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SOCIETY    FOR   NORTHERN    RESEARCH 


THE  CLUB  is  founded  as  a  Society  for  all  interested  in  the 
Nortli  and  its  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  Subscription  is  lo/-  a  year,  and  the  Entrance  Fee  ii/*, 
or  ;^io  for  Life  Membership.  The  Saga- Book  (Proceedings)  and 
occasional  extra  publications  are  issued  gratis  to  Members. 

The  Council,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  Members,  has 
the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Club.    No  liabilities  are  incurred  beyond  the  funds  in  hand. 

To  Country  and  Foreign  Members.— The  whole  funds  are, 
in  effect,  devoted  to  the  Publications.  Very  little  expense  is  in- 
curred by  Meetings,  which  are  indispensable  for  procuring,  reading, 
and  discussing  Papers,  so  that  Country  Members  really  participate 
in  the  full  benefits  of  the  Club. 

Enlisting  New  Members. — The  working  expenses  of  the  Club 
remain  practically  the  same  for  any  number  of  Members,  so  that 
all  new  Subscriptions  gained  go  to  enlarge  the  Publications. 
Members  and  others  interested  in  Northern  Studies  are  therefore 
requested  to  introduce  new  Members,  and  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  of  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Club  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  59,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  proposed  means  by  which  the  Club  aims  at  promoting  its 
objects  are,  briefly,  by  : — 

(i)  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  Papers  on  Northern  history,  literature, 
music,  art,  archaeology,  language,  folklore,  and  anthropology ; 

(2)  Publication  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Saga-Book  of  the  Club ; 

(3)  Formation  of  a  Library   of  Books,   MSS.,  maps,  etc.,  relating  to 

Northern  History  and  Antiquities; 

(4)  Encouraging  the  transcription  and  publication  of  original  documents 

relating  to  Northern  history,  etc.,  and  the  translation  of  Sagas 
and  other  works  on  Northern  subjects ; 

(5)  Exhibition  of  Northern  antiquities  ; 

(6)  Social  Gatherings,  etc. 

Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  April,  in  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Rooms,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  The  Annual 
Dinner  takes  place  in  June,  and  occasional  summer  visits  are  made 
to  places  of  Northern  interest. 
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Honorary  President— Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Autiquary  Royal  cf  Sweden. 

President— W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
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Honorary  Vice-Presidents— 1892:  Rev.  A.  Sandisom,  Past  Presidmt  ,•  T.  McKinnon  Wood, M.P., 
LL.D.,  D.L.,  Past  President;  1893:  The  Most  Hon.  The  Marquis  of  Zetland;  The  Right 
Hon.  The  Earl  of  Orkney;  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  Past  President;  Prof.  W.  Watson  Cheynk, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Past  President;  J.  W.  Cursiter,  F.S.A.Soot.  ;  Gilbert  Goudie,  F.S.A. Scot., 
Past  Hon.  President  ;  M.  A.  Laino,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Orkney  and  Zetland ;  EirIkr 
MagniJsson,  M.A.,  Past  President;  Mrs.  Jkssie  M.  E.  Saxby  ;  1895:  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.S.A.;  1897:  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford;  1898:  E.  M.  Warburg;  1899:  Professor  Sophus 
BuGOE,  Past  Hon.  President;  1900:  Pastor  A.  V.  Storm;  1901:  The  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  Higli  Commissioner  for  Canada  ;  1903:  Dr.  J.  G. 
Q arson.  Past  President. 

Chairman  of  Council  ) 

Hon.  Treasurer  \   A.  W.  Johnstom,  F. S.A.Scot.,  59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  8.W. 

Hon.  Librarian  ) 

Hon.  Editor -Albany  F.  Major,  "Bifrost,"  30,  The  Waldrons,  Croydon. 

Hon.  Secretary —Miss  A.  Leslie,  103,  Park  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W. 

Hon.  Foreign  Secretary— E.  Ivanovich.  38,  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

Assistant  Secretary— J.  Relf,  42,  Inglemere  Road,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

Councillors  -A.  O.  Belfour  ;  Miss  O.  Bray  ;  J.  P.  Emslie  ;  J.  Gray;  T.  Davies  Jones  ;  Dr. 
J.  M.  Laughton  ;  A.  Shaw  Mellor  ;  Dr.  G.  Pernet  ;  W.  R.  Prior;  Miss  Rucker  ;  Captain 
A.  Solling  ;  E.  Swain. 

Trustees— Prof.  W.  Watson  Cbkyne,  C.B.,  F.R.S. ;   T.  McKinnon  Wood,  M.P.,  LL.D.,  D.L. 

Hon.  Auditors — C.  Candler  ;  W.  Vyvyan  M.  Popham. 

Hon.  Solicitor- J.  Balfour  Allan. 

Bankers — Capital  and  Counties  Bank. 

Publications  Committee— G.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  Collingwood,  A.  F.  Major  Membera 
having  works  to  publish,  or  papers  for  the  Saga-Book,  should  communicate  with  Mr.  A, 
F.  Major. 

Committee  for  tlie  Collection  of  Orkney  Place-Names— <7Aam>ian  .•  J.  W.  Cijrsiter, 
F.S.A. Scot.,  Kirkwall.  Vice-Chairman  :  Magnus  Spknce,  Deerness,  Orkney.  Members  : 
W.  P.  Drever.  J.  G.  Moodie  Heddlk,  of  Cletts ;  Dr.  .1.  Jakobsen,  A.  W.  Johnston, 
J.  Johnston,  of  Coubister;  Duncan  J.  Robertson,  W.  G.  T.  Watt,  of  Breckness. 

Hon.  District  Secretaries- 
Orkney,  South  Ronaldsay,  Rev.  A. 


Aberdeen,  Archer  Irvine-Fortescue. 

Denmark,  H.  A.  Kj^er,  M.A. 

East  Anglia,  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  M.A. 

Faroe,  Dr.  J.  Jakobsen. 

Glamorgan  .shire,  A.  G.  Moffat,  M.A. 

Glasgow,  R.  L.  Bremner,  M.A.,  B.L. 

Horncastle,  Rev.  Canon  J.  Clare  Hudson. 

Iceland,  Dr.  J.  Stefansson. 

Lake  District,  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A., 

F.S.A.,  President. 
N  >rway,  Haakon  Schktelig,  Bergen. 
Orkney,  South  Ronaldshay,  J.  G.  Moodie 
Heddle,  of  Cletts. 


GoODFELLOW. 

,,         Deerness,  Magnus  Spence. 
,,        Orphir,  Robert  Flett. 
,,  ,,        A.  W.  Johnston,  Chairman  of 

Cov.ncil  and  Hon.  Treasurer. 
Saxony,  Rwv.  C.  A.  Moore,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
Shetland,  Baltasound,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby, 
Vice-President. 
,,        Lerwick,  Thomas  Mathewson. 
,,  ,,         John  Spknce. 

Somersetshire,  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Wirral  (Cheshire),  A.  C.  Nicholson. 
York,  George  A.  Auden.  M.D. 


Yorkshire,  Colonel  Hobart,  Vice-President 

Book  Agency — A  list  of  new  books  on  Northern  subjects  is  issued  periodically,  and  may  be 

had  from  the  Honorary  Librarian. 

Citalogues  of  Second-hand  Books  are  issued  by  Mr.  Francis  Edwards,  83,  High  Street, 

Marylebone,  London,  W. 

N.B. — Enquiries  for    Mr.  Edwards'  catalogues  and  orders  for  his   books  must  be  sent  di'^ect  to 
him,  and  bear  the  name  of  the  Club. 

Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen  and  Reykjavik. 

Commissioners  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — The  Viking  Club   Book  Agency.     Prospectus 
may  ba  had  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  to  whom  subscriptions  must  be  paid. 
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Street,    Edinburgh    (Vice-President). 
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1907     Fox,    ]\Iiss    Marian,    118,    Eaton    Square,    London, 

S.W. 
1903     Garrett,   F.C,   M.Sc,   Armstrong   College,   and   23, 

Sunbury    Avenue,    Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

H     1902     Garson,    J.    G.,    M.D.,    British   Association,   Burling- 
ton  House,   London,   W.    (Vice-President). 

1906     Garson,     William,     W.S.,    60,    Palmerston    Place, 

Edinburgh. 
1903     Gaythorpe,      Harper,      F.  S.A.Scot.,      12,      Harrison 

Street,   Barrow-in-Furness. 

1906  Glasgow    University   Library,   per   Messrs.    James 

Maclehose      and      Sons,      61,      Vincent      Street, 
Glasgow. 
1899     GODDARD,  A.  R.,   10,  Park  Road  North,  Bedford. 

1903  GOFFEY,   Thomas,  Amalfi,  Blundellsands,   Liverpool. 

1907  GOLLANCZ,   Professor  L,   Litt.D.,  Ten-y-Bryn,   Shoot- 

up-Hill,   London,  N.W.    (Councillor). 

1906  GOMME,  E.  E.  C,  24,  Dorset  Square,  London,  N.W. 

H     1903     GOODFELLOW,    Rev.    Alex.,    U.F.    Manse,    St.    Mar- 
garet's  Hope,   Orkney    (Hon.    Dist.    Sec). 

1894    Gosselin-Grimshawe,     Hellier     R.     H.,     Errwood 
Hall,   Buxton. 

1904  Gray,    John,    B.Sc,    9,    Park    Hill,    Clapham    Park, 

London,    S.W.    (Councillor). 

H     1894     Green,  Rev.  W.   C,  M.A.,  Hepworth  Rectory,  near 
Diss   (Hon.   Dist.   Sec). 

1901  Grierson,  Professor  H.  J.  C,  M.A.,  7,  King's  Gate, 

Aberdeen. 

1904  Grubb,    Theodore  W.,   B.A.Lond.,  Bedales   School, 

Petersfield,   Hants. 

H     i8q9     GuitermAxN,  Mrs.  C.  E.,  c/o  Messrs.  King,  King  and 
Co.,   Bombay. 

1907  H.aagensen,     Peter     Henry,     R.St.O.O.,     R.W.O., 

R.O.N. ,    Vice-Consul     Portugal,     Vice-President 
Chamber  of    Commerce,    Spring   Villa,    Bargate, 
Grimsby. 
C     1902     Hailstone,     E.,     F.R.Hist.S.,     16,     Rue    Boursault, 
Paris. 

1902  Hamilton,    Judge    R.    W.,    M.A.Camb.,    Mombasa, 

East    Africa,   c/o    Messrs.    Heath    and    Hamilton, 
Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. 

1905  Hansen,     Andreas      Nicolai,     Hestkjobgaard,     per 

Berkerod,    Denmark. 
1902     Hardcastle,   Major  H.   ^L,  Bradshaw  Hall,  Bolton- 

le-Moors. 
1905,   Harrison,    Mrs.    Ella  J.,    The   Vicarage,    Worsley, 

Manchester. 
1904     Harvie-Brown,    J.    A.,    F.R.S.E.,    F.Z.S.,    Member 

Brit.    Orn.    Union,    F.R.G.S.,    Hon.    Life  Fellow 

American     Ornithl.      Union,     Dunipace     House, 

Larbert,  N.B. 
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igo7  Hastie,  Miss  J.  A.,  c/o  Messrs.  Street  &  Co.,  30, 
Cornhill,   London,  E.G. 

1903  Hay,  a.  T.,  M.A.Oxon,  The  College,  Brighton. 

IQ07  Hatton,  M.  W.,  Southern  Female  College,  La 
Grange,  Georgia,  U.S.A. 

H     1897     Heddle,    J.    G.    MOODIE,    of    Cletts,    St.    Margaret's 
Hope,   Orkney,   N.B.    (Hon.   Dist.   Sec). 

1902  Henderson,     J.S.,     F. S.A.Scot.,     i,     Pond     Street, 

Hampstead,   N.W. 

1901  Herbert,  J.  Harold,  8,  Claremont  Gardens,  Cher- 
wood  Rise,   Nottingham. 

1907  Heron,  Mrs.  George  D.,  Pagoda,  Routt  Co., 
Colorado,   U.S.A. 

igo6  HiGHT,  Geo.  Ainslie,  Les  Quenelees,  Pont  de 
Calais,  France. 

1899  HOBART,  Colonel,  i,  Hobart  Place,  Eaton  Square, 
London,  S.W.  (Vice-President  and  Hon.  Dist. 
Sec). 

1904  Hodgkin,   R.   H.,   Queen's  College,   Oxford. 

1903  Hodgson,  Miss  M.,  Hill  House,  Hambledon,  Hants. 

igo6  Horneman,  Rev.  Pastor  Henrik,  Norwegian  Church, 
Rotherhithe,   London,   S.E. 

c  1894  HORSFORD,  Miss  Cornelia  C.  F.,  27,  Craigie  Street, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  (Vice-Presi- 
dent). 

1901  Hudson,  Rev.  Canon  J.  Clare,  Thornton  Vicarage, 

Horncastle  (Hon.  Dist.  Sec). 

1903  Hull,  Miss  E.,  14,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington 
Park,  London,  W.   (Councillor). 

1902  INGBERT,  Charles  E.,  A.B.,   Ph.D.,   M.D.,   Indepen- 

dence    State      Hospital,     Independence,      Iowa, 
U.S.A. 

Inge,   Rev.    John,    Gayton   Rectory,   Alford. 

IVANOVICH,  E.,  38,  Beaumont  Street,  Portland  Place, 
London,   W. 

Jakobsen,  Jakob,  Ph.D.,  Grundsvigsvej  5,  Copen- 
hagen,  Denmark   (Hon.   Dist.   Sec). 

Jerrold,    Mrs.   Clare,    Jessamine   House,    Hampton- 

on-Thames. 
Jervis,     Chevalier    Wm.     Paget,     F.G.S.,    30,    Via 

Principe  Tommaso,   Turin,   Italy. 

Johnston,  A.  W.,  F. S.A.Scot.,  F.S.North.A.,  59, 
Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  and  the 
Orkney  Club,  Kirkwall  (Chairman  of  Council, 
Editor  of  Old-Lore,  etc.). 

1894  Johnston,  Mrs.  A.  Wintle,  59,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea,  London,  S.W.,  and  the  Lyceum  Club, 
128,  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  (Hon.  Secretary, 
and   Editor   of   Old-Lore). 

H     1893     Johnston,  J.,  J. P.,  of  Coubister,  Orphir,  Kirkwall. 
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igo7  Jones,  Miss  E.  E.  Constance,  Girton  College,  Cam- 
bridge. 

1904  Jones,  Thomas  Davies,  Leighton  House,  Fleet 
Street,    London,    E.C.     (Councillor). 

C  1894  KiRBY,  W.  F.,  "  Hilden,"  Sutton  Court  Road,  Chis- 
wick,   London,  W.    (Vice-President). 

C  igo2  KiTCHiNG,  John,  Branksome  Hall,  near  Darlington, 
and   Oaklands,    Kingston   Hill,   Surrey. 

H  igoi  Kji^R,  H.  A.,  I\LA.,  Assistant  at  the  National 
Museum,  Ostersogade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
(Hon.  Dist.  Sec). 

igo5  Ladefoged,  L.  Nielsen,  Oak  Lodge,  Oak  Lane,  East 
Finchley,  London,  N. 

H  1892  Laing,  Captain  M.  A.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Orkney 
and  Zetland,  18,  Queen  Street,  Mayfair,  Lon- 
don, W.    (Vice-President). 

1894  Laughton,  J.  ]\L,  ]\LB.,  C.AL,  g3,  Richmond  Road. 
Dalston,   London,   N.E.    (Councillor). 

igo6  Laurie,  R.  Douglas,  B.A.,  Merton  College,  Oxford 
and  16,  James  Street,  Birkenhead,  Wirral 
Cheshire. 

igo2  Lawrence,  Professor  J.,  D.Lit.Lond.,  c/o  G 
Braithwaite,  Esq.,  5,  Hikawa  Cho.,  Akasaka 
Tokio,   Japan    (Vice-President). 

igo4  Lawson,  Robertson,  C.A.,  F.R.G.L,  i  Harley 
Street,  London,  W. 

igo6  Leask,  J.  W.  Sutherland,  8,  Austin  Friars,  Lon- 
don, E.C. 

igo6  Leech,  Mrs.,  4,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  Lon- 
don, W. 

igo3    Leipzig,   Library  of  the  University  of,   Germany. 

For  address  see  "Agents"  at  end. 

igo4  Leith,  Mrs.  Disney,  Westhall,  Oyne,  Aberdeen, 
N.B. 

igo6     Lennie,    M.     S.,    Hon.     Sec.     Orkney    and    Shetland 
Society   of   London,  77,   Parliament  Hill,   Hamp 
stead,  London,  N.W. 

1902  Lindsay,  W.  A.,  K.C.,  F.S.A.  (Windsor  Herald), 
College  of   Arms,   London,   E.C. 

C  1903  Lock,  Charles  G.  Warnford,  c/o  Thomas  Merritt, 
4,   Finsbury  Square,   London,  E.C. 

igo6  Low,  E.  BUNCE,  ALA.,  F.S.A. Scot.,  23,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

igo4  Lowber,  Chancellor  James  William,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  etc.,  113E,  i8th  St., 
Austin,   Texas,   U.S.A. 

igo6  LowERisoN,  Harry,  Heacham,  Norfolk  (Hon.  Dist. 
Sec). 

1907  Mackay,  Miss  E.  S.,  74,  Seymour  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
London,  W. 
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1904  McLaren,    Charles,    Dormi,    Blundell sands,    Liver 

pooL 

1Q07     Macnaughtan,    Alexander,    18,    Duke   Street,    Edin- 
burgh. 

iQOi     Magnusson,  Mrs.,  "  Sunnyside,"   gi,    Tenison   Road, 
Cambridge. 

1894     Major,    Albany    F.,   "Bifrost,"    30,    The   Waldrons, 
Croydon  (Hon.  Editor). 

1901     ALajqr,    Mrs.   A.    F.,    "Bifrost,"   30,    The    Waldrons, 
(  Croydon. 

1905  Major,   Mark  B.   F.,     Tudor  Cottage,  Duppas  Hill 

Terrace,  Croydon. 

1903     Mallows,  C.  E.,  F.R.LB.A.,  37,  Bushmead  Avenue, 
Bedford. 

1901  Manchester  Free  Public  Libraries,  Free  Reference 

Library,  King  Street,   Manchester. 

1902  Marsh,   F.   R.,   "The  Court,"   Guildford. 

H     1892     Marwick,    Sir  J.   D.,   LL.D.,    19,  Woodside  Terrace 
Glasgow. 

1903  Mathewson,   Rev.    Thomas,    51,    Cornmercial   Street, 

Lerwick  (Hon.  Dist.  Sec.). 

1901  Meheut,    J.,  61,    Rue    Stephenson,    Paris. 

1905     Mellor,    Alfred    Shaw,    M.A.,    M.B. Cantab.*,     14, 
.  .  Westbourne     Street,     Hyde    Park,     London,     W. 

(Hon.    Treasurer). 

1902  Middlemore,      Thos.,      of      Melsetter,      Stromness. 

Orkney. 

1897  Mitchell  Library,    51,    Miller   Street,    Glasgow,   per 

F.   T.   Barrett,  Librarian. 

1894     Mockler-Ferryman,     Lieut. -Col.     A.    F.,     Broadway 
House,   Sandhurst,   Berks. 

1894     Moffat,     A.      G.,     3,     Southville,     Swansea     {Hon. 
Dist.   Sec). 

C  1895  Moore,  Rev.  C.  A.,  ALA.,  B.C.L.,  All  Saints'  Par- 
sonage, Gustav  Adolf  Strasse  6,  Dresden-Streh- 
len.   Saxony   (Hon.   Dist.   Sec). 

1907     Morgan,    Colonel     Llewellyn,     R.E.,     Brynbriallu, 
Swansea. 

1902  Newberry    Library,    Chicago,    U.S.A.      For   address 

see  "  Agents  "  at  end. 

1903  Newcastle-on-Tyne    Literary    and    PmLOSOPHiCAL 

Society. 

. ,'  .1902-  Newcastle-on-Tyne     Public     Library,     per     Basil 
''.  Anderton,    B.A.Lond. 

1898  Newmarch,  Mrs.,  *!Chasewood,,"    Caterham    Valley. 

:  1907    New     York     Historical     Society,      170.      Second 
Avenue,  New  York  City,   N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

1898    New   York   Public   Library,    U.S.A.      For   address 

see  "Agents"  at  end. 
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'  ;     1904     NiCHOL,  R.  R.,  8,  Stanley  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey. 

i8q7  Nicholson,  A.  C,  F.G.S.,  14,  Ferndale  Road,  Hoy- 
lake,  Birkenhead    (Hon.    Dist.    Sec). 

1Q03  Nielsen,  Hans,  Danish  Vice-Consul,  12,  Cliff  Ter- 
race,  Hartlepool. 

igoi     NORFOR,    R.    T.,    C.A.,     14,    Greenhill    Place,    Edin 
burgh. 

1894     NORM.AN,   G.,   F.R.S.A.Irel.,    12,   Brock  Street,   Bath. 

1805  NORRIS,  F.  T.,  '"Heath  Dene,"  Brook  Avenue, 
Roxeth,  Harrow   (Vice-President). 

1906  North  Dakota,  The  State  University  of,  U.S.A. 

1904  Norwich  Free  Library,  per  J.  Geo.  Tennant, 
Librarian. 

H     1893     Nutt,  Alfred,  57-59,   Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

1904  Olsen,    O.   T.,    F.L.S.,    F.R.A.S.,    F.R.G.S.,    Kt.    of 

the  Order  of  St.  Olaf,  Kt.  of  the  Order  of  Wasu, 
116,   St.   Andrew's  Terrace,    Grimsby. 

1907  Omond,  T.   S.,  ]\LA.,   14,  Calverlev  Park,   Tunbridge 

Wells. 

H     1892     Orkney,     The    Earl    of,    "Wing    Lodge,"    Leighton 
Buzzard    (Vice-President). 

1903     Pannett,  a.  R.,  2,  Stanford  Place,  Hayward's  Heath. 

1903  Panton,  J.  A.,  C.M.G.,  "  Carannya,"  East  St.  Kilda, 
Melbourne,    Victoria,    Australia. 

1905  Paterson,     Miss    Octavia    G.,    "Ashmore,"    Helens- 

burgh,   Dumbartonshire. 

1902  Patterson,    A.    H.,    M.A.Cantab.,    3,    New    Square, 

Lincoln's   Inn,   London. 

1903  Perceval,  John  James,  41,  Waterloo  Road,  Dublin, 

Ireland. 

1903  Petty, _  S.  Lister,  "  Dykelands,"  Ulverston,  Lanca 
shire. 

1900  Phibbs,  Miss  Isabelle  M.,  c/o  Union  of  London  and 
Smith's  Bank,  Ltd.,  Charing  Cross,  London, 
S.W. 

1905  Phillpotts,  Miss  B.  S.,  Girton  College,  Cambridge. 

1903  Pike,  Rev.  C.  E.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  100,  King  Henry's 
Road,  Hampstead,  London,  N.W. 

1906  Pitt,   Mrs.,   South   Stoke   House,   near  Bath. 

1905  POCHIN,  Miss  M.  E.,  Lyceum  Club,  128,  Piccadilly, 
London,  W.    (Councillor). 

1894  POCKLINGTON-COLTMAN,  Mrs.  M.  C,  Hagnaby 
Priory,  Spilsby.  Lincolnshire. 

c     1904     Poor,  Henry  W.,  F.S. North. A.,  33,  Wall    Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 

1898  POPHAM,  W.  Vyvyan  M.,  c/o  Messrs.  Home  and  Co., 
23,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.  (Hon. 
Auditor). 
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1903  POPLEY,  Wm.  Hulbert,  13,  Pavilion  Buildings, 
Brighton. 

1903  Prior,    W.    R.,    5,    Kitson    Road,    Barnes,    London, 

S.W.    (Councillor). 

1905  Provand,  a.  D.,  2,  Whitehall  Court,  London,  S.W. 

1894  Reid,   a.   C,   C.E.,   "Tattenhall,"   Chester. 

1894  Renwick,  Hugh,   J. P.,   Castlepark,  Lanark. 

H     1903  Robertson,  Duncan  J.,  Kirkwall. 

1904  Robertson,  J.  Barr,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square, 

London,  W. 

H  1894  RONALDSHAY,  The  Earl  of,  Aske,  Richmond,  York- 
shire. 

1901  Ross,    J.    Stirling,    M.A.,    War   Office,    Pall    Mall, 

London,  S.W.,  and  The  Heugh,  Bothwell,   N.B. 

1902  RucKER,   Miss    S.    C,    4,    Vanbrugh    Terrace,    Black- 

heath,    S.E.  London    (Councillor). 

igo6  Russell,  The  Very  Rev.  James  C,  D.D.,  9,  Coatcs 
Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

1894  St.  Clair,  Roland,  Vice-Consul  for  Norway, 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. 

1894  Salvesen,   Major  C.    E.,   R.E.,   "  Toravon,"  Polmont 

Station,  N.B. 

C     1903     Salvesen,     The    Lord,     Dean     Park    House,     Edin- 
burgh. 

1892  Sandison,  Rev.  A.,  Lund,  Uyeasound,  Lerwick,  and 
17,  Coombe  Road,  South  Croydon  (Vice-Presi- 
dent). 

1895  Sands,    Harold,    F.S.A.,    "  Craythornc,"    Tenterden, 

Kent. 

1894  Saunders,     C.     Roy,     Eling     House,     Eling,     near 

Southampton. 

H  1892  Saxby,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  E.,  "Wulver's  Hool,^'  Balta- 
sound, Lerwick  (Vice-President  and  Hon.  Dist. 
Sec). 

H  1903  SCHETELIG,  Haakon,  Museum,  Bergen,  Norway 
(Hon.   Dist.   Sec). 

1905  SCLATER,   Mrs.   E.,  Newick  Park,   Lcwcs,   Sussex. 

1895  Sephton,  Rev.   J.,  90,   Huskisson  Street,  LiverpooL 

1903  Seton,  M.  C,  India  Office,  S.W.,  and  13,  Clarendon 

Road,    Holland    Park,    London,    W. 

1898  Seyler,  Clarence  A.,  B.Sc,  "Hindfell,"  Coed- 
saeson,   Sketty,   Swansea. 

1906  Simpson,   Alexander    Maclean,    106,    ^Nlanor    Road, 

Liscard,   Birkenhead. 
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H  1892  Sinclair,  William,  Vice-President  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Society  of  London,  62,  Hampton  Road, 
Forest  Gate,  London,  E. 

igo3  Smart.  F.  G..  M.A.,  J. P.,  F.S.A.,  "  Bredbury,"  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 

1894  Smith,    R.    Ford,    M.A.,    LL.B.,    26,    Lincoln's    Inn 

Fields,   W.C.,    London. 

IQ04     SOLLIXG,    Captain    A.,     Commissioner   to    the   Danish 
"     Government,    61,    Heathland    Road,    Stoke    New- 
ington,   London,   N.    (Councillor). 

1903  SORBY,    Rev.    J.    A.,    ALA.,    Enmore    Rectory,    Bridg- 

water. 

1895  Speight,    E.    E.,    B.A.,    F.R.G.S.,  Christiania,   Nor- 

way (Hon.  Dist.  Sec). 

H  1897  Spence,  Magnus,  Deerness,  Kirkwall  (Hon.  Dist. 
Sec). 

1901  Stechert,  G.  E.,  and  Co.,  2,  Star  Yard,  Carey  Street, 

Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

H  i8q4  StefAnsson,  J6n,  Ph.D.,  New  Reform  Club,  10, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  London,  W.C.  (Vice-President 
and   Hon.    Dist.    Sec). 

1893  Stevenson,  Mrs.  J.  J.,  4,  Porchester  Gardens,  Lon- 
don, W. 

1904  Stewart,   Wm.,   M.D.,   Bank  House,   Bacup,   Lanca- 

shire. 

H  1898  Storm,  Rev.  Pastor  A.  V.,  Citadellet,  Copenhagea 
Denmark   (Vice-President). 

1904  Storm,  Captain  W.,  F.R.G.S.,  Consul  for  Den- 
mark, P.O.  Box  10,  Point,  Durban,  Natal,  South 
Africa. 

h  1892  Stout,  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert,  K.C.M.G.,  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Judges  Chambers,  Wellington,  New 
Zealand. 

1897  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  The  Lord, 
G.C.M.G.,  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  28, 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W.   (Vice-President). 

C     1894     Stuart,  Mrs.  A.,  Crear  Cottage,  Morningside  Drive, 
Edinburgh. 

1906  Sveinbjornsson,    Sveinbjorn,    63,   Comiston    Drive, 

Edinburgh. 

c     1902     Swain,  Miss  A.,  5,  Addison  Crescent,  London,  W. 

1902  Swain,  E.,  "Little  Nalders,"  Chesham,  Bucks. 

1907  Tancred,    Miss    Edith,    29,    Westbourne    Gardens, 

London,  W. 

C     1902     Tegner,    Captain    L.    P.,    Pohonui,    via   Hunterville, 
Rangitikei,   New   Zealand. 
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IQ07  Teit,  J.  A.,  Spence's  Bridge,  British  Columbia, 
Canada  (Hon.  Dist.   Sec). 

1Q07  Thirkell,  R.  a.  C,  F. S.A.Scot.,  Clare  Street,  New 
Town,  Tasmania  (Hon.  Dist.  Sec). 

1Q03     Thompson,  W.  N.,  St.  Bees,  Cumberland. 

IQ07  Thurston,  Rev.  Granville  B.,  M.A.,  Lymm  Rec- 
tory, Cheshire. 

IQ02  Toller,  Professor  T.  N.,  M.A.,  13,  Mauldeth  Road, 
Withington,    Manchester. 

1Q02  Toronto  Public  Library,  Canada.  For  address  see 
"  Agents  "  at  end. 

igo7     Traill,  R.   H.,  7,  Drapers  Gardens,  London,  E.C. 

1907  Traill,  William,  58,  Victoria  Mansions,  South 
Lambeth   Road,   London,   S.W. 

1Q03    Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin. 

c     T903     Tudsbery,  Francis  W.  T.,M.A.,  "St.  John's  Mead," 
Woodstock  Road,   Oxford. 

H     igo7    Von  Yhlen,  Gerhard,  R.W.O.,  R.St.O.O.,  R.D.U., 
R.R.O.,  Lysekil,  Sweden. 

1904  Walker,    John,     Maryfield,     19,     St.     John's    Road, 

Putney,  London,   S.W. 

1894  Wallace,  A.  J.,  M.D.,  i,  Gambier  Terrace,  Liver- 
pool. 

1894  Warburg,  Edward  M.,  c/o  Messrs.  W.  Schultze 
and  Co.,  29,  Jewin  Crescent,  London,  E.C. 
(Vice-President). 

1900  Wason,  J.  Cathcart,  M.P.,  Craig,  Daljarrock, 
N.B.,  and  6,  Evelyn  Mansions,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W. 

H     1903     Watt,  W.   G.  T.,   D.L.,   of   Breckness,   Skail   House, 
Stromness,   Orkney. 

1907     Weir,   W.,  48,  Netherby  Road,   Trinity,  Edinburgh. 

1896  Whistler,  Rev.  Charles  W.,  M.R.C.S.,  Stockland 
Vicarage,   Bridgwater   (Hon.    Dist.    Sec). 

1905  Wilkinson,  C.  H.,  F.R.G.S.,  Z2>,  Hamilton  Terrace, 

London,  N.W. 

1907     Williamson,  Rev.  L.,  Congregational  Manse,  Insch. 

1904  Williamson,  L.,  "Viking  Lodge,"  Rodenhurst 
Road,   Clapham,    London,    S.W. 

1894     Williamson,   T.,   Loraine   House,   North   Shields. 

1892    Wood,  T.   McKinnon,   M.P.,   LL.D.,   D.L.,   L.C.C., 

16,   Portland   Place,  London,  W.    (Vice-President 
and  Trustee). 

1899  Worcester  Free  Public  Library,  Massachusetts, 
U.S.A.,  per  Messrs.  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  43, 
Gerrard   Street,   Soho,   London,   W. 
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1906  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A.,  per 
Messrs.  Edward  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Ltd.,  King  Edward 
Mansions,  14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue, 
London,  W.C. 

H     1892     Zetland,   The  Marquis  of,   P.C.,   K.T.,   Aske,  Rich- 
mond,   Yorkshire    (Vice-President). 


SOCIETIES     WITH     WHICH     PROCEEDINGS     ARE 

EXCHANGED. 

1Q02    Anthropological  Institute,  3,  Hanover  Square  W. 

1Q05     Bergen  Museum,  Norway. 

1 90 1     Bureau     of     American     Ethnology,     Washington, 
U.S.A.     For  address  see  "Agents"   at  end. 

1907  Danske  Studier,  per  Dr.  Axel  Olrik,  Gamle  Kon- 
gevej   174,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

1904  Germansk    Filologi,    Selskab    for,    per    Herr    G. 

Schiitte,  Overgade  over  Vandet  78B,  Copen- 
hagen,  Denmark. 

1903  Leicestershire  Architectural  and  Archaeological 

Society,  per  Major  Freer,  V.D.,   F.S.A.,   10,  New 
Street,  Leicester. 

1901  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries,  per  Rev.  Canon 
Hudson,  c/o  W.  R.  Morton,  High  Street,  Horn- 
castle. 

1905  Northern   Antiquaries,  Royal   Society  of,   Palace 

of    the    Prince,    Copenhagen,    Denmark. 

1904  NoRWEGi.AN  Club,  112,  Strand,  W.C. 

1907  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences,  The  Royal, 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

1907  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences,  The  Royal, 
Trondhjem,  Norway. 

1907    Ordnance  Survey  Library.  Southampton. 

1905  Scotland,    Society    of    Antiquaries    of,    National 

Museum  of  Antiquities,  Queen  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

1901  Smithsonian      Institution,      Washington,      U.S.A. 

For  address  see  "Agents"  at  end. 

o 

1906  SvENSKA  Landsmalsforeningarna  (Swedish  Societies 

of  Dialectology  and  Folklore),  per  Aksel 
Andersson,  Acting  Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Uppsala,  Sweden. 

1902  Thoresby  Society,  10,  Park  Street,  Leeds. 

1904    Washington,   U.S.A.,  Library  of  the  University. 

For  address  see  "  Agents  "  at  end. 

1903  Yorkshire  Dialect   Society,   per  the   Rev.   Thomas 

Clarke,  Low  Row,  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 
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AGENTS     FOR     MEMBERS. 

Messrs.  B.  F.  Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  London, 
W.C.  :— 

American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York. 

Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Public  Library,  U.S.A. 

Messrs.   William    Wesley   &   Son,    28,    Essex    Street,    Strand, 
London,  W.C. : — 

Berlin  Royal  Library,  c/o.  Otto  Harrassowitz,  Leipzig, 
Germany. 

Leipzig  University  Library,  c/o.  Otto  Harrassowitz, 
Leipzig,  Germany. 

Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  U.S.A. 

Washington  University  Library,  U.S.A.,  for  delivery  to 
Smithsonian  Institution,  D.C.  for  Library,  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wn.,  U.S.A. 

Messrs.  C.  D.   Cazenove   &   Son,   26,    Henrietta   Street,   Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  : — 

Brown  University  Library,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
U.S.A. 

Toronto  Public  Library,  Canada. 
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VOL.    V.      PART   I. 


ADDITIONAL    GIFTS    TO    LIBRARY. 


The  following  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Library  : — 

GIVEN    BY 

The  Church  Department,  Norway. 

"  Erkebiskop  Henrik  Kalteisens  Kopibog."     Edited  by  Alexander 

Bugge.     Christiania,  i8gg. 
"  Biskop    Eysteins    Jordebog    (den    Rode  Bog)."     Vols.    L — IV. 

Edited  by  H.  J.  Huitfeldt.     Christiania,  1873-80. 
*' Pavelige  Nuntiers  Regnskabs-og  Dagboger,  1282-1384."     Edited 

by  P.  A.  Munch.     Christiania,  1864. 
"  Norges   Gamle   Love   indtil    1387."     Edited   by    R.  Keyser  and 

P.  A.  Munch,  with  Glossary  by  C.  Storm  and  E.  Hertzberg. 

Vols.  I. — V.     Christiania,  1846-95. 
"Norges    Gamle     Love,    1388-1604."     Edited    by    A.     Taranger. 

Vol.  L     Christiania,   1904. 
"  Norske     Rigsregistranter     tildels    i    Uddrag,    ad.     1523-1660." 

12  Vols.     Christiania,  i86i-gi. 
"  Regesta   Norvegica."      Vol.    I.,    991-1263.      Edited   by   Gustav 

Storm.     Christiania,  1898. 

The  Author. 

"  Vesterlandenes  Inflydelse  paa  Nordboernes  og  sasrlig  Nordmsend- 
lenes  ydre  Kultur,  Levesastog  Samfundsforholdi  Vikingetiden." 
By  Alexander  Bugge.     Christiania,  1905. 

The  Author. 

•'Scandinavian  Loan  Words  in  Middle  English."  Part  L  By 
Erik  Bjorkmann.     Halle  a.S.,   1900. 

E.  Swain. 

"  Histoire  des  Expeditions  Maritimes  des  Normands  et  de  leur 
Etablissement  en  France  au  Xeme  Siecle.  By  M.  Depping. 
Paris,  1845. 

Rev.  Thos.  Mathewson. 

"Gleanings  from  Ibsen."     Selected  and  edited  by  E.  A.  Keddell 

and  P.  C.  Standing.     London,  1897. 
"Mareel."     By  T.  Ollason.     (Tirval.)     Lerwick,  n.d. 

Francis  Edwards. 

'       "  Weird  Tales  from  Northern  Seas."     Translated  from  the  Danish 
of  Jonas  Lie  by  R.  N.  Bain.     With  Illustrations  by  Laurence 
Housman.     London,  1903. 
"  Brief  Description  of  an  Ancient  Vesssel  found  near  Sandefjord  in 
Norway."     Christiania,  1883. 

B 
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The  Author. 

••  Norges  Oldtid,  Mindesmserker  og  Oldsager."  With  606  Illustra- 
tions and  4  maps.     By  Gabriel  Gustafson.     Christiania. 

The  Author. 

"The  Cruciform  Brooches  of  Norway."  With  194  Illustrations. 
By  Haakon  Schetelig.     From  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1906. 

The  Author. 

"  Fortegnelse  over  de  til  Bergens  Museum  i  1906  indkomne  Sager 
aeldre  end  Reformationen."  By  Haakon  Schetelig  og  A.  W. 
Br0gger.     From  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1906. 

Dr.  G.  Auden. 

"A  Handbook  to  York  and  District."  Prepared  for  the  75th 
Meeting  of  the  British  Association.  Edited  by  G.  A.  Auden, 
M.D.,  Cantab. 

The  Author. 

"The  Fisherman's  Nautical  Times  Almanac,  1906."      By  O.  T. 

Olsen. 
"  Chart  of  the  North  Sea."     By  O.  T.  Olsen. 

Other  Additions. 

"  Monumenta  Orcadica.  Nordmsendene  paa  Orknoerne  og  deres  afterladte 
Mindesmaerke."  By  L.  Dietrichson  and  Johan  Meyer.  With  152 
Illustrations.     Christiania,   1906. 

"The  Story  of  Shetland."  By  W.  Fordyce  Clark.  Edinburgh  and 
London,   1906. 

"The  Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia."  By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A. 
London,   1906. 

"  Celtic  Religion."     By  Edward  Anwyl,  M.A.     London,  1906. 

"  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Britain  and  Ireland."  By  Charles  Squire. 
London,   1906. 

"  Spindrift.    Shetland  Sketches  and  Verse."   By  T.  P.  Ollason.    (Tirval.) 

Lerwick,  1906. 
"  Argyllshire  Galleys.     Some   typical   examples   from   Tomb    Slabs   and 

Crosses."     By  Lord  Archibald  Campbell.     London,   1906. 

•*  A  Text  Book  of  Irish  Literature."  By  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  London  and 
Dublin,  1906. 

*'  Scottish  Kings,  a  Revised  Chronology  of  Scottish  History,  1005-1625, 
with  notices  of  the  principal  events,  Tables  of  Regnal  years,  Pedigrees, 
Tables,  Calendars,  &c."  With  4  maps.  By  Sir  Archibald  A.  Dunbar, 
Bart.     Second  Edition.     Edinburgh,  igo6. 

''  Sturla  the  Historian."  By  William  Paton  Ker,  M.A.  (The  Romanes 
Lecture,  1906.)     Oxford  and  London,  1906. 

Other  Gifts. 
A.  W.  Johnston. 

-  Tingwall  (|>ingv6llr)  Loch,  Shetland,  looking  S.  by  W.,  showing 
the  Holm  which  was  the  site  of  the  Lawting  of  Shetland. 
Painted  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden. 

Rev.  Thos.  Mathewson. 

Packets  of  Picture  Postcards.     Shetland  Views, 


VIKING     BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

[The  Hon.  Editor  will  be  glad   if   members  generally  ivill  help  to  make  the 
Bibliography  as  complete  as  possible  by  sending  word  of  any  books,  or  articles  in 
local  newspapers,  magazines,  S^c,  suitable  for  notice,  or  by  forwarding  cuttings  of 
the  same.     Commtmications  should  be  addressed  to  Albany  F.  Major,  "  Bifr^st," 
30,  the  IValdrons,  Croydon.^ 

Besides   the   books,    &c.,    of    the    year    included    under    Gifts    and 
Additions  to  the  Library,  we  note  the  following : — 

Publications  by  Members. 
By  Dr.  Karl  Blind. 

"  Homeric  Knowledge  of  the  High  North  :  The  Tale  of  Kirke  and 

Holda-Kirke.     In  The  Monthly  Revieiv  of  August,  1906. 
This  has  also  appeared    in  German  in   an  amplified  form  in  the 

Deutsche  Revue,  Stuttgart,  not  in  the  Vossische  Zeitung  as  stated 

in  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  265. 
"  Yule-tide   in    England."      In    the     Wiener   Deutsches   Tagblatt   of 

January,  1907. 

By  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  D.Litt.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.L. 

A  Group  of  Norman  Fonts  in  North-west  Norfolk."  In  the 
Tratisactions  of  "The  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological 
Society." 

By  R.  L.  Bremner,  M.A.,  B.L. 

"  The  Saga  of  Gunnlaug  the  Worm-tongue  and  Rafn  the  Skald." 
In  The  Guide  for  August  and  September,  igo6. 

By  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler.  M.A.,  M.R.C.S. 

"A  Sea-Queen's  Sailing."     London,  1906. 

"  Gerald  the  Sheriff.     A  Story  of  the  Sea  in  the  Days  of  William 
Rufus."     London,  1906. 

Forthcoming. 
By  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M. A.,  M.R.C.S. 

"  A  Prince    Errant."     In  the  Press.     (Nelson.) 

The  story  is  based  on  the  old  English  romance  of  "  King 
Horn,"  which  it  follows  as  closely  as  practicable.  As  in  the 
*'  Havelok  the  Dane  "  of  the  same  author,  the  scene  of  the 
story  has  been  carefully  localised  with  reference  to  possible 
indications  given  in  the  original,  with  resulting  introduction  of 
the  Irish  and  Welsh  Vikings  of  the  7th  Century. 

By  Harry  Lowerison. 

"  Odin    or    Christ."      A    story    describing    the   conflict    between 
Odinism  and  Christianity  in  Norway  from  the  time  of  Haakon 

the  Good  to  Stiklestad. 

» 

Other  Publications. 
By  A.  W.  Moore. 

"The   Connexion   between   Scotland  and  Man."      In  the  Scottish 
Historical  Review  for  July,  1906. 
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GIFTS     TO     THE     FUNDS,    1906. 


From  Honorary  Members — 

Dr.  Karl  Blind 

Gilbert  Goudie 

Mrs.  Newmarch 

J.  Cathcart  Wason,  M.P. 

From  Subscribing  Members — 

Mrs.  Bannon 

Miss  Olive  Bray 

W.  G.  Collingwood    . . 

J.  P.  Emslie 

Colonel  Hobart 

Dr.  J.  M.  Laughton  .. 

A.  F.  Major 

A.  Shaw  Mellor 

A.   Henry  Patterson    . . 

Mrs.  Pocklington-Coltman 

Miss  S.  C.   Riicker     .. 

F.  G.  Smart 

The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout 

Ernest  Swain  and  Miss  A.  Swain 

Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler 


£  s.  d. 
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0 

0 
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Note. — We  regret  to  say  that  to  the  death-roll,  which  appears  on  a 
later  page,  must  be  added  the  name  of  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  Past  President  of 
the  Club,  who  died  in  London  on  May  31st,  1907.  A  detailed  notice  must 
be  held  over  till  the  next  Saga-Book. 
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REPORTS    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS     OF    THE 
MEETINGS  OF   THE    CLUB. 


FOURTEENTH    SESSION,    1906. 


MEETING,    JANUARY    19TH. 

Mr.  W.  G.  CoLLiNGwooD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  gave  his  Inaugural  Address  for  the  year 
1905-6  on  "  Some  Characteristics  of  the  Archaeology  of 
the  Viking  Age  in  England,"  illustrated  by  lantern 
slides,  which   is  printed  on   pages  110-141. 


MEETING,   FEBRUARY    i6th. 

Mr.  W.  G.  CoLLiNGwooD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  I.  Gollancz,  Secretary  to  the  British 
Academy,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Gringolet,  Gawain's  Horse," 
a   summary    of   which   is    printed    on    pages  104-iog, 


MEETING,    MARCH     i6th. 

Mr.  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Life  of 
Bishop  Gudmund  Arason,"  which  is  printed  on  pages  86- 
103. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING,    APRIL    2;th. 

Mr.  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

;The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  on  Friday,  April  27th,  at  8  p.m.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
and  Balance    Sheet    for   the  year   were  presented    to    the 
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meeting  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  are  printed  on 
pages  30-36.  The  Officers  of  the  Club  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  also  elected. 

It  was  reported  that  the  following  address  to  the 
King  of  Denmark,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession  to 
the  throne,  had  been  presented  to  the  King  on  behalf 
of  the  Club  by  Pastor  A.  V.  Storm,  Hon.  Vice- 
President  :  — 

To    His    Majesty    King    Frederick    VIII.    of 
Denmark  : 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty  : 

The  members  of  the  Viking  Club  desire  me  to  express  to 
Your  Majesty  the  sympathy  which  they  have  felt  for  you  and 
your  Royal  House  and  the  people  over  whom  you  now  reign 
in  the  grievous  loss  of  His  Late  Majesty,  King  Christian  IX., 
a  monarch  revered  and  venerated,  not  by  his  own  subjects 
alone,  but  by  all  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

The  members  of  the  Viking  Club  have  been  moved  by 
this  sad  event  in  an  especial  degree,  as  the  Club  has  been 
founded  by  natives  of  the  British  Isles  to  study  and  preserve 
the  memories  of  the  olden  time,  when  the  Vikings  of  the 
North  were  helping  to  build  up  the  British  race,  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  England  were  for  a  time  united 
under  one  crown. 

Mindful  of  those  days,  and  of  the  kinship  and  fellowship 
which  bind  together  the  Danish  and  the  British  peoples,  the 
Viking  Club  trusts  that  under  Your  Majesty's  rule  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  may  flourish,  that  its  friendship  with  this  country 
may  broaden  and  grow,  and  that  the  close  ties  of  marriage 
which  now  unite  the  Royal  Houses  of  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may  be 
reflected  in  the  friendship  of  the  peoples  of  those  various 
lands. 

And  that  Your  Majesty  may  enjoy  lifelong  happiness, 
prosperity  and  peace  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)      W.  G.  Collingwood, 

President  of  the  Viking  Club. 
Lanehead, 

Coniston, 
April,  1906.  Lancashire. 
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A  letter  from  Pastor  Storm  was  read,  reporting  that 
he  had  presented  the  address  to  the  King  personally, 
and  that  His  Majesty  had  very  graciously  expressed  the 
pleasure  with   which   he  received    it. 

A  series  of  water-colour  drawings  and  sketches  of 
Orkney,  Shetland,  Scotland,  and  Wisby,  Sweden,  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart,  of  Canons  Ashby,  North- 
amptonshire, was  then  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston, 
Chairman  of  the  Council  and  Hon.  Treasurer,  who,  in 
describing  the  drawings,  said:  — 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  was  born  1818,  and  died  1899.  He 
was  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of  the  Viking  Club,  an 
energetic  and  vigorous  man,  and  an  ardent  antiquary  and 
archaeologist  all  his  life.  During  his  later  years  he 
brought  the  records  of  his  researches  up  to  date  from  the 
subsequent  labours  of  his  younger  successors  m  the  same 
field  of  work.  He  was  especially  painstaking  and  accu- 
rate in  his  measurements   and  observations. 

Sir  Henry's  principal  works  are  measured  drawings 
and  sketches  in  various  parts,  which  may  be  classified 
as  follows  :  — 

Orkney  and  Shetland — Ruined  churches,  St.  Magnus 
Cathedral,  castles,  broughs,  stone  circles,  etc. 

Scotland— lona,   broughs,  stone  circles,  etc. 

England — Camps,  megalithic  remains,  now  in  the 
Dryden   collection,    Northampton    Museum. 

Isle  of  Man — Crosses,  etc.,  in  possession  of  Manx 
Society. 

Ireland — Crosses,  chapels,  etc.,  in  possession  of  his 
daughter.   Miss  Dryden. 

France — Megalithic  monuments  in  Brittany,  in  the 
Ashmolean  Museum, 

Holland — Miscellaneous. 

Sweden — Ruined  churches,  etc.,  of  Wisby,  Gottland, 
in/ possession  of  Miss  Dryden. 

The  collections  whose  distribution  is  not  specified 
above  are  dispersed  as   follows:  — 

Orkney  and  Shetland  churches,  etc.,  and  miscellaneous 
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Scottish  sketches,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johnston. 

St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  H.  J. 
Blanc,  R.S.A.,  Edinburgh. 

Scottish,  Orkney  and  Shetland  broughs,  stone  circles, 
etc.,  in  the  British  Museum. 

lona  collection,  with  the  Society  of  Scottish  Antiquaries. 

Sir  Henry  was  also  interested  in  music  and  old  sport. 
He  brought  out  a  translation  from  the  Norman  French 
of  one  of  the  oldest  hunting  treatises  written  by  an 
Englishman,  William  Tuici,  huntsman  to  King  Edward 
n.  Miss  Dryden  is  bringing  out  a  second  edition  with 
corrections  by  her  father. 

Sir  Henry  dated  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  churches 
(excepting  St.  Magnus)  from  the  twelfth  century.  There 
is  no  cross  church  in  Orkney,  and  only  one  in  Shetland. 

The  following  are  the  chief  features  of  these  churches  : 
No  aisles.  No  plinths.  Doors  chiefly  in  west  end  with 
square  and  round  heads,  several  have  no  rebates.  Three 
have  no  chancels,  but  all  the  rest  have  decided  chancels. 
No  chancel  doors.  Seven  have  chancel  arches  full  width 
of  chancel  ;  some  have  very  narrow  chancel  arches.  Two 
have  windows  with  circular  heads,  all  the  others  have 
flat  heads.  There  are  no  mullions,  or  transomes,  or  tri- 
angular heads.  Three  churches  have  windows  without 
grooves  for  glass,  and  without  external  chamfers.  Of 
the  six  churches  which  retain  the  East  ends,  four  have 
no  East  windows.  Orphir  alone  has  a  chancel  step. 
In  some  the  chancel  windows  are  very  low.  No  piscina 
remains,  and  only  one  sedile,  but  several  aumbries.  In 
four  cases  only  do  we  know  the  pitch  of  the  roof  :  one 
in  Shetland,  85°  ;  two  in  Orkney,  88°  ;  and  another  95°. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  grave  stones:  (i)  Keel-shaped 
slabs ;  (2)  rectangular  upright  stones,  with  crosses  cut 
into  them  ;  (3)  the  same,  but  without  ornament ;  (4)  up- 
right stones  cut  into  the  form  of  crosses. 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  detailed  description  of  the 
sketches.   It  was  announced  at  the  close  of  his  address  that 
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one  of  the  drawings,  **Tingwall  (I^ingvollr)  Loch,  Shet- 
land, looking  S.  by  W.,  showing  the  holm  which  was  the 
site  of  the  Lawting  of  Shetland,"  had  been  presented  to 
the  Club  by  Mr.  Johnston  ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him  for  his  generous  gift  and  for 
exhibiting  and  describing  this  very  interesting  collection. 


MEETING,   MAY    i8th 

Mr.  W.  G.  CoLLiNGvvooD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

Miss  F.  M.  Butlin  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Modern 
Denmark,"    with    lantern    illustrations. 

ANNUAL   DINNER,    JUNE     12TH. 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Dieudonne, 
Ryder  Street,  St.  James's,  on  Tuesday,  June  12th,  at 
7.45  p.m.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  F.S.A. ,  President, 
occupying  the  chair.  The  Vice-Chairmen  were  Mr.  H. 
Braskstad,  Colonel  Hobart,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson,  Vice- 
Presidents.  The  guest  of  the  evening  was  the  Norwegian 
Minister,  Professor  Fridthjof  Nansen,  and  about  sixty 
were  present,  including  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  Professor 
Israel  Gollancz,  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Club,  and  many  other  mem- 
bers and  friends. 

The  following  toasts  were  given: — "King Edward VII. 
of  England,"  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  who  also  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Norway  ;  Dr. 
Nansen  proposed  the  toast  of  the  Viking  Club,  to  which 
Mr.   Major  replied. 

Dr.  Nansen,  in  responding  to  the  toast  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Norway,  expressed  his  pleasure  at  being 
the  guest  of  the  Viking  Club  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
seeing  the  interest  which  was  taken  by  English  people 
in  Norway  and  in  all  matters  cormected  with  his  country, 
its  people,  and  its  history.  For  ages  past  there  had  been 
the  closest  relations,   commercial   and   otherwise,  between 
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the  two  nations,  and  he  was  proud  to  know  that  the  blood 
that  had  flowed  into  this  country  from  over-sea  in  days 
of  yore  was  appreciated  as  it  was,  for  he  found  that 
people  here  were  proud  of  their  descent  if  they  could 
trace  it  back  to  the  Vikings  of  old.  It  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  him  also  to  remember  that  people  in  England 
had  interested  themselves  in  Norway  in  1814,  when  Nor- 
way was  separated  from  Denmark,  and  was  handed  over 
by  the  Danish  King  to  the  Swedish  King,  as  if  it  were 
only  a  province,  a  thing  which  Denmark  had  no  right 
to  do.  It  was  a  great  honour  and  pleasure  to  Nor- 
wegians to  see  how  strong  the  British  sympathy  was 
with  Norway,  and  it  was  Norway's  hope  that  the  feeling 
would  grow,  if  possible,  stronger  in  the  future.  There 
would  soon  be  another  link  between  the  countries,  because 
in  a  few  days  an  English  Princess  was  going  to  be 
crowned  Norway's  Queen.  In  conclusion,  he  had  to 
thank  the  President  and  the  Club  for  their  kind  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  with  regard  to  his  own  work  in  the 
far  North.  If  he  had  been  able  to  do  anything  in  this— 
the  work  of  his  life — it  was  mainly  due  to  the  influence 
of  English  explorers,  on  whose  lines  he  had  followed. 
They  had,  he  might  say,  created  Polar  exploration,  and 
it  was  the  English  explorers  that  he  and  others  were 
trying  to  copy.  These  Polar  explorations  were  one  of 
the  many  leaves  in  the  laurels  of  this  great  nation,  and 
for  him  it  was  the  pursuit  of  such  work  which  connected 
him  most  closely  with  the  English  race. 

The  dinner  was  followed  by  a  musical  entertainment, 
at  which  Fr0ken  T.  Salicath  and  Mr.  Motte  sang  a  selec- 
tion of  songs,  Norwegian  and  English,  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Mansell   Stevens. 


JOINT  MEETING  WITH  THE  "  SOMERSET  MEN 
IN  LONDON,"  OCTOBER  26TH. 

By   the   courtesy  of   the   "  Somerset   Men   in  London," 
the  members  of  the  Viking  Club  were  invited  to  a  joint 
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meeting-  of  the  two  Societies  in  the  Crown  Room,  Holborn 
Restaurant,  when  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  Hon.  District 
Secretary  for  Somerset,  read  a  paper  on  "  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  Quantock  District  (with  special  refer- 
ence to,  possibly  Scandinavian,  Odinic  Survivals)."  Mr. 
J.  Harris  Stone,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
"  Somerset  Men  in  London,"  was  in  the  chair.  The  more 
important  points  in  Mr.  Whistler's  paper  from  the  Viking 
Club  point  of  view  have  been  communicated  to  the  Club 
in  his  District  Reports  in  this  and  previous  Saga-BoOKS, 
but  an  abstract  of  the  paper  will  be  found  on  pages 
T42-150. 


MEETING,    NOVEMBER    23RD. 

Mr.  W.  G.  CoLLiNGWooD,  F.S.A.  (President)  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  reported  that  on  Tuesday,  November 
20th,  a  deputation  from  the  Viking  Club  had  the  honour 
of  being  received  at  Buckingham  Palace,  in  order  to 
present  an  address  of  welcome  to  His  Majesty  King 
Haakon.  The  deputation  was  composed  of  the  following 
officers  and  members,  comprising  representatives  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland,  England,  Scotland,  and  Norway : 
Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  Chairman  of  the  Council  ;  Mrs. 
Johnston,  Hon.  Secretary  ;  Mr.  A.  Shaw  Mellor,  Treasurer 
elect  ;  Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor  ;  Mrs.  Major, 
and  Mr.  O.  T.  Olsen.  Lord  Hamilton,  of  Dalzell,  intro- 
duced Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  who  then  presented  the  other 
members  of  the  deputation  to  the  King.  Mrs.  Johnston 
then  presented  the  address  with  a  few  words  of  greeting, 
to  which  His  Majesty  graciously  replied.  The  address, 
which  was  designed  and  illuminated  by  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  and  enclosed  in  an  artistic  leather 
case,  embossed  with  a  design  of  a  carved  Scandinavian 
doorway  surmounted  by  a  Viking  ship,  also  the  work  of 
the  President,  was  as   follows  :  — 
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To  THEIR  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Norway. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesties : 

The  members  of  the  Viking  Club  beg  most  respectfully  to 
offer  their  greeting  and  welcome  to  Your  Majesties  on  this 
your  first  visit  to  Great  Britain  since  your  accession  to  the 
ancient  throne  of  the  Yngling  Kings. 

We  claim  an  especial  interest  in  this  event,  because  our 
Club  exists  to  study  and  preserve  the  records  of  that  age, 
when  Norway  and  the  Norse  took  so  important  a  share  in  the 
making  of  the  British  race. 

Counting  among  our  members  natives  of  Your  Majesties' 
Kingdom,  we  trust,  in  studying  past  history,  to  strengthen  the 
present  bond  which  links  us  to  Norway  by  many  ancestral 
memories  and  natural  sympathies. 

It  is  our  earnest  hope  and  wish  that  Your  Majesties'  reign 
may  be  long  and  prosperous,  to  the  furtherance  of  friendship 
between  Norway  and  Great  Britain. 

(Signed)     On  behalf  of  the  Viking  Club, 

W.  G.  CoLLiNGWooD,   President. 
Amy  Johnston,   Hon.  Secretary. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson,  Vice-President,  then  read  the 
following  papers: — "Notes  on  the  Danish  Moat  at  FuU 
ham,"  which  we  hope  to  print  in  a  future  issue,  and 
"  Runes  Amongst  Ogam  Illustrations  in  old  Irish  MSS." 

Mr.  Atkinson  commenced  the  latter  paper  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  Ogam  characters  and  their  use,  illustrated 
by  sketches  on  the  blackboard  and  rubbings  from  various 
inscribed  stones.  He  then  described  how  the  Runic 
futhork,  under  the  titles  of  "  Ogam  Lochlandach  "  and 
"  Gall  Ogam,"  occurs  on  tables  of  various  kinds  of  Ogams 
adapted  for  use  in  secret  or  cryptic  writings,  which  illus- 
trations are  given  in  the  "  Book  of  Ballymote,"  an  Irish 
codex,  dated  1391,  now  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  Dublin.  Runic  alphabets  are  also  given  in 
similar  lists  under  the  same  titles  in  another  Irish  MS. 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
the  title  Ogam  of  the  Lochlandach,  or  Gall  (foreigners), 
would  be  applicable  not  only  to  the  Norwegians  coming 
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from  the  land  of  fjords,  but  also  to  the  Danish  dwellers 
on  the  landlocked  waters  of  the  Baltic.  An  account  of 
these  characters  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Atkinson  to 
the  Royal  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of 
Ireland,  and  is  printed  with  facsimiles  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Association    for  July,    1874. 

Some  flint  implements  were  also  exhibited  which  had 
been  found  by  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison,  Hon.  District  Sec- 
retary, Norfolk,  at  the  so-called  "  Danish  Camp "  near 
Holkham.  These  included  some  twenty  neolithic  flakes, 
cores,  etc.,  one  very  beautiful  little  saw,  and  one  prob- 
able eolith.  The  camp  in  question  is  about  one  mile 
from  Holkham  Station,  and  threequarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  marsh  and  sand- 
hills. It  is  700  yards  round  the  inner  mound,  and  within 
it  is  a  circular  depression,  very  like  a  dew-pond,  about 
23  yards  in  diameter  and  6  feet  deep.  The  flakes  were 
all  surface  finds,  so  give  no  positive  evidence  as  to  the 
camp. 


MEETING,    DECEMBER     14TH. 

Mr.  EiRiKR  Magni^sson,  M.A.  (Hon.  Vice-President)  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Sveinbjorn  Sveinbjornsson  read  a  paper  on 
*'  Northern  Folk-Songs :  Danish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian, 
and  Swedish "  (with  Vocal  Illustrations).  The  paper, 
with  some  of  the  melodies,  is  printed  on  pages    151-171. 


FOURTEENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  COUNCIL. 


METHODS    OF    WORK. 

During  the  year  1905  the  work  of  the  Club  included  : — The 
holding  of  seven  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers 
on  Northern  subjects;  visits  to  Bedford  and  the  Exhibition  of 
Water  Colour  Drawings  of  Icelandic  Scenery  by  W.  G.  Colling- 
wood,  the  President;  the  social  function  of  the  Annual  Dinner; 
adding  to  the  Library  and  Museum  ;  the  survey  of  Orkney  Place- 
Names;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Book  Agency. 

The  Council  recommend  that  the  work  of  the  Club  should 
be  continued  on  similar  lines  during  the  forthcoming  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Book  Agency. 

MEETINGS. 

January  20th. — Presidential  Address  with  lantern  illustrations, 
of  life  and  scenery  in  Orkney.  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D., 
President. 

February  17th. — "  Homer  and  Beowulf."  Professor  J,  Wight 
Duff,  M.A. 

March  17th. — "Old  Icelandic  Churches."     Mrs.  Disney  Leith. 

"  A  Visit  to  the  Danework."     H.  A.  Kjser,  M.A.,  Hon. 
District  Secretary  for  Denmark. 

"  The  Ship  Find  in  Norway."     Albany  F.  Major. 

April  14th. — The  Oldest  Known  List  of  Scandinavian  Names." 
Jon  Stefansson,  Ph.D. 

May  9th, — Annual  Dinner. 

May  12th. — "  Some  Notes  on  the  Supernatural  Element  in 
Icelandic  Literature."     Miss  S.  C.  Riicker. 

November  17th. — "  Faroe  and  the  Faroese,"  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.     Pastor  Axel  Bergh. 

December  15th.—"  Ship  Burials."  Haakon  Schetelig,  Hon. 
District  Secretary  for  Norway  (Bergen  and  West  Coast). 

In  addition  to  the  above  meetings  the  members  of  the  Club 
were  invited  by  the  Folk-Lore  Society  to  the  society's  meeting  on 
February  15th,  when  a  paper  on  "  The  Ragnar0k  and  Valhalla 
Myths  and  Evidence  as  to  the  period  from  which  they  date  "  was 
read  by  Albany  F.  Major;  and  on  May  20th,  Dr.  Jon  Stefansson, 
representing  the  Viking  Club  at  the  invitation  of  the  Yorkshire 
Dialect  Society,  read  his  paper  on  "  The  Oldest  Known  List  of 
Scandinavian  Names,  with  their  Bearing  on  Yorkshire  Place- 
Names,"  at  a  meeting  of  that  Society  at  Holmfirth. 
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EXCURSIONS. 

June  3rcl.  — Visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  Water  Colour  Drawings 
ot  Icelandic  Scenery,  &c.,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  F.S.A., 
President  of  the  Viking  Club,  at  the  Bniton  Gallery. 
Notes  on  events  connected  with  the  subjects  by  Albany 
F.  Major. 

July  ist.— Visit  to  Bedford  to  visit  Willington  Camp,  and 
other  sites  connected  with  the  Anglo-Danish  Campaign  of 
A.D.  g2i,  described  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Goddard  in  his  paper  on 
"The  Danish  Camp  on  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,"  in 
Saga-Book,  Vol.   III.,  pages  326-337. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  attended  by  80  members  and  guests,  was 
held  on  May  gth,  at  the  Bruton  Galleries,  on  the  eve  of  the  opening 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Water  Colour  Drawings  of  Icelandic  Scenery, 
by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  the  President.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
the  President,  and  the  following  were  entertained  as  guests  of  the 
Club— the  Right  Hon.  J.  Bryce,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  Bryce,  Baron  de 
Bildt  (the  Swedish  Minister),  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  and  Professor 
I.  Gollancz. 

SAG  A=  BOOK    AND    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Saga-Book  for  1904  has  been  issued  to  all  Members  for 
1904,  and  to  Members  elected  in   1905, 

The  Saga-Book  for  1905  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will 
be  issued  in  April  to  Members  who  have  paid  their  subscription. 

The  following  Publications  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  during 
the  next  twelve  months,  of  which  special  prospectuses  will  be 
issued  : — 

Translation  Series.  Vol.  II.  Ssemundar  Edda  (first  portion, 
excluding  the  V()lsunga  lays).  By  Olive  Bray,  illustrated 
by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Bibliography  of  Northern  Literature.    By  Jon  Stefansson,  Ph.D. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-Lore  Series,  a  quarterly  issue  of 
Miscellany  and  Diplomatarium  Orcadense  et  Hjaltlandense. 
Edited  by  A.  W.  Johnston  and  A.  Leslie. 

The  following  Members  have  been  appointed  a  Publications 
Committee  :  G.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  Collingwood,  A.  F,  Major. 

LIBRARY    AND    MUSEUM. 

The  collection  of  books  and  antiquities  remains  in  the 
temporary  charge  of  Mr,  A.  W.  Johnston,  F. S.A.Scot.,  as  Hon. 
Librarian.  A  catalogue  has  been  printed  and  may  be  had  for  6d. 
The  Hon.  Librarian  will  be  glad  to  receive  gifts  of  books  and 
antiquities  to  the  Library  and  Museum,  and  cases  for  books  and 
exhibits. 
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BOOK    AGENCY. 

The  Book  Agency  will  hereafter  be  conducted  independently 
by  the  Hon.  Librarian. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  1905  the  Club  lost  five  members  by  death 
and  twelve  by  withdrawal,  while  nineteen  Subscribing  Members  and 
one  Honorary  Member  have  been  added  to  the  roll,  and  the 
exchange  of  Proceedings  arranged  with  two  Societies. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Membership  consisted  of  56 
Honorary  and  203  Subscribing  Members,  of  which  20  have 
compounded  and  are  compounding  by  instalments  for  their  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  Proceedings  exchanged  with  twelve  Societies. 

STATEMENTS    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  Balance  Sheet  and  Accounts  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,  1905,  are  appended. 

The  Book  Agency  shows  a  profit  of  ;^5  15s.  iid. 

Adopted  by  the  Council, 

A,  W.  JOHNSTON,  Chairman. 

April  yth,  1906. 

Adopted  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 

W.  G.  COLLING  WOOD,  President. 
April  27th,  1906.  , 
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VISIT   TO    BRIDGWATER,    JUNE  2ND  to  4TH. 

A  small  party  of  members,  and  friends  interested  in  their 
researches,  assembled  at  Bridgwater  on  Friday,  June  ist, 
1906,  in  order  to  visit  the  actual  country  of  King  Alfred's 
campaign  from  Athelney  in  878,  to  inspect  the  local  sites 
assigned  to  various  incidents  in  the  operations  accord- 
ing to  the  identifications  of  the  late  Bishop  Clifford, 
and  to  discuss  generally  in  the  light  of  these  investiga- 
tions the  claims  of  the  various  sites  given  for  the  field 
of  the  king's  decisive  victory  at  Ethandune  over  the  Danes 


MONUMENT     ON     ATHELNEY. 
From  a  photograph  by  J.  Harris  Stone. 

under  Guthrum.  Besides  local  members  of  the  Club, 
Somerset  was  represented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Somerset  Men  in  London,  Mr.  J.  Harris 
S^one,  and  others.  The  party,  which  was  under  the 
general  conduct  of  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor,  found 
very  comfortable  headquarters  at  the  Bristol  Arms,  Bridg- 
water. 
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Early  on  Saturday  morning  they  were  met  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Whistler,  Hon.  District  Secretary  for 
Somerset,  who  has  made  the  problems  connected  with  this 
campaign  his  special  study.^  Under  his  guidance,  and 
reinforced  by  local  recruits,  the  party  drove  by  North 
Petherton  and  Lyng,  with  brief  halts  at  the  respective 
churches,  to  Athelney  and  Borough  Bridge,  Alfred's  fen 
fortress  just  below  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tone  and 
Parrett.  The  site  of  Athelney,  so  evidently  once  an  island 
in  the  marshes,  was  closely  examined,  and  the  causeway, 
Alfred's  original  work,  connecting  it  with  the  steep 
"  burh  "  of  Borough  Bridge,  observed.  From  the  latter 
point,  after  scaling  the  steep  hill  of  the  "burh"  and 
inspecting  the  church,  the  party  drove  on  after  lunch  by 
the  former  marsh-islands  of  Othery,  Middlezoy,  Weston 
Zoyland  and  Chedzoy,  with  their  remarkable  churches 
and  memories  of  Sedgemoor.  These  islands  extend  in 
a  chain  from  Athelney  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  com- 
manding height  of  Edington,  on  the  Polden  Hills,  at 
which  latter  point  the  members  halted  to  discuss  the  proba- 
bilities of  that  site  as  the  battlefield  of  Ethandune.  The 
claims  of  an  alternative  position  much  further  up  the 
valley  of  the  Parrett,  where  a  vast  camp,  originally  Roman, 
exists  on  the  ridge  of  the  Hamdon  Hills  near  Montacute, 
were  put  forward  by  one  of  the  party,  Mr.  W.  L.  Radford, 
who  read  a  paper  suggesting  this  site  before  the  Somerset- 
shire Archaeological  Society  in  1905.  The  general  opinion 
of  the  party  was  in  favour  of  the  Edington  site  as  most 
likely  from  a  strategical  point  of  view,  though  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Radford's  theory  had  its  own  claims  to 
recognition. 

Col.  Hobart,  Vice-President,  who  was  one  of  the 
party,  has  since  informed  us  that,  in  his  view,  if  we 
grant  the  assumption  that  Guthrum  wanted  to  join  hands 
with  Hubba,  and  expected  him  to  land  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Parrett,  he  must  almost  of  necessity  have  marched 

1  See    his  paper,    "Ethandune,    a.d.    878:     King   Alfred's    Campaign 
from  Athelney."     Saga-Book,  vol.  ii.,  and  various  District  Reports. 


CHEDDAR    CLIFFS    AND    WATERFALL. 
From    a    photograph    by    J.   Harris    Stone. 
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along  the  ridge  of  the  Poldens,  which  runs  like  a  pro- 
montory nearly  to  the  river-mouth  through  country  that 
must  in  those  days  have  been  marshland  and  almost 
impassable  for  an  army.  The  ridge  of  hills,  moreover, 
commands  Alfred's  position  at  Athelney  and  in  the  fen 
islands,  which  the  Danes  could  not  have  afforded  to 
neglect.  In  any  case  it  was  very  strongly  felt  by  those 
present  that  the  most  probable  place  for  the  final  battle 
of  the  campaign  on  strategical  and  topographical  grounds 
was  in  the  Athelney  district,  near  Aller,  where  Guthrum 
was  baptized  shortly  after  his  defeat,  and  Wedmore, 
where  he  was  confirmed  and  where  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  signed.  On  these  grounds  the  party  were  generally 
inclined  to  reject  Camden's  identification  of  sites  in 
Wiltshire,  near  Chippenham,  which  most  historians  have 
followed  without  further  investigation.  These  sites  have, 
however,  on  philological  grounds  been  supported  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Stevenson,  in  his  recent  edition  of  Asser's  "  Life 
of  Alfred,"  where  he  endeavours  to  identify  Edington 
near  Chippenham  with  the  Ethandune  of  Alfred's  will, 
and  shows  that  in  Domesday  the  Somersetshire  Edington 
appears  as  Edwinetune,  no  doubt  originally  Eadwines- 
tun.  This  latter  argument  is  not,  however  necessarily 
conclusive.  Edington  Hill,  which  to-day  is  called 
locally  Eddendon  or  Eddandun,  is  above  the  village  of 
Edington,  which  is  on  the  level  "  moor."  There  is  no 
apparent  reason  why  the  hill  should  have  given  its  name 
to  the  village,  or  the  village  to  the  hill,  and  the  names 
may  be  of  independent  origin.  There  for  the  present 
the  question  must  remain. 

No  plans  were  made  for  Whit  Sunday,  when  some  of 
the  party  visited  Cheddar  to  see  the  famous  "  gap  "  in  the 
Mendips,  with  its  cliffs,  caves  and  waterfall.  Others 
drove  to  church  at  Aller,  being  anxious  particularly 
to  see  the  font,  which  is  said  to  be  the  very  one  in  which 
Guthrum  was  baptized.  This  is  not  impossible,  though 
a  writer  in  The  Church  Times  of  March  15th,  1907,  in 
a  review  of  "  Memorials  of  Old  Somerset,"  scoffs  at  the 
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idea  of  its  being  anything  but  "  a  Norman  font  of  a 
common-place  and  not  very  early  type."  The  bowl  alone 
is  in  existence,  a  massive  circular  bowl  of  unomamented 
stone,  which  was  found  in  a  pond  in  the  vicarage  garden 
when  the  church  was  being  restored  during  last  century. 
The  gathering  place  on  Monday  was  Cannington, 
where  the  party  first  inspected  the  fine  church,  and  then 
visited  Cannington  Park,  near  Combwich  on  the  Parrett. 
Here  there  is  an  ancient  stone-walled  fort,  with  an  evident 
battle-burial  hard  by  and  strong  local  traditions,  which 
the  late  Bishop  Clifford  imagined  was  the  site  of  Hubba's 
landing  and  defeat.  No  excavations  could  be  made,  but 
fragments  of  human  bones  from  the  burial-place  and 
shore  pebbles,  evidently  sling-stones,  from  the  fort  on  the 
hill-top  were  found  by  several  members.  The  next  halt 
was  at  Stoke  Courcy,  with  its  magnificent  Norman  church 
and  churchyard  cross.  The  latter  is  modern,  but  on  the 
old  base  and  site,  which,  contrary  to  custom,  is  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  The  cross  no  doubt  preceded 
the  church,  and  in  this  instance  it  stood  so  near  the  brook 
that  no  room  was  left  to  build  the  church  in  the  usual 
position  north  of  the  cross.  Another  result  from  this  is 
that  the  church  has  no  south  porch.  Of  the  old  market 
cross,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  a  lane  leading  to  a  "  holy 
well,"  only  the  base,  showing  traces  of  rich  ornamentation, 
remains.  Being  Whit  Monday,  the  Stoke  Courcy  club 
festival  was  in  progress,  and  the  members  of  the  party 
were  much  interested  in  the  procession,  which  passed 
down  the  street,  as  they  were  about  to  drive  off,  on  its 
way  to  service  at  the  church,  with  bands,  banners  and 
club  staves  bearing  ornamented  heads.  These  latter  are 
becoming  valuable  relics  of  the  past,  for  these  festivals, 
unhappily,  are  dying  out,  as  the  old  benefit  clubs  vanish. 
At  Stringston  another  churchyard  cross  was  inspected. 
This  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century,  is  elaborate  in 
pattern  and  has  never  been  defaced,  though  the  sculpture 
has  suffered  from  weathering.  The  shaft  is  a  monolith 
of  conglomerate  grit.     Finally  Danesborough  Camp,  on 
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the  Quantocks,  was  reached,  where  the  Rev.  W.  Gresswell, 
the  well-known  authority  on  West  Somerset,  met  the 
party.  The  inspection  of  the  camp  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Stone's  great  archaeological  knowledge,  and 
Mr.  Radford's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  records  and 
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FIFTEENTH    CENTURY    CROSS,    STRINGSTON. 
From  a  photograph  by  J.  Harris  Stone. 

archaeology  of  the  county,  were  of  very   great  value   to 
the  other  members  of  the  party  during  the  excursion. 

We  have  to  thank  Health  Resort  for  kindly  allowing 
;.is  the  use  of  the  blocks  illustrating  this  article,  from 
photographs  by  Mr.  J.   Harris  Stone. 
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ENGLAND. 
EAST    ANGLIA. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  District  Secretary,  sends 
the  following- :  — 

Philological  Notes. 

The  Suffolk  villagers  here  use  "  stoolt "  for  the  past 
tense  and  participle  of  "  steal,"  pronouncing  the  oo  as 
in  "wood."  This  reminds  us  of  "  stolit,"  the  Icelandic 
participle  of  "stela."  The  sentence  "  hann  helir  j^at 
stolit "  would  be  in  Suffolk  parlance  "  he  have  stoolt 
that." 

Not  long  ago  I  came  upon  the  expression  in  the  Water- 
dalesmen's  Saga  "  fam  g6(^dm  monnum  lik,"  "  like  few 
good  folk  "  ;  used  of  a  wicked  old  witch,  as  an  ironical 
expression  for  "  unmatched  in  badness."  The  phrase 
seems  to  have  been  proverbial  ;  and  it  rather  reminded 
me  of  an  old  Essex  saying  current  among  my  relatives 
there,  about  any  one  siii  generis  and  cantankerous.  "  He 
is  like  Hackett's  bull,"  they  said.  But  if  you  enquired 
what  that  animal  was  like,  you  were  told,  "  Like  nobody 
but  himself." 

Tadpole,  Pollywiggle,   Tantiddle. 

In  this  note  there  is  nothing  strictly  Vikingian.  In- 
deed I  doubt  if  Vikings  cared  for  such  very  little  things 
as  tadpoles.  But  I  was  led  to  search  into  the  names  for 
them  by  hearing  a  saga,  told  me  by  a  woman  in  the  parish, 
about  a  friend  of  hers  who  had  a  swarm  of  tadpoles 
inside  her,  which  consumed  all  her  "  victuals  "  and  caused 
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her  death.  And  she  called  the  creatures  "  tantiddles." 
Of  "  tadpole  "  one  guesses  "  toad  "  to  be  probably  the  first 
part.  And  Skeat  explains  the  word,  "  A  toad  which  is 
nearly  all  '  poll  '  or  '  head.'  "  Only  one  might  have  ex- 
pected rather  "  poll-toad  "  than  "  toad-poll."  Also  it  is 
odd  that  "  frog  "  has  not  come  into  the  name ;  for  the 
well-known  tadpoles  are  mostly  the  young  of   frogs. 

With  regard  to  the  country  name  "  poUy-wiggle," 
"  wiggle  "  may  express  the  wagging  motion,  and  "  polly  " 
again  be  from  "  poll,"  head  :  only  "  tail-wagger  "  would 
seem  more  correct.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  good  natur- 
alist, set  some  of  his  village  boys  to  spell  the  word. 
Without  exception  they  spelt  it  with  a  d  for  //,  "  pody- 
wiggle."  Now  hereabouts,  in  speaking,  they  often  slur 
or  soften  d  between  vowels  into  a  liquid  (r  especially)  : 
but  in  this  case  they  were  doing  the  reverse.  (Classical 
scholars  may  remember  Suk/jv,  "  lacryma,"  'oSuo-o-evt, 
"  Ulysses.") 

For  tadpole  the  Scandinavian  languages  seem  to  have 
no  name :  in  a  Danish  dictionary  I  find  only  the  peri- 
phrasis "  frog  with  tail."  The  Germans  have  "  kaul- 
frosch,"  and  "  kaul-krote  "  for  the  two  batrachian  infants. 
The  French  have  "  tetard,"  not  accentuated  as  if  from 
"  tete,"  but  as  if  "  suckling "   from   teter. 

Former,  Foremost. 

Icelandic   "  framar,"    "  framast." 

In  Icelandic  "  fram  "  is  a  common  adverb,  "  forward  "  : 
from  which  come  the  comp.  and  superl.  "  framar," 
"  framast,"  corresponding  to  the  English  "  former,"  "  fore- 
most," this  last  being  originally  "  formest."  And  surely 
both  "  f  orm-er  "  and  "  f  orm-est "  were  based  on  a  stem 
"  from  "   or  "  form,"  corresponding  to  Icel.    "  fram." 

Thus  Vigfusson  in  his  dictionary  says  : 

This  adv.  with  its  compds  and  derivatives  may  be  said  to  have 
been  lost  in  Germ,  as  well  as  Engl.,  and  at  a  very  early  time.  Even 
Ulfilas  uses  "fram"  only  in  two  passages  as  adverb,  viz., 
Rom.  xiii.  12,  where  he  renders  "  the  night  is  far  spent  "  by  "  framis 
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galei])an,"  which  recalls  to  mind  the  Tcel.  **  fram-liSinn  "  =  deceased, 
past;  and  Mark  i.  19  where  npo^aiveiv  is  rendered  by  "gaggan 
framis "  =  Icel.  ganga  fram.  Cp.  also  the  Gothic  compds 
"  fram-gahts  "  r=z  progress,  Philipp.  i.  25;  "  fram-aldrs  "  •=  stricken 
in  years.  In  O.  H.  G.  "vram"  =  ultra  still  occurs,  but  is 
now  lost  in  Germ,  as  well  as  in  Engl. 

All  this  appears  to  me  rightly  put ;  and  it  proves  a 
stem  "  from  "  or  "  form,"  on  which  "  f orm-er  "  and  "  form- 
est "  were  based,  and  "  form-er  "  with  no  less  right  and 
regularity  than   "  form-est." 

But  Skeat  says  of  "  former  "  : 

A  false  formation  to  suit  M.E.  "formest,"  i.e,  foremost.  Formed 
by  adding  -er  to  the  base  "  form"  of  A.S.  "forma"  first;  really  a 
superlative  form  precisely  equivalent  to  Lat.  primus,  where  -m-  is 
an  Aryan  superl.  suffix. 

I  demur  to  the  words  "  false  formation  "  :  "  form-er  " 
seems  to  me  formed  as  truly  and  rightly  as  "  form-est." 
That  the  stem  ending  in  jn  was  originally  superlative 
is  true  alike  for  Gothic,  Icelandic,  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  wherever  it  may  occur :  but,  this  superlativeness 
becoming  forgotten,  "  former  "  seems  to  me  as  right  as 
"  formest,"   and  to  have  been  unfairly   discredited. 

Some  purists  did  avoid  using  it :  e.g.,  Gray.  "  It  is 
not,"  says  Skeat,  "  in  very  early  use."  Written  examples 
may  not  be  producible :  but  I  cannot  but  believe  that  in 
formation  "  former  "  and  "  formest "  were  about  simul- 
taneous and  early,  as  were  in  Icelandic  "  framar "  and 
"  framast." 

Passages  where  "  former "  occurs  in  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare  and  a  few  other  fairly  early  writers  are  given 
in  Tovey's  Gray,  vol.  ii.,  p.   27.     Here  are  two  : 

"Yet  did  her  face  and  former  parts  professe 
A  fair  young  maiden." 

— Spenser,  F.  Q.  VI.  vi,  10. 

*'  Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell." 

—  Shakspeare,  Julius  Caesar  V.  i.  80. 

In  both  passages  "  former  "  is  used  in  the  local  sense  ; 
and  this  is  by  far  the  most  common  use  of  the  Icelandic 
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"  framar,"  "  framast."  In  the  authorized  version  of  the 
Bible  "  former  "  is  very  frequent  (occurs  39  times)  in  the 
temporal  sense. 

The  spelling  "  foremost "  came  probably  from  a  wrong 
idea  that  the  word  should  be  referred  to  "  for  "  or  "  fore." 
Yet  the  word  "hind-most"  may  be  taken  to  justify  in 
part  a  superlative  "  fore-most "  really  based  on  "  fore." 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.A.,  M.R.C.S.,  District  Sec 
retary,  writes :  — 

Further  Notes  on  "  Kynwich  Castle." 

During  the  summer  of  1905  Mr.  Major  and  myself,  assisted 
by  Dr.  Swale,  made  a  few  exploratory  trenches  within 
the  defences  of  the  ancient  hill-fort  near  Combwich, 
already  mentioned  in  other  Saga  BOOKS  as  most  probably 
the  scene  of  the  fall  of  Hubba  in  the  Athelney  campaigns.^ 
The  primary  intention  of  these  explorations  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  fort  had  at  any  time  been  a  permanent 
place  of  habitation,  enclosing  anything  of  the  nature  of 
hut  circles  or  pits,  and  except  that  scattered  flint  chips 
and  early  potsherds  of  the  Glastonbury  type  proved  the 
camp  to  be  of  very  early  construction  and  use,  nothing 
indicating  any  permanent  residence  was  to  be  found.  At 
one  spot,  however,  a  find  was  made,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  fort  has  actually  been  manned  against  a  siege 
at  some  time.  Almost  on  the  rock,  and  beneath  some 
eighteen  inches  of  mould,  in  a  spot  overlooking  the  tidal 
ford  of  the  Barrett,  which  the  fort  commands,  lay  a  dozen 
or  so  of  carefully  chosen  oval  shore  pebbles,  of  uniform 
size  and  type,  and  of  the  shape  usually  considered  to  be 
that  used,  for  slinging.-  With  them  were  the  only  shards 
of  wheel-turned  pottery  which  showed  any  omamenta- 
tio;i,  the  inference  being  that   here  had   been  a   slinger's 

*  Vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  pp.  165,  166,  174,  175  ;  Vol.  iv.,  part  i.,  p.  22. 

"^  We  found  also  many  other  similar  pebbles,  scattered  about  in  different 
places  where  we  dug  within  the  entrenchments. — Ed. 
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post  during   some   siege   of  later  date  than   that   of   the 
original    fort-builders. 

Traces  of  the  Norsemen  at  Porlock. 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  former  existence 
of  a  chapel  of  St.  Olaf,  in  the  church  of  St.  Dubritius 
at  Porlock.  I  am  unable  as  yet  to  say  more  of  the  date 
of  this  chapel,  but  the  dedication  points  very  plainly 
to  some  close  connection  between  the  little  ancient  port 
and  the  Norsemen  either  as  actual  founders  of  the  place, 
or  as  traders.  Bristol  was  once  the  headquarters  of  the 
Iceland  trade,  and  it  is  possible  that  Porlock  and  Watchet 
may  have  taken  their  share  in  the  shipping  as  ports  of 
call  for  supplies,  or  pilotage  ;  but  that  Watchet  began  as 
a  Norse  settlement  contemporary  with  the  Welsh  pos- 
sessions on  the  opposite  shore,  with  Williton,  "  the  town 
of  the  Wealas,"  two  miles  inland  on  the  main  western 
road  as  the  market   depot,   is  more   than   probable. 

Scandinavian  Legends. 

In  this  connection  may  be  recorded  a  distinctly  Scandi- 
navian legend  concerning  a  large  tumulus  on  the  coast, 
some  ten  miles  west  of  Watchet  and  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Parrett.  It  stands  on  rising  ground  above  a  well- 
marked  former  inlet  of  the  sea,  still  known  in  its  present 
state  of  marshland  as  "  Wick,"  and  is  an  ideal  place  for 
the  burial  of  a  chief  near  the  ships  which  lay  in  the  tidal 
waters  of  the  inlet.  Being  about  ninety  feet  across,  and 
some  eleven  feet  high,  any  attempt  at  exploration  would 
be  costly^  the  mound,  moreover,  being  mostly  composed 
of  stones,  and  the  local  statement  being  that  "  if  it  is 
taken  away  by  day  it  is  brought  back  at  night,"  which 
may  be  the  remembrance  of  some  premature  attempt  at 
grave  rifling  and  frustration  by  the  original  builders. 

The  field  in  which  the  mound  stands  is  called  "  Pixies* 
piece,"  and  the  last  pixies  of  our  Quantock  country  were 
disturbed,  "  in  the  memory  of  the  present  grandfathers," 
by  "  Mr.  Rawlings  "  while  thrashing  in  the  adjacent  lonely 
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barn.  He  was  passing,  and  heard  the  busy  flails  at  work, 
and  so  went  to  learn  who  was  there.  There  were  voices, 
too.     One  said  to  another  : 

"  How  I  does  tweat !  " 

Whereon  another  answered,  "Thee  do  tweat,  do'ee? 
Well,  then   I  do  double-tweat,   looky  zee." 

Whereon  the  farmer  looked  over  the  half -door,  and  saw 
the  little  men  in  their  red  caps  a-threshing. 

"Well  done,  then,  my  little  vellows !  "  he  shouted.  But 
they  fled,  and  have  been  seen  no  more. 

Now  they  live  in  the  mound,  which  moves  mysteriously 
from  place  to  place  about  the  field.  There  was  a  plough- 
man at  work  in  the  next  field  with  his  team,  who  heard 
them.     There  came  a  little  voice  crying  piteously  : 

"  I've  broken  my  peel !     I've  broken  my  peel !  " 

It  is  a  lonely  place,  and  the  man  thought  it  strange 
that  a  child  should  be  playing  around  the  mound,  and 
so,  as  the  crying  went  on,  thought  he  had  better  go  and 
see  if  the  little  one  was  lost.  But  there  was  no  child  to  be 
seen,  though  a  little  wooden  baker's  shovel,  the  "  peel," 
with  which  the  bread  is  put  into  the  old  stone  ovens,  lay 
with  its  long  handle  broken  on  the  mound  side.  This, 
being  good-natured,  he  mended  with  a  lashing  of  string, 
and  left  where  he  found  it,  and  so  went  back  to  his  team 
until  the  day's  work  was  over.  Then,  as  he  passed  the 
mound,  he  looked  to  see  if  the  peel  was  yet  there.  It  had 
gone,  but  in  its  place  lay  a  beautiful  hot  cake  baked  for 
him  in  the  oven  of  the  grateful  Pixies. 

Mr.  Craigie  gives  an  almost  identical  story  of  a  mound 
and  a  broken  peel  in  his  Scandinavian  folklore  and 
legends,  "  The  Bergwoman's  bread  "  ;  and  I  have  so  far 
heard  no  English  variant  of  the  story.  Unless  there  is 
such,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  so  distinctively  Scandinavian 
a  legend  can  have  originated  in  the  heart  of  Saxon 
Wessex,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  very  definite  proof  of 
the  old  Norse  influence  on  the  Severn  shores,  even  if  the 
mound  itself  be  not  that  of  some  Viking  chief,  perhaps 
even  of  Hubba  himself. 
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Story  of  a  Lost  Find. 

The  particulars  of  a  very  curious  find  made  by  himself 
some  fifty  years  ago,  "  when  there  was  nobody  to  tell  us 
about  these  things,"  have  been  given  me  by  an  old  plough- 
man of  my  parish.  He  was  then  working  in  the  Welling- 
ton district,  on  the  Devon  border  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  field,  which  he  was  ploughing  unusually  deep,  the  share 
struck  something  which  left  a  shining  metal  ring  on  the 
point.  Investigation  with  a  spade  borrowed  from  a 
hedger  at  hand  revealed  the  remains  of  "  some  sort  of  a 
great  pot,  which  was  all  rotten  and  fell  to  bits.  It  was 
blue,  and  that  was  all  one  could  tell  of  it."  There  was 
also  the  other  ring  which  had  formed  either  the  handle 
fastening  or  else  had  been  the  only  means  of  lifting  the 
cauldron,  and  besides  that  half  a  dozen  small  yellow 
metal  bowls,  which  had  been  packed  into  the  great  one. 
He  reckoned  that  these  bowls  were  brass,  like  the  two 
rings,  and  he  sold  them  as  such  for  2s.  gd.  to  a  man  in 
Wellington.  "  Like  as  not  they  were  gold,"  he  said,  medi- 
tatively. "  And  we  reckoned  they  had  been  stolen  and 
buried  where  we  did  vind  them.  They  do  zay  that  once 
on  a  time  there  was  a  public-house  in  that  field,  but  not 
as  any  one  ever  remembered.  We  reckoned  these  things 
had  been  stolen  from  the  house  and  buried." 

Exactly  such  a  find  is  illustrated  on  page  340,  vol.  ii, 
of  "  The  Viking  Age,"  where  the  large  kettle  is  filled  with 
deep  shield  bosses,  which  have  all  the  appearance  of 
bowls.  In  this  case  burnt  bones  were  covered  by  the 
bosses,  and  the  "  blue  "  layer  which  marked  the  outline 
of  the  large  vessel  of  my  informant's  find  would  prob- 
ably be  the  blue  iron  phosphate  known  as  *'  Vivianite," 
which  is  always  indicative  of  the  juxtaposition  of  animal 
matter  and  iron  in  a  burial  find. 

It  is  possible  that  the  traditional  "  public-house  "  was 
actually  a  temple  "  Hof,"  and  that  here  were  buried  the 
cauldron  and  blood-bowls  of  the  "  Ve,"  at  the  time  when 
the  Christian  British  expelled  some  Northern  settlers  who 
had  wandered  inland   from  Watchet.     The  type  of  find 
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seems  distinctly  Scandinavian,  and  is  strange  in  British 
Devon,  to  which  the  Saxons  did  not  penetrate  until  they 
were  fully  Christianised. 

Reported  Find  of  a  Viking  Helmet  in  Ireland. 

In  describing  to  the  Irish  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  June,  1905,  the  find  of  a  Danish  gold  pin  at  Clontarf, 
Mr.  Milligan  also  mentioned  that  in  1903  he  found  in 
Ards  peninsula  a  splendid  bronze  brooch  of  the  Viking 
period,  with  a  Viking  helmet.  Unfortunately  the  material 
of  which  the  latter  is  made  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
brief  report  of  the  meeting  given  m  the  "Antiquary," 
but  in  any  case  the  find  is  worth  recording,  helmets  being 
extremely  rare.  Even  the  Museum  of  Christiania  does 
not  contain  a  single  perfect  specimen,  though  fragments 
are  not  infrequent.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain,  that 
it  was  not  provided  with  the  wings  so  dear  to  the  artists 
who  illustrate  Viking  stories. 

The  Winged  Helmet  Myth. 

Against  those  anachronisms,  probably  evolved  from 
some  late  German  source  of  the  "Lohengrin"  order,  I, 
as  a  sufferer,  would  hereby  register  a  solemn  protest,  being 
absolutely  unable  to  find  any  authority  for  them,  though 
for  the  horned  helm,  and  also  for  the  boar-crested  helm, 
there  is  plenty,  examples  of  both  being  in  the  British 
Museum,  besides  the  well-known  early  pictured  repre- 
sentations of  the  former,  and  "  Beowulf "  mentions  of 
the  latter.^ 

Blood  Stenting. 

That  "  White  witchcraft "  still  exists  in  a  more  or  less 
surreptitious  way  in  the  west  is  well  known  ;  but  a  charm 
against  haemorrhage,  of  a  somewhat  unusual  type,  from 
Black  Torrington  in  North  Devon,  may  be  worth  record- 
ing, though  it  may  not  be  of  Northern  origin.  In  this 
case  there  is  no  attempt  at  secrecy,  the  user  of  the  charm 

^  See  Saga-Book,  Vol.  iv,  p.  413. 
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being  proud  of  his  occult  power,  and  by  no  means  making 
profit  of  it.  He  is  a  small  farmer  of  the  district,  and 
claims  to  be  the  last  person  by  whom  the  charm  can  be 
effectively  used,  as  it  can  only  be  handed  on  by  a  woman 
who  herself  has  the  power  of  "  stenting  blood  "  by  its  use. 
It  came  to  him  from  such  a  wise  woman,  and,  so  far  as 
he  knows,  he  is  the  only  person  to  whom  she  transmitted 
the  gift,  while  of  course  he  is  unable  to  hand  it  on. 

The  charm  itself  consists  in  repeating  the  verse  Ezekiel 
xvi.  6  {q-v.).  It  is  to  some  extent  apposite,  being  a  direct 
command  to  an  individual  suffering  from  haemorrhage  to 
"  live,"  though  with  no  command  to  the  blood  itself. 
Whether  this  may  not  be  a  Christianised  version  of  some 
older  formula  I  cannot  venture  to  say  ;  but  it  is  likely. 
The  descent  of  the  "  stenting  "  power  in  the  female  line 
alone  is  most  remarkable.  The  context  of  the  verse  may 
possibly  infer  that  it  was  originally  used  by  women  only, 
and  on  certain  emergencies  :  but  this  does  not  seem  prob- 
able. At  the  present  day  the  help  of  the  "  stenter "  is 
sought  in  any  case,  whether  veterinary  or  otherwise,  where 
it  is  required,  and  it  is  claimed,  and  indeed  firmly  believed 
in  the  district,  that  it  is  always  successful.  Two  such 
cases  were  cited  to  me,  one  of  a  wounded  horse,  and  the 
other  of  haemorrhage  from  the  lungs  of  a  consumptive. 

There  are  physical  reasons,  connected  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  ill-directed  attempts  to  staunch  the  bleeding  during 
the  absence  of  the  messenger  in  search  of  the  "  stenter," 
which  one  could  bring  forward  to  account  for  the  usual 
success  of  his  charm  ;  but  they  only  accentuate  the  fact 
that  his  loss  will  be  as  much  to  the  district  as  to  the 
student  of  folklore.  It  may  be  added  that  the  "  stenter  " 
does  not  visit  the  patient.  The  verse  is  openly  pronounced 
wherever  he  may  be  working  when  found,  and  the  assur- 
ance that  it  will  be  found  effectual  on  the  return  of  the 
messenger  is  added.  The  verse,  which  is  the  essential  part 
of  the  charm,  next  to  the  personal  element,  was  freely 
communicated  to  the  doctor,  by  the  way,  there  being  no 
"  professional  jealousy  "  in  the  matter  on  either  side. 
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The  Skimmington  Ride. 

Black  Torrington  still  keeps  up  the  ancient  custom  of 
"  Skimmington  riding,"  when  some  village  scandal  is  to 
be  held  up  to  public  reprobation.  A  very  full  and  accu- 
rate description  of  such  a  function  may  be  read  in  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould's  "  Red  Spider,"  the  scene  being 
laid  in  a  village  close  at  hand,  and  the  ritual  observed 
being  that  still  in  use.  Notices  for  such  a  "  meet  of  the 
stag  hounds  "  held  last  spring  were  posted  in  places  so 
far  distant  as  Bideford,  the  route  to  be  taken  by  the 
"  hunt  "  bemg  given  in  disguised  writing. 

Lyxg  Church,  Athelney. 

The  earlier  stages  of  the  restoration  of  Lyng  Church, 
Athelney,  have  been  completed,  and  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  in  reopening  it,  made  full  reference  to  the 
close  association  of  the  building  with  King  Alfred's 
monastery,  of  which  it  is  practically  the  only  remainder. 
The   tower   still   requires    full   repair. 

King  Alfred's  Burial  Place. 

A  committee  has  been  formed  for  the  preservation  of 
Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester,  the  burial  place  of  Alfred  and 
Elswitha  and  Edward  the  Elder,  and  a  subscription  list, 
of  which  Mr.  Alfred  Bowker  is  treasurer,  has  been  opened. 

YORK. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  District  Secretary,  York,  writes  as 
follows  :  — 

Recent  Finds  in  York. 

Excavations  for  building  purposes  in  Nessgate  and 
Coppergate,  in  the  City  of  York,  during  the  past  year 
hdve  brought  to  light,  at  a  depth  of  ten  to  twelve 
feet,  several  objects  which  may  without  doubt  be 
assigned  to  the  Danish  period.  This  area  is  in  the 
immediate   neighbourhood   of  the   site  which   yielded    so 
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many  Scandinavian  antiquities  during  the  excavations 
for  the  Friends'  Meeting  House  in  1884,  which  form  a 
collection  in  the  York  Museum  still  awaiting  adequate 
study  and  description.  The  most  noticeable  find  is  a 
fine  axe-head  of  iron,  6j  inches  long,  weighing  2  lbs. 
6  oz.,  having  a  broadened  slightly  crescentic  cutting-edge, 
3J  inches  in  width,  and  an  oblong  socket  for  the  handle. 
The  metal  is  extremely  well  preserved,  a  fact  in  part 
due  to  the  black  peaty  earth  in  which  this  and  the  other 
antiquities  were  embedded,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  the 
axe  appears  to  have  been  overlaid  originally  with  silver. 
Accompanying  it  was  a  finely-wrought  horse's  bit,  of 
iron,  which,  although  it  has  suffered  a  great  deal  from 
oxidation,  still  shows  traces  of  linear  ornamentation. 
Many  bones  of  animals,  including  the  skull  of  a  small 
horse,  tines  of  red-deer  horn,  two  goat  horns,  also  four 
leathern  shoes,  together  with  part  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  leathern  apron,  were  found.  The  chief  other  anti- 
quities are  a  fine  bone  comb  of  "  Danish  "  pattern,  several 
needles  of  bone,  a  two-pronged  fork  of  bronze  for  fixture 
upon  a  shaft,  and  fragments  of  a  wooden  box  which  has 
been  overlaid  with  strips  of  bone,  finely  ornamented  with 
incised  circles  and  ovals,  pierced  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness, and  backed  by  a  thin  sheet  of  vitreous  material, 
which  still  retains  some  of  the  lustre.^ 

In  1903,  probably  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  an 
article  of  exceptional  and  unique  interest  was  discovered, 
which  has,  unfortunately,  not  found  a  place  in  the  York 
Museum.  This  is  the  "  Carved  tine  of  deer's  horn  of 
Viking    Age,"    figured    and    described    by    Mr.    Romilly 

1  While  the  above  has  been  in  the  press  several  additional  objects  have 
been  brought  to  light,  the  most  interesting  of  which — and  in  some  respects 
the  most  valuable  antiquity  dating  from  the  period  which  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  York — is  a  bronze  chape  of  a  sword  sheath,  ornamented  with 
open  zoomorphic  interlacement,  which  terminate  in  animal  heads  where 
the  chape  was  fixed  to  the  material  of  the  sheath.  The  dimensions 
are:  length,  8-5  centimeters,  width,  46  centimeters,  width  of  mouth, 
2  centimeters.  A  similar  chape  is  figured  in  Rygh,  Norske  Oldsager, 
fig*  516*  The  whole  find  is  an  important  one  and  is  worthy  of  a  detailed 
report. 
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Allen  in  "  The  Reliquary."  It  was  sold  in  London  in 
July  last,  and  now  graces  the  collection  of  Lord  Grantley. 
In  the  same  periodical  another  object  from  York  is 
figured  (Vol.  XII.,  page  60).  This  is  a  fine  example  of  a 
"  late  Celtic  "  bowl  with  zoomorphic  handles,  of  a  type 
similar  to  those  found  in  Norway,^  which  was  found  on 
Castle  Hill  in    1828. 

Supposed  St.  Olaf  Window. 

In  the  East  end  of  the  South  aisle  of  the  now  disused 
church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Goodramgate,  famous  for  its 
unique  fifteenth  century  Trinity-window,  is  a  window  of 
two  lights,  filled  in  with  fragments  of  fourteenth  century 
painted  glass.  The  subject  represented  in  the  left  light 
is  a  crowned  figure  with  flaxen  hair,  moustache,  and 
short  beard,  wearing  a  tunic  with  wide  open  sleeves,  which 
are  apparently  trimmed  with  yellow  fur.  A  broad  band 
of  azure  crosses  the  shoulders  and  at  the  girdle.  The 
right  arm  grasps  a  book,  but  resting  in  the  left  are  three 
round  stones,  one  above  the  other  two  (Fig.  i).  The  figure 
has  hitherto,  manifestly  erroneously,  been  attributed  to  St. 
Stephen,  but  there  seems  to  be  at  least  some  considerable 
probability  that  it  is  a  representation  of  St.  Olaf  carrying 
the  "  Olaf  Stones."  The  legend,  which  is  Danish  in 
origin,^  and  which  does  not  appear  to  be  known  in  Nor- 
way, is  to  the  effect  that  a  servant  girl  of  a  certain 
Bonder  {Vir  fravus,  nee  Deinn  nee  homines  reverens), 
was  ordered  by  her  master  to  bake  on  St.  Olaf's  Day, 
in  lieu  of  praying  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint.  The  loaves 
were  converted  to  stones  and  the  impious  Bonder  struck 
with   blindness. 

Metcalfe/'  in  relating  this  legend,  says  that  in  the 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Olaf  in  Iceland,  three  "  Olaf 
Stones,"  hammered  out  of  lava,  were  generally  kept.    That 

1  Romilly  Allen,  "  Archaeologia,"  Vol.  56. 

2Daae,  "  Norges  Helgener,"  p.  52. 

3  "  Passio  et  Miracula  Beati  Olaui,"  p.  45. 
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the  legend  was  known  in  England  a  century  later  than 
the  date  to  which  this  glass  may  be  assigned  is  proved 
by  the  painted  screen  in  the  church  of  Barton  Turf, 
Norfolk,  where  St.  Olaf  carries  two  cakes  in  his  right 
hand,  his  battle-axe  in  his  left,  his  identity  being  proved 
by  the  legend  "  St.  Holofius "  on  a  scroll  above  the 
figure  (Fig.  2).  Many  of  the  earlier  wooden  effigies  of 
the   Saint  in    Norway    represent   him    as   holding  in   one 

hand  the  ciborium.  This, 
when  roughly  carved,  is  not 
unlike  three  cakes  or  stones 
superimposed  (Fig.  3).  It 
is  possible  that  there  may 
be  some  connection  be- 
tween this  fact  and  the 
legend  of  the  Olaf  Stones. 
The  book  in  the  right 
hand  of  the  York  figure 
may  be  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  identification. 
It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned that  one  light  in  the 
East  window  of  the  church 
of  St.  Olave,  in  York,  of 
fifteenth  century  glass,  is 
traditionally  supposed  to 
represent  St.  Olaf.  The 
glass  is  very  fragmentary, 
and  nothing  definite  can  be 
made  out  of  it.  Here  the 
crowned  head,  with  beard 
and  moustache,  surmounts  a  body  which  appears  to  have 
been  clothed  with  a  gown  of  blue  (the  glass  being  much 
damaged),  while  the  left  hand  (if  this  really  belongs  to 
the  original  figure,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be  reason 
to  doubt  it)  holds  upon  the  lap  an  open  book  with  an 
inscription.  The  right  hand  has  gone.  St.  Olaf  is  usually 
represented    as    resting    his    foot  upon    a    human-headed 


FIG.  8.— CARVED   FIGURH    OF   ST.    OLAF 
IN  THRONDHJEM   MUSELM. 

From  a  photograph  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 
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dragon  (Fig.  3),   and   it  is   unfortunate   that   in   both  of 
the  York  windows  the  lower  part  of  the  figures  is  missing. 

St.  Olave's  Church. 

The  church  of  St.  Olave  in  York  still  retains  the 
dedication  of  the  pre-Norman  Church  founded  by  Siward 
the  Dane,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  who  was  buried  therein 
in  1055.  The  facts  are  thus  recorded  in  the  "Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle"  :—"  Ann.  MLV.  In  this  year  died  at  York 
Earl  Siward,  and  he  lies  at  Galmanho  in  the  monastery 
which  he  himself  had  caused  to  be  built  and  hallowed 
in  the  name  of  God  and  St.  Olaf,  and  Tostig  succeeded 
to  the  earldom  which  he  had  had."  The  word  monastery  ^ 
here  used  probably  means  minster  or  church,  for  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  there  was  any  monastery  here 
in  the  later  acceptance  of  the  term.  In  1082  the  church 
and  surrounding  lands  were  given  by  Alan  the  Red,  son 
of  Eudo,  Count  of  Brittany,  to  Stephen,  the  abbot  of 
Lastingham,  and  a  new  monastic  church  and  the  neces- 
sary secular  buildings  were  begun.  Under  the  prevailing 
Norman  influence  the  dedication  to  St.  Olaf  was  aban- 
doned, and  the  new  buildings  were  dedicated  to  St.  Mary, 
while  the  church  became  a  chapel,  dependent  upon  the 
abbey.  At  the  Dissolution  St.  Olave's  church  was 
retained  as  a  parish  church,  and  in  spite  of  many  vicissi- 
tudes still  stands,  while  the  glorious  fabric  which  once 
overshadowed  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  pile  of  ruins. 

Abbeys  in  Norway  Founded  from  York. 

It  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury vellum  manuscript  of  the  "  Passio  et  niiracida  Beaii 
OlauV,'  now  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi,  Oxford, 
belonged  to  Fountains  Abbey,  itself  an  offshoot  from 
St.   Mary's  Abbey   at  York,  and   the  mother  of  the  first 

1  Compare  the  contemporary  inscription  upon  the  Sundial  at  Kirkdale 
Church,  N.  Riding.  "Orm.son  of  Gamal,  bought  S.  Gregory's  Minster 
when  it  was  all  to-broken  and  to-fallen " 
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Cistercian  foundation  in  Norway,  that  of  Lysekloster. 
In  the  year  1146,  Sigurd,  Bishop  of  Bergen,  in  the  course 
of  a  tour  in  Enghind,  visited  Fountains,  which  had  been 
founded  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey  in  York  only  thirteen 
years  before.  Struck  by  the  Cistercian  mode  of  reHgious 
life,  which  he  had  not  previously  seen,  Sigurd  begged 
the  Abbot,  Henry  Murdac,  to  help  him  to  establish  a 
Cistercian  cell  in  his  own  country.  The  matter  was  dis- 
cussed among  the  brethren,  and  thirteen  of  their  number 
volunteered  to  accompany  the  Bishop  to  Norway,  then  a 
land  hardly  nommally  Christian.  On  the  loth  July, 
1 146,  the  missionary  body  said  farewell  to  their  com- 
rades, headed  by  Ranulf,  who  had  been  one  of  the  monks 
expelled  from  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  the  time  of  the  rupture 
which  led  to   the    foundation   of  Fountains. 

On  reaching  Norway  their  patron  provided  them  with 
a  site  at  Lyse  on  the  coast,  some  twenty-four  miles  south 
of  Bergen,  where  a  few  foundations,  carefully  excavated 
and  preserved  by  Herr  Nicolaysen,^  show  that  the  build- 
ings follow  the  general  plan  of  English  Cistercian  foun- 
dations of  the  period.  Lyse  remained  under  Fountains 
until  1 2 13,  when,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  inter-com- 
munication, it  was  by  a  statute  of  the  Chapter  General 
of  the  Order  placed  under  the  abbey  of  Alvastra  in 
Sweden.  From  Fountains  also  was  founded  Kirkstead 
in  1 1 39,  under  the  abbacy  of  Robert  de  Siwella,  another 
of  the  original  founders  of  Fountains  from  St.  Mary's  ;  ^ 
and  from  Kirkstead  was  founded  the  Abbey  of  Hoved- 
oen,  on  the  island  opposite  Christiania.^  Thus  York 
can  claim  to  be  the  mother  of  the  two  first  Cistercian  foun- 
dations in  Norway. 

1  Nicolaysen.     "  Om  Lysekloster  og  dels  Ruiner."     Kristiania,  1890. 

2  "  Memorials  of  Fountains,"  pp.  61-69  -Surtees  Society,  Vol,  xli. 
^Nicolaysen.     "  Hovedo  og  dets  Ruiner."     Kristiania,  1891. 
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ORKNEY. 

Mr,  Magnus  Spence,  District  Secretary,  Deerness,  sends 
us  the  following  interesting  report:  — 

Renovation  and  Preservation  of  the  Standing  Stones, 

Stenness. 

The  only  event  of  special  importance  on  the  mainland 
of  Orkney  during  the  year  is  the  beginning  which  has 
been  made  to  the  work  of  renovating,  restoring  and 
preserving  these  far-famous  standing  stones  of  Stenness. 
It  may  be  that  I  am  going  beyond  the  area  of  my  special 
district  ;  but  deep  interest  in,  close  association  with,  and 
keen  devotion  to  this  particular  group  is  my  only  excuse 
for  trespass,  if  trespass  there  be.  There  has  been  a  feel- 
ing of  dissatisfaction  for  many  years  with  the  utterly 
unprotected  state  of  these  circles.  It  was  a  reproach — 
this  laisses  faire — to  antiquarians.  One  finds  on  visiting 
them  that  Dick,  Tom,  and  Harry  have  not  only  cut  their 
initials  and  monograms,  but  scores  of  visitors  have 
attempted  to  render  themselves  immortal  by  hewmg  their 
names  in  full,  as  near  the  tops  as  possible  to  avoid 
obliteration.  In  addition  there  is  the  silly  craze  for 
mementos  of  local  visits,  which  results  in  bits  of  the 
more  friable  stones  covered  with  lichen  being  carried 
o^  ad  libit  inn.  These  practices  are  not  yet  stopped,  but 
we  are  on  the  fair  road  thereto. 

At  first  our  energetic  M.P.,  Mr.  Cathcart  Wason,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  Committee  and  approached 
the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  who 
sent  Mr.  Stallybrass  to  report,  with  a  vievv  to  enclosing 
and  preserving  these  ancient  monuments.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  London,  was  willing 
to  take  these  circles  and  Maeshow  under  its  august  wing, 
and  with  the  ready  consent  of  the  proprietor,  Colonel 
Balfour,  Castle,  Shapinshay,  this  was  ultimately  agreed 
to.      The    Board    of    Works,    after    due    inspection    and 
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consultation  by  their  representatives,  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  and  appointed  the  distinguished 
archaeologist,  J.  W.  Cursiter,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Kirkwall,  their 
representative  in  the  county.  These  preliminaries  being 
settled,  the  workmen  were  engaged  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Myers,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Edinburgh.  The  stone 
most  in  need  of  immediate  attention  was  the  Watch 
Stone,  standing  at  the  Bridge  of  Brogar,  and  forming 
the  centre  stone  of  the  Beltane  alignment.^  It  measures 
5ft.  by  i^ft.  by  i8ft.  above  ground.  It  has  two  trans- 
verse flaws.  The  new  road,  in  the  making,  has  also 
somewhat  disturbed  it.  The  cracks  were  carefully 
cleaned  and  filled  with  cement  and  mastic.  The  base 
was  buttressed  by  2ft.  of  mason  work  on  the  east  side, 
and  all  around  was  filled  in  and  neatly  covered  with 
turf.  The  smaller  circle,  the  Moon  Circle  or  Semi- 
circle, has  been  successfully  dealt  with.  It  was  here 
that  Goth  of  a  farmer — McKay — manifested  his  barbaric 
taste  by  demolishing  the  far-famed  "  Stone  of  Odin," 
along  with  one  or  two  stones  from  this  circle,  to  build 
byres  of.  The  finest  stone  of  the  group  was  levelled 
by  the  same  ruthless  hand,  and  holes  bored  for  blasting, 
when  the  powers  of  that  far-off  day — said  to  be  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county  in  1807 — saved  it.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  those  responsible  for  their  re-erection  to  do 
anything  to  mar  the  original  plan  in  the  smallest  detail. 
This  is  wise — in  fact,  the  only  possible  way — so  that 
the  first  sine  qua  non  was  to  find  the  socket.  After  much 
searching  success  crowned  their  labours.  A  shallow 
socket,  not  more  than  2  ft.  in  depth,  was  opened  corres- 
ponding with  the  end  of  the  stone  near  it,  and  agreeing 
with  the  position  in  other  respects.  Although  the  two  larger 
remaining  standing  stones  have  their  triangular  points — 
for  none  are  level-topped — going  round  with  the  sun, 
t^is  one  is  reversed.  One  is  ready  to  suggest  an  error, 
but  clearly  none  has  been  made.  There  is  a  similar 
exception    in  the    larger    circle.      It    is    now    re-erected — 

^See  "  Stonehenge  and  other  British  Circles,"  by  Sir  Norman  Lockyer. 
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splendidly  done — and  the  bases  of  it  and  the  other  two 
returfed.  This  is  the  finest  and  most  massive  stone  of 
the  whole  group.  In  solidarity,  shape,  comeliness,  and 
regular  outline  it  has  no  peer.  It  is  not  quite  so  tall  as 
the  other  two.     Its  erection  gives  shape  and  stateliness  to 


FIG.    l.-STENNESS,    THE    SMALLER    CIRCLE. 
(Th&  stone  recently  erected  is  the  centre  one  in  the  backgfound.) 


the  group.  It  measures  5ift.  by  i^ft.  by  1 8ft.  (Fig.  i).  Near 
this  fine  monolith  and  within  the  circle  was  unearthed 
a  large,  ill-shaped  stone,  lying  in  a  position,  with  its 
end  in  proximity  to  the  next  socket,  as  if  it  were  the 
next  monolith  of  the  circle.  Its  shape  and  uncomeliness 
make  one  doubt  what  the  position   suggests.     The  three 
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tall,  shapely,  imposing  monoliths,  from  i6ft.  to  i8ft. 
above  ground,  and  then  a  malformed  specimen!  One 
would  fain  not  believe  it.  It  suggests  three  giants  and 
a  hunchback.  This  stone,  whatever  its  meaning,  is  here 
roughly  drawn  (Fig.  2).  Then  there  is  the  dolmen  with 
its  two  uprights  of  6ft.  each,  and  a  cover  of  about  6|ft. 
by  8ft.,  which  have  been  freed  from  weeds  and  rubbish. 
The  larger  circle,  or  Sun  Circle,  has  been  practically  un- 
touched. No  stone  has 
been  re-set,  though  one 
new  stone  has  been  un- 
earthed ;  but  all  have  had, 
where  necessary,  their 
cracks  and  crevices  scrap- 
ed and  filled  with  cement 
and  mastic.  Several 
stumps  and  sockets  have 
been  exposed  where  cover- 
ed. All  prostrate  stones 
have  been  rendered  dry 
by  means  of  gravel  and 
drainage,  and  a  few  feet  of 
green  turf  laid  round. 

One  leaves  the  place 
with  the  satisfaction  that 
the  realization  of  a  long 
cherished  hope  has  been 
partly  accomplished. 
Some  care  and  thought  have  been  exercised  in 
rendering  these  circles  places  where  the  demolish- 
ing hands  of  time  and  vandals  are  checked  in  their 
ravishes  amid  the  sacred  structures  of  this  sacred  neigh- 
bourhood. When  one  stands,  however,  in  the  midst  of 
this  large  circle  and  surveys  the  surrounding  landscape, 
one  involuntarily  feels  a  sense  of  disappointment  on 
seeing  those  beautiful  mounds,  formed  of  the  debris  of 
the  huge  moat,  surrounding  the  circle,  cut  through   and 
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FIG.  2.-STONE  NEWLV   DISCOVERED   IN 
THE  SMALLER  CIRCLE  AT  STENNESS. 
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left  in  a  very  grotesque-looking  fashion.  It  is  only  in 
these  latter  days  that  we  are  beginning  to  decinher  some 
little  meaning  in  these  circles  and  alignments.  Every- 
thing we  do  not  understand  ought  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  intact.  The  riddle  may  yet  be  read. 
Who  knows?  These  mounds,  composed  of  debris 
carried  many  yards,  and  beautifully  shaped,  were  not 
erected  without  a  depth  of  meaning  and  an  intensity 
of  purpose.  They  are  the  finger-posts  to  alignments  yet 
unread.  They  are  pregnant  with  a  deeply  interesting 
story  to  whoever  can  read  it.  Let  us  not  then  in  our 
day  and  generation  mar  the  prospective  fulness  of  time. 
If  now  the  stones  are  to  be  cared  for,  so  ought  the 
mounds  to  be. 

Why,  part  of  the  system  of  the  Sun-Worshippers  was 
alignments  by  mounds.  Stand  on  the  centre  of  Brodgar 
Circle,  as  I  did  lately,  and  one  can  hardly  see  a  hill  of 
any  considerable  elevation  without  its  being  capped  with 
its  mound.  Yes,  cutting  through  and  disfiguring  mounds 
is  as  much  a  work  of  vandalism  as  cutting  standing 
stones.  One  of  these  large  mounds  has  been  de- 
spoiled of  part  of  its  turf  and  some  of  its  gravel  to 
beautify  the  stones.  This  should  have  been  got  else- 
where. Let  us  hope  that  this  and  the  other  mounds  will 
be  restored  to  their  pristine  beauty  and  comeliness. 
These  mounds  were  all  intact  and  graceful  till  the  early 
sixties.     Now  they   are  an  eyesore  to   the   community. 

One  disappointment  there  has  been — no  implements  of 
any  consequence  have  been  found.  It  was  generally 
thought  that  when  sockets  were  emptied,  dolmens  tidied 
up,  and  little  bits  of  spade-work  done  here  and  there, 
evidence  would  be  forthcoming  from  the  Stone  or  Bronze 
Age.  But  no !  The  only  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  tool 
is  one  of  ovoid  shape,  polished  on  both  sides,  which 
shows  evidence   of   having  been   used   as   a  hammer. 

Before  the  re-erection  of  the  huge  monolith  of  the 
Moon  Circle,  a  document  explaining  the  undertaking 
was   placed   in   a  bottle,   signed  by   Mr.   James   Cursiter, 
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F.S.A.,  as  representing  H.M.  Board  of  Works,  and 
deposited  in  cement  near  the  bottom  of  the  socket.  All 
interested  must  be  truly  thankful  for  what  is  accom- 
plished, and  will  look  for  renewed  efforts  in  the  near 
future.  These  sacred  monuments  must  be  enclosed,  a 
caretaker  appointed,  mounds  restored,  the  socket  of  the 
"  Stone  of  Odin  "  found,  Maeshow  rendered  watertight, 
etc.,  before  the  work  is  finished. 


SHETLAND. 

Mrs.  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby,  Vice-President,  District  Sec- 
retary   for    Shetland    (Baltasound),    sends    us    the     fol 
lowing  :  — 

Notes  on  the  Shetland  Dialect. 

The  dialect  which  we  Shetlanders  call  "  wir  ain  auld 
tongue  "  is,  like  all  other  tongues,  a  survival  of  the  most 
useful  words  and  idioms  culled  from  the  languages  of 
those  races  which  went  before  us.  Some  we  got  from 
the  Norsemen,  some  from  the  Kelts,  others  from  some, 
as  yet,  unknown  source.  The  "  Scottish  oppression " 
robbed  our  isles  of  all  written  record  regarding  our- 
selves. Ecclesiastical  diplomacy  confused  and  distorted 
our  traditions  ;  priest  and  peer  almost  struck  our  dialect 
from  our  tongues.  Still,  I  think  there  is  enough  left  to 
throw  light  on  a  forgotten  past,  if  scholarly  research 
were  set  to  work  on  our  dialect.  We  certainly  ought  to 
enquire  more  before  we  blindly  accept  derivations  of 
words  handed  down  without  question  from  one  genera- 
tion of  ecclesiastics  to  another.  I  doubt  not  that  in  the 
venerable  archives  of  Upsala,  Bergen  and  Copenhagen 
wouid  be  found  much  to  throw  light  on  our  ancient  his- 
tory and  language. 

We  have  the  tradition  of  two  races  who  inhabited  our 
isles  before  either  Kelt  or  Viking.      No  doubt  these  have 
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contributed  their  share  to  our  mixed  language.  One  of  these 
were  the  "  peerie  Hill-men,"  akin  to  the  Finns  and  the 
"  Yaks  "  (Esquimaux).  That  race  probably  became  the 
thralls  of  fighting  Kelt  and  roving  Viking.  Many  words 
of  ours  relating  to  menial  duties,  which  cannot  be  traced 
to  a  Norse  or  Keltic  source,  doubtless  had  their  origin 
with  the  peerie  Hill-men.  From  this  race  comes  without 
doubt  our  tradition  of  the  Trows.  Of  the  greater  race 
which  raised  our  Standing-stones  and  Brochs,  whose 
knowledge  regarding  many  mysterious  sciences  must  have 
been  wonderful,  we  know  nothing  at  present.  Their 
Sun-worship  with  its  sage  rites,  and  their  buildings,  give 
us  reason  to  say  "there  were  giants'' in  those  days."  The 
Pechs  are  identified  with  the  Kelts  by  many  authorities. 
"I  hae  me  doobts !  '  Of  the  Papae  there  is  no  tradition 
extant,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  our  place-names  of 
"  Paupil "  and  "  Paupa-stoor "  were  derived  from  the 
priests  at  all.  There  is  precious  little  to  show  that  they 
were  ever  in  our  isles.  H  some  stray  "  Father  "  came  this 
way  no  one  can  confidently  affirm,  for  even  the  tradition 
of  such  persons  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late  period— 
quite  within  the  time  of  Scottish,  Dutch,  and  Christian 
history  proper. 

Some  early  writers  have  adopted  theories  regarding 
us  and  our  language,  and  they  have  been  accepted  as 
true  Gospellers,  and  thus  certain  things  have  been  handed 
down  as  facts,  which  investigation  has  in  some  cases,  and 
might  in  more,  prove  fallacies.  For  instance,  the  symbol 
of  the  Cross,  found  among  primitive  peoples,  and  often 
shown  as  proof  of  conversion  to  Christianity,  has  been 
proved  to  be  a  heathen  symbol  of  very  ancient  date.-  We 
owe  the  Church  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  conserving 
much  for  us,  but  we  dare  not  accept  all  she  tells  without 
strict  investigation,  for  it  was  her  "  way "  to  obliterate 
and  distort  to  her  own  use  whatever  she  met  of  names, 
customs,  traditions,  which  she  found  she  could  not  "  con 
vert "  in  a  more  pious  manner. 

The  settlement  of  "  Papae  "  in  Shetland  belongs  most 
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probably  to  the  later  period,  when  Christianity  was 
universal  in  the  mother  country.  I  can  imagine  some 
poetical  priest  from  the  Isle  of  Saints  touching  at  our 
"  West  Side  "  en  route  for  Iceland,  and  casting  about  for  a 
favourable  place  to  establish  a  mission  station.  Hearing 
of  Paupa-stoor  and  Paupa-peerie,  he  might  astutely  ex- 
claim, "  Ordained  by  your  own  tongue  as  an  asylum  for 
the  Church.  These  be  the  Isles  of  the  Papae !  "  Thus  did 
a  Pope  pun  on  a  word  when  he  called  the  Angle-boys 
"  angels."  That  sort  of  play  on  words  was  very  popular 
in  olden  times.  Enthusiasm  and  superstition  would  make 
tne  folk  readily  permit  the  Fathers  to  take  as  Heaven- 
appointed  possession  any  spots  so  designated,  and  so  the 
place-name  would  be  handed  down  as  meaning  the  abode 
of  the  Papae,  though  the  word  had  been  in  use  long 
before  and  meant   something  qu'te    different. 

Every  spot  of  ground,  hill,  vale,  rock,  creek,  even 
crags  covered  by  the  sea,  had  its  own  name  descriptive 
of  its  form,  or  position,  or  owner,  or  other  characteristic. 
I  think  it  likely  that  Paupa-stoor  and  its  kindred  got 
their  names  quite  irrespective  of  the  Irish  Fathers.  Is  it 
at  all  likely  that  this  one  word  from  the  Latin  title  of 
the  priests  alone  has  come  to  us?  It  is  remarkable  that 
no  other  word  in  our  dialect  has  such  a  source,  and  it  is 
still  more  remarkable  that  none  of  the  "kirks,"  or  "holy- 
gardes,"  or  "  helya-waters "  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Paupils  and  Paupas.  Sacred  sites  are  numerous 
throughout  our  isles.  Of  the  Latin  tongue,  or  of  those 
very  early  Fathers,  there  is  not  one  trace  to  be  found 
in  our  dialect  or  in  our  traditions,  but  there  is  on  our 
lips  to-day  a  speech  made  up  of  words  older  than  the 
time  when  Irish  Saints  went  out  on  mission  quest— the 
speech,  in  fact,  which  was  spoken  in  ancient  Scandinavia, 
and  is  preserved  partially  in  Iceland,  the  home  of  heroic 
song.  That  speech  dates  back  beyond  the  time  of 
Christian  Fathers.  If  the  Papae  really  became  so  "  fixed  " 
in  our  isles  as  to  have  the  localities  where  they  resided 
named  in    perpetuity  after    them,    it    says    little    for    the 
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influence  of  them,  or  their  religion,  that  they  made  no 
other  impression  on  our  dialect. 

No  one  has  as  yet  traced  the  names  of  our  three  "  North 
Isles,"  Unst,  Yell  and  Fetlar  to  their  roots.  There  are 
no  place-names  like  them  anywhere  else.  They  prob- 
ably belong  to  the  days  of  peerie  Hill-men  and  the 
"  Gykerls "  (giants).  Some  of  our  words  are  familiar 
to  the  western  Irish,  one  such  word  is  "  keschie  "  (a  peat 
basket  made  of  straw).  Yule  is  a  word  we  seem  to  have 
always  known.  It  goes  back  far  beyond  the  Viking  Age, 
back  to  the  time  of  the  mighty  Broch  builders,  who 
traced  on  the  turf  with  huge  pebbles  the  form  of  a 
wheel  (or  geal)  to  represent  the  Sun  whom  they  adored. 
All  over  our  isles  we  find  those  traces  of  Sun-worship. 
The  Standing-stones  of  Lund  and  Clivocast  are  placed 
in  a  remarkable  position.  If  one  stands  by  the  Lund 
monolith  and  looks  toward  that  of  Clivocast,  one  will 
see  that  the  "  haunted  knowes  "  are  directly  between  them  ; 
and,  at  the  summer  solstice,  the  sun  is  shining  straight 
on  the    Clivocast    Standing-stone. 

At  the  foot  of  "  Hangcliffe,"  on  the  "  Mukle  Heogue," 
there  is  a  rough  pathway  leading  to  a  huge  stone  which 
not  long  since  stood  erect,  but  was  cast  down  by  some 
Goths  from  London  in  search  of — -what?  Close  by  there 
is  a  cairn  containing  some  Viking  kists.  On  the  summit 
of  the  Heogue  there  was  a  building,  probably  a  temple, 
and  there  were  found  urns  and  burned  remains.  From 
this  site,  following  the  line  of  the  rough  "  road,"  arid 
taking  the  monolith  for  a  "  pointer,"  you  find  that  the 
setting  sun  is  in  a  direct  line  from  it  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice. They  were  not  ignorant  savages  who  dwelt  in  Unst 
in  those  days.  Surely  the  ancient  records  of  Norway 
should  contain  some  ray  of  light  to  cast  upon  this  inter- 
esting  point. 

There  is  one  remarkable  thing  about  our  dialect.  It 
does  not  contain,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertairi,  one  word 
to  which  is  attached  two  meanings.  When  I  speak  of  our 
dialect,  I  mean  only  such  word^  as  we  pfessess  directly 
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from  old  times,  and  not  the  Scottish  dialect  which  has 
largely  of  late  been  introduced.  The  Scot  got  a  valu- 
able part  of  his  speech  from  the  Norseman,  as  we  did, 
but  that  never  was  his  mother-tongue,  as  it  was  ours. 
We  have  no  words  like  bow,  row,  reed,  peer,  and  the 
like.  Each  word  of  ours  means  just  one  thing,  and 
nothing   else. 

A  friend  of  nnne  who  was  for  some  years  connected 
with  Helsingfors  University  told  me  that  he  found  many 
words  among  the  Finns  closely  resembling  our  old  Shet- 
landic,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  Swedish.  I  think 
much  information  might  be  gleaned  regarding  the  first 
inhabitants  of  our  isles  from  the  annals  of  the  fast  dying 
aborigines  of  some  northern  lands. 


WESTERN    NORWAY. 

Mr.    Haakon    Schetelig,    District    Secretary    (Bergen), 
writes  as  follows:  — 

The  Stone  Age  in  Norway. 

During  recent  years  a  very  interesting  discussion  has 
arisen  about  the  Stone-age  of  Norway,  chiefly  in  books 
by  Dr.  Andr.  M.  Hansen,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hr0--er,  M.A.,  and 
Professor  Dr.  W\  C.  Br0^ger.  Dr.  Hansen  first  pointed 
out  in  his  book,  "  Land  nam  i  Norge,"  the  close  connec- 
tions existing  between  the  Danish  shell-mounds  ("  kitchen- 
middens,"  "  refuse-heaps  ")  and  the  early  dwelling-places 
discovered  at  many  spots  on  both  sides  of  the  Kristiania- 
fjord,  though  as  a  non-professional  archaeologist  he  did 
not  get  a  full  conception  of  the  chronological  relations 
which  the  different  stages  of  development  bear  to  each 
other.  ]\Ir.  A.  W.  Brpg^^er  has  next  made  out  very 
cleverly  the  chronology  of  the  oldest  axes  in  Nor- 
wegian   finds. ^      After    the    researches    of    Mr.    BrOgger 

^  '*  0xer  af  N0stvettypen,"  Norges  geologiske  unders0gelse,  No.  42. 
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it  may  now  be  counted  as  an  established  fact  that  the 
oldest  dwelling-places  along  the  Kristiania-fjord  are 
contemporary  with  the  shell-mounds  of  Denmark,  and 
that  they  were  inhabited  by  a  population  living  chiefly 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Danish  hunters  and 
fishers  of  that  time.  The  apparently  great  differences 
with  regard  to  the  antiquities  are  exclusively  due  to  the 
total  want  of  a  natural  supply  of  flint  in  Norway  ;  the 
Stone-age  men  were,  in  the  latter  country,  forced  to  use 
as  a  substitute  some  hard  stones  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
could  be  chipped  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  the  flint. 
Of  course  these  stones  did  not  produce  an  edge  which 
could  equal  the  sharpness  of  the  flint,  and,  consequently, 
the  inhabitants  of  Norway,  and  partly  also  those  of 
Sweden,  were  induced  to  polish  the  edge  of  the  axes  at 
an  earlier  time  than  this  innovation  was  introduced  into 
Denmark.  Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  early 
Stone-age  of  the  Northern  parts  of  Scandinavia  takes  a 
somewhat  independent  character,  at  least  more  indepen- 
dent than  those  regions  were  towards  the  end  of  the  Stone- 
age  and  during  the  following  periods. 

The  same  early  Stone-age  civilisation  spread  also  to 
the  Western  coast  districts  of  Norway,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  lasted  longer  here,  and  was  subject  to  a 
more  diverging  development  than  was  the  case  in  the 
Eastern  parts  of  the  country. 

Changes  in  the  Sea  Level  during  the  Stone-age. 

At  the  same  time  the  eminent  professor  of  geology, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Br^gger,  made  a  special  research  to  trace  out 
the  changes  in  the  level  of  the  sea  around  the  Kristiania- 
fjord  which  have  taken  place  during  the  Stone  and  Bronze 
Ages.^  The  districts  around  Kristiania  are  most  favour- 
able for  such  observations,  as  in  no  other  place  within 
Scandinavia  have  the  post-glacial  changes  been  so  con- 
siderable as  here.     The  results  are  also  very  interesting  ;  it 

1  "  Strandliniens  beliggenhed.  under  stenalderen  i  det  sydlige  Norge," 
Norges  geologiske  unders0gelse,  No.  41. 
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is  evidently  proved  that  the  early  Stone-age  of  Norway  is 
contemporary  w^ith  v^hat  is  called  in  geology  the  maximum 
of  the  litorina-tapes-depression,  a  period  of  relatively 
warm  climate,  characterized  by  a  fauna  corresponding  to 
the  present  one  of  Middle  Europe  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean coasts.  The  level  of  the  sea  was  then  about  70  m. 
higher  than  now.  During  the  later  Stone-age  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Bronze-age  the  configuration  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  climate,  etc.,  was  reduced  to  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  which  has  thus  been  almost  unaltered 
during  the  last  3,000  years.  For  archaeological  and  geo- 
logical reasons.  Dr.  Brogger  rates  the  time  passed  since 
the  end  of  the  earliest  part  of  the  Stone-age  in  Norway 
as  some  7,000  years. 

For  Western  Norway  such  special  researches  have  not 
yet  been  made,  but  certainly  the  country  here  has  changed 
far  less  in  post-glacial  time,  as  dwelling  places  dating 
from  the  early  Stone-age  are  here  situated  only  a  few 
meters  above  the  present  level  of  the  sea. 

Finds  from  the  Bronze-age  in  Norway. 
This  year  has  been  remarkable  in  Western  Norway  for 
a  series  of  good  Bronze-age  finds,  which  are  on  the  whole 
so  very  rare  in  our  parts  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  have  in  one  summer  to  count  the 
discovery  of  five  graves  of  this  remote  period,  besides 
some  single  objects  found  by  accidental  diggings,  all 
within  the  west-coast  districts,  whose  central  museum  is 
in  Bergen.  And  these  finds  are  the  more  instructive  as 
they  represent  very  different  stages  of  the  long  develop- 
ment comprised  by  the  Scandinavian  Bronze-age.  A 
heavy  axe,  discovered  by  some  children  at  Kvangarsnes, 
in  Sj0ndm0r,  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  it,  being  of  a  form 
dated  by  Dr.  Montelius  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century 
B.C.,  and  a  small  grave  at  Skaalevik,  in  S0ndhordland, 
which  Mr.  E.  de  Lange  examined  this  summer,  must  be 
referred  to  a  late  part  of  the  whole  period,  probably  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  The  other  finds  belong  to  different 
stages  between  these  extremes. 
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A  general  feature  illustrating  the  character  of  the 
Bronze-age  in  Norway  is  the  scarce  and  poor  appearance 
of  finds  spread  all  along  the  extended  coast-line  and  the 
long  valleys  of  this  country.  The  forms  of  the  antiquitiss, 
however,  are  the  same  as  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  it 
is  evident  that  this  metal  was  introduced  into  Norway 
about  the  same  time  as  into  the  other  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  the  funeral  rites  were  the  same  over  the 
whole  Northern  territory.  The  Bronze-age  graves  are  also 
quite  numerous  in  Norway,  but  the  grave-goods  are  in 
our  country  very  scanty,  and,  consequently,  our  museums 
possess  only  very  sm.all  collections  of  Bronze-age  anti- 
quities. 

The  riddle  of  the  Bronze-age  in  Norway  is  then,  why 
this  long  period,  which  lasted  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
did  not  leave  a  more  considerable  number  of  relics  in 
the  soil.  It  may  be  explained  in  some  degree  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  metal  itself,  which  was  at  that  time 
without  exception  imported  into  Scandinavia,  was  most 
rare  and  expensive  in  Norway.  But  from  some  finds  it 
is  certain  that,  even  here,  the  metal  was  not  by  any 
means  so  scarce  as  one  would  think,  judging  from  the 
graves  alone.  In  Norway  also  some  of  the  long  bronze- 
trumpets  and  of  the  highly  finished  cast  bronze  vessels, 
etc.,  have  been  discovered,  objects  which  may  well  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  Danish  antiquities  of  this  kind,  and 
some  moulds  for  casting  Bronze-age  axes,  found  in 
different  localities  in  Norway,  show  that  the  metal  was 
worked  within  the  country.  Such  things  indicate  that 
the  apparent  difference  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
parts  of  Scandinavia  during  the  Bronze-age  has  in  reality 
been  not  quite  so  great  as  might  seem  from  the  collections 
in  the  museums. 

Of  course,  the  quantitative  difference  between  the  objects 
preserved  in  Denmark  and  in  Norway  is  an  important 
fact,  but  it  should,  perhaps,  be  partly  ascribed  to  reasons 
which  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  trace  exactly,  such  as  to 
differences   of    religion    and    funeral    rites.       Thus,    for 
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instance,  the  finds  of  votive  offerings  are  evidently  much 
rarer  in  Norway  than  they  are  in  Denmark  (compare 
Saga  Book,  iv.,  part  i,  p.  66  ss>). 

Discovery  of  a  Ship  Burial. 

Among  the  Iron-age  finds  of  this  year  should  be  especi- 
ally noted  the  discovery  of  a  "  ship-burial  "  at  Naterstad, 
in  S^ndhordland.  The  locality  is  situated  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  "  Guddal,"  with  a  commanding  view  of  the 
whole  valley.  Here  a  peasant  opened  last  year  a  mound 
containing  a  richly  supplied  grave  from  the  Viking-age, 
and  by  continuing  his  diggings  during  this  summer  he 
discovered  close  to  the  east  of  the  mound  numbers  of  nails 
and  rivets  of  iron,  situated  in  rows  in  the  earth,  in  the 
same  manner  as  when  fixed  in  the  boards  of  a  boat.  The 
boat  must  have  been  about  8  m.  long,  and  of  a  correspond- 
ing breadth.  It  contained  rich  grave-goods,  consisting 
of  arms  and  implements  of  iron  of  the  sort  usually  found 
in  men's  graves,  but  also  weaving-stones,  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  other  things  which  evidently  belong  to  the  women's 
grave-goods.  It  is  then  likely  that  two  persons  have  been 
buried  in  the  boat.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about 
this  find  is  the  discovery  of  a  boat-grave  under  the  plain 
surface  of  the  soil,  and  not  covered  by  an  artificial  mound. 
As  far  as  I  know  this  has  till  now  not  been  observed  in 
Norway,  though  it  is  common  with  the  early  boat-graves 
in  Sweden — with,  for  instance,  the  graves  at  Vendel,  in 
Upland.  Unfortunately,  the  grave  in  question  was  not 
examined  by  an  expert,  and,  consequently  it  has  been 
impossible  to  obtain  more  precise  information  respecting 
the  details  of  the  arrangement. 

Find  of  a  Runic  Inscription  in  Bergen. 

Lastly,  I  may  briefly  mention  the  discovery  of  a  runic 
i;iscription  in  the  town  of  Bergen.  It  was  found  by  Mr. 
Koren-Wiberg,  director  of  the  Hanseatic  Museum,  during 
diggings  which  have  been  going  on  in  recent  years  for 
building  purposes  in  the  oldest  quarter  of  the  town.     The 
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inscription  is  scratched  slightly  upon  the  under-side  of 
a  mediaeval  playing-piece  of  whale-bone,  and  consists 
only  of  the  six  runes  h  I  K  I  K  R .  The  word  is  in  normal 
old  Norwegian  written  Yikingr,  which  was  much  used  as 
a  proper  name  during  the  middle  ages  in  Norway,  and 
is  still  so  used  in  the  Western  parts  of  the  country.  More- 
over, in  a  document  from  1379,  a  house  in  Bergen  is  called 
"  Vikingsgardr,"  i.e.,  the  house  of  Vikingr.  Certainly  the 
runes  upon  the  playing-piece  mean  the  possessor  of  it. 

Respecting  the  date  of  the  inscription,  Mr.  Magnus 
Olsen,  of  the  University  of  Kristiania,  has  kindly  in- 
formed me  that  the  rune  y  cannot  be  older  than  about 
1 1 00,  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  missing  of  a  vowel 
before  r  indicates  a  time  before  the  fourteenth  century. 
As  the  inscription  is  too  short  to  allow  of  fixing  the  date' 
more  precisely,  we  must  be  content  to  refer  it  to  the 
twelfth  or   thirteenth   centuries. 

Find  of  Mediaeval  Coins. 
I  should  perhaps  add  particulars  of  a  find  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  our  period,  but  may  be  of 
interest  to  members,  namely,  of  coins  in  the  ground 
under  Sandeid  Kirke  in  Ryfylke.  The  old  church  was 
a  stave-kirke,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  as  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  was  pulled 
down  in  18 14  to  give  place  to  a  new  church  on  the  same 
spot.  This  church  was  demolished  last  year  and,  while 
the  ground  was  being  prepared  for  use  as  part  of  the 
churchyard,  about  100  medieval  coins  were  found  in  the 
rubbish  under  the  church.  Most  of  them  were  struck  by 
Eirik  II.  Magnusson  and  Haakon  V.  Magnusson  (latter 
half  of  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century),  though  a  few  are  earlier  and  some  later  than 
those  kings.  Many  more  recent  coins  were  also  found, 
including  even  some  belonging  to  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  none  of  them  should  be  regarded  as  hidden  treasure. 
They  have  evidently  slipped  down  accidentally  from  time 
to  time  between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  and  are  thus  of 
little  historic  value,  but  they  have  some  numismatic  interest 
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as  presenting  a  series  of  well-preserved  specimens   from 
the  reigns  of  the  two  kings  mentioned  above. 

ICELAND. 

Dr.  Jon  Stefansson,  D  strict  Secretary,  sends  the 
following  : 

Icelandic  Arch^ological  Society. 

In  1905  the  Icelandic  Archseological  Society  (hi^  is- 
lenzka  fornleifafelag)  had  been  in  existence  for  25  years, 
being  founded  in  1880.  It  was  fortunate  in  enlisting  the 
services  of  the  indefatigable  and  enthusiastic  Sigurd  Vig- 
fiisson,  the  brother  of  the  lexicographer.  He  has  done 
more  than  any  other  single  man  to  investigate  historical 
sites  and  dig  out  ruins  in  Iceland.  Since  he  died  the 
society  has  annually  sent  out  Brynjolf  Jonsson  for  a 
similar  purpose,  but  all  the  most  important  finds  and 
excavations  had  already  been  made  by  his  predecessor  ; 
a  systematic  and  thorough  examination  of  historical  sites 
in  the  country   is  being   gradually  made. 

Preservation  of  Antiquities. 
The  Althing  of  1905  passed  the  following  resolution  : 
"  Parliament  asks  the  Government  to  lay  before  it,  next 
session,  a  bill  for  the  preservation  of  archaeological 
remains  in  Iceland,  and  to  prevent  effectively,  at  once, 
the  selling  of  old  objects  from  churches  or  other  public 
buildings  out  of  the  country." 

A  Private  Museum. 
In  the  Icelandic  museum  of  the  British  Consul  for 
Iceland,  Mr.  Jon  Vidalin,  there  is  a  large  number  of 
objects,  some  from  old  churches  in  Iceland.  They  were 
exhibited  at  an  exhibition  in  Copenhagen  this  summer. 
An  account  of  this  unique  private  collection,  which  the 
owner  intends  to  leave  to  his  country,  would  be  of  some 
interest.  There  is  a  number  of  fine  wood  carvings,  old 
altar  pieces,  and  carved  figures  of  Christ  and  the  twelve 
apostles  from  the  church  of  t>ingeyrar.     Of  the  collection 
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of  old  chalices,  the  most  remarkable  is  one  of  A.D.  1487. 
Its  footpiece  is  ornamented  with  gems,  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion  are  engraved  upon  it.  It  was  sent  by  the 
Pope  as  a  gift  to  the  church  of  Grund  in  Eyjafjord. 
A  pulpit  of  A.D.  1594,  carved  by  the  hand  of  Bishop 
Gudbrand  Thorlaksson,  the  translator  of  the  Bible,  is  the 
treasure  of  the  collection.  A  portrait  of  Bishop  Gud- 
brand Thorlaksson,  carved  figures  of  the  Virgin,  eighteen 
baptismal  fonts  with  bas-reliefs  and  haut-reliefs,  and  two 
large  candlesticks  from  Skalholt  Cathedral ,  are  among 
the  valuable  objects  of  the  Museum.  This  unique  collec- 
tion has  now  (Jan.  1907)  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  Reykjavik. 

Skarphedin's  Axe. 
Too  many  of  Iceland's  precious  relics  of  the  past  have 
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From  a  copy  by  (Mrs.)  H.    W.  Bannon  of  the  draining  of  the  original  by  J.  Clevely, 
jun.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

been  dispersed  and  traces  of  them  lost.  But  of  one, 
which  needs  must  interest  all  lovers  of  the  Sagas,  draw- 
ings have  fortunately  reached  us,  England  being  the 
lucky  possessor  of  one  of  them.  This  drawing  is  to  be 
found  among  the  sketches  illustrating  Sir  Joseph  Banks' 
account  of  his  visit  to  Iceland  in  1772,  which  passed  to 
the  British  Museum  after  his  death.  He  had  three  artists 
with  him,  J.  Clevely,  J.  F.  Miller,  and  Ch.  Ruotte,  and 
arrangements  are  now  being  made  with  the  Icelandic 
Literary  Society  for  the  publication  m  Iceland  of  the 
sixty  drawings  of  customs,  dress,  houses  and  landscapes 
executed  by  these  artists,  as  they  are  of  great  historical 
value.  Sir  Joseph  Banks'  MS.  was  never  printed,  and 
has   now  unfortunately   disappeared.     The   drawing   here 
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reproduced  from  a  reduced  copy  from  the  original,  kindly 
made  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Bannon,  is  by  J.  Clevely,  junior, 
and  on  the  original  is  written  in  pencil  :  "  Ancient  weapon 
preserved  m  the  Cathedral  of  Scalholt."  There  is  a 
further  note  in  Danish  about  it  in  the  volume,  which  may 
be  roughly  translated  : 

Remigia  is  an  axe.  The  derivation  is  not  known,  but  I  have 
thought  it  may  be  from  "  Ramur "  (robustus)  and  "Egg"  (acies). 
It  may  originally  have  belonged  to  a  champion  named  Skarphieden, 
who  on  account  of  a  murder  he  had  committed  was  burnt  with  all  his 
family  in  the  year  loio.  See  "  Niala  "  which  deals  with  his  history 
very  fully. ^ 

The  artist  says  the  axe  was  7  feet  from  the  end  of  the 
handle.  It  was  rescued  in  the  fire  and  earthquake  of  1784, 
for  in  "  Arbok  bins  islenzka  fornleifafelags,"  1893,  there 
appears  "  A  drawing  of  Rimmugygr."  This  drawing  was 
found  in  a  collection  of  drawings  by  Si«^ur^  Gir^munds- 
son,  given  by  his  heirs  to  the  Forngripasafn,  Reykjavik. 
It  IS  a  full  size  drawing,  by  Bishop  Steingrim  Jonsson,^ 
and  on  it  is  written  :  "  Oxen  Remigia  i  naturlig  Storrelse, 
bortgiven  til  Justitsraad  Thorkelin  den  31  Dec.  1804." 
(The  axe  Remigia  in  full  size,  presented  to  Justitsraad 
Thorkelin  Dec.  31,  1804.)  The  edge  was  18  inches  long. 
Eggert  Olafsson,  in  "  Reise  igjennem  Island,"  p.  1034, 
says  it  was  then  very  rusty,  the  handle  of  red  pine,  3^ 
ells  long,  and  iron-bound.^  It  was  probably  destroyed 
with  Thorkelin's  collection  in  September,  1807,  during  the 
bombardment   of   Copenhagen   by   the   English.      Eggert 

1  "  Remigia  er  en  oxe.  Derivationen  veed  mand  ikke,  men  jeg  har  taenkt 
det  skal  vaere  af  Ramur  (robustus)  og  Egg  (acies).  Den  skal  i  Forstningen 
have  tilhort  en  Kiempe  ved  Navn  Skarphieden  som  formedelst  et  Mord 
han  havde  begaaet  blev  opbraendt  med  sin  hele  Familie  Anno  loio.  Vide 
*  Niala '  som  udforligere  staar  i  bans  Historie." 

'■^Bishop  1824-1845,  Arnamagnsean  Stipendiary  in  1804. 

•^  From  the  drawing  and  description  of  the  axe  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
ha^e  been  a  tremendo.  s  weapon,  well  worthy  of  the  fame  it  has  in'the 
pages  of  "Niala"  an  I  of  its  name  "Rimmugygr,"  or  battle  ogress, 
englished  by  Sir  Georgi  Dasent  in  his  "  Burnt  Njal"  as  "  Ogress  of 
War."  Surely  the  later  name  "Remigia"  is  only  a  corruption  of 
"Rimmugygr." — Ed.    -  ^^  -" 
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Olafsson  travelled  in  Iceland  in  1752-57.  The  axe  can 
thus  be  traced  for  about  50  years,  1 757-1 807.  Thorkelin 
was  an  Icelandic  scholar,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Archives 
at  Copenhagen  ;  he  spent  some  years  in  England  copying 
and  collecting  MSS.,  and  was  the  first  editor  of 
"  Beowulf." 

Early  Celtic  Settlers  in  Iceland. 

Brynjolf  Jonsson  and  Einar  Benediktsson  have  now 
investigated  a  number  of  caves  in  the  south-west  of  Ice- 
land. Many  of  these  show  distinct  marks  of  having  been 
cut  by  human  hands,  especially  marks  of  axe  cuttings.  In 
one  of  the  caves  Brynjolf  Jonsson  found  what  he  sup- 
poses is  the  likeness  of  a  saint  with  a  halo,  carved  on  the 
wall  of  the  rock.  Mr.  Benediktsson  claims  to  have  found 
a  number  of  Ogham  inscriptions  in  these  caves,  and  he 
thinks  they  were  carved  by  the  Celtic  Culdees,  who  were 
the  first  inhabitants  of  Iceland.  His  results  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  book.  He  thinks  there  was  a  Celtic  settlement 
of  Iceland  centuries  before  the  Norwegian  colonisation, 
and  that,  contrary  to  Landnama's  account,  some  of  them 
remained  in  Iceland  after  the  landtake  of  the  Vikings. 
The  Pre-Norwegian  settlement  of  Iceland  is  a  fascinating 
subject,  but  one  bristling  with  difficulties.  I  may  add 
that  in  Rangarvalla^ysla,  in  south-west  Iceland,  there  are 
names  of  fields  and  eminences  with  Ira-,  gen.  plur.  of 
Irar,  the  Irish,  as  a  prefix.  This  points  to  a  tradition 
of  Irishmen  having  lived  at  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  caves. 

Literary  Notes. 

Dr.  Bjorn  Olsen  and  Professor  Finnur  Jonsson  have 
written  about  various  debated  questions  in  Old  Icelandic 
literature,  which  more  than  ever  is  being  studied  and 
tabulated. 

Benedikt  Grondal,  one  of  the  chief  living  poets  of 
Iceland,  had  his  eighty  years'  jubilee  on  October  6th, 
igo6,  and  another  of  these,  the  Rev.  Matthias  Jochurnsson, 
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has  published  his  collected  poetical  works  in  five  volumes. 
More  poetry  is  printed  in  Iceland  in  proportion  to  the 
numbers  of  the  population  than  in  any  other  country. 

Dr.  Jon  I>orkelsson,  the  Keeper  of  the  Icelandic 
Archives,  is  taking  steps  to  claim  about  400  documents 
belonging  to  the  episcopal  Sees  of  Skalholt  and  Holar, 
which  at  present  are  found  in  the  Arna-Magnaean  Collec- 
tion,  Copenhagen. 

DENMARK. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Kjaer,  District  Secretary,  reports  as 
follows  :  — 

Skeleton  of  a  Urus  Killed  with  a  Stone  Age  Weapon. 

At  the  close  of  last  year  information  reached  the  Museum 
in  Copenhagen  from  the  owner  of  a  small  farm  in  north- 
west Zealand,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  found  the  bones 
of  a  great  animal  of  the  ox  tribe  in  a  peat-bog  on  his 
property.  When  it  was  understood  from  his  report  that 
the  discovery  referred  to  a  Urus,  an  investigation  was 
at  once  undertaken  on  the  spot,  and  a  report  about  the 
matter  was  subsequently  made  to  the  Society  of  Northern 
Antiquaries  by  Professor  H.  Jungersen,  Director  of  the 
Zoological  Museum.  A  complete  account  has  also 
appeared  in  the  Year  Books  for  Northern  Antiquities 
(from  the  pens  of  N.  Hartz,  Sophus  Miiller,  and 
Herluf    Winge). 

As  regards  the  Urus,  it  was  known,  even  before  this 
new  find,  that  it  lived  in  Denmark  at  an  early  date,  before 
the  land  was  inhabited,  in  that  period  of  the  Diluvial 
Age  which,  from  its  most  important  tree,  is  distinguished 
as  the  period  of  the  Fir.  Perhaps  it  was  still  present 
when  the  period  of  the  Oak  began,  but  before  its  close 
it  seems  to  have  become  extinct.  Single  individuals  only 
were  still  living  at  certain  places  in  Mid-Europe  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  new  skeleton,  which  was  found  at 
Vig,  in  the  Holbaek  district  (Zealand),  also  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Fir.     In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
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th3  place  where  the  bones  of  the  Urus  lay  a  section  of 
turf  was  taken   up   which    fully  proved   this   connection. 

Together  with  the  bones  the  finder  took  up  three 
small,  very  poor  and  irregular,  flint  flakes,  a  few  centi- 
meters long.  At  first  there  was  necessarily  great  doubt 
whether  these  could  have  formed  part  of  a  flint  weapon. 
It  was  seen,  however,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  bones 
of  the  Urus  that  traces  of  two  wounds  inflicted  by  flint 
weapons  were  to  be  found  on  the  ribs,  the  one  old  and 
healed  up,  the  other  fresh.  Both  are  on  the  right  side. 
In  the  ninth  rib  there  was  visible,  towards  the  spine,  a 
little  round,  raised  scar,  with  a  knotty  and  spongy  tex- 
ture of  the  bone.  In  this  stood  three  small  fragments 
of  flint,  fast  imbedded,  and  overgrown  with  new  bone. 
The  wound  had  not  penetrated  nor  done  any  harm  to 
the  vital  parts. 

The  other,  fresher  wound,  is  in  the  seventh  rib,  about 
15"  centimeters  from  its  lower  end.  Here  can  be  seen 
an  oblong,  rhomb-shaped  scar,  in  which  there  still  remain 
a  couple  of  small  splinters  of  either  one  or  two  flint 
weapons.  It  has  gone  right  through  the  bone  into  the 
vital  parts,  straight  into  the  lungs,  and  it  is  riot  unlikely 
that  it  is  this  wound  which  gave  the  Urus  his  quietus. 
It  is  quite  in  the  way  of  a  wounded  beast  for  the  animal 
to  have  sought  out  the  little  lake  from  which  the  peat 
bog  was  afterwards  formed,  and  to  have  died  there.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  also  have  been  wounded  by  the  three  above- 
mentioned  little  flint  flakes,  without  this  wound  having 
left  any  trace  in  the  framework  of  the  bones.  The  skele- 
ton is  practically  complete,  though  some  few  bones  may 
have  been  lost  while  the  carcase  was  driving  about  for 
some  time  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

Before  this  find,  only  a  small  number  of  Urus  bones 
with  a  fixed  chronological  date  were  known,  and  these 
mainly  derived  from  the  kitchen-middens  of  the  older 
Stone-age,  and,  as  a  very  rare  exception,  from  the  younger 
Stone-age.  From  this  we  could  draw  the  conclusion  that 
the  then  existing  inhabitants  of  Denmark  knew  how  to 
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capture  this  great  and  important  animal,  but  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  way  in  which  it  was  hunted.  We  may 
certainly  imagine  that  they  caught  it  for  the  most 
part  in  pitfalls.  But  in  the  present  case  we  have  un- 
doubtedly to  do  with  the  chase,  with  spear  or  bow  and 
arrow. 

The  Urus  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  turf,  seven  to 
eight  feet  thick.  A  precise  examination  of  its  composi- 
tion has  been  undertaken,  from  which  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  body  of  the  Urus  had  already  settled  down  in 
the  old  forest  lake,  out  of  which,  at  a  later  period,  the 
peat-bog  was  formed,  in  the  ancient  time  that  lies  before 
the  period  of  the  Fir,  when  the  quivering  aspen  was  the 
principal  tree  of  the  preceding  vegetation.  The  oldest 
settlement  of  the  land,  therefore,  must  also  be  referred 
back  to  this  early  time. 

Bones  of  animals  which  have  been  w^ounded  by  Stone 
Age  weapons  have  twice  before  been  found.  From  a  peat- 
bog at  Mors,  in  the  Thisted  district,  Jutland,  comes  the 
jawbone  of  a  red  deer  ;  a  flint  splinter  is  still  sticking 
in  the  bone,  but  the  wound  is  nearly  healed,  while  in 
north-west  Zealand  there  were  found  portions  of  a  wild 
boar's  skeleton,  which  bears  similar  scars  in  many  places.^ 
The  new  Urus  skeleton  has  been  set  up  complete  in  the 
National  Museum  of  Antiquities. 

A  New  Runic  Stone. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago  a  new  and  interesting  Runic 
stone  was  found  by  chance.  This  would  seem  almost  im- 
possible, after  the  careful  search,  which  has  now  extended 
over  many  years,  and  in  view  of  an  interest  universally 
spread  among  the  whole  population.  It  was,  however, 
owing  to  special  circumstances  that  it  came  to  light,  the 
occasion  being  the  restoration  of  Our  Lady's  Church  at 

'Cases  of  skeletons  of  the  Irish  Elk  and  Urus  (the  latter  found  in  a 
bog  in  Scania),  showing  traces  of  wounds  apparently  inflicted  by  the 
v^'Capons  of  primaeval  man,  are  quoted  in  Daniel  Wilson's  "The 
Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  Annals  of  Scotland,"  pp.  22  and  25. — Ed. 
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Aarhus  (not  the  Cathedral).  During  the  work  a  olinth, 
which  until  then  had  been  partly  covered  by  earth,  was 
dug.  out.  Immediately  under  this  plinth,  only  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  choir, 
was  found  the  corner  of  a  stone,  which  was  seen  at  once 
to  bear  runes,  and  which  was  got  out  entire  without  any 
delay.  It  lay  flat,  front  downwards  ;  one  of  the  sides 
faced  outwards,  away  from  the  Church,  and  this  was 
covered  partly  with  a  portion  of  the  Runic  inscription, 
and  partly  with  ornament.  The  runes  stand  out  beauti- 
fully clear,  and  the  whole  inscription  is  easily  legible. 
Professor  Wimmer,  the  well-known  Danish  Runologist, 
has  communicated  an  interpretation  of  it  to  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries.  In  modern  speech  it  runs  to 
this  effect :  — 

Toste,  Hove  and  Frebjorn  they  raised  this  stone  to 
Saxo*s  Asser,  their  fellow,  that  very   brave   comrade. 

By  its  language  the  new  stone  ranks  itself  with  the 
Danish-Swedish  group.  Also  in  the  expressions  and 
linguistical  style  of  the  inscription  there  are  several 
details  to  cor^firm  the  acknowledged  unity  of  the  northern 
languages  (Icelandic-Norwegian  and  Danish-Swedish)  in 
ancient  times. 

A  Runic  stone  from  Skaane,  of  about  the  year  1020, 
was  raised  by  Frebjorn  and  another  man  over  "  Hove." 
We  are  tempted  to  believe  that  these  two  names  belong 
to  the  same  men  as  on  the  new  Aarhus  stone,  and  also 
to  suppose  that  this  Hove  was  one  of  the  three  who  raised 
the  stone  over  Asser.  Some  years  later  he,  too,  died,  and 
then  Frebjorn  raised  a  stone  over  him  too. 

Centenary  of  the  National  Museum,  Collection  of 
Danish  Antiquities. 

On  the  22nd  of  May,  1907,  the  National  Museum  will 
have  existed  a  hundred  years.  The  day  will  be 
celebrated     with     special     festivity,     and     naturally    -the 
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occasion  will  be  seized  upon  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of 
the  Museum's  very  able  founder,  Professor  Rasmus 
Nyerup  (1759-1829). 

In  February,  1807,  the  newspaper,  Da  gen,  one  of  the 
few  real  newspapers  appearing  in  Copenhagen  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing communication,  which  apparently  originated  with 
Nyerup  :  — 

"The  beginning  which  has  been  made  at  the  University 
Library  of  a  collection  towards  a  future  National 
Museum  has  in  a  way  received  public  sanction.  The  little 
collection  existing  there  has  been  inaugurated  by  the 
erection  by  Professors  Nyerup  and  Miinter  of  certain 
Runic  stones  at  the  entrance  to  the  Library." 

By  this  almost  symbolic  deed  an  old  wrong  was  put 
right.  The  Runic  stones  thus  brought  to  a  worthy  place 
had  already  been  many  years  in  Copenhagen.  They  were 
the  last  survivors  of  a  small  collection  which  King 
Frederick  III.,  in  1652,  had,  at  the  instigation  of  OLE 
Worm,  the  father  of  Danish  Archaeology,  caused  the 
provincial  officials  to  send  to  the  capital.  A  royal  letter 
was  sent  round,  ordering  that  monuments  and  stones 
with  runic  letters  should  be  sent  to  the  churchyard  belong- 
ing to  the  Church  of  the  Trinity,  which  the  King's  father. 
Christian  IV.,  had  begun  to  build.  This  church  the  King 
had  meant  to  make  a  centre  of  learning.  Here  was  built 
the  Round  Tower,  so  well  known  later,  whose  flat  roof 
was  to  serve  for  astronomical  observations,  while  over 
the  church  itself  was  built  a  great  hall,  in  which  the  Uni- 
versity Library  was  to  be  housed.  It  was  only  natural 
that  the  nucleus  of  a  Runic  Museum  should  also  le 
added. 

But  this  intention,  which  no  doubt  would  have  been 
effective  in  advancing  scientific  knowledge  and  the  pre- 
servation of  many  a  runic  stone,  had  it  been  carried  out 
with  discretion  and  within  suitable  limits,  was  never  ful- 
filled to  any  important  extent.  Only  a  few  stones  were 
sent  in  and  set  up  in  Trinity  Church.     Shortly  afterwards 
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Ole  Worm  died,  the  plague  broke  out,  and  soon  began 
the  most  unfortunate  of  all  Danish  wars,  that  against 
Sweden,  and  the  King  had  serious  matters  to  engage  his 
attention.  Thus  the  Runic  stones  were  almost  forgotten. 
In  1686  it  was  intended  to  insert  them  in  a  new  wall 
which  was  being  built,  but  that  can  scarcely  have  hap- 
pened, for  they  were  spoken  of  in  1701  as  lying  thrown 
about  the  churchyard. 

In  1728  a  great  fire  broke  out  in  Copenhagen,  and 
Trinity  Church  was  destroyed.  In  this  disaster,  besides 
many  other  things,  Tycho  Brahe's  famous  star-globe  was 
lost.  The  Runic  stones  remained  among  the  ruins,  but 
worse  was  to  follow.  The  clerk  of  the  church  set  about 
rebuilding  his  burnt  property,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  general  preoccupation  to  carry  off  most  of  the  Runic 
stones,  and  have  them  broken  up  for  the  foundations  of 
his  houses.  Unfortunately,  no  one  knows  where  these 
were  situated,  and  the  stones  have  never  been  found  since. 
Only  four  stones  were  left,  and  these,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  stood  against  the  southern  side  of 
the  Round  Tower.  Afterwards  they  were  moved  into  a 
dark  corner  of  the  church.  It  was  thence  that  Nyerup, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  had  them  carried  up  into  the  Tower 
and  set  up  beside  the  entrance  to  the  Hall  over  the 
church,  where  were  kept  the  University  Library  and  the 
small  collection  of  Antiquities,  which  Nyerup  had 
founded   shortly  before. 

The  particular  date  of  the  founding  of  this  collection 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  a  fruitful  nucleus.  A  few  months 
later,  May  22nd,  1807,  Nyerup  attained  his  chief  aim. 
A  Royal  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiqui- 
ties was  established,  whose  work  was  to  found  a  really 
national  collection,  and  this  collection  soon  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  The  Old  Northern  Museum. 

This  day  is  therefore  rightly  treated  as  the  real  start- 
ing-point of  that  national  investigation  of  antiquity 
which  has  become  so  fair  a  branch  of  the  general  renais- 
sance of   Danish  Science  and  Literature,  and  has,   so  to 
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speak,  created  a  new  province  of  knowledge,  in  which 
such  Danish  students  as  Chr.  Thomsen  ( -f  1865),  J.  J.  A. 
Worsaae  (  +  1885,)  ^"^  Sophus  Miiller  acquired  Euro- 
pean celebrity. 

The  Runic  stones  from  the  Round  Tower,  which  had 
thus  become  fewer  through  the  centuries,  were  brought 
over  in  1867  '^^  the  Runehall,  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Old 
Northern  Museum,  where  they  are  still  to  be   found. 

The  Old  Northern  Museum,  as  will  be  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Viking  Club's  Saga-Book,  was  named  in 
1892  the  Danish  Collection,  and  is  yet  the  most  important 
part  of  the  National  Museum,  which  also  includes  a 
collection  of  antiques,  an  important  ethnographic  col- 
lection, and  a  collection  for  the  comparative  study  of 
antiquities  from  other  lands  in  Europe,  and  thus  central- 
ises the  care  of  the  archaeological  monuments  of  Denmark. 


GUDMUND    ARASON. 

By  W.  p.  KER. 


THIS  lecture  was  to  have  been  given  in  February  ; 
when  the  Committee  altered  the  date  to  the  i6th 
of  March,  I  wonder  whether  they  meant  to  give 
Bishop  Gudmund  the  honour  due  to  his  day.  For  this 
1 6th  of  March  is  his  anniversary ;  this  is  "  Gvendar 
dagr "  (Gvend's  or  Gudmund's  day),  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  with  the  homely,  shortened  form  of  the  name 
"  Gu^mundr."  If  they  did  not  intend  this,  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  miracle  ;  which  reminds  me  of  a  story  be- 
longing to  the  times  and  the  records  of  Gudmund  him- 
self, a  very  characteristic  piece  of  Icelandic  scepticism, 
rationalism  and  clearness  of  speech.  A  conversation  is 
reported  between  two  great  chiefs  in  the  year  1220,  after 
a  fight  against  the  Bishop  and  his  men  : 

Arnor  said  to  Sighvat,  "  It  has  been  a  hard  bout, 
kinsman  !  " 

"  Aye,  hard  indeed  !  "  says  he. 

Arnor  said :  "  I  have  been  poorly  all  the  summer ; 
but  when  word  came  to  me  from  Reekdale  that  they 
wanted  help,  all  my  aches  left  me,  so  that  now  I  am 
as  fresh  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life." 

"  That  is  what  you  might  call  a  miracle,"  said  Sighvat. 

Arnor  answers  :  "  It  is  what  I  would  call  an  occur- 
rence and   not   a  miracle."  ^ 

And  then  they  went  on  to  business,  penning  up  the 
bishop's  men  in  the  churchyard  at  Helgastadir. 

Perhaps  the  action  of  the  Committee  is  only  an  occur- 
rence and  not  a  miracle  ;  but  at  any  rate  it  has  happened 
so,  and  the  choice  of  the  day  is  no  bad  omen. 

^  "  Slikt  kalla  ek  atburS,  en  eigi  jarteign."     St.  I.  p.  242. 
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The  life  of  Gudmund  Arason  has  some  historical 
importance,  if  Iceland  and  Norway  are  matters  of  his- 
torical concern  at  all,  which  we  will  not  doubt  in  this 
society.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  Iceland  was  rapidly 
going  to  ruin,  through  the  loss  of  the  old  healthy  balance 
in  society  between  the  well-to-do  and  the  poorer  families. 
The  danger  had  been  noted  long  before  this.  The  older 
sagas,  which  are  mainly  heroic,  admit  some  element  of 
satire  into  them,  and  allow  one  to  understand  how  the 
great  men  might  sometimes  appear  to  the  lower  orders  : 
as  in  that  wonderful  scene  of  the  death  of  Kiartan  (in 
"  Laxdaela  Saga "),  where  one  gets  the  view  of  the 
churlish  common  man  as  spectator :  "  Let  them  fight  it 
out ;   much  harm  it  will  do  if  they  kill  one  another." 

Storbokkar,  "  big  bucks,"  was  an  affectionate  term 
applied  to  the  great  men  ;  and  the  purport  of  "  Banda- 
manna  Saga "  is  to  show  how  vain  and  pusillanimous 
some  of  those  big  bucks  were  :  how  eight  of  them  com- 
bined to  keep  down  a  rising,  self-made  man  ;  and  how 
their  victim's  elderly  but  ingenious  father  split  up  their 
league  and  exposed  them  to  general  derision.  This  Saga, 
I  have  thought,  is  not  unlike  the  comedy  of  "  Le  Mariage 
de  Figaro,"  just  before  the  Revolution,  spreading  amaze- 
ment by  its  satire  on  the  nobles ;  or  like  the  voice  in 
Andersen's  story,  "  Hear  what  the  innocent  child  says  : 
the  Emperor  has  nothing  on !  " 

Now,  a  hundred  years  or  so  after  the  time  of  "  Banda- 
manna  Saga,"  the  rich  men  were  growing  richer,  more 
ambitious,  more  covetous  ;  the  poor  were  more  depen- 
dent. The  smaller  gentry  were  dying  out  ;  large  estates 
falling  into  few  hands.  "A  condition  of  Iceland  ques- 
tion," to  adapt  Carlyle's  phrase,  was  vividly  present  to 
many  minds  in  those  days,  and  illustrated  in  a  flam- 
boyant manner  by  innumerable  slaughters  and  butcheries. 
The  great  men,  in  some  ways  better  educated  than  their 
heathen  ancestors,  had  inherited  their  lively  ways,  and 
used  the  old  methods  freely  in  their  game  of  '*  beggar 
my    neighbour." 
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It  is  this  business  that  is  the  theme  of  the  "  Sturhmga 
Saga,"  written  by  a  member  of  one  of  the  ambitious, 
families.  For  it  is  remarkable  how  literature  flourished 
through  all  the  ruin.  They  were  reading  men,  not  a 
few  of  the  self-willed  and  luxurious  persons  who  carried 
on  the  civil  wars.  The  greatest  Icelandic  man  of  letters, 
Snorri  Sturluson,  was  one  of  them  ;  one  of  his  nephews, 
Sturla  Thord's  son,  is  the  author  of  the  "  Sturlunga 
Saga,"  and  the  "  Life  of  King  Hacon  of  Norway,"  which 
ought  to  be  reckoned  among  the  first  historical  books  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Another  nephew,  also  a  Sturla  (son 
of  the  Sighvat  who  has  already  been  mentioned),  though 
not  himself  of  the  same  original  talent  as  his  uncle  or 
his  cousin,  was  fond  of  books  and  of  history.  .They 
were  like  people  of  the  Italian  renaissance,  making  the 
best  of  the  contemplative  not  less  than  the  practical 
life  ;  artists  as  well  as  swordsmen. 

The  history  of  Norway,  as  told  in  Sturla's  life  of 
King  Hacon  (t  1263),  is  a  counterpart  to  that  of  Iceland, 
as  told  in  "  Sturlunga  Saga."  The  two  countries  were 
going  through  the  same  process,  the  same  trial,  with 
different  conditions  and  very  different  chances  of  suc- 
cess. A  comparison  of  the  two  gives  some  measure  of 
the  value  of  a  king  in  the  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  life  of  King  Hacon,  like  that  of  Sverre 
before  him,  is  a  contest  with  anarchy,  a  course  of  drilling, 
by  means  of  which  the  country  was  saved  from  disrup- 
tion. The  danger  in  Norway  always  was  that  it  would 
bring  back  the  days  of  the  old  neskonungar,  before 
Harald  Fairhair,  when  every  headland  had  a  king  of 
its  own.  Sverre  and  Hacon  proved  that  the  Norman 
genius  for  political  discipline  had  not  wholly  withdrawn 
from  its  ancestral  land  :  they  had  the  same  sort  of  talent 
for  ruling  that  the  great  Normans  had,  and  they  used 
it  successfully  to  bring  the  dangerous  great  men  under 
control   and  establish   the   Norwegian   monarchy. 

In  Iceland,  which  had  been  first  founded  as  a  refuge 
for   the  old    Norwegian    freedom    by    the   chiefs    of  the 
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opposition  to  Harald  Fairhair,  it  seemed  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  if  the  principle  of  monarchy  were  avenging 
itself  ;  for  Iceland,  after  a  century  or  two  of  republican 
prosperity,  was  now,  more  or  less,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
immoderate  great  houses,  and  there  was  no  king  to  make 
peace  with  a  strong  hand  ;  it  was  anarchy  without  a 
police-constable.  One  single  author,  Sturla,  closely 
acquainted  with  both  countries,  has  given  the  history  of 
both  in  his  two  masterpieces. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  age  of  anarchy  that 
there  appeared  some  signs  of  a  new  movement  in  the 
Church.  Both  in  Norway  and  Iceland  the  claims  of 
Churchmen  were  added  to  the  native  elements  of  con- 
fusion. The  Church  in  Iceland  was  very  different  from 
the  Church  of  most  other  countries  in  the  twelfth  century. 
It  was  not  in  any  close  relation  to  Rome  ;  it  was  com- 
fortably dependent  on  the  State.  The  Bishops  were 
elected  by  the  people ;  the  churches  and  their  glebes 
belonged  to  the  landlords,  who  put  their  sons  into  good 
livings,  and  generally  did  not  encourage  the  sin  "  of 
being  righteous  overmuch."  The  Bishops  and  clergy  very 
commonly  lived  like  their  lay  kinsfolk  ;  they  had  the 
same  worldly  interests  ;  they  were  usually  married  men 
with  families.  It  was  all  rather  like  England  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Iceland  had  found  a  good  working 
compromise  between  religion  and  the  world,  and  did  not 
wish  to  change. 

Trouble  came  from  Norway,  where  much  the  same 
habits  and  conditions  were  to  be  found.  Archbishop 
Eystein  of  Nidaros  had  been  in  Rome  in  his  youth,  and 
had  strong  Roman  ideas  ;  he  tried  to  enforce  them  in 
Norway,  one  result  of  which  was  that  he  had  to  leave 
the  country.  He  was  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's  in  1 181, 
and  stayed  there  for  some  time,  as  is  written  in  the 
fhronicle  of  Jocelyn  of  Brakelonde. 

Lay  patronage  was  one  of  the  things  he  set  himself 
to  put  down,  and  one  of  the  things  upheld  with  vigour 
by  the   adversary,   King   Sverre,   in   his   controversy  with 
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the    Bishops    and    the   great    Pope,    Innocent  III.,    some 
years  after  Ey stein's  death. 

It  was  through  Archbishop  Eystein  that  St.  Thorlac 
in  Iceland,  as  Bishop  of  Scalholt,  tried  to  get  the 
churches  out  of  the  hands  of  the  lay  patrons.  How  he 
fared  is  told  in  his  life,  and  may  be  read  in  the  "  Origines, 
Islandicae"  in  English;  the  tale  of  the  men  of  Oddi 
{Oddaverja  i*dttr)  is  the  name  of  this  chapter,  recounting 
the  dispute  between  St.  Thorlac  and  the  great  Jon  Lopts- 
son,  whose  son  Paul  was  afterwards  Bishop  of  Scalholt 
himself.  Bishop  Thorlac  was  not  successful,  and  in 
Norway,  about  the  same  time,  King  Sverre  was  putting 
into  forcible  Norwegian,  stiffened  with  quotations  from 
the  fathers,  his  theory  of  monarchy,  of  the  independence 
and  Divine  Right  of  kings,  including  by  the  way  the 
rights  of  lay  patrons,  whose  fathers  had  built  the 
churches,  who  themselves  kept  up  the  churches,  and  who 
were  not  going  to  give  them  up  to  a  Bishop  against  the 
old  laws  of  Norway. 

Gudmund  became  Bishop  of  Holar,  the  northern  dio- 
cese, in  1202,  the  year  that  King  Sverre  died.  He  wa? 
forty  years  old  ;  he  had  lived  a  good  life,  and  mr.de 
himself  a  reputation  as  a  priest.  Those  who  knew  him 
loved  him,  and  he  had  already,  thus  early,  much  of  the 
popular  fame  which  has  survived  to  the  present  day. 
The  great  man  of  the  North,  Kolbein  Tumason  of  Skaga- 
firth,  thought  he  would  make  a  good  Bishop.  Kolbein 
had  the  election  in  his  hands  ;  there  is  a  very  good 
account  of  the  proceedings,  thoroughly  irregular  accord- 
ing to  the  Canon  Law,  but  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
usage  and  constitution  of  Iceland.  So  Kolbein,  with  the 
ordinary  legitimate  influence  of  a  country  gentleman, 
made  Gudmund  Arason  Bishop  of  Holar. 

What  followed  was  something  like  the  history  of 
Thomas  a  Becket,  acted  on  the  small  domestic  theatre 
which  was  all  that  Iceland  could  afford.  The  scale  is 
very  different  from  the  great  drama  of  King  Henry  and 
his  Chancellor,  but  it  is  with  good  reason  that  the  editor 
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of  the  Icelandic  life  of  St.  Thomas  (Mr.  Eirikr  Mag- 
nusson)  has  called  attention  to  Bishop  Gudmund  in  his 
Preface,  and  explained  the  influence  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  Northern  Church.  I  do  not  indeed  think  that  Bishop 
Gudmund's  policy  can  be  ascribed  to  the  bad  example 
of  St.  Thomas,  though  I  have  no  doubt  that  St.  Thomas 
helped.  The  Church  policy  had  been  shaping  this  way 
for  more  than  forty  years  ;  and  we  cannot  leave  Arch- 
bishop Eystein  or  St.  Thorlac  out  of  account,  while  the 
excommunications  used  by  Bishop  Gudmund  have  their 
precedent  in  those  directed  against  Sverre,  described 
by  him  with  his  usual  command  of  language  as  "  cursing 
and  swearing."  He  was  a  most  amusing  King,  though 
a  great  sorrow  to  all  Bishops — what  would  be  called 
in  some  places  a  "  black  Protestant " :  I  use  the  term 
without  passion  or  prejudice.  The  life  of  King  Sverre 
(so  admirably  translated  by  Mr.  Sephton)  is  not  to  be 
neglected  in  dealing  with  the  Iceland  of  those  days. 

Gudmund  showed  almost  at  once  that  he  was  not  going 
to  be  the  ordinary  tame  Bishop.  He  asserted  the  rights 
of  the  clergy  in  a  vehement  way,  going  even  beyond 
St.  Thorlac  in  his  claims.  It  was  not  the  rights  of 
patrons,  it  was  the  authority  of  the  courts  that  he  chal- 
lenged :  he  tried  to  withdraw  the  clergy  from  lay  juris- 
diction, both  civil  and  criminal,  and  his  adversary  was 
he  who  had  made  him  what  he  was,  Kolbein  Tumason. 

The  author  of  the  life  brings  out  very  clearly  and 
significantly,  though  naturally,  in  the  quiet  way  of  the 
Icelandic  school  of  history,  without  any  gesticulation  or 
emphasis,  that  there  began  to  be  disagreement  from  the 
first  between  Kolbein  and  Gudmund,  owing  to  Kolbein's 
rather  bluff  and  arbitrary  assumption  of  control  over 
the  Bishop's  income  and  expenditure.  Kolbein  took,  as 
if  it  were  a  matter  of  course,  the  whole  management  of 
tjie  estate :  it  is  true  that  this  was  before  Gudmund's 
consecration  :  still  it  is  evident  that  Kolbein  showed  a 
want  of  the  finer  shades  in  his  conduct.  One  is  allowed 
to  suppose  that  Gudmund  felt  the  slight.     He  belonged 
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to  a  proud  race.  There  are  few  more  honourable  men 
in  Icelandic  history  than  those  of  Gudmund's  family  : 
his  grandfather,  Thorgeir,  his  uncles  Thorvard  and  Ingi- 
mund  (of  whom  more  is  to  be  told  later)  ;  his  father, 
Ari,  who  was  killed  in  Norway,  defending  the  King  at 
/the  cost  of  his  life.  In  his  youth  Gudmund  had  been 
noted,  like  Wordsworth,  for  his  stiff,  moody  and  violent 
temper.  After  his  shipwreck,  in  his  nineteenth  year,  it 
was  thought  that  a  great  change  had  come  over  him, 
and  in  the  score  of  years  that  had  passed  since  then 
he  had  gained  the  reputation  of  a  saint  (though  there 
were  some  who  mocked)  by  his  austerities,  his  alms-giving, 
his  miraculous  powers.  But  it  is  plain  enough  from  his 
story  that  the  old  pride  was  all  alive  in  him,  and  the 
historians   do   not   conceal   it. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  went  along  with  the  common 
motives  of  feud.  Gudmund,  in  the  first  part  of  his  life, 
had  been  engaged  in  the  usual  sort  of  feuds  and  lawsuits, 
and  had  seen  his  enemies  discomfited.  Now,  for  five  and 
thirty  years,  he  was  to  be  plunged  in  strife,  a  partner 
and  an  active  cause  of  endless  wild  and  murderous  feats, 
such  as  the  older  sagas  knew,  but  multiplied  now,  and 
with  the  horrors  intensified.  The  cruelty  of  the  Sturlung 
Age  was  perhaps  greater  than  that  of  the  old  heathen- 
dom :  it  was  certainly  far  beyond  the  measure  allowed 
by   public   opinion   in  the  days   of   Njal. 

Gudmund  is  greatly  blamed  by  some  historians  ;  per- 
haps not  without  some  jealousy  against  his  High  Church 
principles.  He  certainly  tried  to  get  new  ideas  into 
people's  heads  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Church,  and 
he  broke  the  common  law  of  Iceland  when  he  denied 
the  authority  of  the  courts  over  priests.  He  was  reck- 
less and  imprudent ;  he  dealt  his  bans  of  excommunica- 
tion till  people  were  weary  of  him  and  his  bans  ;  his 
crowd  of  poor  men,  his  ragged  regiment,  was  a  nuisance. 
Politically  his  life  was  a  failure  ;  Rome  threw  him  over 
at  the  end. 

But  can  it  be  said  that  he  did  much,  or  anything,  to 
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hasten  the  fall  of  the  Republic,  the  dissolution  of  the 
healthy  old  Icelandic  commonwealth?  Probably  not. 
We  have  a  very  full  account  of  the  particulars  of  life 
in  Iceland  in  those  days,  and  we  know  that  it  did  not 
need  the  questions  of  ecclesiastical  policy  to  set  people 
fighting".  The  fighting  and  flocking  went  on  as  it  had 
done  ever  since  Iceland,  ever  since  Norway  was  a  home 
of  men,  and  from  the  same  natural  motives  ;  from  just 
such  quarrels  as  make  Farmer  Goodwin  sulky  with 
Farmer  Jones  :  stupid  mistakes  about  sheep,  bad  blood, 
malicious  gossip,  original  sin  and  actual  transgression — 
there  needed  no  Bishop  nor  Canon  Law  to  make  things 
worse.  And  the  peculiar  exasperation  of  feuds  in  the 
thirteenth  century  did  not  come  from  the  imprudent 
Churchmen  :  it  came  from  the  bloated  wealth  and  pride 
of  a  few  great  men,  as  aforesaid  ;  whose  large  estates 
and  close  family  connections  led  them  into  trouble  in 
manifold  ways,  and  made  the  range  of  operations  larger, 
the  fever  of  enmity  more  malignant. 

In  the  old  days,  when  there  was  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  smaller  gentry,  a  feud  could  get  itself  fought 
out  and  settled  in  a  more  or  less  decent  manner.  When 
the  enemy  had  been  killed,  and  an  ordinary  number  of 
vengeances  taken  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  thing 
might  die  away.  The  parties  were  essentially  law- 
abiding  persons.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  so, 
but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  Sagas.  The  law,  sooner  or 
later,  makes  itself  felt,  that  law  which,  as  the  Bremen 
chronicler  remarked,  is  the  only  King  in  Iceland.  The 
enemies  of  Gunnar,  the  burners  of  Njal,  had  no  par- 
ticular aim  beyond  their  vengeance.  They  did  not  wish 
to  live  disorderly  lives.  They  were  private  persons,  not 
aiming  at  a  tyranny. 

In  the  Sturlung  Age  it  is  different.  Now  there  are 
schemes  for  family  aggrandisement,  like  those  of  Italy. 
The  crafty  man  of  old  times,  Snorri  the  Priest,  has  but 
a  mean  business  and  humble  aims  compared  with  his 
namesake,   Snorri  the  Historian,   or  with   Earl   Gizur. 
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It  was  not  mainly  for  historical  or  political  reasons 
that  I  was  led  to  choose  this  subject.  My  motive  was 
a  different  one,  simpler  and  less  ambitious  ;  it  is  a  motive 
that  is  present  with  all  readers  of  the  Sagas,  whether 
those  of  the  heroic  age  or  those  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury— merely  the  love  of  stories.  I  have  to  repeat  what 
is  well  enough  known  ;  but  however  well  known,  it  is 
never  stale  to  anyone  who  has  read  the  Icelandic  books. 
There  is  nothing  equal  to  them  anywhere  for  their  power 
of  recording  life.  To  use  the  words  of  Landor  about  his 
own  poems,  they  are  not  prismatic  but  diaphanous  ;  those 
who  look  into  them  can  see  through.  One  looks  through 
into  the  tenth  century,  into  the  thirteenth,  one  sees 
men  there,  not  "  as  trees  walking  "  ;  one  hears  their  con- 
versation, not  muffled  in  a  learned  language  (like  so  many 
good  things  in  Giraldus  Cambrensis  and  Matthew  Paris), 
not  dressed  up  with  rhetoric,  not  paraphrased  or  other- 
wise cooked,  but  their  very  words.  It  is  true,  and  fortu- 
nately true,  that  good  memoirs  are  common  in  all  times 
and  languages.  But  nowhere  are  things  seen,  and  heard, 
so  clearly  as  in  the  Icelandic  stories. 

In  this  society  I  daresay  there  will  be  little  dispute 
about  that  point,  and  I  do'  not  wish  to  labour  it.  There 
is,  however,  one  general  fact  about  Iceland  which  may 
be  worth  bringing  forward  again,  in  connection  with 
their  story-telling,  as  a  partial  explanation  of  their  suc- 
cess, at  any  rate  as  a  great  advantage.  Most  of  the 
scenes  were  well  known  to  the  people  who  heard  the 
sagas.  This  comes  partly  from  the  shape  of  the  country, 
partly  from  the  conditions  of  life  there. 

Though  Iceland  is  a  large  country,  larger  than  Ireland, 
the  inhabited,  the  human  part  of  it,  round  the  coast,  is 
easily  known  in  its  main  lines  :  it  can  be  "  taken  in  " 
more  readily  than  any  land  of  its  size.  From  Reykjavik 
you  see  the  dome  of  Snaefell,  seventy  miles  away,  and 
the  line  of  the  Snaefell  peninsula,  the  tops  growing 
out  of  the  sea.  From  the  hills  about  the  middle  of  the 
north  coast  between   Eyjafirth  and   Skagafirth — they   are 
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no  great  height,  an  ordinary  Cumberland  height — you  can 
see  clearly  to  the  Hornstrands  in  the  north-west,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hunafloi,  beyond  the  Skagafirth  hills. 
In  the  north  and  west  quarters,  where  the  scenes  of  most 
of    the    stories    are    laid,    the    landscapes    are    generally 
wide,   with   many    famous    places  in    the   view,    as   when 
looking   back    from   Vidimyri   over   the   open  Skagafirth 
valley — the  Strath,  as  one  is  tempted  to  call  it — one  picks 
out  Fliigmnyri  under  the  hill,  and  Drangey  to  the  left 
of  it  in  the  fjord.     Or  looking  from  Borg  inland  to  the 
plains  of  Whitewater  and  the  ring  of  mountains  at  the 
back,  one  makes  out  on  the  left  the  line  to  Holtbeacon- 
heath    and    the    north,    and    in    the    middle    one    knows 
where  Reykholt   lies,  which  gives   one  way,    inland   and 
round  about,  to  the  plains  of  the  Althing  ;    and  on  the 
right,  across  the  water,  the  way  to  Skorradal,  which  will 
take  you  to  Whalefirth,  and  so,  if  you  will,  to  the  Althing 
again.     The  main  ways  are  well  known,  and  those  who 
heard  the  sagas  had  travelled  most  of  them,  so  that  the 
theatre  is  well  prepared  for  the  action,  and  well  under- 
stood.  One  is  not  confused,  as  in  more  populous  countries, 
by  the  sense  of  large  towns  and  the  nameless,  unknown 
multitudes.     The  country  is  intelligible,  like  that  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."    There  is  seldom  much  of  a  crowd 
in   Iceland.      Men   are  known   as^  individuals.      It  is  the 
world,  one  might  say,  of  the  drama  or  the  novel,  rather 
than  of  ordinary   history :    the  houses   are  separate,   dis- 
tinct,  and   well  known ;    the   men    are   distinct   also,  not 
swallowed  up  in  the  common  degrading  idea  of  "  popu- 
lation." 

Gudmund's  story,  of  course,  comes  much  later  than 
the  heroic  sagas  of  Njal  and  Egil  Skallagrimsson,  of 
Gisli  or  Grettir ;  and  that  is  one  reason  for  speaking 
about  it  here.  It  is  part  of  the  Sturlung  history,  that  is 
the  history  of  Iceland  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Sturla  of  Hvamm  came  to  be  one  of  the 
most  powerful   families  in  Iceland.     Sturla  Thordarson, 
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one  of  those  grandsons,  wrote  the  story  ;  and  Gudmund, 
Bishop  of  Holar,  is  one  of  the  chief  characters  in  his  book. 
But  Sturla,  though  the  greatest,  is  not  the  only  memoir- 
writer  of  those  times.  There  are  other  books  by  other 
authors  dealing  with  Gudmund  and  his  friends ;  the 
Priest's  Saga  of  Gudmund,  that  is,  his  biography  down 
to  his  election  as  Bishop,  and  the  voyage  to  Norway 
for  his  consecration  :  the  life  of  Hrafn  Sveinbjorn's  son, 
who  went  with  Gudmund  on  this-  same  voyage — Hrafn 
the  wise  and  generous,  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  time  ; 
the  life  of  Aron  Hjorleifsson,  a  younger  friend  of 
Gudmund,  who  began  as  a  lively,  adventurous,  reckless 
person,  one  of  the  Bishop's  less  respectable  associates. 
He  was  outlawed,  and  had  a  time  of  wandering,  with 
many  dangers  and  escapes.  But  he  got  clean  away  at 
last  to  Norway,  and  prospered  there,  and  came  to  honour 
in  the  service  of  King  Hacon. 

There  are  other  records  of  Gudmund,  but  they  are 
later,  and  there  is  no  time  nor  need  to  speak  of  them 
here,  and  little  time  to  speak  of  the  chief  documents, 
Sturlunga  and  the  biographies.  What  is  common  to 
these,  and  what  chiefly  makes  their  character  and  their 
value,  is  that  they  use  the  form  of  the  old  heroic  sagas 
and  apply  it  to  contemporary  things.  The  heroic  sagas 
are  at  some  distance  ^om  the  reality.  Egil  and  Njal 
came  down  in  traditMi  before  they  were  written  out 
fair.  But  Sturla  and  the  author  of  the  Saga  of  Priest 
Gudmund  are  dealing  with  contemporary  or  nearly  con- 
temporary things.  They  are  close  to  the  reality  ;  and 
reality  appears  to  them,  and  is  read  by  them,  like  a 
heroic  tale.  That  is  the  miracle :  or  at  least  "  that  is 
the  occurrence."  Real  life  seems  to  compose  itself,  to 
shape  itself,  into  Epic,  into  a  novel :  what  Fielding  called 
an  epic  history  in  prose. 

This  is  one  reason  for  studying  the  biography  of 
Bishop  Gudmund,  apart  from  all  grave  questions  at 
issue  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power.  It 
belongs  to  a    small    class   of    fine    literature,    which    has 
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nothing  quite  equal  to  it  anywhere  else  ;  a  kind  of  his- 
tory, not  fictitious,  which  yet  begins  in  imagination  and 
dramatic  sense,  and  has  been  trained  to  use  its  imagina- 
tion sincerely.  It  is  not  "  mediaeval  "  except  in  some 
accidental  ways  ;  it  is  neither  "classical  "  nor  "  romantic," 
though  it  is  often  both.  It  is  simply  right.  I  will  read 
the  story   of   the   shipwreck   on  the   Hornstrands  :  — 

Life  of  Gudmund  c.  6  (St.  I.,   p.  95). 

In  the  spring  of  1180  when  Gudmund  was  19,  Priest  Ingimund 
[his  uncle]  begins  to  think  of  a  vovage  to  Norway,  and  Gudmund,  his 
ward,  with  him.  They  took  passage  at  Gasir  (Eyj^firth)  with  Hall- 
stein  Hunchback,  and  sailed  on  Sunday  the  day  before  Michaelmas. 
The  wind  took  them  East  under  the  Noups  to  tde  Foxes'  plain 
[Melrakkasletta]  :  then  came  a  headwind  and  they  drove  before  it, 
and  tumbled  about  for  a  week,  and  drifted  to  the  Hornstrands. 
One  evening  as  they  were  at  supper  the  awning  tore  open  at  the 
edge.  A  man  called  Asmund,  an  Easterling  [Norwegian],  looks  out 
and  suddenly  cries, 

*' Whish  !  down  with  the  awning,  up  boys  and  clear  the  decks! 
We  are  on  the  breakers — never  mind  your  supper  this  time  !  " 
Then  they  all  jump  at  once  and  get  in  the  awning.  Hallvard,  the 
mate,  calls  out, 

"  Where  is  the  ship's  chaplain  ?  " 

"Not  far  to  look  for  him,"  says  Ingimund,  "  What  do  you  want 
with  him  ?  " 

"  We  want  to  confess,"  said  they. 

He  answers  :  "  It  is  no  better  time  for  confession  than  it  was  this 
autumn  every  Sunday,  when  I  preached  to  you  to  come  to  confession 
in  the  name  of  God  :  and  you  would  never  hear.  Now  I  must  even 
pray  to  God  to  hear  you  ;  for  I  am  no  more  at  home  on  the  sea  than 
you  are  :  be  bold  and  keep  a  good  heart." 

They  said  :  "  Then  you  must  make  a  vow  along  with  us,  a  pilgrimage 
or  some  other  large  vow  :  nothing  less  will  do," 

"Nothing  less,"  says  Ingimund:  "I  will  vow,  if  I  may  order 
what  the  vow  shall  be.  Or  else  I  will  give  my  word  for  every 
Icelander  on  board  that  not  a  man  of  them  will  be  with  you  in  the 
vowing  :  for  I  will  not  be  under  your  rule  now  any  more  than  you 
were  under  mine  in  these  last  weeks  on  shore." 
;  "  What  then  wilt  thou  vow,  Priest  ?  "  said  the  men  from  Norway. 

"  I  will  vow  to  Almighty  God  and  Holy  Cross,  to  our  Lady 
St.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  to  give  a  tithe  of  all  that  comes  safe  on 
shore  to  churches  or  poor  men  as  the  bishop  shall  dispose." 

They  answered:  "Thou  shalt  give  the  word,  Priest,  for  we 
cannot  do  now  without  thy  care."     Now  pledges  are  given  all  over 
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the  ship  to  keep  this  vow.     And  by  this  time  they  are  well  in  amongi 
the  breakers.     Then  there  is  a  great  dispute  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  every  man  wants  his  own  way.     Some  are  for  hoisting  the  sail, 
and  they  begin  at  this.     Then  Hallvard  the  mate  asks  Ingimund  if| 
he  knows  the  highest  name  of  God.i 

He  answers :  "I  know  some  names  of  God;  and  I  believe  what 
the  Apostle  Paul  says,  that  there  is  no  name  higher  nor  holier  than 
the  name  of  Jesus — but  what  thou  callest  the  highest  name  I 
know  not." 

He  answers:  "  I  do  not  reckon  such  to  be  priests  who  do  not 
know  the  name  of  God." 

Then  Ingimund  calls  to  Hallvard:  "Dost  thou  know  the  highest 
name  ?  " 

"God's  truth,"  says  Hallvard,  "I  scarcely  think  I  can  get  my 
tongue  to  it  now,  and  sorry  for  it.  But  Thord  Crow  (Kraka)  will 
know.     Thord  Crow  !  canst  thou  name  the  high  name  ?  " 

He  says  :  "  Worse  luck,  mate,  it  is  slipped  my  mind,  but  some  one 
else  is  sure  to  know.     Thorbiorn  Humla  (Hops)  will  know." 

"Aye  aye!  well  well!  Thorbiorn  Humla,  name  the  name,  if 
thou  canst !  " 

He  says  :  "  I  wish  I  could  ;  but  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  I  never  heard 
it :  but  I  will  show  you  a  man  that  can,  I  think  Einar  Nsepa  (Neep, 
Turnip)  knows." 

Then  they  tried  him,  and  he  names  the  name.  And  when  they 
had  the  sail  up  no  more  than  the  height  of  a  man  there  comes  a 
great  beam  sea  breaking  over  the  freight  ^  amidships  and  fore  and 
aft  as  well.  Every  man  was  at  a  rope  then,  and  Ingimund  caught  hold 
of  a  boathook,  and  tried  to  bring  down  the  sail.  Gudmund,  his 
ward,  had  a  berth  in  the  ship's  boat  :  he  was  standing  between  the 
boat  and  the  sail,  to  see  the  sail  clear.  Then  comes  another  heavy 
sea  over  the  whole  ship,  and  carries  off  the  vane  of  the  mast  and 
both  the  bulwarks,  and  overboard  everything  loose  amidships,  except 
men  ;  and  the  ship  was  much  knocked  about  and  the  boat  as  well. 
Then  they  come  through  the  breakers,  and  get  a  third  sea,  not  so 
heavy  as  the  others.  Then  they  rushed  to  the  baling,  fore  and  aft, 
and  a  piece  of  sail  was  hoisted. 

Then  they  see  land,  and  talk  it  over  where  they  might  have  come : 
some  said  they  must  be  at  Malmey  ;  but  Thorarin  Rosti,  an  Icelander, 
said  that  would  be  too  short  for  all  the  time  they  had  been  driving. 
Then  Mar  Eyjolf's  son  speaks,  and  says  he  knows  they  are  off  the 
Hornstrands  at  Skjaldabjarnarvik,  and  said  he  had  been  there  before, 
that    summer.     Then   they  asked   him    to  lay  them  a  course  for  a 


iThe  72  names  of  God  are  still  used  in  perils  by  land  or  water.    See  note  by 
Paul  Meyer,  Flamenca  (1865),  p.  317. 

2  Biilki ;  the  cargo  was  piled  in  the  waist  and  rose  up  in  a  mound,  which  was  roped 
in  and  tightly  fenced. 
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harbour,  and  wished  to  go  North  to  Tharalatrs  Fjord  ;  for  there  was 
a  safe  harbour  there. 

Then  they  looked  about  to  see  what  damage  was  done,  and 
Ingimund  comes  to  Gudmund,  his  nephew.  Now  the  big  sea  had 
cast  him  into  the  boat,  and  his  right  leg  hung  over  the  gunwale  of 
the  boat  and  was  caught  in  the  sail.  Ingimund  asked  why  he  did 
not  get  up.  And  he  said  there  was  such  a  weight  on  him  that  he 
could  not  stir  nor  stand.  Then  the  loose  sail  was  rolled  off  him  ; 
but  still  he  did  not  rise.  Ingimund  asked  why.  He  said  his  foot 
was  so  heavy  he  could  not  move  it. 

"  The  leg  is  broken,"  says  Ingimund. 

"  I  know  not,"  says  Gudmund.     "  I  have  no  feeling  in  it." 

Then  they  looked,  and  the  leg  was  broken  on  the  gunwale,  the 
bones  in  shivers,  and  the  toes  pointing  where  the  heels  should  be. 
So  they  put  him  to  bed  in  the  boat.  Then  Ingimund  missed  his 
trunk  of  books  ;  it  had  gone  overboard.  And  he  was  hard  hit,  as  he 
thought;  for  there  was  his  pleasure  where  his  books  were;  and  the 
man  crippled  that  he  loved  best.  Yet  he  gave  thanks  to  God  ;  and 
thought  there  had  been  a  quick  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  For  the 
night  before  he  had  dreamt  of  Archbishop  Eystein,  how  he  came  to 
the  Archbishop  and  was  bidden  welcome.  He  had  told  the  dream 
to  Gudmund.  and  Gudmund's  reading  of  it  was  that  there  was  some 
"arch  business"  ahead  for  them.  And  that  same  day,  before  they 
had  come  to  rough  water,  Magnus  Amundason  had  asked  whether 
anyone  knew  of  any  breakers  called  *'  The  Humps."  And  he  was 
told  that  there  were  such,  namely,  off  the  Horn  Strands. 

"I  dreamt,"  he  says,  "that  we  were  near  them."  And  a  little 
after  he  had  said  that,  they  were  aware  of  the  breakers. 

Now  they  are  carried  north,  off  Reykjafjord.  Then  they  bring 
up,  and  lower  the  sail  and  cast  anchor,  and  lie  at  anchor  there  all 
night.  In  the  morning  they  get  to  land  with  planks  from  the  ship, 
and  cut  down  their  mast  and  let  it  drive  ashore,  with  a  line  fast  to 
the  ship.  Then  they  debated  what  should  be  done  with  Gudmund. 
Then  up  speaks  a  man  called  Bersi,  who  went  by  the  name  of 
Corpselight — one  of  his  cheeks  was  coal-black — and  says  ; 

"  Why  should  we  trouble  about  a  sick  man,  and  his  leg  broken, 
when  we  have  enough  to  do  to  save  ourselves  ?  Send  him  over- 
board !  " 

Thorarin  Rosti  answered  :  "  Hold  the  blasted  tongue  of  thee  ! 
Send  thee  overboard  thyself,  and  little  loss  !  We  must  think  of 
another  way." 

He  jumps  overboard  at  once,  and  Einar  Neep  along  with  him. 
The  moving  of  the  ship  had  brought  her  aground,  and  they  let  down 
Gudmund  over  the  side  in  a  web  of  wadmal,  and  Thorarin  and  Einar 
took  him  one  on  each  side,  and  he  sat  on  their  arms  with  a  hand 
about  the  neck  of  either  man.  And  some  men  went  behind  to  make 
some  shelter  from  the  seas.     And  so  they  made  their  way  ashore, 
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drawn  backward  by  the  downdraught  of  the  sea,  and  sped  onward  as 
the  new  wave  caught  them.  And  they  brought  him  to  land.  Then 
the  ship  canted  seaward,  and  all  that  was  in  her  went  into  the  sea, 
and  she  broke  up  all  to  flinders,  and  little  of  her  freight  came  to  land. 
At  that  place  lived  a  man  called  Snorri,  son  of  Arngeir ;  he  was 
a  leech.  He  takes  Gudmund  and  brings  him  home  with  h4m,  and 
treats  him  as  well  as  he  can ;  his  house  was  not  a  rich  one,  but  his 
will  was  good.  Many  men  came  to  the  place  from  the  neighbouring 
homesteads  to  see  what  they  could  do  for  them  or  their  goods. 
Then  Ingimund  made  a  vow  and  prayer  that  his  book-trunk  and  his 
books  might  come  to  land.  A  few  nights  later  news  came  that  the 
box  had  come  ashore  at  the  Drongs,  and  everything  in  it  that  might 
be  looked  for ;  one  hasp  was  holding  and  the  other  two  were  broken  ; 
and  all  the  other  chests  that  came  ashore  were  broken  and  empty. 
Ingimund  went  there  to  dry  his  books  ;  and  was  there  till  Martinmas. 
Then  he  came  back  to  see  his  ward  and  learn  how  his  leg  was 
mending. 


Ingimund  is  a  fine  character,  and  his  later  history 
is  given  :  adventures  in  Norway,  and  a  last  voyage  to 
Greenland,  where  he  and  his  company  were  wrecked  and 
lost.  Their  bodies  were  found  many  years  afterwards, 
and  along  with  them  were  tablets  where  Ingimund  had 
written  down  their  story. 

In  the  rest  of  the  life  of  Gudmund  there  is  nothing 
quite  as  full,  detailed  and  lively  as  the  shipwreck  story  : 
that  adventure  stands  out  from  the  others.  One  may 
remark,  by  the  way,  that  there  is  something  more  than 
history  in  it,  a  comic  or  satiric  motive,  springing  from 
the  old  humourous  difference  between  Icelanders  and 
Norwegians.  The  Norwegians  were  sometimes  rude  to 
the  Icelanders  :  they  called  them  "  tallow-sausages,"  with 
other  similar  names.  Here  the  Icelandic  author  takes 
revenge  in  a  genial  way,  by  merely  recording  the  rather 
helpless  and  flurried  talk  of  the  Norwegian   shipmen. 

There  are  other  things  nearly  as  good,  though  none 
so  thoroughly  imagined  and  presented  as  this.  It  would 
take  long  to  repeat  them.  One  ought  not  to  forget  the 
boy  Skuma,  and  how  he  helped  the  Bishop  to  escape 
from  his  enemies  one  night  of  storm  and  sleet,  when 
his   friend   Eyjolf  Karsson   came  and  stole  him   out   of 
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the  bothy  on  Whitewater-side,  and  the  boy  took  his  place 
and  lay  quiet  in  bed  till  the  morning-.  "  Beardie  (Kampi) 
is  sleeping  long  to-day,"  said  the  Bishop's  enemies,  who 
had  themselves  been  snoring  hard  when   Eyjolf  came. 

Among  the  heroic  passages  of  the  Sturlung  time  one  of  the 
finest  is  the  death  of  Eyjolf  Karsson  in  Grimsey,  when  the 
Bishop  was  attacked  by  Sighvat  and  his  son  Sturla.  It 
is  translated  in  "  Epic  and  Romance  "  (pp.  433-436)  from 
"  Aron's  Saga."  The  adventures  of  Aron  himself,  after 
Eyjolf  had  helped  him  to  escape,  are  a  thirteenth  century 
counterpart  of  the  wanderings  of  Gisli  and  Grettir,  told 
with  the  curious  Icelandic  talent  for  such  things,  especi- 
ally in  the  way  the  interest  is  kept  up — situations  appar- 
ently dangerous  turning  out  all  right  in  the  end  ;  persons 
likewise.  For  the  Icelandic  art  is  unrivalled  in  its  power 
of  representing  the  way  in  which  things  happen  ;  the 
way  in  which  a  first  impression  is  modified  or  refuted 
by  later  events.  Read,  for  example,  in  chapter  xii.  of 
"  Aron's  Saga,"  of  his  meeting  with  two  strangers,  and 
his  ideas  about  them  :  it  is  not  at  all  clear  what  is  going 
to  happen  ;  we  are  kept  all  along  at  the  same  points  of 
view  as  Aron  himself,  and  see  life  rolling  out  before  us. 

The  life  of  Hrafn  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  in  one 
sense,  of  all  the  thirteenth  century  books  ;  a  biography, 
with  deepening  interest  as  it  goes  on,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  field  narrowing  to  the  tragic  history  of  the  con- 
tentions between  Hrafn  and  his  baser  enemy,  Thorvald 
Snorrason  of  Vatzfirth.  None  of  the  more  strictly  his- 
torical books  have  complied  so  well  with  the  "  unities  " 
of  prose  epic.  But  besides  the  main  theme  there  are 
many  incidental  beauties,  little  pictures  of  fleeting 
moments,  like  that  of  the  poor  man  Amundi,  a  retainer 
of  Hrafn's,  who  was  one  day  cutting  hay  on  his  grass- 
patch,  and  his  wife,  with  the  baby  at  her  back,  raking 
after  him  :  when  a  gang  of  Thorvald's  men  came  up 
to  get  him  to  join  them  against  Hrafn,  and  he  would 
not,  so  they  killed  him.^  It  is  all  in  a  dozen  lines  ;  it 
is  enough. 

1  Hrafns  Saga  c.  17 ;  Sturlunga  Saga  ii.  p.  302. 
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As  I  have  said,  it  was  not  from  any  special  interest 
in  the  policy  of  Gudmund  that  I  chose  this  subject  for 
my  lecture  ;  nor  is  he  the  most  attractive  character  in 
his  own  story.  But  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  him  the 
respect  which  his  countrymen  have  paid,  or  the  admira- 
tion due  to  his  courage  and  his  faith.  Speaking  on 
Gudmund's  day,  I  cannot  pass  over  the  story  of  his 
death.  He  grew  old  and  blind,  and  his  last  sickness 
came  upon  him  ;  but  he  would  not  die  in  his  bed.  There 
was  got  ready  a  hurdle  strewn  with  earth,  and  when  death 
was  near  they  lifted  him  from  his  bed  and  put  him 
there,  on  the  bare  mould  :  there  was  perhaps  as  much 
of  the  ancient  Northman  as  of  the  Christian  saint  in 
this  desire  of  his. 

The  popular  regard  for  Bishop  Gudmund  was  very 
great,  and  shown  in  many  ways  ;  perhaps  in  none  more 
significant  than  the  stories  of  his  dealings  with  the  trolls. 
Every  Northern  hero  may  be  called  on  to  take  up  the 
task  of  Thor  and  go  to  "  hammer  the  Trolls  "  ;  St.  Olaf 
is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  this  way  ;  and  in  Iceland 
Bishop  Gudmund  had  many  tasks  of  this  kind.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  "  soothfastness  "  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  so  definite  in  its  account  of  the  shipwreck  and 
other  adventures,  is  prejudiced  against  ghost-stories.  On 
the  contrary,  some  of  the  finest  passages  of  terror  and 
wonder  are  to  be  found  in  "  Sturlunga  Saga,"  which  is 
full  of  portents. 

There  is  the  dream  of  the  man  in  Skagafirth,  not  long 
after  the  death  of  Kolbein  Tumason,  which  is  like  the 
vision  of  the  Fatal  Sisters:  — 

He  thought  he  came  to  a  great  house  ;  and  in  it  there  were  two 
women,  as  if  they  were  rowing,  swinging  to  and  fro ;  all  blood- 
stained, and  blood  was  dripping  on  them  through  the  skylight  ;  and 
one  of  them  chanted  : 

"  Row  we,  row  we,  a  rain  of  blood  ! 
War  and  Battle,  for  the  fall  of  men  ! 
We  must  up  and  away  to  Raft  lithe; 
There  shall  we  be  cursed  and  banned."  i 

II     p.  220;    C.P.B.   I.   p.  360. 
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Among  the  miracles  of  Gudmund,  in  the  earliest  life 
of  him,  it  is  noted  how  he  had  great  power  against 
trolls.  Once,  when  his  body  was  asleep,  he  appeared 
far  away  to  a  poor  man  who  was  being  persecuted  by 
a  troll-wife.  His  chief  enemy  was  a  horrible  vampire 
thing  called  Selkolla,  an  inhuman  body  with  a  seal's 
head,  and  no  end  of  ugly  devices  for  escaping  and 
returning.  Public  opinion  among  the  trolls  was  strongly 
against  him  :  it  is  a  tradition  in  one  part  of  Iceland 
that  when  Bishop  Brand  died  a  troll-wife  was  heard 
crying  the  news  to  her  neighbour  :  "  Now  is  Holabishop 
dead."  But  the  other  answered  :  "  There  is  one  coming 
next  who  is  no  better,  and  that  is  Gudmund."  ^ 

Gudmund,  however,  was  not  extreme  with  the  trolls, 
whatever  he  might  be  with  his  other  opponents.  He  was 
once,  it  is  said,  going  over  the  little  steep  holm  of 
Drangey,  blessing  it  and  casting  out  the  trolls,  when, 
after  they  had  done  their  worst,  there  came  a  petition 
from  them,  in  reasonable  terms.  In  his  purification  of 
the  island,  which  was  carried  out  very  thoroughly,  he 
was  let  down  by  a  rope  over  the  cliffs  to  bless  them. 
At  one  place  a  shaggy  grey  arm  in  a  red  sleeve  came 
out  of  the  rock  with  a  knife,  and  cut  two  strands  of  his 
rope  ;  the  third  strand  was  hallowed  and  would  not  give, 
and  the  Bishop  hung  there. 

Then  a  voice  from  the  rock  said :  "  Do  no  more 
hallowing.  Bishop  ;  the  Bad  Folk  must  live  somewhere." 

The  Bishop  had  himself  hauled  up,  and  left  that 
corner  as  a  reservation   for  trolls,  so  it  is  said. 

^  "  Sa  kemur  aptr  sem  ekki  er  betri.  og  J^a^  er  hann  Gvondur." 
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GRINGOLET,    GAWAIN'S     HORSE.^ 

By  Professor  I.  GOLLANCZ,  Litt.D.,  Secretary  of  the  British  Academy. 


GRINGOLET,  as  he  figures  in  mediaeval  romance,  is 
a    fascinating    subject,   though    little    is    said    of 
him.      The   bare   mention   of   his   name  stimulates 
curiosity.      It    suggests   that   once   on  a    time    everybody 
knew  all  about  him  ;  and  so  we,  too,  want  to  know  what 
they   knew. 

Sir  Gawain  is  a  great  figure  in  Arthurian  romance. 
Tennyson's  poem  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  his  true  char- 
acter,  his  magnificence   and   charm. 

"  Light  was  Gawain  in  life,  and  light  in  death 
Is  Gawain,  for  the  ghost  is  as  the  man," 

represents  a  disparaging  view  in  comparison  with  the 
truer  estimate  given  of  him  elsewhere.  The  fact  is  that 
Tennyson  took  his  story  from  Malory,  who  drew  from 
sources  in  which  Gawain  was  belittled,  in  order  to 
enhance  the  character  of  Percival.  But  in  the  West  of 
England,  especially  on  the  marches  of  Wales  and  Cum- 
bria, Gawain  was  always  regarded  as  the  Knight  far 
excellence  of  the  Arthurian  court,  and  the  literature  about 
him  is  of  great  importance.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
mediaeval  English  poets,  one  of  Chaucer's  contemporaries, 
adorns  this  tradition  ;  the  poem  of  "  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight  "  is  a  gem  of  middle-age  romance. 

His  horse  plays  no  wonderful  part,  but  is  always 
referred  to  as  "  Gawain's  Horse,  Grmgolet."  In  French 
the  name  is  Le  Gringolet,  with  the  definite  article,  as  if 
everybody  knew  the  story  about  him  ;  and  yet  no  story 
is  to  be  found.  Something  there  is  to  be  discovered, 
but  not  in  the  romances. 

1  A    summary    of    the    Paper,    kindly    prepared    by    the    President, 
Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwocd. 
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If  we  group  all  the  romances  mentioning  Gringolet, 
we  find  that  the  name  occurs  in  the  English,  "  Sir  Gawain 
and  the  Green  Knight,"  and  a  corruption  of  it  in  "  The 
Aunters  of  Arthur  at  Tarnwathelan,"  as  Grizel.  In 
German  it  is  Gringiiljetan ;  in  French  usually  Gringalei, 
but  occasionally  Guingalet ;  while  in  Welsh  it  only  occurs 
in  late  versions  as  Keinkalad,  and  that  rarely.  The 
Welsh  romance  writers  seem  to  avoid  the  name,  giving 
rise  to  a  suggestion  that  they  regarded  it  as  not  Welsh. 
If  it  was  not  Welsh,  whence  does   it   come? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Northern  stories  is  that 
of  Wade,  father  of  Way  land  Smith,  and  son  of  Wilkin, 
the  hero  of  Vilkinasaga,  in  which  we  find  many  stories 
of  Wade  added  in  a  late  recension.  Wade  fascinates  us, 
as  Gringolet  does,  by  the  fact  that  so  little  is  known  of 
him,  and  that  little  whets  our  curiosity.  His  name  occurs 
in  a  series  of  place-names  ;  in  the  Traveller's  Song  we  are 
told  that  Wade  ruled  the  Helsings.  Chaucer  refers  to 
him  twice,  in  one  passage  saying  that  the  wife  of  Bath 
knew  everything  about  his  Boat,  and  in  Troiliis  mention- 
ing quite  unexpectedly  "  a  tale  of  Wade."  What  the 
tale  was  we  are  not  informed.  Speght,  the  old  commen- 
tator, says  as  regards  Wade  and  his  boat  and  his  strange 
exploits,  "  because  the  matter  is  long  and  fabulous, 
I  pass  it  over."  One  suspects  that  he  did  not  know  all. 
Tyrwhitt  exclaims  against  the  omission  :  "  Tantamne 
rem  tam  negligenter !  "  and  modern  commentators  can 
only  attack  Speght  for  his  silence.  But  evidently  in 
the  fourteenth  century  Chaucer  knew— or  pretended  to 
know — the  lost  story  of  Wade  and  his  Boat. 

There  are  many  references  to  the  name  in  Middle  Eng- 
lish. Wade  is  "  The  Wader,"  the  one  who  went  through 
the  water,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  infant  Wayland, 
as  St.  Christopher  carried  the  infant  Christ.  But  what 
>j^as  his  boat  ? 

Chaucer's  passage  about  the  wife  of  Bath  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  boat  had  already  been  reduced  to  a 
slang  phrase:    and  the  name  of  the  boat  is  preserved  for 
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us  by  Speght  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  which  reads  in 
full,  "  concerning  Wade  and  his  boat  Gringalet" 

The  identity  of  the  names  given  to  Wade's  boat  and 
Gawain's  horse  cannot  be  a  chance  coincidence  ;  the  two 
must  originally  have  been  one.  If  so,  we  have  in  the 
famous  Arthurian  romance  a  distinct  influence  from 
Scandinavia. 

The  Horse  of  Gawain  represents  the  necessary  change 
from  the  sea  character  of  the  Vilkinasaga  to  the  chival- 
rous character  of  the  mediaeval  romance,  the  ship  was 
the  "  horse  of  ocean  "  both  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  Old 
Norse.  This  transition  is  natural  and  necessary  ;  we  can 
find  further  evidence  to  show  that  this  transition  did 
actually  occur. 

In  the  case  of  the  name  Gringolet  as  applied  to  the 
horse,  we  have  to  note  that  it  is  sometimes  written  without 
the  R,  and  then  usually  2.s  Guingalet.  Now  whenever 
in  old  French  you  get  Gii,  that  sound  comes  from 
Teutonic  or  Germanic  sources,  and  represents  W.  If 
the  form  in  Gr  be  the  original  one,  it  points  to  a  Ger- 
manic and  not  a  Romance  origin.  Moreover,  in  G  words 
passing  from  Teutonic  to  Romance  languages,  a  parasitic 
R  frequently  arose  after  the  G.  To  take  this  story  of 
Wade ;  the  Graelant  of  Breton  legends  and  French 
romances  is,  in  all  probability,  nothing  but  Wayland  :  — 
Volund — Galant — Gralant,  with  the  same  parasitic  R. 

Now  if  the  true  name  is  Giiingalet,  we  may  assume 
without  much  doubt  that  it  represents  a  Scandinavian  or 
Germanic  Wingalet. 

As  to  the  name  of  the  boat,  we  find  it  again  given 
as  occurring  in  the  North  of  England  in  the  form 
Wingalock  ;  so  that  if  the  name  of  the  horse  was  derived 
from  that  of  the  boat,  we  have  materials  for  tracing  the 
origin  of  the  story. 

Vilkinasaga  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  versions  of 
the  tale  of  Wade.  In  it  Wilkin  appears  as  a  sort  of  god 
or  demigod  ;  perhaps  Wilkin  was  not  his  original  name, 
but  adapted  from  the  Latin  Vulcan,  for  his  son  Wayland 
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became  the  great  Smith.  In  especial  Wayland  was 
famous  for  making  boats,  and  the  stories  of  father  and 
son  must  have  become  confused,  as  often  happens  in 
mythology — for  example,  in  the  case  of  Anlaf  Cuaran. 
Even  their  personalities  became  mixed  in  mediaeval  tra- 
dition. In  the  Corpus  Poeiicum  Boreale,  Wade  is  stated 
to  be  the  son  of  Wayland,  while  in  Vilkinasaga  Way- 
land  is  certainly  the  son  of  Wade.  So  when  we  know 
that  Wade  carried  Wayland  over  the  sea  to  apprentice 
him  to  the  dwarfs  to  learn  the  smith's  trade,  and  that 
Wayland  the  smith,  being  lamed  in  the  sinews  of  his 
foot,  forged  for  himself  a  winged  garment,  with  which 
he  flew  over  the  sea  ;  or  that  he  made  a  wonderful  boat, 
a  winged  vessel,  a  marvellous  bird  ;  that  he  was  connected 
with  winged  maidens,  swan-maidens  ;  we  see  how 
"  Wade's  Boat  "  came  by  its  name  of  Pl^z/^^-something  ; 
and  how  the  name  originated  not  in  England,  but  in 
Scandinavia. 

That  this  was  the  case  is  curiously  hinted  by  one  old 
romance,  which  tells  us  that  Gawain  captured  his  horse 
from  a  Saxon  king.  In  that  passage  the  horse  is  called 
"  2in  gringalet','  with  the  indefinite  article,  as  though  the 
name  were  common  and  descriptive.  Already  among  the 
old  Normans  the  boat  had  become  a  horse,  and  at  this 
day  among  the  Normans  a  fool,  a  gaunt,  silly  creature, 
is  called  "  iin  grmgalet!'  This  is  evidently  the  source  of 
the  well-known  proper  name,  Gringalet,  as  well  as  the 
slang  use  of  the  word. 

The  second  part  of  the  original  name  is  less  easy  to 
discover.  In  Magnusson's  index  to  Hetmskringla  are 
many  names  of  boats  which  might  suggest  the  missing 
word.  Ving  is  the  Danish  or  Swedish  form,  from  which 
our  "  wing  "  is  derived,  a  Scandinavian,  and  not  an  Eng- 
lish word.  Vznga-lett  on  the  analogy  of  letti-skip,  lett- 
fireggr,  lett-fetr,  might  be  suggested,  and  reference  to 
the  termination  -lock,  found  as  a  variant  {cp.  Have/c^/^,  in 
its    relation  to    Ham/f/)  might   be    adduced. 

Of  Wade  himself  we  have  one  curious  notice,  embedded 
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in  an  old  Latin  sermon,  which  quotes  six  lines  from  the 
lost  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century  poem,  "  Ita  quod  dicere 
possumus  cum  Wade  :  — 

Summe  sende  ylves 

and  summe  sende  nadderes. 

Summe  send  nikeres 

the  binnen  wacez  wunien. 

Nister  man  nenne 

bute  ildebrand  onne  "  ; 

"  we  may  say  with  Wade  that  [all  creatures  who  fell] 
became  elves  or  adders  or  nickors  who  live  in  pools  ; 
not  one  became  a  man  except  Hildebrand."  This  is  the 
only  passage  which  shows  us  the  story  of  Hildebrand 
in  English  literature,  and  bears  on  the  genesis  of  Thiod- 
rekssaga. 

Professor  Skeat  explains  the  allusion  in  the  tale  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath  as  meaning  that  widows,  with  the  aid  of 
Wade's  Boat,  could  flit  about  from  place  to  place  and 
carry  on  their  flirtations.  But  it  is  more  recondite  than 
that,  depending  on  the  transition  from  mythology  to 
folklore,  and  thence  to  folk-speech  and  allusive  slang. 
A  further  hint  may  be  gathered  from  Chaucer's  Troilus  ; 
it  was  Pandarus  who  told  "  a  tale  of  Wade,"  an  amorous 
story,  parallel  to  the  tale  of  Graelant, — the  stern  Northern 
mythology   of  the  sea   adapted   to  amorous   France. 

Gaston  Paris,  the  greatest  among  students  of  medi- 
aeval romance,  considered  that  the  name  of  Gringolet 
was  of  Celtic  origin,  though  unexplained.  The  fact, 
however,  remains  that  Gringolet  in  its  Welsh  form  is 
rare;  only  occurring  in  a  late  twelfth  or  thirteenth  cen- 
tury list  of  Arthurian  horses,  and  in  the  strange  form 
Keinkalad.  If  it  were  .Welsh  in  origm  it  would  surely 
be  a  more  integral  part  of  the  legends  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand  we  have  seen  its  close  analogy  to  the  name 
of  Wade's  boat,  and  the  reasons  for  considering  that 
Gawain's  horse  was  really  a  form  of  the  boat  in  Vilkina- 
saga,  and  a  loan  to  British  folklore  from  the  Vikings. 
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After  discussion,  Mr.  Gollancz,  replying  to  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  said  that  the  name  of  the  horse  in  Grettissaga, 
"  Keingala,"  was  not  easy  to  trace,  for  the  story  of  Grettir, 
as  we  have  it,  is  of  late  and  mixed  origin.  The  wings 
in  pre-Norman  sculpture  in  the  North  of  England,  and 
other  hints  of  the  Wayland  myth  on  the  monuments, 
certainly  show  the  persistence  of  the  legend,  which  was 
the  Northern  form  of  the  story  of  Icarus  and  Daedalus, 
a  smith  story.  Why  smiths  were  always  lame,  as  Miss 
Hull  asked,  he  could  only  explain  by  saying  that  it  was 
their  nature!  As  to  the  parallel  transition  from  the  boat 
of  Mannanan  Mac  Lir  to  the  magic  steed  of  Ossian, 
which  brought  the  Celtic  heroes  to  Paradise,  he  thought 
that  the  Arthurian  legends  were  of  course  greatly  mflu- 
enced  by  Celtic  mythology.  Gawain,  however,  had  been 
unkindly  treated  by  English  romancers  of  the  South- 
east ;  but  in  Welsh  tradition  he  was  "  the  hawk  of  the 
May  morning,"  "  the  knight  of  ladies,"  "  Gawain  the 
Good,"  exalted  even  above  Arthur,  and  all  along  the 
Welsh  marches  long  considered  as  the  noblest  figure  in 
the  group.  As  Mr.  Collingwood  had  pointed  out,  the 
name  remained  popular  in  Cumbria,  and  the  legend  of 
Tarn  Wadling  (near  Carlisle)  survived  the  Middle  Ages. 
To  Dr.  Pernet  the  lecturer  answered  that  though  "  Gringo- 
let  "  is  now  in  general  use,  it  is  Norman  in  origin,  and 
thanked  him  for  the  apt  analogy  of  the  transition  from 
old  German  hross  to  modern  French  rosse.  Replying 
to  Colonel  Hobart,  he  said  that  the  intrusive  R  is  common 
in  Icelandic  and  in  some  English  dialects,  it  need  present 
no  difficulty.  Indeed  he  sometimes  thought  that  part  of 
the  confusion  in  the  subject  came  from  the  blending  of 
the  Scandinavian  story  with  the  French  and  Celtic  legends 
of  "  Galwain,"  just  as  Wayland  and  Wade  had  become 
interchanged.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Norris's  suggestion  that 
the  last  syllable  in  vinga-lett  might  be  lid,  as  in  "  Sumar- 
lull'  Mr.  Gollancz  did  not  think  the  change  phonetically 
possible,  and  preferred  to  leave  that  part  of  the  problem 
still  unsolved. 


FIG.    2. 
THE  ORMSIDE  CUP. 


SOME    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    THE 
ARCHEOLOGY    OF    THE    VIKING    AGE 

IN     ENGLAND. 

By    W.    G.    COLLINGWOOD,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 


AT  a  place  called  Ormside,  the  settlement  of  Orm 
the  Dane,  in  Westmorland,  on  the  great  highway 
between  York  and  Carlisle,  there  have  been  found 
at  various  times  relics  which  seem  to  give  an  interesting 
glimpse  into  the  history  of  the  Viking  Age.  Among 
these  is  the  famous  Ormside  Cup  now  in  York  Museum, 
and  the  sword  now  in  Carlisle  Museum.  The  cup,  if 
indeed  it  is  rightly  so  described,  is  a  silver-gilt  bowl, 
beautifully  ornamented  with  repousse  work  and  filigree, 
and  set  with  jewels.  It  must  have  been  made  at  a  time 
somewhat  before  the  Danish  invasion,  and  formed  no 
doubt  part  of  the  treasure  of  a  Northumbrian  church. 
The  patterns  (Fig.  i)  are  those  of  the  eighth  century, 
perhaps  foreign  in  workmanship  as  well  as  in  the  ultimate 
origin  of  the  style  ;  but  they  are  identical  with  motives 
often  seen  on  sculptured  stones  of  the  North  of  England, 
and  they  represent  the  kind  of  ornament  which,  however 
derived,  became  the  national  art  of  the  Anglian  people 
as  seen  in  their  grave-monuments.  Its  presence  at  Orm- 
side suggests  that  it  was  part  of  some  Viking's  loot, 
carried  away  from  the  richer  district  east  of  Stainmoor 
Pass,  and  kept  by  him  at  his  new  home.  The  fact  that 
it  has  been  smashed  and  rudely  mended,  suggests  that 
the   robbery,    or    the   journey    ensuing,    was    not    without 
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adventures.  Orm,  if  the  founder  of  the  new  settlement 
were  the  actual  Viking-  who  came  from  the  east  with  the 
treasure,  tinkered  up  the  base  of  the  bowl  for  his  drinking- 
cup  (Fig.  2). 

Close  to  the  place  where  this  was  found,  and  long 
afterwards,  an  early  grave  was  discovered  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  in  it  were  a  Viking  svv^ord  (Fig.  3),  shield-boss 
and  knife.  That  they  were  part  of  an  interment  does 
not  necessarily  prove  the  burial  to  be  heathen,  nor  does 
the  site  prove  that  it  was  Christian.  Orm  himself,  to 
carry  on  our  supposition,  may  have  been  buried  on  the 
spot    afterwards  consecrated.      But    from    other    cases   it 
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FIG.    3  — VIKING  SWORDS. 


may  be  inferred  that  the  settler  was  not  long  in  Eng- 
land before  he  was  Christianized,  and  even  then  was 
only  half  a  Christian,  such  a  one  as  would  be  buried 
at  the  church  he  founded,  and  yet  buried  with  some  of 
the  old  rites — at  least,  with  his  armour  upon  him.  In 
the  Christian  graves  of  the  Viking  Age  town  of  Birka, 
near  Stockholm,  many  personal  belongings  have  been 
found,  together  with  silver  and  gold  crosses,  proving  the 
religion  of  the  deceased. 

In  the  North  of  England,  however,  there  are  traces 
of  heathen  interments  which  cannot  be  other  than  Viking 
Age.      At    Hesket-in-the-Forest,    near    Carlisle,    a    great 
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tumulus  was  opened  in  1822,  and  the  grave-goods,  now 
in  Carlisle  Museum,  comprised  a  sword,  bent  and  broken, 
a  shield-boss,  axe,  spearhead,  dart,  curved  knife,  buckle, 
spur  and  snaffle,  bone  comb,  and  bits  of  ornamented  bone, 
perhaps  part  of  a  sheath.  The  ornament  on  the  sword- 
hilt  is  interlaced  (Fig.  3). 

Now  the  Anglo-Saxons  did  not  invade  Cumbria,  so 
far  as  we  know,  until  after  their  conversion  ;  and  by  the 
broken  sword  this  interment  seems  to  tell  the  story 
of  a  heathen  leader  of  Vikings  who  died  here  in  the 
first  invasion.  The  Workington  sword  (described  in  the 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  III.,  p.  302),  found  bent  up  and  broken 
in  its  sheath,  tells  the  same  tale,  and  takes  us  back  to 
the  early  days  of  the  great  pirate  attacks  in  the  ninth 
century.  -  Another  broken  sword  was  found  at  Wither- 
slack.  North  Lanes.  (Fig.  3). 

Going  down  the  Eden  from  Ormside,  but  still  far  from 
Carlisle,  we  come  to  Kirkoswald.  Here  was  found  a  hoard 
of  coins  dating  from  769  to  854,  together  with  the  brooch 
now  in  the  British  Museum  (Fig.  4),  trefoil-shaped, 
of  silver,  with  spiral  ornaments  and  bosses,  one  of  which 
still  holds  its  dark  red  jewel  of  paste.  This  trefoil  type 
of  fibula  is  found  also  in  Norway  ^  and  in  Denmark  ; 
but  the  exact  style  of  ornament  is  seen  on  a  silver  bead 
in  the  Copenhagen  Museum  (287,  32),  suggesting  that 
the  hoard  was  deposited  by  a  Danish  invader  shortly 
after  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  But  if,  as  may 
be  presumed,  the  date  of  the  latest  coin  is  near  the  date 
of  the  deposition,  we  find  that  the  invaders  were  already 
in  Cumberland  about  twenty  years  before  their  host 
attacked  and  burnt  Carlisle  (876)  :  so  slowly  and  gradu- 
ally they  made  their  way  through  the  country,  spying 
out  the  land  before  they  came  in   force  to  possess  it. 

In  these  examples  we  see  the  Danes  coming  from  the 
east:  we  have  also  traces  of  the  Norse  coming  from 
the  west. 

iDr.  Hildebrand,  "  Scandinavian  Arts,"  South  Kensington  Handbook, 
p.  117. 
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At    Brayton,    in    West    Cumberland,    the    seat    of    Sii^ 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  there  was  found  in  a  fishpond  the  frag 
ment  of  a  silver  penannular  brooch  with  a  "  silver  hook,"* 
no  doubt  its  pin,  representing  a  type  of  fibula  common 
in  the  earlier  Viking  Age  (Fig.  5).     This  type  is  thought 
by  Dr.  Anderson  to  be  derived  from  Scottish  models  ;  Mr. 


THE   KIRKOSWALD   FIBULA. 


Reginald  A.  Smith  considers  it  to  be  derived  from  Irish 
work.  In  either  case,  but  more  convincingly  in  the  latter, 
we  see  invaders  no  longer  from  the  east,  but  from  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  Norse  Vikings  who  had  been  in  Ireland 
and  the  Islands,  bringing  with  them  the  arts  they  had 
learned    from  Celtic   industries. 

This  is  more  definitely  seen  in  other  examples.     Th 
brooch  now  in  possession  of  the  Society  of  Antiquarie 
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of    London    from    Orton    Scar,    Westmorland    (Fig.    6), 


FIG.    5. — THE   BRAYTON    FIBULA. 


was  found  in  1847  in  a  crevice  of  the  rock  five  feet  beneath 
the  surface  ;   the  site  being  also  on  one  of  those  Roman 


FIG.    6. — THE  ORTON   SCAR   FIBULA. 


roads  which   still   in  the  Viking   Age    formed  the   chief 
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routes  of  travel.  In  this  brooch  the  ring  is  five  inches 
across ;  each  expanded  end  has  five  rivets  with  large 
heads,  which  hold  down  ornamented  collars  and  bars  con- 
necting them  :  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  filled  v/ith  inter- 
woven serpents  and  Irish  trumpet  patterns.  It  was  found 
with  a  twisted  silver  collar  of  a  well-known  Viking  type, 
and  must  date  from  the  tenth  or  early  eleventh  century. 

A  curious  development  of  this  penannular  type  is  that 
in  which  the  head  of  the  pin  and  the  ends  of  the  ring 
are  large  bulbs,  resembling  thistle-heads.  Some  examples 
can  be  dated  from  coins  found  with  them,  as  at  Cuer- 
dale,  Lancashire,  about  910  ;  at  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 
925-975  ;  at  Goldsborough,  Yorkshire,  after  920.  The 
Cufic  coins  associated  with  them,  and  struck  in  Turkestan 
and  Persia  874-999,  suggest  an  Eastern  origin  ;  indeed 
it  is  believed  that  the  silver  of  the  latter  Viking  Age 
was  brought  from  Asia.  At  the  British  Museum  are 
now  two  enormous  thistle  brooches,  both  found  between 
Dacre  and  Penrith,  Cumberland  ;  the  pin  of  one  is 
21   inches  long,  and  the  pin  of  the  other  23   inches. 

The  Canterbury  penannular  brooch  is  thought  by  Mr. 
Reginald  Smith  to  be  perhaps  a  relic  of  the  Viking 
attack  in  851.  Another  much  like  it  was  found  at  Bon- 
sall,  Derbyshire,  where  the  Danes  won  a  victory  in  877. 
The  Croy  brooch,  similar  but  simpler  in  form,  is  dated 
by  coins  about  800,'  which  perhaps  dates  the  Brayton 
fibula,  and  shows  the  gradual  development  of  these  orna- 
ments into  the  unwieldy  Dacre  form,  which  can  hardly 
have  been  worn  as  a  part  of  any  person's  daily  attire. 
It  may  have  served  for  ceremonial  occasions,  or  even  for 
some  great  image  of  a  god. 

But  we  do  not  know  that  the  Vikings  brought  great 
images  of  gods  with  them  to  England.  They  seem  to 
have  left  much  of  their  old  religion  behind  them  in 
Scandinavia,  and  even  before  adopting  Christianity  to 
have  partly  deserted  the  ancient  deities.  The  Roos  Carr 
boat  with  wooden  figures,  already  described  in  the  Saga- 
^Dr.  J.  Anderson,  "  Scotland  in  Early  Christian  Times,"  II.  23,  24. 
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Book/  may  possibly  represent  the  private  "  travelling " 
idols  of  some  Viking  invader  ;  for  though  the  forms  of 
the  figures  have  been  thought  to  resemble  the  Bronze 
Age  rock-carvings,  there  are  analogies  in  the  female 
figure  found  at  Ballachulish  in  1880,  and  in  a  wooden 
figure  at  Copenhagen  Museum  (297) ;  and  the  boat  is 
not  like  those  of  the  rock-ristings,  but  of  the  Viking 
type.  That  some  of  the  settlers  held  for  a  time  to 
paganism  is  shown  by  the  place-name  Hoff  Lund, 
"  temple  grove,"  in  Westmorland,  and  perhaps  by  a 
series  of  places  called  Lund  throughout  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  where,  as  in  Iceland,  pagans  "  worshipped  the 
grove."  ^  But  the  idea  once  held,  that  the  great  number 
of  place-names  in  ark  and  ergh  stand  for  the  old  Norse 
horgr,  a  shrine,  is  hardly  tenable,  and  the  fact  seems 
to  be  that  the  Viking  settlers  were  soon  Christianized  ; 
that  is  to  say,  Christianized  up  to  a  certain  point.  The 
archaeological  evidences  of  this  fact  are  curious  and 
fairly  abundant ;  too  abundant  to  examine  in  detail, 
though  the  main  lines  of  the  argument  may  be  sketched. 
The  Ormside  Cup  already  mentioned  represents  the 
kind  of  ornament  often  seen  in  grave-crosses  in  the  North 
of  England,  with  symmetrical  interlacing  and  with  leaf- 
scrolls  containing  birds  and  fanciful  beasts.  The  origin 
of  these  motives  was  undoubtedly  foreign,  but  the 
development  of  them  was  carried  out  in  England.  From 
patterns  akin  to  the  birds  on  the  cup  (Fig.  i)  we  have 
the  beautifully  carved  stone  at  Croft,  near  Darlington 
(Fig.  7)  ;  from  the  interlaced  bosses  on  the  cup  (Fig.  2) 
we  have  the  equally  beautiful  Northallerton  cross  (Fig.  8). 
From  these  two  stones  we  can  trace  a  series,  rising  on 
the  one  hand  to  still  finer  design,  skilfully  carved  in 
relief,  and  certainly  executed  on  the  spot,  because  stones 
of  such  w^eight  could  hardly  have  been  imported  to 
iniand  places  when  the  means  of  transport  were  inade- 
quate. On  the  other  hand  the  patterns  degenerate  into 
ruder  and  still  ruder  copies,  until  they  are  transformed 
iVol.  iii.  p.  119.  2  «<  Landnaraabok,"  III.  17. 
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into  rough  sketches  on  stone,  misshapen  in  design  and 
clumsily  chipped  out,  mstead  of  being  carved  with  care 
and  delicacy.  These  ruder  monuments,  passing  through 
a  transition  stage  of  mere  degeneracy,  turn  into  forms 
reflecting  the  patterns  we  know  to  have  been  character- 
istic of  the  Viking  Age:  they  show  the  chain-plait  and 
ring-interlacing,  the  loops  and  coarse  key-patterns  of  the 
tenth  century  ;  and  with  these  are  found  figure-subjects 
illustrating  myths  of  Scandinavian  origin,  pictures  from 
the  Edda,  connected  with  Irish  types  of  figure  and  orna- 
ment such  as  the  relations  of  the  Viking  settlers  with 
their  Irish  dominions  explain.  In  the  finely  cut  and  beau- 
tifully drawn  English  work,  which  I  think  to  be  pre- 
Viking,  there  are  no  re-entrant  spirals  or  other  ornament 
specially  characteristic  of  Celtic  work  ;  and '  though 
some  antiquaries  have  classed  this  series  as  tenth  and 
eleventh  century,  supposing  them  to  have  been  created 
under  Carlovingian  influence,  I  think  we  have  reason  to 
date  them  seventh  and  eighth  century,  partly  from  the 
fact  of  their  continuous  development,  and  partly  from 
certain   historical   data. 

For  example,  the  Hackness  shaft,  with  its  Anglian 
inscription,  appears  to  be  a  relic  of  a  nunnery  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  The  Bewcastle  and  Ruthwell  shafts  (Figs. 
9  and  10),  with  their  Anglian  inscriptions,  are  at  sites 
where  we  have  every  reason  to  infer  an  Anglian  popula- 
tion in  the  later  part  of  the  seventh  century,  but  in  the 
early  eleventh  a  purely  Gallgael  population,  to  whom 
this  ornament  and  writing  would  be  foreign.  The  North- 
allerton cross  is  rudely  imitated  at  Carlisle  (Figs.  1 1 
and  12),  where  the  Anglian  priory  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  the  site  occupied  for  two  centuries  by  the 
Gallgael.  From  the  Carlisle  crosses  we  trace  a  series 
further  debased,  found  throughout  Cumberland,  evi- 
dently the  work  of  people  unskilled  in  art,  but  yet  trying 
to  set  up  monuments  to  their  dead  on  the  pattern  of 
those  already  existing  in  the  country.  This  development 
required    time :     several    generations    must    have    passed 
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FIG.    9.— BEWCASTLE   CROSS. 


FIG.    10.— RUTHWELL   CROSS. 
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FIG.    12. 
CKOSS-HEAD    AT  THE   ABBEY,    CARLISLE. 
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between  the  original  fine  work  and  the  outcome  of  it 
in    its  lowest    form. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Dublin-York  kingdom,  about 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  Northumbria  came  under 
the  influence  of  Southern  England  ;  and  we  find  new 
types  introduced  from  the  Midlands,  better  carving, 
though  still  not  equal  to  the  fine  work  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  some  reflection  of  the  renaissance  of  art 
which   began   under   King  Edgar. 

This  I  take  to  be  the  main  course  of  art  history  in  the 
North  of  England  as  we  can  read  it  in  the  grave-monu- 
ments. The  fine  Anglo-Saxon  school  of  symmetrical 
interlacing  with  scroll-work  and  figures,  beautifully 
carved,  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  Viking  invasions. 
It  degenerated,  but  turned  into  new  forms  under  Scandi- 
navian and  Irish  influence  in  the  tenth  century  ;  and 
these  again  were  remodelled  by  fresh  impulses  from  the 
south  as  the  tenth  century  closed.  In  the  southern  part 
of  the  Danelaw  we  find  fewer  monuments,  and  yet  those 
of  the  Scandinavian  type  can  be  distinguished  ;  as,  for 
instance,  the  St.  Paul's  Stone,  now  at  the  Guildhall 
Museum,  with  the  runes  "  K(o)na  let  lekia  stin  thensi, 
auk  Tuki,"  a  monument  to  one  of  the  Danes  of  London 
about  the  year  looo,  set  up  by  his  widow  "  and  Tuki  " 
(illustrated   m   Saga-Book,   Vol.    IV.,   p.    152). 

This  Tuki  stone  has  the  figure  of  a  stag  trampling  a 
serpent  ;  the  animals  are  far  gone  in  conventionalization, 
showing  the  Irish  spirals  at  the  joints  of  the  limbs  and 
the  remoteness  of  the  decorator's  attitude,  which  thinks 
more  of  manner  than  model.  Similar  beasts  are  seen  in 
the  Hart  and  Wolf  Cross  at  Lancaster  (illustrated  in 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  III.,  p.  303),  and  in  the  Fishing  Stone 
at  Gosforth  (Fig.  13)  ;  they  seem  to  be  work  of  the  later 
Viking  period,  not  without  Irish  influence,  though  with 
some  skill  m  carving.  The  stone  at  St.  Vedast's, 
Norwich,  dated  by  Bishop  Browne  about  920,  is  another 
example  of  the  Viking  Age  treatment  of  an  animal.  At 
Stanwick,  in  the  North  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  very  interesting 
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cross,  of  which  parts  are  delicately  carved,  though  the 
design  is  still  far  removed  from  the  symmetry  and 
naturalism  of  Anglian  work  ;  this  shows  the  stag  and 
wolf  in  bold  treatment  (Fig.  14).  At  Dacre  (Cumber- 
land) the  same  subject  is  more  naturalistic  though  rudely 
cut  (illustrated   in   Saga-Book,   Vol.    I.,   p.    188);    and  at 


FIG.    13. — THE    "FISHING   STONE,"   GOSFORTH,    CUMB. 

Kirklevington  (Yorkshire)  w^e  get  to  animals  without  any 
attempt  at  extraneous  ornament  (Fig.  15).  On  a  little 
stone  at  Melsonby  (North  Riding),  beautifully  chiselled, 
is  another  version  of  the  subject,  fanciful,  but  within 
its  limits  natural  :  this  stone  is  at  a  site  where  fine  carving 
of  the  Anglian  period  is   found,   and  seems  to  carry  us 
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back  to  the  pre-Viking  age.  The  symbolism  appears 
to  be  common  throughout  the  later  pre-Norman  period, 
and  to  signify  Christ  or  the  Christian  as  the  Hart, 
triumphing  over  the  Serpent  or  persecuted  by  the  Wolf  ; 
and    the    reason    of    its    adoption   by    the    Christianized 


FIG.    14. — STANWICK   CROSS. 


Northmen  may  be  that  the  Northern  mythology  too  had 
its  story  of  a  sacred  Hart  ni  the  tree  of  Yggdrasil  (com- 
pare the  Hey  sham  subjects  below,  Figs.   29,   30). 

I  have  given  this  series  as  an  example  of  the  adoption 
and    transformation    of    a    motive    by    the    Viking-Age 
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artists:  in  the  same  way  they  made  use  of  other  models 
they  found  in  England,  adapting  them  to  their  feeling 
and  requirements.  The  Carlisle  cross-head,  already 
altered  from  earlier  types  in  the  North-east  of  England, 
was  developed  into  a  rude  grotesque  at  Dearham  (Cumb.) 
in  the  so-called  Keneth  Cross  (Fig.  16),  which  is  marked 
as  Norse  by  the  Swastikas  on  its  shaft  (Fig.  17).  The 
meaning    of    the    figures    is    puzzling ;    they    have    been 


FIG.    15. — HART   AND    HOUND, 
KIRKLKVINGTON,    NORTH    RIDING. 


thought  to  illustrate  the  story  of  St.  Keneth,  who  was 
carried  away  as  a  baby  by  birds.  ,  There  is,  however,  a 
possibility  that  the  subject  contains  some  reference  to 
legends  of  Northern  mythology.  Bishop  Browne  has 
identified  the  Volund  myth  upon  the  Leeds  cross  (later 
Viking  Age)  and  the  same  myth  is  obvious  from  the  in- 
scription JEGILI  on  the  Franks  casket  (eighth  century?) 
(for    illustration   see    the    Saga-BoOK,    Vol.    II.    p.    280). 
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Possibly  some  such  legend  may  explain  the  female  figures 
(Fig.  18)  and  the  person  between  a  ship-full  of  warriors 
and  an  army  (Fig.  19)  upon  the  newly  found  hogback  at 
Lowther  (Westmorland)  ;  but  the  suggestion  is  offered 
with  diffidence.    We  can,  however,  see  that  all  these  crosses 


FIG.    18. 


FIG.    19. 
TWO  SIDES   OF   THE   HOGBACK   AT  LOWTHEK,   VVKSTMOKLAND. 


and  tombstones  are  of  the  Viking  Age,  and  we  shall  find 
that  Northern  myths  are  not  infrequently  illustrated  upon 
'Christian  monuments.  The  point  raised  was  the  form 
of  the  cross-head,  and  the  fact  that  for  some  time  after 
the  Vikings'  conversion  old  Anglian  forms  of  art  were 
imitated  and  debased  by  carvers  unskilled  in  stone-work. 
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With  the  Dublin-York  kingdom  and  the  intercourse 
of  all  the  Danelaw  with  Ireland,  the  introduction  of 
Irish  art  must  have  been  inevitable.  One  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Celtic  cross  was  its  wheel-head  ;  a  feature 
which  is  conspicuous  by  absence  from  the  beautifully 
designed  and  sculptured  stone-work  of  Northumbria 
before  the  Dajies.  At  Dearham  (Cumb.)  there  is  another 
cross  (Fig.  20),  which  not  only  shows  the  wheel-head, 
but  also  the  chain-plait  found  in  Sweden  and  in  many 
Manx  and  British  monuments  certainly  of  the  Viking 
Age,  but  never  in  the  illuminated  MSS.  of  the  same 
period,  the  art  of  which  reflected  a  totally  different  char- 
acter and  continued  a  totally  different  stream  of  tradi- 
tion. Stone-carving  was  a  popular  art,  book  illustration 
was  for  the  few  ;  grave-crosses  were  cut  by  masons  who 
did  not  illuminate  missals,  and  did  not  take  illuminations 
as  their  models  ;  we  see  this  from  the  many  points  of 
difference  between  the  two  arts,  though  both  employed 
interlacing  patterns,  which  were  the  common  property 
of  all  the  arts  of  the  age.  This  wheel-headed  Dearham 
cross  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  form  commonly 
used  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century,  out  of  which 
two   different    forms  were   evolved. 

One  was  the  more  graceful  Gosforth  head  (Fig.  27), 
seen  also  throughout  the  North  of  England;  and  the 
other  was  a  curious  shape,  in  which  the  quadrants  of 
the  wheel  contract  into  four  cylinders  in  the  armpits  of 
the  cross-head,  as  seen  in  Fig.  21,  from  Middleton,  near 
Pickering  (Yorks),  with  late  tenth  century  plaits.  That 
these  developments  were  later  than  the  Lancaster  type 
appears  from  the  improvement  in  cutting  and  from 
certain  Midland  motives,  the  borrowing  of  which  does  not 
seem  possible  until  after  the  fall  of  the  York  kingdom 
and  the  introduction  of  South-English  influence  in  the 
North ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  later  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  chief  of  these  Midland  motives  was  the  round 
shaft  trimmed  above  into  a  square  section  :  and  this 
pattern  seems  to  have  travelled  north  through  Yorkshire, 


FIG.    20.— VIKING   AGE  CROSS,    DEARHAM,    CUMB. 
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and  over  the  pass  of  Stainmoor  into  Cumberland  by  way 
of  Penrith  to  the  coast.  The  Gosforth  Cross  is  round- 
and-square  shafted,  and  with  its  wheel-head,  chain-plait, 
and  Edda  figures  represents  the  highest  development  of 
Viking  art  in   England,   attained   about   A.D.    looo. 

Having  now  sketched  the  process  of  transformation 
by  which  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  art  was  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  standards  of  the  Viking  settlers,   let  us  look 


FIG.    2t. — CKOSS   AT   MIDDLETON,    N.    RIDING. 


at  the  details  of  figure-sculpture.  These  Edda  sub- 
jects on  the  monuments  were  supposed  by  Prof.  George 
Stephens  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  Germanic, 
Teutonic,  Gothic  races  ;  and,  overlooking  the  technical 
side  of  the  question,  he  dated  the  Gosforth  Cross  and 
other  such  works  about  two  or  three  hundred  years  too 
early.  The  great  authority  of  Prof.  Sophus  Miiller,  on 
the    other    hand,     deriving    the    early     arts    of    remote. 


FIG.    22. — THK    PUNISHMENT   OF    l.OKI, 
GOSI  OR  IH    CKOSS. 
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"  barbarian  "  England  from  Carlovingian  sources,  and 
overlooking  the  facts  of  local  history  which  are  only 
gradually  coming  into  view,  has  given  a  date  for  the  fine 
Anglian  school  of  sculpture  which  is  about  two  or  three 
hundred  years  too  late.  The  result  is  that  in  the  general 
reader's  mind  the  whole  course  of  pre-Norman  art  is 
hopelessly  confused.  In  some  museums  examples  are  mis- 
dated, and  it  is  left  to  the  public  to  suppose  that  the 
Gosforth  Cross,  with  all  its  Scandinavian  subject  matter, 
was  wTought  by  early  Anglian  or  Irish  monks,  while  the 
Bewcastle  Cross,  with  its  Anglian  runes  and  early  types 
of  ornament,  was  carved  for  the  Irish-Norse  settlers  of 
the  tenth  century.  But  there  is  no  need  for  such  con- 
fusion if  the  clue  here  given  be  accepted.  Technical 
analysis  of  the  art  of  these  monuments  coincides  in  its 
conclusions  with  historical  evidence,  and  with  all  we 
know  about  the  folklore  of  the  Viking  Age. 

One  of  the  most  striking  figures  on  the  Gosforth 
Cross  is  that  of  Loki  bound,  wdth  the  serpent  above 
him,  and  Sigyn,  his  wife,  pouring  away  the  poison 
(Fig.  22).  This  appears  also  in  the  Penrith  cross-head 
(Fig.  23),  probably  a  somewhat  earlier  work.  Of  earlier, 
but  still  tenth-century  type,  is  the  Bound  Devil  (Loki) 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  (Westmorland),  in  which  we  see  the 
humped  shoulders  of  the  Teesdale  group  of  carvings, 
showing  that  this  art  (like  the  Ormside  cup)  was  brought 
ni  from  North  Yorkshire,  where  other  and  ruder,  no 
doubt  earlier,  bound  figures  are  known,  perhaps  exempli- 
fying the  motive  in  its  first  stages.  The  humped  shoulders 
reappear  in  the  warrior  at  the  end  of  one  Gosforth  hog- 
back, continuing  the  line  of  march  of  the  Vikings  through 
Cumberland  to  the  coast,  whence  they  shipped  for 
Ireland. 

Another  figure  often  seen  is  that  of  Christ  trampling 
on'  the  Serpent.  In  the  Bewcastle  Cross  He  stands  on 
swine's  heads  ;  in  various  Yorkshire  carvings,  above 
bestial  forms,  indicating  His  victory  over  sin,  as  at  Kirk- 
levington  (Fig.  24),  or  His  figure  in  crucifixion  is  attacked 
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by    the    serpent    taking    the    place    of    Longinus,    as    at 


FIG.    24.— 3EAST-HEADED  FIGURES 
UNDER    THE   CRUCIFIX,    KIRKLEVINGTON. 

Sinnington.      But   in   the    North-west,    and    in    the    more 
developed  Viking  art,  this  motive  is  insisted  upon.     At 


FIG.    25.— CROSS-HEAD,    BKIGHAM,    CUMB. 
TWO  SIDES   AND   ENDS   OF  ARMS. 

Burton-in-Kendal    Christ    stands    in    resurrection    on  the 
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Serpent,  in  the  attitude  of  a  mediaeval  wooden  figure  of 
St.  Michael  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  At  Penrith, 
in  one  hogback,  a  little  figure  stands  on  the  snake's  head, 


FIG.    26. — PART   OF  CROSS-SHAFT, 
GREAT   CLIFTON,    CUMB. 


arid  as  we  go  west  the  motive  is  more  pronounced  still  ; 
at  Brigham  (Cumb.)  He  wrestles  with  the  Serpent  (Fig. 
25)  ;  at  Great  Clifton  we  find  a  little  figure  riding  the 
Serpent   (Fig.    26)  ;    on  a  Gosforth   hogback,   He    figures 
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conquering  the  great  dragon  ;  while  on  the  Gosforth  Cross 
the  secret  is  told — the  Christ  of  other  monuments  is  seen 
to  be  identified  with  Vidar,  who  with  his  booted  foot 
rends  the  jaws  of  a  dragon,  which  here  stands  as  a 
variant  of  the  Wolf  of  darkness  (Fig.  27).  This,  occurr- 
ing with  the  Loki  (Fig.  22)  and  a  figure  carrying  a 
horn  and  a  spear,  warding  off  the  dragon,  and  obviously 
Heimdal  (Fig.  28)  can  surely  have  no  other  interpreta- 
tion than  by  reference  to  the  songs  already  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century  taking  shape  and  gaining  currency, 
afterwards  to  be  collected  as  the  Edda. 

One  more  example  of  the  series  is  given  at  Gosforth 
in  (Fig.  13)  the  "Fishing  Stone,"  representing  Thor 
catching  the  Midgardsorm  with  his  ox-head  bait,  and 
Hymir  cutting  the  line.  That  this  is  no  isolated  instance, 
or  chance  resemblance  to  the  story,  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  cross-base  at  Carlisle,  on  which  Loki's  punishment 
and  Thor  tearing  off  the  head  of  the  ox  appear  to  be 
portrayed.  This  stone  seems  to  be  of  the  eleventh 
century.  The  Gosforth  Fishing  Stone  is  a  fragment  of 
a  cross  coeval  with  the  great  cross. 

After  seeing  these  scattered  examples  of  Edda  illus- 
tration in  a  district  which  was  certainly  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  focus  of  Viking  life  and  the  meeting  point  of 
all  the  various  influences  which  created  the  final  form 
of  Northern  art  and  folklore,  we  shall  have  less  diffi- 
culty in  accepting  Dr.  Colley  March's  explanation  of 
the  rudely  cut  hogback  at  Hey  sham,  on  the  shore  of 
Morecambe  Bay.  The  form  of  the  hogback  was  brought 
from  Yorkshire ;  at  Brompton,  near  Northallerton,  the 
idea  of  the  bear  hogback  seems  to  have  been  evolved 
early  in  the  Viking  period,  and  to  have  been  imitated 
not  only  in  the  surrounding  district,  but  in  Westmor- 
land (at  Lowther),  in  this  North  Lancashire  site,  and 
even  in  distant  Cornwall.  The  sides  of  the  stone  seem 
to  represent  Ragnarok — and  after.  On  one  side  (Fig  29) 
are  the  four  gods  holding  up  the  arch  of  heaven,  but 
attacked  by  their  conquerors  :   Thor  by  the  Midgardsorm, 
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FIG.    27.— THK   GOSFOK'IH    CROSS 
Vidar  above  the  Crucifixion. 


FIG     28.— HEIMDAL,    ON    GOSFORTH   CROSS. 
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Odin  by  the  Wolf,  Tyr  by  Garm,  and  Frey  by  Surtr 
flying  above  with  Loki  as  a  wolf  :  in  the  midst  is  the 
old  symbol  of  the  Hart  attacked  by  the  Hounds  or 
Wolves.  On  the  other  side  (Fig.  30)  is  the  tree  of 
Yggdrasil,  with  the  Eagle,  Hawk  and  Squirrel  in  its 
boughs  ;  between  the  tree  and  the  Horse  stands  the 
Mightier  One  who  was  to  come,  and  on  the  right  hand 
the  Wolf  runs  away,  overpowered.  We  have  seen  the 
four   gods  in    their   purely   heathen    aspect    in    the    Roos 


FIG.  29. 


FIG.  30. 
TWO   SIDES  OF   THE    HOGBACK,    HEYSHAM,    LANCS. 


Carr  boat ;  here  we  have  them  as  they  appeared  to  the 
Christianized  Northman  ;  the  Voluspa  might  have  been 
written  to  describe  the  stone,  or  the  hogback  carved  in 
illustration  to  the  song. 

So  far  the  mythic  poems  ;  but  the  heroic  lays  also 
find  their  illustration.  In  the  Halton  (N.  Lanes.)  shaft 
We  see  the  Horse  again  ;  and  to  fix  its  Christian  char- 
acter there  is  the  group  of  John  and  Mary  beneath  the 
cross,  as  at  Burton-in-Kendal,  Lancaster,  and  many 
another  site.     But  on  another  side  (Fig.  31)  the  Volsung 
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story  is  told  ;  Regin  with  the  bellows  and  furnace,  ham- 
mer and  pincers,  forging  the  sword  ;  above,  his  headless 
body  ;  higher  still,  Sigurd  roasting  the  heart  of  Fafnir, 
and  the  birds  in  the  tree  telling  the  secret  of  the  plot 
against  him.    In  the  Isle  of  Man  Mr.  Kermode  has  shown 


FIG.    31. — THE   STORY   OF   SIGURD, 
HALTON,  LANCS. 


examples  of  this  subject  (Saga-Book  L,  pp.  353,  356)  ; 
the  Ramsund  rock  (cast  in  Stockholm  Museum)  and  Nor- 
wegian church  doors  illustrating  the  story  are  well  known. ^ 
This  Halton  Cross  is  certainly,  by  technical  reasons,  of  the 
late  tenth  or  the  eleventh  century.   It  maybe  that  the  person 


1  See  Du  Chaillu's 
248,  266,  267,  269. 


Viking  Age  "      Vol.  i.,  p.  187.     Vol.  ii.,  pp.  244, 
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here  buried  claimed  descent  from  Sigurd  ;  but  to  the  mind 
of  the  age  Sigurd  was,  like  Thor,  a  myth  of  the  dragon- 
slayer,  applicable  to  the  great  idea  of  good  overcoming 
evil,  a  parable  of  like  force,  to  half -converted  Northmen, 
with  the  story  of  Christ  bruising  the  Serpent's  head,  and 
St.  ]\Iichael  fighting  the  dragon  ;  just  as  to  the  tenants 
of  the  Catacombs  Orpheus  was  a  fit  subject  to  place 
alongside   of   the   Good    Shepherd. 

Seen  in  their  right  place  these  Viking  monuments 
should  be  a  great  help  to  the  history  of  the  time  and 
its  thought.  We  have  the  transition  from  paganism  to 
Christianity  displayed,  and  als.o  the  process  of  fusion 
by  which  old  folklore  w^as  developed  into  the  strange 
decadent  mythology  of  the  Edda,  by  a  strenuous  race, 
groping  for  a  faith  among  many  conflicting  influences. 
Out  of  this  stage  came  the  grotesque  beliefs  of  mediaeval 
superstition,  not  to  be  understood  without  the  aid  of 
Northern  folklore,  nor  without  sympathy  for  these  races 
whose  epitaphs  tell  us  no  names,  no  boasts  of  personal 
grandeur,  no  regrets  ;  but  only  the  fact  so  often  repeated 
in  so  many  varying  symbols,  that  their  dead  were  buried 
in  a  faith,  however  confused,  of  victory  over  death,  and 
in  a  hope,  however  indistinct,  of  life  beyond  the  grave. 

(Note. — To  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Anti- 
quarian and  Archaeological  Society,  through  Mr. 
Titus  Wilson,  Kendal,  we  are  indebted  for  the  loan 
of  sixteen  of  the  blocks  illustrating  this  article.) 


TRADITION    AND    FOLKLORE    OF   THE 

QUANTOCKS.^ 

By    Rev.    CHAS.    W.    WHISTLER,    M.A.,    M.R.C.S. 


'T^HERE  are  few  districts  m  England  where  the 
-L  student  of  folklore  might  hope  for  better  results 
than  in  that  which  lies  around  the  Quantocks  in 
West  Somerset.  It  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  the 
meeting  and  battle-ground  of  our  component  races,  and 
has  never  seen  the  destruction  or  expulsion  of  the'  con- 
quered at  the  end  of  a  campaign.  Ina,  of  Wessex,  who 
finally  included  the  Quantock  country  within  the  bound- 
aries of  his  realm,  left  the  British  inhabitants  m  posses- 
sion of  their  lands,  if  he  gave  Saxon  overlords  rights  on  the 
conquered  manors,  and  his  laws  provide  for  the  treatment 
alike  of  Welshman  and  Englishman.  Alfred,  in  his  will, 
still  speaks  of  the  district  as  "  among  the  Welsh  kin." 
One  would  therefore  hope  to  find  legends  of  both  races 
still  in  existence,  side  by  side,  here.  ' 

Of  the  next  struggle,  that  between  Saxon  and  invading 
Dane,  one  would  expect  to  find  no  trace  m  the  way  of 
such  Northern  folklore  as  may  be  met  with  everywhere 
in  Danish  Lincolnshire  or  Holderness.  The  Dane  of 
Alfred's  time  and  of  the  later  hosts  most  emphatically 
never  gained  a  footing  in  Somerset,  and  all  reference 
to  that  warfare  must  needs  come  from  Saxon  sources. 
Like  the  Roman,  the  Norman  left  no  mark  of  note  on 
our  folk-tales.  The  presence  of  those  two  hard-handed  || 
conquerors  was  by  way  of  garrison  rather  than  of  folk 
settlement.     One  expects  nothing  from  them. 

1  See  also  District  Report,  page  47. 
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But  the  conquest  which  has  influenced  all  traditions 
and  folk-tales  in  the  most  madded  way  is  that  of  the 
heathen  by  the  Christian  faith.  The  Briton,  when  Ina 
came  to  the  Quantocks,  had  for  a^es  forgotten  that  ever 
he  had  been  a  heathen.  Ina  and  his  men  were  themselves 
Christians.  We  should  look  for  pagan  survivals  from 
neither  Saxon  nor  British  sources.  Consequently,  if  we 
do  find  pagan  traces,  it  will  be  necessary  to  seek  else- 
where for  their  origin,  and  in  this  respect  the  Quantock 
folklore  has  a  somewhat  mysterious  interest  of  its  own. 
There  is  a  strange  and  definite  sequence  of  Odinic  legend 
which  cannot  have  been  handed  down  from  any  but 
frankly  heathen  folk,  to  whom  the  personalities  and  attri- 
butes of  the  Asir  were  familiar,  and  these  are  perhaps 
the  most  important  remains  which  I  have  to  bring  before 
the  meeting. 

To  take  the  traditions  of  the  races  in  some  sort  of  order, 
one  would  begin  naturally  with  those  of  the  West  Welsh 
whose  language  and  physique  have  left  their  mark  among 
us.  Of  these,  Arthurian  legends,  of  course,  still  exist 
in  the  county  round  Cadbury  and  Glastonbury.  The 
Quantock  legends  tell  of  the  landing  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  at  Combwich,  and  of  the  finding  of  the  round  table 
at  Carhampton,  where  good  St.  Crantock  exchanged  it 
for  a  dragon  which  Arthur,  whom  he  met,  was  seeking. 
There  are  other  stories  of  the  early  Saints  who  laboured 
to  convert  the  West  Welsh,  connected  with  St.  Decumans, 
etc.,  but  they  are  hardly  folk-tales. 

Dragon  legends  occur  pretty  frequentl)^  along  the  line  of 
the  hills,  but  they  are  rather  of  the  Celtic  than  Northern 
type.  W^e  have  no  apparent  remembrance  of  the  Sigurd 
legend,  or  even  of  treasure-guarding  dragons.  One  was 
slain  at  Dodington  by  the  stroke  of  a  woodman's  axe, 
the  man  having  mistaken  it  for  a  log  as  it  lay  in  the 
fern  asleep,  and  rested  on  it  until  it  heaved  under  him, 
when  he  smote  and  fled.  Others  may  refer  to  the  warfare 
between  the  dragons  of  Wales  and  of  Wessex,  fore- 
shadowed in  the  prophecies  of  Merlin,  and  preserved  by 
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allusion  in  the  songs  of  the  gleemen.  But  these  are 
indefinite. 

One  may  perhaps  consider  the  belief  in  the  Pixies  as 
belonging  to  the  two  races  of  the  land,  and  we  still  firmly 
believe  in  them.  They  still  defend  their  blackberry  bushes 
with  "  Pixy  traps,"  as  we  know  the  bent  brambles,  rooted 
at  both  ends  and  the  cause  of  many  a  fall,  to  be.  And 
to  be  "  Pixy  led  "  "  in  the  dimpsies,"  or  in  a  sea  fog, 
is  much  feared.  It  is  only  withm  the  last  few  years  that 
a  village  woman,  unable  in  a  sudden  mist  to  find  the  stile 
which  would  lead  her  from  a  field  withhi  sight  of  her 
home,  and,  not  finding  any  response  to  her  calls,  was 
found  at  last  actually  demented  by  the  fear  of  the  "  lead- 
ing," and  had  to  be  removed  to  the  asylum.  Certain  spots, 
too,  are  well  known  as  haunts  of  the  little  folk,  but  there 
will  be  more  to  record  in  this  connection  later. 

Battle  traditions  come  to  us  probably  from  Saxon 
sources.  They  range  from  those  of  the  Alfredian  cam- 
paign, with  the  remembrance  of  the  "Bloody  acres"  at 
Edington,  to  the  massacre  of  Hubba's  men  at  Cannington 
fort,  where  only  one  boy  was  spared,  and  of  a  most 
terrible  fight  under  the  hills  at  Plainsfield,  which  was 
probably  a  historic  victory  of  Kentwine's,  in  A.D.  682,  as 
it  is  never  said  to  have  been  against  the  Danes.  The 
traditional  details  of  this  battle  are  perhaps  worth  record- 
ing. It  is  said  that  "  it  was  the  worst  battle  ever  fought 
in  these  parts.  The  dead  men  were  heaped  all  so  high 
as  the  top  of  the  gates,  and  the  blood  ran  so  deep  as  the 
second  thill."  There  is  evidently  preserved  here  the  fact 
of  an  attack  on  a  stockaded  position,  though  the  field 
pointed  out  as  that  of  the  battle,  and  where  within 
memory  mounds  remained  and  weapons  are  said  to  have 
been  found,  shows  now  no  trace  of  earthworks.  Above 
the  field  is  a  small  circular  camp,  which  was  probably 
held  by  the  Welsh,  as  it  covers  the  pass  across  the  Quan- 
tocks  at  "  Will's  neck  "  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  tra- 
dition may  refer  to  the  final  assault  on  this  camp  after 
the   flight  of  the  Welsh  from  the   field.      Otherwise   one 
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must  suppose  that  the  Saxons  found  it  advisable  to 
entrench  as  best  they  could,  owing  to  some  rear  gathering 
of  the  enemy,  and  so  defended  themselves   successfully. 

One  of  our  "ghosts"  may  also  be  a  relic  from  Saxon 
days.  He  appears  in  a  deep  hillside  lane  with  his  head 
under  his  arm,  and  is  well  known  and  feared,  though  he 
is  not  held  to  portend  anything  in  particular.  Remember- 
ing that  in  the  older  days  it  was  not  unusual  to  decapitate 
the  body  of  one  who  was  restless  in  his  grave,  and  re-inter 
with  the  head  laid  aside,  it  is  probable  that  somewhere 
on  the  hill  lies  a  Saxon  so  treated.  In  the  case  of  a 
similar  ghost  in  Gloucestershire,  such  an  interment,  with 
the  head  laid  beside  the  thigh,  was  actually  found  in 
the  field  where  the  ghost  walked. 

Another  headless  ghost  rides  down  a  slight  hill  half 
a  mile  further  on,  his  steed  being  a  hurdle,  and  his  head 
IS  held  before  him.  Probably  this  is  of  later  origin,  and 
may  refer  to  some  local  follower  of  Lord  Audley  of 
Stowey  and  Perkin  Warbeck,  who  had  been  drawn  to 
the  scaffold  on  a  hurdle,  and  there  beheaded,  after  the 
manner  of  those  days.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  more  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  collection  of  historic 
memories  from  the  tales  of  the  ghosts  of  the  countryside. 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  supernatural  that  we  meet 
with  the  great  and  most  interesting  puzzle  of  the  Quan- 
tock  district.  Along  the  line  of  the  ancient  trackway 
which  leads  from  the  little  and  perhaps  equally  ancient 
river  haven  of  Combwich  (the  "  Comit "  of  Domesday, 
and  the  "  Comwith  "  of  later  and  still  existing  documents) 
to  the  great  hill  fort  of  Dowsborough  on  the  Quantocks, 
there  exists  a  group  of  traditional  and  fully-believed 
tales  which  can  only  be  of  heathen  origin,  and  must  be 
referred,  therefore,  to  days  before  Ina  and  his  Christian 
Saxons,  and  are  equally  unconnected  with  the  West  Welsh 
people  of  the  Cannington  hill  fort,  the  hill  itself  being 
assigned  to  diabolic  agency.  The  appearances  are  in 
three  well  marked  forms.  First,  as  a  headless  horseman 
on  a  black    horse,    riding    alone.     Next,    as    the    terrible 
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follower  of  the  wild  hunt,  on  a  horse  which  is  headless, 
at  the  tail  of  great  black  dogs  with  fiery  eyes.  And, 
lastly,  as  the  mid-air  rider  of  a  great  pig,  also  following 
the  wild  hounds  from  the  river  to  the  Quantocks/  The 
wild  hunt  we  share  with  most  hill  countries,  notably  with 
Norse  Cumberland  and  Westmorland ;  but  here,  in 
Christian  Wessex,  we  have  definite  appearances  of  the 
hooded  Odin,  of  Thor  on  the  horse  beheaded  for  his 
sacrifice,  and  of  Frey  on  his  boar,  "  Gullinbursti."  They 
are  the  great  triad  of  the  Northern  mythology,  and  it  is 
hard  to  say  that  our  Saxon  forefathers  had  ever  so  definite 
a  Pantheon  as  we  find  in  the  Scandinavian  lands  at  the 
time  when   the  great  expeditions   were  commencing. 

Further  along  the  trackway  we  meet  with  the  legend 
of  a  smith  who  shod  the  horse  of  the  wild  hunter  at  mid- 
night, a  memory  of  Wieland,  or  Wayland,  whose  name 
is  still  remembered  in  "  Wayland's  pond,"  under  Dows- 
borough.  It  is  said  that  once  there  lived  at  Keenthorne, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  ancient  trackway  and  the 
present  main  road,  probably  always  a  crossing,  and  from 
time  immemorial  the  site  of  a  smithy,  a  smith  who  was 
a  good  craftsman,  but  given  to  boasting  to  such  an 
extent  that  at  last  he  declared  that  "if  the  devil  himself 
came  to  his  forge  he  would  shoe  his  horse  for  him  ;  aye, 
and  shoe  him  to  rights  too !  "  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  smith  was  called  up  at  midnight  by  a  traveller 
whose  horse  had  cast  a  shoe,  and  hurried  down  to  open 
the  doors  of  the  smithy,  only  to  realize  that  the  rider 
of  the  great  black  horse  which  was  led  in  had  himself 
a  hoof  instead  of  a  boot.  The  man  was  terrified,  but 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  not  to  show  it.  He  said 
that  he  had  left  his  shoeing  hammer  in  the  village,  and 
must  run  and  fetch  it,  and  the  terrible  rider  made  no 
objection.  The  smith  went  to  the  parson  at  once,  and 
roused  him,  and  implored  his  assistance,  only  to  find 
that  he  was  bidden  to  keep  his  promise,  else,  of  course, 
Satan  would  have  him.     But  he  was  in  no  case  to  take 

1  Saga-Book,  vol.  ii.,  part  i.,  pp.  46,  48,  49. 
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pay  for  the  work,  or  else  he  would  equally  of  course  have 
sold  himself  to  the  evil  one.  Then  the  wretched  man 
begged  that  at  least  the  parson  would  go  back  with  him. 

"No,  for  if  I  am  seen,  the  devil  will  go  away,  and 
you  will  not  be  able  to  do  what  you  promised.  I  can 
only  come  as  far  as  the  corner,  and  there  hide." 

So  the  two  went  back  together,  and  the  parson  hid 
behind  the  hedge.  After  which  the  smith  shod  the  horse, 
"  and  shod  him  to  rights  too,  all  so  as  he  boasted  he 
would,"  even  the  devil  himself  praising  the  work,  and 
being  anxious  to  reward  the  smith  handsomely.  But  the 
man,  having  been  warned,  protested  that  he  took  no  pay 
for  night  work.  The  devil  insisted,  but  to  no  effect,  and 
at  last  became  suspicious  that  the  smith  had  some  aux- 
iliary. Looking  round,  he  was  aware  of  the  parson,  in 
hiding. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  **  if  it  wasn't  for  that  old  blackbird 
behind  the  hedge,  I'd  have  made  thee  take  the  money !  " 
and  with  that  he  and  his  horse  "  vanished  in  a  flash  of 
fire." 

Here  one  would  suppose  that  the  details  are  mediaeval, 
the  ancient  remembrance  of  the  smith  of  the  Asir  having 
been  worked  up  into  a  moral  lesson  on  the  value  of  troth- 
keeping.  Still,  that  corner  has  an  evil  reputation  among 
the  farm  waggoners,  and  even  with  the  coachmen  of  the 
residents.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  hear  that  there  is 
more  trouble  with  horses  at  that  corner  than  anywhere 
else.  Within  memory,  too,  a  witch  is  said  to  have  lived 
close  by,  who  had  the  uncanny  power  of  sending  her 
clients  home,  "  how  they  could  not  tell,  unless  it  was 
over  the  tree  tops." 

Dowsborough  camp,  too,  has  its  own  traditions.  There 
is  said  to  have  been  a  great  slaughter  of  "  the  Danes  " 
there,  and  that  even  now  at  midnight  one  who  dares  wait 
and  listen  will  hear  the  dead  heroes  singing  in  some 
hidden  halls  where  they  feast  within  the  hill.  There 
may,  of  course,  have  been  some  unrecorded  massacre  of 
a  Danish  raiding  party  who  were  driven  up  the  hill  from 
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inland  on  their  way  to  the  shore  ;  but  one  cannot  deduce 
much  from  the  use  of  the  name  "  Dane "  in  Somerset. 
For  our  folk,  since  the  days  of  Alfred  and  later,  the 
"  Dane "  stands  for  any  foe  from  over  seas.  Those 
referred  to  are  as  likely  to  have  been  Norsemen  from 
Ireland,  or  South  Wales,  and  we  have  definite  traditions 
of  an  actual  settlement  of  such  "  Danes  "  in  the  Quantock 
district,  who  must  have  been  pre-Alfredian. 

The  settlers  had  married  wives  from  the  inhabitants. 
One  may  suppose  that  the  marriages  were  of  the  Sabine 
order,  for  one  night  the  wives  rose  in  deliberate  con- 
certed action  and  slew  their  husbands.  It  was  a  local 
forerunner  of  the  Hocktide  slayings  of  Ethelred  the 
Unredy's  reign,  for  that  was  Mercian,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  heard  of  here.  But  the  settlement  was  to  some 
extent  peaceful  and  recognized.  The  old  trainer  and 
leader  of  the  band  at  Combwich  twenty  years  ago  was 
able  to  play  any  of  the  instruments  which  were  in  use. 
"  He  came  from  some  of  the  old  Danes.  Some  of  them 
stayed  here  when  they  were  about,  and  they  were  wonder- 
fully musical  people.     He  inherited  it  from  them." 

The  characteristics  of  the  shore  population  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Parrett  westward  bears  this  out.  The  men 
are  of  the  Norse  type  distinctly,  and  they  would  pass 
unnoticed  among  the  fishermen  of  the  Bergen  coasts. 
They  still  hold  themselves  somewhat  aloof  from  the  in- 
land people,  and  seem  to  be  all  related  from  long  inter- 
marriage. The  names  of  their  villages,  too,  have  a  strong 
Norse  likeness — Stolford,  Catford,  and  Whitewick,  for 
instance,  standing  together  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  still 
*'  Wick  moor,"  which  must  have  been  a  deep  and  well 
sheltered  sea  inlet  within  historic  times,  say,  in  iioo 
certainly,  when  the  tide  ran  up  to  the  walls  of  Dunster 
Castle,  and  probably  far  later,  as  fourteenth  century  docu- 
ments speak  of  the  haven  for  boats  at  Stolford,  at  its 
mouth. 

Here,  too,  but  across  the  ancient  inlet,  on  the  spit  of 
land  between  it  and  the  sea,  is  the  great  mound  known 
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as  "  Pixies'  mound,"  with  Pixy  legends,  one  at  least  dis- 
tinctly Scandinavian  in  type,  which  are  recorded  in  my 
District  report   in   the  present  number  (page  48). 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a  small  portion  of  the  mound 
was  removed  from  the  upper  side,  and  what  would  be  a 
secondary  interment  was  found.  The  few  bones,  which 
still  exist,  were  those  of  a  very  short,  old,  individual, 
who  had  suffered  severely  from  arthritis.  They  seem 
to  have  been  charred.  Local  opinion  is  that  "  a  Dane 
was  buried  there  "  ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  further  scientific 
exploration  will  be  possible.  The  situation  of  the  mound 
is  considered  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  as  unusual,  and  it 
is  such  a  place  as  might  well  have  been  chosen  for  the 
laying  in  mound  of  a  Viking  chief,  close  to  his  ships 
beached  in  the  inlet. 

With  these  many,  otherwise  unaccountable,  Scandinavian 
remains  in  the  Quantock  district  it  would  seem  certain 
that  we  have  data  for  adding  to  the  history  of  Somerset 
the  existence  of  a  Norse  or  Danish  coast  settlement,  dating 
from  before  the  Saxon  occupation  and  probably  coaeval 
with  the  well-known  settlements  in  South  Wales.  It  would 
in  any  case  seem  hardly  likely  that  the  newcomers  would 
confine  their  attention  to  the  much  less  attractive  northern 
shore  of  the  Severn  sea,  when  seeking  settlement  sites. 

Instances  of  witchcraft,  black  and  white,  and  the  still 
prevalent  belief  in  "  overlooking "  and  the  like  are  on 
no  unusual  lines  in  the  district.  But  twenty  years  ago 
a  "  hammer  and  nail  "  charm  against  the  latter  was  used 
by  an  old  woman.  The  nail  was  hammered  into  the  foot- 
print of  the  person  whom  she  believed  wished  to  overlook 
her,  or  had  overlooked  her,  and  the  action  was  supposed 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  the  witchcraft  from  one  to  the 
other — as  it  were  to  fasten  the  overlooking  to  the  over- 
looker. Unfortunately,  if  any  words  were  used,  they 
have  been  lost.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  making 
of  a  broth  from  slow  worms  for  the  cure  of  warts.  Here 
there  certainly  was  a  formula  used,  and  the  invocation  of 
the  Trinity  as  the  broth  was  applied  to  the  affected  hand, 
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but  the  words  were  muttered  and  unintelligible,  to  the 
hearer  at  least,  if  not  to  the  user,  unless,  as  is  likely,  they 
consisted  of  a  perverted  text  of  Scripture. 

The  old  beliefs  die  hard,  but  there  is  still  much  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  collection  if  they  are  not  to  be  lost. 
It  becomes  rapidly  harder  to  induce  those  who  still 
remember  the  old  traditions  to  tell  them,  and  a  new  set 
of  "  false  traditions,"  drawn  from  present  day  theories, 
is  rapidly  growing  up  to  confuse  the  collector. 


In  a  brief  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  R.  S.  Gregory 
said  that  he  had  lived  beneath  the  shadow  of  Cadbury 
Hill,  the  real,  true  Camelot,  for  seven  years.  The  classic 
hill  was  redolent  with  traditions  of  King  Arthur  and 
his  knights,  and  the  popular  belief  of  the  locality  was 
that  the  king  and  his  retinue  came  out  every  New  Year's 
Eve,  and  rode  all  round  the  hill.  The  discovery  of  a 
silver  horse-shoe  on  the  hill  many  years  ago  was  a  proof 
in  the  eyes  of  the  neighbourhood  that  the  hill  was  really 
King  Arthur's  Camelot.  Legends  about  pixies  also 
abounded.  Years  ago  the  speaker  was  associated  with 
Mr.  James  Bennett,  a  former  secretary  of  the  Somerset 
Archaeological  Society,  in  digging  on  Cadbury  Hill,  and 
that  gentleman  turned  up  a  quern,  on  seeing  which  an 
old  rustic  observed,  "  They  be  what  the  pixies  do  use." 
Mr.  Bennett  enquired  of  the  old  man  if  any  pixies  still 
remained.  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  man,  "  they  all  left  when 
the  bells  was  put  up  in  the  church  tower."  Mr.  Gregory 
remembered  a  strange  revelation  of  superstition  during 
a  'bus  drive  from  Evercreech.  A  young  woman  was 
passed  who  wore  a  face  bandage.  Asked  about  her, 
the  driver  said  it  was  the  local  witch,  and  told  a  story 
of  her  having  "  bewitched  "  a  stye  of  pigs  because  their 
owner  refused  her  the  gift  of  the  "  offal."  Mr.  J.  Harris 
Stone,  Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hembry 
also  spoke. 


NORTHERN      FOLKSONGS:      DANISH, 

ICELANDIC,    NORWEGIAN,    AND 

SWEDISH. 

{With  Musical  Illustrations).^ 

By    SVEINBJORN    SVEINBJORNSSON, 
Knight  of  the  Dannebrog. 


BEFORE  I  introduce  to  you  the  subject  matter  of 
my  paper,  viz.,  Folksong  of  the  three  Northern 
Kingdoms :  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in- 
ckiding  Iceland,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  as  a 
means  of  comparison  to  say  a  few  words  about  folk- 
song generally,  and  also  by  what  means  these  ancient 
songs  have   been   handed   down  to   us. 

The  name  "  folksong "  applies  to  those  melodies 
which,  untrammelled  by  scholastic  rules  and  precepts, 
have  sprung  up  amongst  the  people.  That  many  of 
them  possess  a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own,  and  that 
they  have  a  real  musical  value,  is  amply  proved  by  the 
fact  that  not  a  few  of  the  most  gifted  composers  have 
not  only  valued  them  highly  for  their  freshness,  sim- 
plicity, and  strength,  feeling  for  them  a  deep  veneration 
as  the  outpouring  of  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  an 
entire  nation,  but  have  actually  made  them  the  basis 
upon  which  they  have  built  some  of  their  finest  master- 
pieces. They  are  like  uncut  gems,  which  only  require 
the   master's  hand    to   bring    out  their    inherent    lustre. 

It  may,  generally  speaking,  be  asserted  that  folksong, 
like    tradition,   has   this   characteristic,    that    its  origin    is 

^  With  the  exception  of  the  Icelandic  love-song,  now  first  printed,  the 
melodies  illustrating  this  paper  are  to  be  found  in  A.  P.  Berggreen's 
selection  of  "  Folkesange  og  Melodier,"  Copenhagen  (published 
about    1842). 
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unknown,  or  at  least  uncertain.  There  are  a  few  of  the 
older  songs  which  are  classed  under  the  name  of  folk- 
song, although  their  origin  may  be  traced  to  someone 
gifted  with  the  inventive  power  for  melody.  Some  com- 
posers have  been  very  successful  in  their  imitation  of 
the  real  folksong  so  as  to  make  the  distinction  difficult  ; 
still,  they  do  not  constitute  the  folksong  proper,  but 
should  rather  be  termed  national   songs. 

The  earliest  interpreters  and  disseminators  of  folk- 
song are  known  under  different  names  in  those  countries 
where  they  existed.  Thus  in  Italy  they  were  called  cere- 
tani  ;  in  France,  jongleurs  and  menestriers,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  minstrels.  In  Germany  I  am  not  aware  that  they 
had  any  distinguishing  name,  for  they  were  certainly  not 
the  same  class  of  musicians  as  the  minnesingers,  who 
flourished  considerably  later,  the  minnesong's  birth  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century.  Besides,  these  musicians  held 
a  higher  social  position,  and  were  the  acknowledged  inter- 
preters, not  only  of  older  folksongs,  but  also  of  their 
own  creations,  and  must  therefore  be  classed  with  the 
troubadours  and  trouveres  of  France,  for,  although  the 
minstrels  did  undoubtedly  at  times  improvise  the  melo- 
dies which  they  sang,  their  principal' function,  like  that 
of  the  gleemen  of  the  Saxons,  was  to  disseminate  amongst 
the  people  the  ancient  ballads,  of  which  there  existed  an 
enormous  number. 

The  minstrels  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France  and 
Italy  were  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  humble  folk,  com- 
bining with  their  singing  of  folksongs  such  vocations 
as  dancing,  juggling,  exhibition  of  monkeys,  etc.  ;  ni 
fact  they  were  at  that  early  period  neither  more  nor  less 
than  tramps  and  outcasts,  to  whom  the  Church  even 
denied    the   right    to  partake    of  the    sacrament. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  congre- 
gating in  large  numbers  at  festivals.  On  these  occasions 
they  were  often  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  perform- 
ances, consisting  of  the  singing  and  playing  of  heroic 
songs,     amorous     songs,     laments,     jocular     ditties,     and 
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satirical  songs,  by  which  they  meted  out  punishment  to 
those  who  had  either  offended  or  ill-treated  them. 

A  great  change  set  in  about  the  eleventh  century  in 
regard  to  the  attitude  that  the  Church  took  up  towards 
these  minstrels.  For  many  centuries  Christianity  and 
Paganism  had  existed  side  by  side  without  causing  much 
dissension.  From  the  time  that  Charlemagne,  in  the 
eighth  century,  collected  the  heroic  songs  and  sagas  of 
the  heathen  Germans,  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Church  had  so  far  not  interfered  with  the  poetical  remains 
of  heathendom  ;  but  about  that  period,  with  the  ever- 
growing power  of  the  Church  and  its  priesthood,  it  took 
up  a  more  hostile  attitude  towards  the  old  sagas  and 
legends,  though  not  towards  their  disseminators,  who  now 
were  taken  into  its  service  as  interpreters  of  those  new 
legends  which  sprang  up  through  the  rupture  between 
Christianity  and  Paganism. 

In  the  former  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the  sacred 
plays,  known  in  Germany  as  Easter  and  Passion  plays, 
and  in  France  as  mysteries,  arose  ;  but  when  in  the  latter 
part  of  that  century  the  native  vernacular  was  adopted 
for  the  Passion  plays,  the  services  of  these  humble  singers, 
who  had  formerly  been  ignored  and  despised  by  the 
Church,  were  eagerly   sought  after. 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  musicians,  viz.,  the 
troubadours  and  trouveres  of  France,  the  minnesingers 
of  Germany,  and,  finally,  to  our  own  skalds,  who,  as  to 
their  social  position  and  rank,  must  be  classed  with  the 
former,   and  not  with  the  minstrels. 

The  troubadours  and  the  minnesingers,  who  were 
mostly  knights  and  nobles,  were,  as  a  rule,  not  instru- 
mentalists. They  composed  what  in  France  were  called 
canzonets,  and  in  Germany  lieder,  to  their  own  lyrical 
poems,  principally  on  the  subjects  of  love,  patriotism, 
and  chivalry.  They  probably  thought  it  beneath  their 
dignity  to  acquire  any  skill  in  the  art  of  accompanying 
their  own  songs  and  canzonets  ;  they  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of  their  humble  brethren  in  the 
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art,  and  were  not  disappointed,  for  the  minstrels,  whose 
skill  in  playing  the  rota,  the  rebeck,  the  lute,  and  the 
fife  was  often  very  remarkable,  became  the  principal 
means  of  disseminating  the  knowledge  of  their  songs 
and  canzonets.  Although  it  may,  strictly  speaking,  be 
outside  my  subject  to  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  musical 
productions  of  troubadours  and  minnesingers,  I  think 
it  might  interest  you,  as  a  means  of  comparison  with  our 
Northern  songs,  to  hear  a.  lied  by  one  of  the  minnesingers, 
Prince  Witlaw.  You  will  notice  in  this  lied  the  peculi- 
arity that  the  final  note  in  the  cadence  at  the  end  is  the 
fifth  of  the  tonic,  and  not  the  tonic  itself  ;  this  seems 
to  be  very  common  with  the  old  songs,  and  you  will 
notice  later  on  that  the  same  is  the  case  with  our  Northern 
songs,  some  of  which  finish  also  upon  the  chord  of  the 
dominant.  The  melody  has  been  harmonised  for  four 
voices  by  Wilhelm  Stade,  a  German  musician  and  col- 
lector of   folksongs. 

The  earliest  records  that  we  have  of  music  in  the  three 
Northern  Kingdoms  are  the  performances  of  the  trouba- 
dours of  the  North,  who  were  called  skalds.  The  word 
skald,  pronounced  in  modern  Icelandic  "  Skald,"  ^  has  in 
that  language  altered  its  meaning,  being  now  synonymous 
with  the  English  word  poet.  When,  however,  a  Nor- 
wegian, a  Dane,  or  a  Swede  speaks  of  a  skald,  he  in- 
variably refers  to  the  ancient  skalds,  the  modern  word 
for  a  poet  being  "  digter."  Unlike  the  class  of  poets 
and  musicians  of  other  countries,  already  mentioned,  the 
skalds  were  not  only  poets  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  but  also  tonepoets,  singers  or  declamators,  and 
instrumentalists,  which  can  hardly  be  said  of  any  of  the 
other  representatives  of  the  art  of  folksong.  As  far  as 
the  subject  matter  of  their  performances  is  concerned, 
they  ranked  with  the  trouveres  of  France  and  the 
"  bards  "  of  Celtic  Scotland,  whose  poems  were  mostly 
epics,  and  not  lyrics,  of  which  the  troubadours  were  the 
chief  representatives  in  France. 

1  a  in  modern  Icelandic  has  the  sound  of  ovv  in  "  how," — Ed. 
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The  instrument,  to  the  accompaniment  of  which  the 
skalds  either  sang  or  declaimed  their  epics,  was  the  harp. 
These  epics  were  often  of  great  length,  recording  the 
deeds  of  knights  and  warriors  of  the  Middle  Ages.  None 
of  these  lays  are  complete,  but  we  possess  fragments  of 
many  of  them  in  the  younger  Edda,  which  also  contains 
a  long  list  of  skalds  of  the  thirteenth  century,  amongst 
whom  there  are  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  and  even 
kings.  The  songs  of  the  older  Edda  are  more  ancient, 
and  belong  to  a  period  before  the  skalds  existed.  The 
harp  of  the  skalds  has  vanished,  but  there  still  exists 
an  ancient  national  instrument  in  Norway  and  Iceland 
called  langeleik,  or  langspil,  which  may  possibly  be 
a  development  of  the  harp  of  the  skalds.  It  has  some- 
what the  shape  of  the  harp,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  played  with  a  bow  ;  a  similar  instrument  is  also 
found  in  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  "  nyckelharpe." 

Of  the  musical  performances  of  the  skalds  we  know 
next  to  nothing.  Their  singing  was  of  the  declamatory 
style,  which  also  prevails  in  many  of  the  so-called 
"  Kaempeviser,"  songs  of  knights  and  warriors  of  a  later 
date,  of  which  there  are  to  be  found  a  considerable  num- 
ber m  the  collections  of  Northern  folksongs. 

It  is  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date  that  the  folk- 
songs of  the  three  Northern  Kingdoms  have  been  col- 
lected and  arranged  in  a  systematic  form.  As  early  as 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  court  music 
of  Denmark  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Flemish 
musicians,  Peter  Syv  is  recorded  as  the  collector  of 
Northern  melodies  ;  but  it  is  due  to  the  untiring  effort  of 
A.  P.  Berggreen,  Lindemann,  Otto  Lindblad  and  other 
collectors,  all  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  now 
possess  a  complete  and  well-assorted  collection  of  these 
highly  characteristic   folksongs. 

The  "  Folkesange,"  corresponding  to  the  German 
"  Volkslieder,"  were  handed  down  from  generation  to 
generation  at  a  time,  when  the  art  of  notation  was 
mostly  unknown  in  the  North;   they  simply  lived  in  the 
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hearts  of  the  people  who  sang  them,  and,  like  any  other 
tradition,  they  underwent  many  modifications  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  sprung  up. 

The  so-called  "  Kaempeviser "  {i.e.,  songs  of  knights 
and  warriors)  had  most  likely  their  origin  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  shortly  after  the  skalds 
had  disappeared.  They  were  sung  a  great  deal  during 
that  period  in  the  three  countries,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  decide  with  any  certainty  in  which  country  each  folk- 
song had  its  origin.  They  were,  at  a  time  when  Danish, 
Norse  and  Swedish  were  only  to  be  considered  as  dialects 
of  the  same  language,  transplanted  from  the  one  country 
to  the  other,  and  as  the  language  of  each  country  became 
gradually  more  and  more  distinctive,  so  did  also  the 
text   of   the   melodies. 

On  account  of  the  greater  facility  of  handing  the  text 
over  from  the  one  country  to  the  other  by  writing  it  down, 
than  of  making  a  melody  known  in  another  country,  when 
the  art  of  notation  was  unknown,  it  follows,  that  the  melo- 
dies of  these  old  songs  have  a  more  distinctive  national 
character  in  each  of  the  three  countries  than  the  texts  ; 
thus  it  is  not  uncommon  that  the  same  texts  are  sung  to 
different  melodies,  not  only  in  the  three  Northern  King- 
doms, but  alsO'  in  different  districts  of  the  same  country. 

I  have  several  times  been  asked  the  question — What 
are  the  special  characteristics  of  the  folksongs  of  our 
three  Northern  Kingdoms,  so  as  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  other  nations?  It  is  a  question  to  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  totally  satisfying  answer.  In  con- 
nection with  this  I  will  mention  that  in  a  well-known 
text-book  on  Musical  Form,  where  a  brief  mention  is 
made  of  National  Songs,  without,  however,  distinguishing 
between  National  and  Folksongs,  this  sentence  occurs  : 
"Again  the  songs  of  the  Northern  Nations,  such  as  Rus- 
sians, Swedes,  Norwegians  and  Danes  (and  the  author 
pays  us  the  compliment  of  adding  Esquimaux)  are  mostly 
of  a  melancholy  character."  Without  making  any  further 
comments  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  I  shall 
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leave  it  to  you  to  judge  whether  it  is  so,  though  I  deny 
^that   this  is  the  case  with  the  typical   national   songs   of 
[the  three  kingdoms,  which  I   shall   sing  to  you   later  on. 
As  to  the  older   Northern    folksongs,   it  is   possible   that 
a  greater  number  are  in  a  minor  than  in  a  major  mode, 
[but  as  I  do  not  consider  that  the  major  and  minor  modes 
|are  by  any  means  the  only  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
|of  a  song's  character,  whether  it  be  bright  or  melancholy, 
|I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  investigate  the  matter 
in  regard  to  Northern   folksong,   for  it   is  not  any  more 
[true  that  the  minor  mode  is  always  expressive  of  melan- 
choly and   sadness,   than   to   say   that   a   major   mode   is 
I  always  expressive  of  brightness   and  joy.     What  can   be 
more   sad   than   the   lovely   Scotch   song,    "The    Flowers 
of  the   Forest,"  though   it   is   in  a   major  mode  ;    or  take 
another  well-known  melody,  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,"    which,    when    sung    with    a    strong    emphasis,    is 
decidedly  full  of  warlike  ardour  and  strength,  and  when 
sung  in  a  somewhat  slower  tempo,  and  with  a  different 
accentuation,    admirably    expresses    the    poetry     of    the 
"  Land  of  the  Leal."     There  are,  however,  some  character- 
istic  features   about   our   Northern   songs   which    I    might 
point  out.     One  of  them  is  this,  that  not  a  few  of  them 
begin  in  a  major  mode,  and  end  in  the  minor  mode,  or 
vice  versa.     This  is  the  case  with  the  second  of  the  little 
"  Kaempeviser "  that    I  shall    sing    to    you,  viz.,    **  The 
Tournament."     Another  common  feature  is,  that  some  of 
them  close  on  the  third,  or  even  fifth  of  the  tonic,  like 
the   troubadour   song   that    I    played    to  you.      That    the 
minor  may   sometimes   admirably  express  briskness,   and 
a  certain  sprightliness,  is,  I  think,  well  illustrated  by  the 
little    Norwegian  song,   "  The   Youth    and    the    Maiden," 
which  is — with  a  passing  modulation  to  the  relative  major 
— throughout    in    a    minor    key.      We    may    take    it    for 
granted  that  the  mode  is   only  one  of   the   factors   that 
determine  a  song's  character,  the  other,  and  quite  as  im- 
portant factors  being  rhythm  and  tempo,  and,  of  course, 
melodic   progressions.     I    am    inclined  to   think   that   the 
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rhythm  of  our  Northern  melodies  has  more  to  do  with  * 
their  special  characteristics  than  the  mode.  Many  of  them 
are  really  dance  measures,  wedded  to  words,  which  at  | 
times  were  sung  by  the  dancers,  and  at  other  times  as 
independent  songs  ;  this  is  specially  the  case  with  some 
of  the  Norse  melodies,  and  with  most  of  the  melodies 
of  the  Faroe  islanders,  who  even  at  the  present  day  dance 
while  singing  their  old   "  Kaempeviser." 

TURNERINGEN    (Danish).  '' 

(The   Tournament).  I| 

Con  tnoio  || 


-& — #- 


De  va     -     re  syv  og  syv  -  sins  - 


de     drog       ud    fra         Hald,  og 

der  de       kom-me   til     Brat-tings   -    borg,     der     slo  -  ge    de 

Tutti. 


dan    -   ske       Hof-maend 


Besides  the  melodies  in  the  ordinary  major  and  minor 
modes,  there  exists  a  considerable  number  which  are  in 
the  Greek  modes,  such  as  the  "  hyperdorian,"  where  the 
seventh  degree  is  not  sharpened,  having  no  proper  lead- 
ing note.  Whether  this  is  due  to  mere  accident,  or  whether 
some  of  the  Church  modes  have  found  their  way  into 
the  folksongs  is  impossible  to  decide  in  each  case.     There 
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is   another    characteristic   regarding    melodic    progression 

[which    occurs    pretty    frequently    in    these    songs,    not    so 

iften  met  with  in   folksongs  of  other  countries,  viz.,  an 

emphatic    repetition    of    the    closing    note    in    the    final 

radence.     As    to    the    "  rhythm,"    I    may    state    that    the 

rhythmical  measure  in  some  of  them  is  frequently  inter- 

ipersed  with  the  triplet.     It  must  be  clearly  understood 

that  these  are  only   a   few  personal   observations.      Even 

the  most  gifted  composer  who  was  not  imbued  with  our 

[Northern   melodies  could   no  more  succeed   in  writing   a 

good    imitation  by   taking    note    of    such    characteristics, 

than  if  he  were  required  to  compose  a  characteristically 

Scotch    air,    knowing  nothing    further    of    Scottish    song 

than    about   the   so-called    Scotch  "  snap,"    and    the    fact 

that  some  of  the  melodies  are  founded  on  the  scale  or 

mode  represented  by   the  black  keys   of  the  piano,   and 

having  no  leading  note. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  these  Northern  songs  is 
the  refrain,  of  which  some  have  even  two,  a  middle  and  a 
closing  refrain.  These  mostly  express  some  ruling  thought 
or  feeling  that  predominates  in  the  song,  which  helps 
to  give  harmony  and  unity  to  the  whole.  Others  seem 
to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the  rest  of  the  text. 
The  most  likely  explanation  of  this  is,  that  these  refrains 
originally  belonged  to  older  texts,  and  were,  as  it  were, 
grafted  on  to  the  newer  text.  As  to  the  origin  of  the 
refrains,  it  is  most  likely  that  the  improvisator  of  these 
melodies  felt  the  necessity  of  a  mental  resting-point  for 
thinking  of  what  should  follow,  for  undoubtedly  these 
melodies  were  originally  improvised  by  someone  who  had 
the  gift  of  melody,  and  were  learnt  by  others,  who  modi- 
fied or  improved  upon  them  as  the  case  may  be.  What- 
ever view  we  take  of  this,  whether  we  consider  the  refrains 
to  be  an  expression  of  the  subjective  feeling  of  the  impro- 
visator, or  as  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a  chorus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  formed  a  bond  of  sym- 
pathy between  the  listener  and  the  singer,  and  became 
the  expression  of  approval  and  enjoyment. 
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I  shall  now  give  you  specimens  of  a  Danish,  a  Nor-s 
wegian,  an  Icelandic,  and  a  Swedish  love  song.  The 
Danish  one,  called  "  Sommerdag,"  tells  of  a  youth,  who 
goes  out  for  a  walk  on  a  fine  summer  day  ;  a  little  bird 
tells  him  that  his  love  is  returned,  and  that  the  beloved 
one  is  waiting   for  him. 

SOMMERDAGEN     (Danish). 

(The  Summer's  Day).  y 


==lEE'=|=*E^Sri; 


gik      mig     ud     en  Som  -  mer  -  dag       at 

■^— f— J— t— # — F — j — j — j —  In?— aiE" 

h5  -  re         Fug-le-sang,     som     Hjer-tet  mon  -  ne         ro  -  re, 


^ 1-/—^ |:r_i — r^ : 

/ 

-     le,     blandt  de  Nat-ter    -    ga     -     le, 

— #- 


:i: 


j*=5*-_t=c=t=T=»±|E^ 


blandt  de    an  -  dre         Fug  -  le  smaa,  som       ta    -    le. 


The  Norwegian  and  Swedish  songs  are  quite  dis- 
similar in  character,  and  I  have  chosen  them  chiefly 
as  a  contrast  to  the  two  others.  They  are  neither 
of  them  love  songs  in  the  ordinary  sense,  although 
the  subject  of  both  is  love-making  and  marriage.  The 
first  one  of  the  two  is  in  the  Norwegian  peasant  dialect, 
and  tells  of  a  youth  who  is  anxious  to  marry  ;  he  calls 
on  his  beloved  one,  and  tells  her  that  his  farm  is  well 
stocked  with  cows,  pigs,  and  fowls,  that  she  can  hardly 
expect  to  get  a  finer  fellow  than  he  is  ;  but  she  refuses 
him  rather  unceremoniously.  The  refrain  contains  these 
words  :  "  Give  me  a  dram,"  he  said,  "  for  it  is  not  often 
you  see  such  a  fine  fellow  as  I  am." 
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FRIERAS  A  ONGKAR'N  TE  JENT^  (Norwegian). 
(The  Youth  and  the  Maiden). 

Allegretto,     nif 


-^-- 


-9- 


Joe     sku  au  ha  Lost  t'aajif  -  te         mei,  sa'n  Naar  joe 

? ^z^ — =t 1 J?_t^_^_5;^_s_  j 

/ 

traf   ei  Jen-te  rek  -  ti       grei  sa'n  slik  ho      en  -  te  vil  -  le  laa  -  te 


vont  aa  il  -  le.  An-ten     saa  joe  drek-ker  hel-Ier   ei,  sa'n.  Skjenk  en 
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STODUM    VI1>   TVO    I    TUNI    (Icelandic). 
(We  Two  Stood  in  the  Meadows). 
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This  melody  has  not  been  published  before. 
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The  Icelandic  song  treats  of  the  parting  of  two  lovers  ; 
and  the  Swedish  song  tells  of  a  youth  who  falls  in  love 
with  a  princess,  and,  judging  from  the  refrain,  is  con- 
fident that  she  will  accept  him. 

There  are  probably  no  other  countries  in  Europe  where 
the  belief  in  fairies  has  been  so  widespread,  and  has 
lingered  so  long  as  in  the  three  Northern  Kingdoms, 
especially  in  the  mountainous  parts,  and  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  The  long  winter  evenings,  the  isolation,  and 
the  gloomy  character  of  nature  in  some  parts  of  these 
countries  naturally  furthered  superstition,  especially  at 
a  time  when  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  any  unforeseen  or  unexplained  event 
would  naturally  be  attributed  to  supernatural  influence. 
The  surrounding  nature  would  thus  leave  its  impress 
upon  the  beliefs.  In  the  more  desolate  and  gloomy  parts 
ot  Norway  and  Iceland  the  fairies  are  supposed  to  be 
of  a  malignant  disposition  towards  mankind  ;  in  other 
parts  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  they  are  some- 
times friendly  to  people,  to  whom  they  appear,  give  them 
gifts,  and  heal  them  when  they  are  ill.  If  you  have  the 
patience  to  listen  to  a  short  anecdote  illustrating  super- 
stition in  Norway  in  the  seventeenth  century,  I  should  be 
glad  to  relate  one.  It  is  supposed  to  be  told  by  one 
Henrik    Mayer,    musician    in    Christiania : 

In  the  year  1695,  when  I  had  been  about  three  years  pupil  with 
Paul  Kr5pHn,  in  Bergen,  we  were  one  Christmas  Day  having  a 
rehearsal  of  the  music  that  had  to  be  performed  in  the  church  during 
the  Christmas  vacation.  A  certain  peasant  used  every  day  to  bring 
to  my  master  milk  and  butter.  On  this  occasion  we  noticed  that  he 
had  arrived,  and  was  listening  most  attentively  to  our  performance. 
My  master  said  to  him  in  fun  : 

"To-day  I  am  not  going  to  pay  you,  for  I  should  say  that  our 
performance  will  be  sufficient  payment  for  your  goods." 

"  Well,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  the  peasant,  "  for  every 
Christmas-Eve  I  hear  from  the  hill  near  to  my  farm  far  better  music 
than  this." 

Kroplin,  the  organist,  and  the  Cantor  laughed,  and  chaffed  him  on 
•  his  superstition. 

"  If  you  gentlemen  will  come  with  me  to-night,  you  will  be  able  to 
judge  for  yourselves,"  said  the  peasant. 
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We  agreed  to  visit  the  place  that  evening,  and  waited  till  midnight 
close  to  the  hill  that  the  peasant  had  told  us  about.  Shortly  we 
heard  a  sound  as  if  a  note  were  struck,  then  a  prelude  on  an  organ, 
and  after  that  the  dancing  began  to  the  accompaniment  of  violins, 
flutes,  bassoons,  and  many  other  instruments.  All  at  once  the 
peasant  cried  out  : 

"  If  you  are  good  fairies,  then  let  us  see  you  ;  if  you  belong  to  the 
devil,  then  stop  your  performance." 

That  instant  there  was  a  perfect  silence,  but  this  had  such  an  effect 
on  the  poor  organist  that  he  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  into  the 
farmhouse,  but  he  was  fortunately  well  enough  in  the  morning  to  go 
back  with  us  to  Bergen. 

I  shall  now  play  to  you  one  of  the  pieces  that  were 
heard   from  the  hill,  and  sing  you  in  succession  a  Nor- 
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wegian,  a  Swedish  and  an  Icelandic  fairy-song  ;  but  first 
I  should  like  to  point  out  how  practically  the  same  tale 
is  repeated  in  different  garbs  amongst  the  Teutonic 
nations,  and  probably  over  a  much  wider  field.  We  all 
have  either  listened  to,  or  heard  of,  Richard  Wagner's 
opera,  "  Tannhauser."     This  grand  work  is  founded  upon 
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a  very  simple  tale.  As  early  as  the  tenth  century,  Venus 
had,  in  the  popular  superstition,  fanned  by  an  ignorant 
and  fanatical  priesthood,  been  transformed  into  an  ogress, 
who  lured  pious  Christian  souls  to  their  perdition.  Tann- 
hauser,  a  Christian  knight  who  had  for  a  long  time 
yielded  to  her  allurements  by  entering  Venusberg,  could 
not   obtain   salvation,   though  he   made   a   pilgrimage   to 

OLAFUR    OG    AlFAM^ER    (Icelandic). 
(Olaf  and  the  Fairy). 

Allegro  moderato. 

mf  ^^ 
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Rome.  In  the  Icelandic  tale  practically  the  same  idea 
prevails :  aoi  evil  fairy  wants  to  entice  an  Icelandic  youth 
of  the  name  of  Olaf  into  her  mountain.  Olaf  kisses  the 
fairy,  but  in  such  a  half-hearted  way  that  the  fairy  stabs 
him.  The  Norse  song  tells  of  an  ogre  who  lived  in 
Dovref  jeld,  and  every  year  carried  away  with  him  young 
girls  to  his  mountain,  where  he  killed  them.     The  whole 
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song  contains  only  eight  bars,  of  which  the  third  and 
the  fourth,  the  seventh  and  the  eighth  are  refrains,  con- 
taining thus  a  middle  and  a  closing  refrain.  The  Swedish 
song  is  of  a  far  more  modern  origin  than  the  two  other 
songs  ;  it  tells  of  a  pretty  little  fairy  called  Nackan, 
who  sits  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  and  sings  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  a  harp,  surrounded  by  the  other  fairies  of 
the  sea.  He  happens  to  look  up  to  the  stars,  and  is 
pleased  to  see  Freyja,  the  goddess  of  love,  smiling 
towards  him. 

Now  we  come  to  a  class  of  songs  of  which  the  three 
Northern  Kingdoms  possess  a  great  wealth — I  refer  to 
the  so-called  "  Faedrelandssange  "  (patriotic  songs).  These 
songs  either  express  the  love  and  admiration  for  one's 
country  and  birthplace,  or  in  the  time  of  war  and  struggle 
with  other  nations,  express  the  determination  to  sacrifice 
one's  life  for  the  beloved  country.  Of  the  last-named 
class  (the  war-song)  Denmark  possesses  the  greatest  num- 
ber, but  for  wealth  of  patriotic  songs,  without  reference 
to  war,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  Denmark  or 
Sweden  bears  the  palm.  The  patriotic  songs  are  mostly 
of  a  more  recent  date  than  those  you  have  heard.  The 
most  eminent  composers  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden 
have  contributed  to  swell  their  number.  Of  the  best 
known  Danish  composers  of  this  class  of  songs  I  will 
mention  Weyse,  Johan  and  Emil  Hartmann,  Rung,  Berg- 
green,  Gade,  and  Heise.  Of  Norwegian  composers  we 
have  Reissiger,  Kjerulf,  Selmer,  Svendsen,  and  Grieg. 
Of  this  class  of  song,  far  the  most  prominent  Swedish 
composer  was  Otto  Lindblad,  who,  judging  from  the 
number  of  his  male-quartettes,  made  this  form  of  com- 
position his  speciality  ;  besides  him  there  is  Sodermann, 
the  composer  of  the  well-known  Swedish  wedding-march, 
Runeberg,  and  Crusell,  the  composer  of  the  music  to 
Tegner's  poem,  "  Frithiof's  Saga,"  and  many  others.  In 
speaking  of  Swedish  composers  I  must  not  omit  two 
names,  viz.,  those  of  Bellmann  and  Venderberg.  Bell- 
mann   died   at  the  end   of   the  eighteenth  century.      His 
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principal  work  is  contained  in  a  cycle  of  songs,  called 
collectively  "  Fredman's  Epistler."  They  are  all  of  a 
convivial  character,  and  have  deservedly  won  immense 
poDularity  in  the  three  countries.  Venderberg  is  the 
composer  of  a  series  of  duets  for  a  bass  and  a  baritone 
called  "  Gluntarne  "  (The  Boys).  Although  the  songs  of 
these  two  composers  cannot  be  counted  amongst  the 
national  songs  of  Sweden,  still  their  character  is  so  tho- 
roughly Swedish  and  they  were,  and  probably  are  still, 
so  popular  in  the  three  countries,  that  they  were  to  be 
found  in  nearly  every  house  where  singing  was  cultivated. 
They  are  eminently  students'  songs  of  the  convivial  char- 
acter, and  give  a  faithful  picture  of  Bohemianism  among 
Swedish  students,  who  occasionally,  like  other  young 
men,  indulge  too  much  in  their  national  beverage. 
Venderberg  eventually  became  a  Minister  of  State  in 
Sweden,  and,  repenting  of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  is  said 
to  have  spent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  try  to  reclaim 
his  work  by  buying  up  copies  of  "  Gluntarne  "  and  burn- 
ing them ;  but  some  ill-natured  people  said  that  his 
Student-duets  were  the  best  work  he  ever  did. 

All  these  songs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  have 
been  found  to  be  well  suited  for  male  choirs,  have  been 
harmonised  for  male  voices,  two  tenors  and  two  basses, 
in  which  form  most  of  the  editions  appear. 

There  is  no  class  of  people  that  have  done  more  towards 
disseminating  the  knowledge  of  these  songs  amongst  the 
people,  than  the  students  of  the  four  Universities  of 
Copenhagen,  Christiania,  Upsala  and  Lund  ;  so  far,  I 
think,  the  students  may  justly  be  termed  the  minstrels 
of  the  North,  for  after  the  skalds  had  disappeared  there 
was  no  such  class  of  native  singers  and  itinerant 
musicians  as  the  minstrels.  At  each  of  the  three  centres 
of  education  there  has  always  been  a  choral  society, 
where  native  songs,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  taught 
to  the  students,  the  conductor  being  mostly  one  of  their 
own   number. 

All  these  songs  may  be  termed  national  songs,  so  far 
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as  they  are  nearly  all  written  by  native  composers,  are 
distinctly  Northern  in  their  character,  and,  if  not  exactly 
an  imitation  of  the  old  folksongs,  are  at  least  cast  in 
the   same   mould    as   to    form  and   expression. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  three  Northern  nations 
that  there  is  hardly  a  village  where  national  songs  are 
not  sung  by  trained  male  choirs,  where  not  only  native 
songs,  but  also  songs  of  the  two  sister  countries,  are 
performed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  preference  is 
often  given  to  Swedish  songs.  I  was  told  several  years 
ago  by  a  Norwegian  friend  that  Swedish  songs  were 
more  frequently  sung  at  social  gatherings  in  Norway 
than  the  native  songs.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
the  Swedes  possess  a  much  richer  and  finer  quality  of 
voice  than  either  the  Danes  or  Norwegians.  The  Swedish 
language  is  eminently  the  language  of  song.  The  vowels 
are  pure  and  open,  and  the  consonants  entirely  free  from 
guttural  sounds.  This  may  to  a  certain  extent  account 
for  the  pleasing  effect  of  their  singing  ;  but  apart  from 
that,  the  compass  of  some  of  their  part-songs,  which 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation's  part-songs  which  I 
have  come  across,  points  to  an  unusually  great  range 
in  the  voices  for  which  they  are  written.  The  compass 
of  two  octaves  and  a  perfect  fifth  is  not  uncommon,  and 
I  have  come  across  a  song  or  two  which  exceeds  even 
that.  I  may  mention  that  the  maile  alto  is  unknown  in 
Sweden. 

About  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the 
combined  armies  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  in  1864,  a 
movement  was  originated  by  Danish  patriots,  headed  by 
the  poet  Carl  Plough,  whose  object  was  to  bring  about 
a  union  or  federation  between  the  three  kingdoms  ;  the 
sentiment  which  inspired  the  movement  was  called 
"  Scandinavianism,"  and  although  from  political  reasons 
it  did  not  meet  with  the  sympathy  in  the  two  other  king- 
doms that  these  enthusiasts  had  hoped  for,  still  it  was 
an  expression  of  a  sentiment  which  was  shared  by  many 
of  the  younger  community,   and  received  an  encourage- 
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ment  in  the  writings  of  two  of  the  most  prominent  poets 
of  Norway,  Henrik  Ibsen  and  Bjornstjerne  Bjornsson. 
I  mention  this,  because  several  songs  appeared  about  that 
time  expressing  the  sentiment  of  Scandinavianism,  the 
words  of  which  were  mostly  written  by  Carl  Plough. 
The  songs  that  I  propose  singing  are  the  typical  national 
songs  of  Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden.  I  may,  how- 
ever, state  that  there  are  divided  opinions  which  songs 
may  be  said  to  be  the  typical  national  songs  of  the  two 
latter  countries. 

"  Kong  Christian "  is  generally  acknowledged  as  the 
representative  song  of  Denmark  ;  the  words  are  by  the 
Danish  poet  Evald  (1778),  and  the  music  by  Johann 
Hartmann,  an  eminent  composer  of  the  last  century.  The 
most  popular  national  song  of  Norway  is  probably  "  Ja, 
vi  elske  dette  Landet "  ("  Yes,  we  love  this  country "), 
which  by  many  would  probably  be  considered  the  national 
song  of  Norway.  The  melody  is  by  Nordrook,  who  was 
a  great  friend  of  Grieg,  but  I  have  chosen  in  preference 
another  song  called  "  Sonner  af  Norge  "  ("Sons  of  Nor- 
way "),  as  it  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  other  songs 
that  I  sing,  and  I  also  think  the  melody  finer.  It  seems 
from  the  title  that  the  composer,  Carl  Blom,  won  the 
prize  as  the  composer  of  the  best  national  song.  It  is 
of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  former  one.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  is  the  typical  national  song  of 
Sweden  ;  the  choice  lies  between  two  songs,  the  one  en- 
titled "  Kung  Carl  den  tolvta  "  (King  Charles  the  Xllth.), 
the  other  "  Kung  Karl  den  unga  hjelta  "  (King  Charles 
the  young  warrior).  I  have  chosen  the  first  as  an 
illustration. 

Before  I  finish  I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Northern  dances,  of  which  Norway  and  Sweden  pos- 
sess  far  the  greatest  number. 

The  principal  national  dances  of  Norway  are  called 
"  Hailing,"  after  a  district  in  Norway  of  that  name,  and 
the  "  Hallingpolska,"  or  "  Springdanse,"  the  latter  mean- 
ing a  jumping  dance. 
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On  one  of  my  visits  to  Norway  I  witnessed  the  dancing 
of  some  of  these  dances,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  they 
were  more  expressive  of  strength,  and  showed  more  agility, 
than  any  gracefulness  of  movement.  The  dancers  of  the 
"  Hailing "  commence  their  performance  in  a  crouching 
position,  but  as  the  dance  proceeds  they  gradually  rise 
to  their  full  height,  and  the  dance  becomes  extremely 
animated  and  even  wild  ;  but  suddenly  near  the  end 
the    dancers    again   assume    their    crouching    position. 

The  instrument  generally  used  for  performing  the 
music  to  all  these  dances  is  the  Hardangerfele,  or  fiddle  ; 
it  is  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  violin,  but  possesses, 
besides  the  four  ordinary  violin  strings,  four  other 
strings  made  of  steel,  placed  under  the  former,  which, 
combined  with  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  instrument,  gives 
its  tones  rather  a  sombre  and  mournful  character.  It 
is  tuned  higher  than  the  ordinary  violin,  and  the  strings 
are  consequently  thinner.  The  lowest  of  the  upper  strings 
is  tuned  A  (instead  of  G,  as  on  an  ordinary  violin) 
thus  forming  a  fourth  with  the  next  string  above — the 
other  strings  are  tuned  at  the  interval  of  a  perfect  fifth. 
The  steel  strings,  instead  of  being  placed  immediately 
under  the  upper  strings,  are  placed  closer  together  under 
the  two  middle  strings,  and  are  tuned  D,  E,  and  A.  As 
to  the  appearance  of  the  instrument,  the  head  is  gener- 
ally carved  in  the  shape  of  a  lion's  head,  or  the  head 
of  some  other  animal,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
maker.  The  fingerboard  and  the  belly  are  generally 
painted  in  some  bright  colour,  and  often  inlaid  with 
ivory    and  mother-of-pearl. 

There  lived  some  forty  years  ago  in  Telemarken,  a 
district  in  the  interior  of  Norway,  an  old  man,  who  in 
his  youth  had  acquired  a  most  surprising  execution  on 
the  Hardanger  fiddle  ;  being  a  son  of  a  miller,  he  always 
went  in  Norway  under  the  name  of  "  Mollergutten  "  (the 
ifiiller's  boy),  even  after  he  had  become  an  old  man.  Ole 
Bull  and  he  were  great  friends,  and  used  to  correspond 
frequently. 
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The  other  national  dance  in  Norway,  the  so-called 
"  Hallingpolska,"  is  also  danced  in  different  districts  of 
Sweden,  especially  Dalcarlia,  Jemteland,  and  Wermland. 
The  well-known  authoress,  Frederikka  Bremer,  gives  in 
her  description  of  Norwegian  national  life,  called  "  Strid 
og  Fred"  (War  and  Peace),  or  "Scenes  of  Norway,"  an 
account  of  this  dance.  "On  one  occasion,"  she  tells, 
"  I  witnessed  a  dancing  competition  between  some  young 
Norwegian  peasants.  An  iron  hook  had  been  knocked 
into  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling,  and  the  dancer  who, 
while  dancing,  could  give  the  hook  such  a  kick  as  to 
bend  it,  won   the  prize  as  the  best  dancer." 

The  first-named  dance  is  in  double  time,  the  Halling- 
polska in  triple  time. 

The  Swedish  national  dance,  the  so-called  Polska,  is, 
like  the  Hallingpolska,  in  triple  time.  I  have  not  seen 
it  danced,  nor  come  across  any  description  of  it.  That 
it  can  hardly  be  such  a  lively  dance  as  the  Hallingpolska 
described  by  Frederikka  Bremer  seems  evident,  judging 
from  a  certain  old  custom  that  is  prevalent  at  weddings 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Sweden.  After  the  marriage 
ceremony  has  been  performed,  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  all  those  invited  to  the  wedding,  the  minister  in- 
cluded, issue  forth  to  the  bride's  home,  where  the  festivi- 
ties commence  with  the  dancing  of  the  polska.  The 
bride  walks  up  to  the  minister,  makes  him  a  curtsey, 
and  asks  him  to  dance  with  her  the  first  dance,  the  next 
polska  she  dances  with  the  bridegroom,  and  the  third 
polska  is  danced  by  the  bride  and  the  minister's  wife. 
The  three  first  dances  are  solo  dances,  all  the  wedding 
guests  sitting  still  on  their  benches  as  spectators  ;  but 
after  that  the  dancing  couples  gradually  increase,  and 
usually  to  such  an  extent  that  the  fiddler  has  to  sit  on 
the  table,  which  is  invariably  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  room. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  records  of  any  Danish 
national  dances,  excepting  of  one  that  used  to  be  danced 
by  the  peasants  of  a  little  island  called  Amager,  upon 
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which  part  of  Copenhagen  is  built ;  as,  however,  the 
Amager  people  are  descendants  of  the  Dutch,  their 
dances  can  hardly  be  called   Danish. 

If  any  such  dances  existed  in  Denmark  before  the  end 
of  the  seventeehth  century,  such  practices  as  dancing 
would  soon  have  been  forbidden  by  the  Danish  kings 
of  that  period,  who  were  most  ardent  supporters  of  the 
pietistic  movement  which  originated  in  Germany  about 
that  time.  There  existed  an  Icelandic,  or  Faroisland 
dance,  called  "  Vikivaki,"  which  I  shall  play  to  you  ;  it 
was  the  only  dance  that  Iceland  ever  possessed,  but  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  by  one  of  these  pious  kings  as  being 
most  dangerous  to  the  morals  of  the  people.  It  consisted 
in  the  dancers  forming  a  circle,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  and  walking  round  to  the  music  of  their  own 
voices,  singing  their  ancient  "  Kaempeviser,"  as  the 
Faroislanders  do  even  at  the  present  day.  I  shall  now 
close  my  lecture  by  playing  this  Icelandic  dance,  "  Viki- 
vaki,"  and  a   Swedish  polska. 


VIKIVAKI     (Icelandic). 
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SHIP-BURIAL    AT    KILORAN    BAY, 
COLONSAY,    SCOTLAND. 

By    HAAKON    SCHETELIG, 

Conservator  of  the  Bergen  Museum,  Hon.  District  Secretary, 
Norway  (Bergen). 


AS  an  addition  to  my  paper  upon  ship-burials  in  the 
last  Saga-Book,  the  Hon.  Editor  has  kindly 
allowed  me  to  insert  in  this  number  some  notes 
respecting  a  very  interesting  find  from  Scotland,  the 
grave  at  Kiloran  Bay,  examined  in  June,  1882,  by  Mr. 
Mac  Neill.  The  antiquities,  together  with  a  plan,  were 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Art 
and  Sciences,  where  I  saw  them  in  October  last  year. 

On  the  surface  the  grave  was  marked  by  a  rectangular 
enclosure  of  slabs  set  up  edgeways,  15ft.  long  and  loft. 
broad.  All  over  the  area  within  this  space  there  were 
found  a  great  quantity  of  nails  and  rivets,  mostly  with 
parts  of  the  wood  still  adhering  to  them,  a  certain  indi- 
cation of  a  ship-burial. 

The  remains  of  a  human  skeleton  were  found  in  the 
south-western  corner  of  the  enclosure  ;  the  body  had  been 
placed  resting  upon  its  left  side,  with  the  head  pointing 
towards  the  east,  and  with  the  knees  bent  so  that  they 
touched  the  breast.  Several  objects  of  iron  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sand  close  to  the  skeleton,  a  two-edged 
iron  sword,  an  axe,  the  boss  of  a  shield,  a  cauldron  of 
iron,  etc.  Between  the  chin  and  the  knees  there  was 
found  a  pair  of  scales,  made  of  bronze,  and  close  to 
them  the  balance  and  seven  leaden  weights.  Some  bronze 
mountings    for    a    horse's    harness    were    also    scattered 
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within  the  enclosure,  and  in  the  same  way  two  stycas 
struck  by   Yigmund,   Archbishop   of  York,   831-854. 

On  a  later  occasion  a  horse's  skeleton,  an  iron  buckle, 
probably  from  the  harness,  some  nails  and  other  frag- 
ments of  iron  were  discovered  outside  the  inclosure, 
but  certainly  belonging  to  the  same  grave.  One  of  the 
horse's  hind  legs  had  been  cut  off  by  a  very  hard  stroke 
before  the  interment. 

In  most  respects  this  find  has  the  characteristics  of 
a  regular  Norwegian  grave  from  the  Viking  Age.  The 
ship,  the  horse,  the  weapons,  and  other  objects  corres- 
pond exactly  to  the  requirements  for  a  man's  grave  in 
Norway  at  the  same  period,  and  do  not  need  any  further 
explanation.  But  there  are  some  points  where  we  meet 
with  differences,  and  in  this  respect  I  would  mention 
especially  the  fact  that  the  grave  before  us  was  laid  out 
under  the  plain  surface  of  the  soil,  and  provided  with 
an  enclosure  of  slabs  set  edgewise,  while  in  Norway 
the  graves  from  the  Viking  Age  are  almost  without 
exception  covered  by  a  tumulus  of  rather  considerable 
dimensions.  Moreover,  two  of  the  slabs  forming  the 
enclosure  were  marked  with  a  cross,  which  though  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  primitive  manner,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  some  religious  significance  in  connection  with  the 
grave.  It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  upon  these  points 
we  may  trace  an  influence  from  the  contemporary 
customs  in  Christian  Scotland.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
antiquities  found  in  the  grave  are  all  of  forms  which 
also  appear  in  Norway,  and  they  thus  indicate,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  the  nationality  of  the  man  buried  here.  It 
is  true  all  the  objects  are  not  properly  Norwegian — e.g., 
the  scales  and  the  balance  were  probably  not  made  in 
Norway,  nor  the  weights,  whose  upper  surface  is  covered 
with  bits  cut  off  some  richly  decorated  and  enamelled 
ornaments  of  Irish  origin.  But  similar  bits  are  fre- 
cfuently  met  with  in  Norway  also,  and  they  do  not  indicate 
that  the  Norwegian  colonists  in  Scotland  were  less  Nor- 
wegian than  their  compatriots  at  home  ;  they  prove  that 
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the   whole    Norwegian    population    was    subject    to    the 
same  influence  from  the  art  and  industry  of  Ireland. 

A  most  precious  document  for  determining  the  date 
of  the  grave  is  afforded  by  the  two  coins  found.  As 
regards  the  Viking  Age  in  Norway  instances  of  such 
finds  are  not  frequent,  and  consequently  all  additions 
to  the  material  are  of  great  importance.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  I  have  not  the  means  for  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  grave  before  us  ready  to  hand,  but  with  all 
reserve  I  venture  to  pronounce,  as  my  personal  opinion, 
that  the  grave  is  most  likely  to  date  from  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century. 

In  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Scotland  I  have  noted 
three  finds  of  Norwegian  graves  in  Orkney  containing  iron  rivets  and 
pieces  of  wood  which  seem  to  indicate  ship-burials.  The  localities  are  : 
Links  of  Pierowall,  Westray  (Edinb.  Mus.  T.L.  182-189),  Sands  of  Gill, 
Westray  (Edinb.  Mus.  T.L.  193-194),  Sandhill  at  Pierowall,  Westray 
(Edinb.  Mus.     T.L.  202-208.)— H.  S. 

These  are  no  doubt  from  the  graves  mentioned  in  the  Saga-Book, 
Vol.  IV,,  pp.  360,  361,  foot-note. — Ed. 


VIKING     NOTES 


BY    THE    HON.    EDITOR. 


A 


T  Oxford,  on  November  24th,  1906,  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  Honorary 
Life  Member  of  the  Viking  Club,  gave  the  Romanes  Lecture  for 
1906  on  "  Sturla,  the  Historian." 


The  Rev.  C.  W,  Whistler,  M.R.C.S.,  has  again  come  to  our  help  and 
has  prepared  the  Index  for  Vol.  IV.,  issued  with  this  nun^ber,  for  which 
we  offer  him  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Club. 

In  October  last  some  of  the  London  papers  contained  a  report  copied 
from  the  Danish  press  of  the  discovery  of  a  Viking  ship  during  digging 
operations  on  a  fjord  in  Jutland.  We  regret  to  say  that  we  learn  from 
Mr.  Hans  Kjaer  that  this  was  a  newspaper  hoax. 

The  catalogue  of  old  deeds,  containing  the  names  of  various  documents 
written  in  "  Norn,"  referred  to  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  408,  was 
found  by  Mr,  Roland  St.  Clair  not  in  Orkney  as  stated,  but  at  Wemyss 
Castle,  Fifeshire.  We  understand  that  the  documents  themselves  are  in 
existence,  and  will  be  printed  in  "  Old-lore  "  in  due  course. 

On  the  5th  January,  1907,  shortly  before  leaving  to  take  up  the  post 
of  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  the  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce 
lectured  in  Dublin  on  "The  Norsemen  of  Iceland  and  Norway." 
Mr.  Bryce's  sympathies  should  make  him  popular  among  the  very  large 
population  in  the  States  that  has  come  from  Iceland  and  the  three 
Northern  kingdoms. 

In  a  Viking  note  in  the  last  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  408,  Dr.  G.  A. 
Auden,  owing  to  a  reporter's  error,  is  made  to  speak  in  line  5  of  the  note 
of  "  the  Danish  monuments  in  Yorkshire."  This  should  read  "Pre-Norman 
monuments,"  as  Dr.  Auden  informs  us  that  he  considers  that  the  crosses 
at  Ilklcy,  Collingham,  Dewsbury,  etc.,  are  essentially  Anglian  and  in  no 
sense  Scandinavian,  while  those  at  York  itself  show  a  strongly-marked 
Danish  influence, 

Mr.  Harry  Lowerison,  Hon  District  Secretary,  Norfolk,  informs  us 
that  during  the  past  year  he  visited  three  so-called  "Danish"  camps. 
A  few  notes  on  one  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  "  Proceedings"  for 
November  23rd.  He  also  reports  the  find  of  a  Saxon  cemetery  in 
Hunstanton  Park.  Mr.  Lowerison  promises  to  send  us  a  paper,  or  report, 
giving  fuller  details  of  the  latter  find  and  of  his  observations  at  the  three 
catnps  for  future  use. 

Norway  will  this  year  be  included  in  the  series  of  "  International 
Visits"  referred  to  in  previous  Saga-Books.     The  programme  extends 
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from  the  19th  to  the  30th  August,  and  includes  lectures  to  be  given  in 
English  at  the  University  of  Chrisiiania,  by  Professor  A.  Bugge,  on 
"  What  the  Eddas  tell  us  of  the  Life  of  our  Viking  Forefathers  at  Home 
and  Abroad,"  Professor  A.  Taranger,  and  others.  Further  particulars 
may  be  had  from  the  Norwegian  Legation,  36,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  or 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  F.  M.  Butlin,  Old  Headington,  Oxford. 

The  "Origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Race:  A  Study  of  the  Settlement 
of  England  and  the  Tribal  Origin  of  the  Old  English  People,"  by  the 
late  Thomas  William  Shore,  edited  by  his  sons  (Elliot  Stock),  is  a  book  that 
will  be  of  considerable  interest  and  value.  It  requires,  however,  to  be 
treated  with  very  great  caution,  as  the  author  is  inclined  to  push  his 
theories  to  extremes,  and  philologists  will  question  many  of  his  deriva- 
tions of  place-names.  But,  when  all  allowances  are  made,  it  remains  a 
suggestive  contribution  to  its  subject. 

The  discovery  of  about  40  ancient  skeletons  in  the  Forbury  gardens, 
Reading,  at  a  site  which  may  have  been  that  of  the  camp  which  the 
Danes  threw  up  there  in  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  gave  rise  to  lively 
discussion  at  the  January  meeting  of  the  Berkshire  Archaeological 
Society.  Unfortunately  the  circumstances  of  interment  were  not 
observed  with  sufficient  exactness  to  warrant  any  definite  conclusions 
from  the  find.  The  Society,  however,  proposed  to  make  special  explora- 
tions, if  possible,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  by  some  members  that  the 
grave  of  the  Danish  leader  Sidroc  might  be  discovered  in  the  Forbury 
Mound. 

With  reference  to  the  use  of  a  boom  in  ships  of  the  Viking  age,  as  to 
which  we  asked  for  information  in  a  review  of  "  The  Saga  Library,"  in 
the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  page  270,  Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson  writes: — 

The  beiti-dss  was  a  boom,  to  each  end  of  which  were  made  fast  the  clews 
of  the  square  sail,  which  in  early  days  of  navigation  was  the  only  sail  known. 
By  means  of  this  boom  the  lower  part  of  the  square  sail  was  Stretched  a 
good  deal  beyond  the  width  of  the  ship,  as  far  nearly  as  the  beiti-dss  itself 
projected  beyond  the  gunwale.  The  boom,  however,  did  not  rest  oft  the 
gunwale,  but  moved  freely  about  a  little  above  it  so  as  to  catch  side  winds  at 
best  advantage.  This  explains  how  it  could  naturally  happen  that  the 
"sail-yard,"  or  rather  "boom"  (beiti-^ss),  could  knock  overboard  a  man 
sitting  by  the  tiller  on  another  ship,  when  the  ship  with  its  sail-yard  out 
sailed  too  close. 

The  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IH.,  page  iig,  contained  a  brief  note  on  the 
remarkable  rudely-carved  representation  of  a  boat  and  crew  of  warriors 
found  at  Roos  Carrs,  near  Withernsea,  in  1836,  and  now  preserved  in  the 
Hull  Museum.  In  1903  the  figure  of  another  warrior,  similar  to  those 
already  known,  and  found  at  the  same  time,  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Museum.  This  is  described  by  the  Curator,  Mr.  Thomas  Sheppard, 
F.G.S.,  in  a  pamphlet  "Additional  Notes  on  the  Roos  Carr  Images,"  to 
be  obtained  from  the  Museum  for  id.     The  new  figure  is  interesting,  as 
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it  possesses  some  parts  which  are  missing  in  the  other  figures,  and  enables 
one  of  them  to  be  restored  almost  completely.  It  also  gives  evidence  that 
originally  at  least  two  boats  with  their  crews  must  have  been  in  existence 
at  the  place  where  the  find  was  made.  Experts  have  now  decided  that 
the  figures  were  hewn  in  branch  wood  of  the  Scotch  fir. 

]\Ir.  Edward  Lovett,  F.K.H.S.,  asks  whether  "  the  little  figures  on 
white  horses,  sold  in  Germany  (and  perhaps  elsewhere)  at  Christmas- 
time, have  any  connection  with  Odin  and  Sleipnir  ?  "  As  far  as  we 
remember  it  is  nowhere  expressly  stated  in  the  Norse  mythology  that 
Sleipnir  was  white  (or  gray),  though  references  in  the  Sagas  and  folk-lore 
leave  little  doubt  that  this  was  his  colour  in  the  popular  imagination. 
We  shall  be  glad  of  any  information  throwing  light  on  the  custom 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Lovett  and  on  its  diffusion.  It  is  no  doubt  connected 
generally  with  the  regard  paid  to  the  horse  as  a  sacred  animal,  which 
was  widespread  in  ancient  times.  See  note  on  "  Hodening,"  page  182. 
Cf.  also  the  man  on  horseback,  used  as  a  fairing  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Kermode  in  "  Traces  of  the  Norse  Mythology  in  the  Isle  of 
Man."     See  the  review  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  page  257. 

Dr.  Karl  Blind's  article  on  *'  Yule-tide  in  England  "  in  the  Wiener 
Dentsches  Tagblatt  of  January,  1907,  points  out  that  the  so-called  "Devil's 
Punch  Bowl,"  near  Hindhead,  was  in  Anglo-Saxon  times  evidently  a 
place  of  heathen  Teutonic  worship,  as  well  as  a  sacred  place  for  the 
promulgation  of  laws  passed  by  the  "  Witena-gemot."  Like  many  other 
places  of  similar  name,  which  our  forefathers  held  sacred,  it  was  devoted 
to  the  Devil  when  the  Church  laid  the  older  gods  under  a  ban, 
"  devilling  "  many  places  where  formerly  they  were  worshipped.  Near 
the  Devil's  Punch  Bowl  a  stone  still  bears  the  name  of  Thor's  Stone, 
as  mentioned  in  Baring-Gould's  novel  about  the  "  Broom  Squire." 
Curiously  enough,  in  the  Edda,  the  God  of  Thunder  is  connected  with 
a  story  about  a  "  bowl-like  mountain-cleft,"  and  about  an  enormous  vat, 
or  bowl,  which,  in  his  contest  with  the  jotun,  or  giant,  Hymir,  he  lifts 
and  places  on  his  head.  Out  of  such  a  tale  a  special  worship  of  Thor, 
or  Thunaer,  might  have  arisen  at  the  Hindhead  ravine,  deep  dale,  or 
Bowl.  The  word  "Punch"  (Indian)  would  point  to  an  addition  made 
in  later  times.     (See  the  "  Tale  of  Hymir  "  in  the  Eddas.) 

A  midnight  meeting  was  held  on  January  1st,  1907,  in  Clontarf  Town 
Hall,  at  which  the  national  societies  of  Dublin  were  represented,  in  order 
to  protest  against  the  destruction  by  the  City  Council  of  the  historic 
mound  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin,  the  legendary  site  of  the  great  battle 
between  King  Brian  Boru  and  the  Danes  900  years  ago.  The  speakers, 
who  addressed  the  meeting  in  Gaelic,  complained  that  the  Dublin 
Corporation  Distress  Committee  had  put  a  large  number  of  unemployed 
to  the  work  of  levelling  the  famous  mound  known  as  Conquer  Hill,  and 
filling  up  the  adjoining  fosse  in  order  to  make  an  asphalte  road  over  the 
spot.     The  hill  was  the  burying  place  of  the  chieftains  who  fought  under 
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King  Brian,  and  should,  therefore,  as  one  speaker  said,  be  regarded  as 
sacred.  A  resolution  was  passed  protesting  against  the  unspeakable  act 
of  vandalism  which  was  being  perpetrated,  and  a  telegram  was  despatched 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  demanding  the  immediate  withdrawal  of  the  workmen. 
We  are  glad  to  report  that  the  action  taken  resulted  in  saving  the  mound 
from  destruction,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  proceeded  at  once  to  the  scene  of 
the  operations,  and  stopped  any  further  interference.  He  also  gave 
instructions  to  those  employed  at  Conquer  Hill  to  restore  all  the  clay 
and  mould  which  had  been  removed. 

Besides  his  District  Report  from  York,  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden  has  sent  us 
the  following  note  :  — 

An  interesting  survival  of  pagan  thought  is  still  to  be  found  at  Whitby. 
Many  of  the  fishermen  and  jet-workers  still  carry  upon  their  person  as  a 
talisman  or  charm  a  "lucky  bone"  or  "hammer  bone."  This  is  the 
OS  hyoides  of  the  sheep,  which  makes  an  exceedingly  good  representation  of 
a  hammer,  and,  as  such,  undoubtedly  represents  Miolnir,  the  hammer  of 
Thor,  models  of  which,  generally  in  silver,  and  some  of  extraordinarily 
beautiful  workmanship,  are  frequent  in  graves  of  the  Viking  Period.  1  Prof. 
A.  C.  Haddon  says  that  the  same  bone  is  similarly  used  by  the  fishermen  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  as  also  by  the  butchers  in  Berlin.  Two  in  my  possession 
were  given  to  me  by  a  Whitby  jet-worker,  who  told  me  that  he  had  carried 
one  for  many  years. 

One  of  these  bones,  lent  by  Dr.  Auden,  was  exhibited  at  our  meeting  on 
February  22nd,  1907,  and  also  at  a  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  the 
same  week,  when  Mr.  A,  R.  Wright,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
latter  Society,  said  that  he  knew  of  the  bone  as  in  similar  use  among  the 
gas-workers  in  London. 

The  Athenaum  of  February  17th  contained  a  brief  report  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  at  which,  among  other  finds  of  various 
dates  which  were  shown,  Mr.  Robert  Cochrane  exhibited  a  pair  of 
"  tortoise  "  brooches  of  bronze-gilt  and  fragments  of  a  bronze  bowl  found 
in  a  Viking  burial  at  Ballyholme,  between  Bangor  and  Groomsport,  co. 
Down.  He  described  their  discovery,  and  stated  that  the  bowl  was 
complete,  with  chains  for  suspension,  when  found,  but  was  destroyed  by 
the  workmen.  In  the  year  818  a  raid  was  made  by  a  band  of  Northern 
Vikings  on  Bangor  Abbey,  half  a  mile  distant,  and  the  burial  might  date 
from  that  event.  Mr.  Reginald  Smith  added  some  remarks  on  the  find, 
and  exhibited  a  restoration  of  the  bowl  based  on  examples  found  in 
England  and  Norway.  He  quoted  Scandinavian  authorities  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  date  suggested,  the  style  of  the  brooches  being  well  known  in 
the  British  Islands  and  in  Scandinavia.  Bowls  of  the  kind  exhibited  were 
specially  common  in  Norway,  where  they  were  referred  to  the  Viking 
period ;   while   English   examples   with   circular   enamelled   escutcheons 

iCp.  Sophus  Muller.  "  Nordische  Alterthumskunde,"  Pt.  ii.,  p.  282;  Montelius, 
"  Civilisation  of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times,"  p.  202  ;  also  Worsaae,  ''  Industrial  Arts  of 
Denmark." 
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might  be  somewhat  earlier.  Brooches  of  this  type  were  worn  by  both 
sexes,  but  there  was  little  to  show  the  sex  of  the  persons  interred  at 
Ballyholme. 

From  The  Standard  of  December  13th,  1906,  we  have  an  interesting 
account  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery  recently  discovered  at  Ipswich. 
The  find  was  described  to  a  meeting  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology, 
on  December  12th,  by  Miss  Layard,  who  exhibited  the  objects  found,  and 
read  a  paper  upon  them.  Last  year  the  Corporation  found  work  for  the 
unemployed  in  levelling  an  area  of  town  land  which  covers  a  rising  slope 
on  one  side  of  Hadleigh  Road,  and  a  deep  depression  on  the  other.  Soon 
after  the  operations  began  the  men  unearthed  three  or  four  skeletons. 
Miss  Layard's  attention  was  drawn  to  the  locality,  and  she  found  that 
the  slope  had  formed  the  site  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery.  She  employed 
men  to  work  in  advance  of  the  town  labourers,  and  up  to  the  date  of  the 
paper  had  opened  up  139  graves  of  men,  women,  and  children,  which 
contained  skeletons  or  the  remains  of  skeletons,  and  many  curious  relics. 
Among  the  latter  are  numerous  spear-beads  and  knives,  the  bosses  of 
shields,  necklaces  of  beads,  clasps  and  buckles,  double  twisted  combs, 
glass  drinking  cups,  tweezers,  and  some  valuable  brooches.  The  whole 
form  a  collection  of  unique  antiquarian  interest,  and  it  is  believed  that 
the  cemetery  extended  over  much  more  of  the  ground  than  that  excavated. 

An  interesting  lecture  on  the  early  inhabitants  of  Kent  was  given 
before  the  East  Kt^nt  Scientific  and  Natural  History  Society  on  December 
i2th,  1906,  by  the  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  Alderman  F.  Bennett-Goldney, 
F.S.A.  Starting  from  Caesar's  description  of  the  Belgae  as  of  Germanic 
origin,  the  lecturer  showed  how  long  before  the  date  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
invasion  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Britain  at  any  rate  had  been  settled 
by  a  non-Keltic  folk,  akin  to  the  later  invaders.  This  was  borne  out  by 
the  fact  that  the  place-names  of  Kent,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
names  of  doubtful  origin,  were  typically  English.  Hardly  a  trace  can  be 
found  of  city,  town,  village  or  district  with  a  Keltic  name,  mentioned  by 
the  chroniclers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion.  This  fact  cannot,  in 
the  lecturer's  opinion,  be  disposed  of  by  a  theory  that  the  Saxon  exter- 
minated the  Kelt  by  some  mysterious  process  unprecedented  in  human 
annals.  The  fact  was  that  already  in  Caesar's  time  the  Belgae  were 
settled  on  both  shores  of  the  Channel,  and  the  process  of  Belgic  emigra- 
tion from  Gaul  to  Britain  was  in  full  swing.  Kent,  which  lay  at  the 
natural  crossing-point  of  the  narrow  seas,  was  necessarily  most  affected, 
and,  according  to  the  view  of  the  lecturer,  became  the  cradle  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  these  islands  at  least  seven  centuries  earlier  than  the 
period  generally  assigned  to  the  Saxon  invasion  of  Britain. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  \V.  R.  Prior  the  following  notes  on  some 
recent  archaeological  discoveries  in  Denmark,  a  brief  reference  to  which 
appeared  in  the  Saga-Book  last  year,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  411  : — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Danish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  on  the 
I2lh  of  February,  1907,  some  particulars  were  given  of  the  settlement  and 
burial-place  on  Kraghede  (moor),  Vendsyssel,  North  of  Jutland,  excavated 
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in  1905  and  1906.  The  oldest  graves  found,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  settlement,  belong  to  the  so-called  pre-Roman  Iron  Age  or  the  centuries 
just  before  Christ,  when  the  incinerated  bones  were  placed  in  small  hollows 
with  numerous  utensils,  remains  of  food  and  of  sacrificed  animals,  viz., 
sheep  and  pigs,  etc. 

In  the  first  grave-hollow  excavated  an  especially  valuable  find  was  made — 
a  small  jar  decorated  with  a  figurative  representation  of  a  hunting  scene. 
The  picture  was  sketched  on  the  clay  by  pricking  out  the  outlines  of  the 
figures  in  chalk.  A  man  with  a  sword  in  his  right  hand,  the  bridle  in  the 
left,  is  seen  riding  a  horse  with  a  long  tail.  In  front  of  the  hunter  a  dog  is 
represented  running  after  a  deer,  which  turns  its  head  round  towards  the 
pursuer.  It  is  plainly  a  stag,  and  the  animal  in  front  of  it  is  evidently  a  urus. 
The  same  animal  figures  are  repeated  elsewhere  on  the  jar.  The  hollow  also 
contained  a  mass  of  melted  bronze,  weight  about  5  lbs.  Some  of  the  pieces, 
however,  have  retained  their  shape,  so  that  one  can  see  what  they  have  been. 
They  are  said  to  be  like  the  embossed  pieces  of  bronze  on  chariot  wheels,  as 
on  the  celebrated  chariot  from  Dejbjerg  bog.  A  cart  must  therefore  have  been 
offered  up,  which  is  further  proved  by  the  presence  of  burnt  bones  of  two 
horses,  and  no  human  remains. 

Swords,  spears  and  knives,  like  the  finds  at  the  Swiss  lake  village  La  Tene, 
were  also  found.  Among  the  utensils  was  a  piimitive  pair  of  scissors.  One 
of  the  graves  was  quadrangular,  and  had  contained  an  unburned  body,  of 
which  only  the  teeth,  preserved  by  their  enamel,  remained.  In  this  grave 
the  head  was  placed  towards  the  west,  and  five  earthen  vessels  in  an  easterly 
direction.  The  foundations  of  a  house  of  the  so-called  Roman  Iron  Age, 
were  also  found,  which  had  been  dug  through  when  the  grave  was  made. 
This  house,  of  which  the  size  and  shape  are  plainly  visible,  seems  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  originating  while  the  wind  was  north-westerly. 

The  Scotsman  of  May  28th,  1906,  reported  that  early  in  the  month  Mr. 
Hourston,  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Yinstay,  on  the  Tankerness  estate, 
Orkney,  was  digging  on  his  farm,  when  his.spade  fell  from  his  hands  and 
disappeared  underground.  Curious  to  unravel  the  mystery,  he  exca- 
vated a  few  feet  off,  and  breaking  through  rough  masonry,  effected  an 
entrance  to  an  underground  chamber  of  very  peculiar  structure,  into 
which  the  spade  had  fallen.  Mr.  Cursiter,  F. S.A.Scot.,  Kirkwall,  who 
visited  the  place,  has  supplied  the  following  information  regarding  it. 
On  approaching  the  spot,  one  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  place  has 
been  an  ancient  inhabited  site,  from  the  black  earth  mingled  with  burnt 
stones,  numerous  broken  shells  and  bones,  as  well  as  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  which  strew  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  field.  It  is  the  highest 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  surmounted  by  a  lime-built  cairn 
about  10  feet  high,  said  to  have  been  originally  erected  by  Captain 
Thomas  during  his  nautical  survey  of  the  Orkneys,  1840-1850,  from  stones 
dug  up  at  the  spot,  among  which  blocks  of  bright  red  sandstone,  foreign 
to  the  district,  figure  prominently.  Most  probably  it  has  been  the  site  of 
a  broch.  Tradition  tells  of  a  standing  stone  here,  said  to  have  been  des- 
troyed by  a  bauldie,  who  took  it  for  the  devil.  The  opening  to  the 
chamber,  which  is  only  3  or  4  feet  below  the  surface,  and  only  a  few  feet 
from  the  cairn,  is  very  difficult  to  negotiate,  and  can  only  be  accomplished 
feet  foremost,  working  oneself  down  sideways,  and  on  the  back  ;  indeed, 
the  whole  internal  space  and  condition  do  not  allow  of  enough  comfort  to 
obtain  an  accurate  survey.  With  the  aid  of  two  candles,  however,  and 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hourston,  it  was  in  a  way  explored.     It  is  of  an  irregular 
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oval  shape,  about  19  feet  long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  10  feet  in 
greatest  breadth.  The  roof,  which  is  flat,  is  formed  of  flagstones,  and 
supported  upon  nine  apparently  water-worn  stones  set  upon  end,  forming 
pillars.  The  height  of  the  roof  is  about  2  feet  6  inches,  and  the  pillars 
number  eleven,  arranged  at  the  west  end  in  two  rows  of  four  pillars  each, 
opposite  each  other,  and  three  pillars  in  the  form  of  a  triangle  at  the  east 
end.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  at  distances  varying  from 
Scinches  to  3  feet,  and  themselves  vary  much  in  size  and  sectional  shape. 
The  floor  and  walls  were  so  muddy  from  infiltration  that  it  could  not  be 
made  out  whether  it  was  paved  or  not,  and  part  of  the  wall  seemed  to  be 
solid  rock.  The  real  entrance  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  In  the 
chamber  were  picked  up  fragments  of  deer's  horn,  bones,  and  teeth  of 
horned  sheep,  oyster  and  whelk-shells,  burnt  wood,  and  a  few  fragments 
of  rather  fine  pottery. 

In  his  District  Report  from  York  Dr.  Auden  gives  some  particulars 
of  St,  Olave's  Church,  York,  and  of  a  window  supposed  to  represent  the 
saint  in  the  church  of  Holy  Trinity  in  the  same  town.  He  also  records 
a  fresco  representing  St.  Olaf,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  at  Barton 
Turf,  Norfolk,  while  from  Somerset  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  reports  the 
former  existence  of  a  chapel  dedicated  to  the  saint  in  St.  Dubricius* 
Church,  Porlock,  Of  the  churches  in  this  country  dedicated  to  St.  Olaf, 
London  contains  several.  In  the  City  are  St.  Olave's,  Old  Jewry,  St. 
Olave's,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Olave's,  Silver  Street,  while  St.  Nicholas 
Olave,  which  formerly  stood  in  Queenhithe,  appears  to  have  been  a  case 
of  a  double  dedication.  In  Southwark,  St.  Olave's,  Tooley  Street,  has 
given  its  name  to  the  street  in  which  it  stands.  Besides  these  ancient 
foundations  there  are  two  modern  ones  in  Stoke  Newington  and  Mile 
End,  the  latter  a  daughter  church  of  St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  there  are  churches  dedicated  to  the  saint  at  Chester, 
Chichester,  Exeter,  Fritwell,  Oxfordshire,  Gatcombe,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Ruckland,  Lincolnshire,  and  Ponghill,  Cornwall  (near  Bude).  Besides 
these  and  the  church  at  York  there  used  also  to  be  one  at  Creeting,  in 
Suffolk  (near  Ipswich),  from  which  the  parish  of  Creeting  St.  Olave's,  now 
united  to  Creeting  All  Saints'  with  Creeting  St.  Mary's,  takes  its  name. 
There  was  also  a  Priory  of  St.  Olave's  near  Herringfleet,  in  Norfolk,  now 
in  ruins.  It  gives  its  name  to  St.  Olave's  Bridge,  over  the  Waveney,  re- 
placing a  very  ancient  ferry,  and  also  to  a  modern  railway-junction.  In 
Orkney  there  was  a  church  of  St.  Olaf  before  St.  Magnus  Cathedral  was 
built.  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston  also  tells  us  that  there  was  St.  Olla's  chap- 
lainry  within  the  Cathedral,  but  he  is  not  sure  whether  this  was  separate 
from  the  incumbency  of  St.  Olla's  Church.  It  is  also  called  St.  Olla's 
altarage.  At  Widewall,  South  Ronaldshay,  there  was  a  St.  Olaf's  Chapel, 
of  which  only  the  name  remains.  In  his  "  Antiquities  of  Shetland  "  Mr. 
Gilbert  Goudie  gives,  among  Pre-Reformation  churches  and  chapels  to 
which  dedications  have  been  assigned,  two  St.  Ollas  at  Gunilsta.  Bressay  ; 
and  Olnafirth,  Delting,  and  five  St.  Olas,  in  Whiteness;  Hilswick, 
Northmaven  ;  Yell  ;  Wick,  Unst  ;  and  Nesting.     The  name  "  Olaf"  also 
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appears  in  various  place-names.  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  in 
Ireland  there  is  a  church  near  Dublin,  now  known  as  St.  Donlach's, 
which  was  formerly  St.  Olave's,  or  Anlaf's.  There  are  no  dedications  to 
the  saint  as  far  as  we  can  trace  in  Wales,  the  Isle  of  Man,  or  the  Channel 
Isles.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  any  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland. 
These  Notes  may  be  worth  recording  in  connection  with  the  District 
Reports  quoted.  We  hope  to  return  to  the  subject,  which  cannot  be 
adequately  dealt  with  in  these  columns.  We  may  add  that  a  figure  of 
St.  Olaf  is,  very  appropriately,  to  be  one  of  the  first  with  which  it  is 
proposed  to  fill  the  niches  in  the  fine  screen  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 

In  an  article  on  Ramsgate  in  Health  Resort  for  January,  1907,  Mr.  J. 
Harris  Stone  called  attention  to  a  curious  Christmas  custom  formerly 
associated  with  the  town,  described  in  The  European  Magazine  for  May, 
1807,  as  follows  : — 

A  party  of  young  people  procure  the  head  of  a  dead  horse,  which  is  affixed 
to  a  pole  about  four  feet  in  length  ;  a  string  is  affixed  to  the  lower  jaw  ;  a 
horse  cloth  is  also  attached  to  the  whole,  under  which  one  of  the  party  gets, 
and  by  frequently  pulling  the  string  keeps  up  a  loud  snapping  noise,  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  rest  of  the  party,  grotesquely  habited,  with  handbells. 
They  thus  proceed  from  house  to  house,  ringing  their  bells,  and  singing  carols 
and  songs.  They  are  commonly  gratified  with  beer  and  cake,  or  perhaps 
with  money.  This  is  called,  proviiiclally,  a  Hodening,  and  the  figure  above 
described  a  Hoden,  or  Woden  Horse, 

Mr.  Stone  asked  if  the  above  was  a  relic  of  a  festival  to  commemorate 
our  Saxon  ancestors  landing  in  Thanet,  as  the  term  Woden  seems  to 
imply,  and  said  the  custom  was  general  in  Thanet  on  Christmas  Eve,  but, 
as  far  as  he  could  learn,  nowhere  else.  The  February  number  of  Health 
Resort  contained  the  following  reply  from  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler: — 

The  Ramsgate  "  Hodening"  is  not  new  to  me,  and  is  noticed  by  the  Rev. 
P.  H.  Ditchfield,  in  an  article  in  the  Treasury  for  this  January,  where  he  says 
that  the  custom  still  exists  in  some  parts  of  Kent,  and  suggests  that  the 
horse's  head  may  be  a  survival  of  the  old  "hobby  horse,"  whicli  figured  in 
the  mediaeval  Morris  dances.  The  name  of  the  custom  and  its  association 
with  Christmas  would  date  its  origin  to  still  earlier  times,  however  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  a  survival  of  some  Odinic  Yuletide  solemnity 
connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  horse  to  the  Asir.  The  victim  was  usually 
beheaded,  and  its  flesh  was  afterwards  feasted  on,  whence  probably  our 
objection  to  the  eating  of  horseflesh,  as  forbidden  to  the  first  Christians  from 
among  our  Saxon  ancestors.  "Hodening"  or  "Hoodening"  is  an  inter- 
mediate variant  of  the  name  of  Woden  or  Odin,  which  is  probably  Jutish, 
though  there  is  a  Saxon  (not  Anglian)  tendency  to  pronounce  an  initial  W  as 
an  aspirate,  e.£:,  "William"  as  "  HooUiam."  That  this  strange  custom 
should,  so  far  as  I  know,  occur  only  in  Jutish  Kent  (the  scene  of  the  earliest 
landings  of  our  forefathers)  is  significant,  and  may  indicate  that  it  is  a 
tradition  of  some  very  marked  sacrifice  to  the  Asir  by  the  first  actual  intending 
settlers  on  their  arrival.  Dr.  Ditchfield  adds,  that  the  man  who  carries  the 
horse's  head  is  called  the  "  Hoodman,"  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  name  may 
be  relerred  also  to  Odin,  who  rides  hooded. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Toft,  of  the  "Crown  Inn,"  Sarre,  Thanet,  also  wrote  to  say 
that  the  Christmas  custom  of  Hodening  was  still  carried  out  in  its  entirety 
at  the  old-world  village  of  Sarre,  where  the  "  Hodeners  "  appeared  as  late 
as  last  Christmas,  the  general  get-up  of  the  troup  being  much  as  described. 
An  anonymous  writer  also  pointed  out  that 

In  Notes  a?id  Queries,  vol.  i.,  p.  173,  it  is  said  that  this  ctirious  custom  is 
prevalent  in  Wales,  namely,  of  carrying  about  at  Christmas  time  a  horse's 
skull,  dressed  up  with  ribbons,  and  supported  on  a  pole  by  a  man  concealed 
under  a  large  cloth,  who  works  the  jaws.  The  same  custom  wns  also  common 
in  one  or  two  places  of  Lancashire,  and  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Notes  and  Queries  gives  no  information  as  to  the  part  of  Wales  where  the 
custom  prevailed,  but  Mr.  G.  M.  Atkinson  informs  us  that  he  witnessed 
it  in  Carmarthen  in  1861,  and  that  it  was  then  common  in  Wales.  Mr. 
A.  G.  Moffat  tells  us  that  the  custom,  which  the  Welsh  call  Mary  Llwyd, 
was  common  in  the  Swansea  district  till  of  late  years,  and  that  the  Rev. 
J.  D.  Davies  in  his  book  on  West  Gower,  Vol,  II.,  p.  84,  describes  the 
practice  as  still  kept  up  in  West  Gower,  and  that  the  quaint  old  carol 
called  "the  twelve  joys  of  Mary,"  is  sung  in  connection  with  it.  Mr. 
Davies'  description  of  the  custom  is  almost  identical  with  that  quoted 
from  The  European  Magazine.  Mr.  Moffat  does  not  know  if  the  custom 
holds  good  away  from  the  sea  coast,  excepting  for  some  miles  up  the 
Swansea  valley,  and  points  out  that  Carmarthen  is  a  tidal  harbour.  From 
the  localities  given  it  is  possible  that  the  custom  in  Wales  may  be  due  to 
Scandinavian  influence.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  purely 
Jutish,  and  must  have  a  wider  significance  than  Mr.  Whistler  suggests. 
The  horse's  head  fixed  on  a  pole  recalls  the  "  curse-pole,"  a  liorse's  head 
fixed  on  a  pole,  set  up  by  Egil  Skallagrimsson  against  King  Eric  and  Queen 
Gunnhilda.  The  turning  of  the  horse's  head  landwards  turned  the  curse 
on  the  guardian-spirits  of  the  land  to  force  them  to  drive  out  the  king  and 
queen.  The  animal's  heads  (often  horse's  heads)  carved  on  houses, 
looking  outwards  from  the  house,  may  similarly  have  been  meant  to  repel 
evil  spirits.  Grimm  gives  several  instances  of  the  use  of  a  horse's  head 
in  various  like  ways,  and  considered  that  the  custom  belonged  equally  to 
Celts,  Teutons,  and  Slavs,  ^  but  he  does  not  mention  the  English  ■ 
"Hodening." 


w 


DEATH-ROLL. 

E  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  the  following  members:  — 


Col.  Sir  A.  Moncrieff,  K.C.B.,  F.K.S. 
Col.  Sir  A.  Moncrieff,  one  of  the  original  hon.  members  of  the  Club 
at  its  foundation  in  1892,  died  at  his  residence  at  Bandirran,  Perth,  on 
Friday,  August  3rd,  1906.  He  was  born  on  April  17th,  1829,  served  in 
the  Crimea  with  the  Royal  Artillery,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  well- 
known    Moncrieff     mounting    for    heavy    ordnance.      Besides   writing 

1  Teutonic  Mythology.    Translated  by  J.  S.  Stallybrass,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  659-61. 
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several  papers  on  the  principles  of  fortification,  he  also  read  papers  on 
various  subjects  at  the  Athenaeum.  He  married  in  1875,  and  leaves  five 
sons  and  two  daughters. 


Benjamin  Winstone,  M,D. 
Dr.  Winstone,  who  died  on  the  ist  February,  1907,  at  the  advanced 
aged  of  87,  had  been  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  since  1894.  Though 
not  a  very  active  member  of  our  Society  he  took  a  keen  interest  in  its 
proceedings,  as  he  did  in  everything  that  concerned  the  early  history 
and  antiquities  of  these  Islands.  He  became  a  member  of  the  British 
Archaeological  Association  in  1884,  and  frequently  exhibited  at  its 
meetings,  besides  contributing  more  than  one  paper  to  its  Journal. 
Mention  may  be  made  of  one,  entitled  "  On  some  Primitive  Orna- 
mentation found  on  Prehistoric  Pottery,"  published  in  1897.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  the 
Harleian  Society,  and  of  the  Kent  and  Essex  Archaeological  Societies. 
He  contributed  various  papers  on  antiquarian  subjects  to  the  transactions 
of  the  latter  Society,  and  published  several  monographs  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  Epping  and  Oogar.  His  pen  and  his  purse  were  ever  at  the 
disposal  of  antiquarian  objects  that  appealed  to  him,  and  he  will  not  only 
be  mourned  by  his  family  and  friends,  but  missed  by  a  large  circle  of 
scientific  acquaintances. 


Mr.  Walter  Francis  Downing. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Downing,  of  Olton,  Birmingham,  who  died  on  April  13th, 
1906,  was  the  second  son  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Downing,  of  the  Chaucer's 
Head,  Temple  Row,  Birmingham.  He  was  a  young  man  of  marked 
literary  ability,  a  member  of  the  literary  staff  of  the  Birmingham  Gazette 
and  Express  and  Evening  Despatch,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  of  the  younger  generation  of  Birmingham  journalists.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  in  1902. 


Captain  Hans  Henrik  Caspersen. 
Captain  Caspersen,  who  died  on  August  13th,  1906,  was  born  in 
Denmark  in  1845,  and  went  to  sea  at  the  early  age  of  13.  He  rapidly 
rose  to  be  Master  and  in  1869  came  to  live  at  Grimsby  and  sailed  under 
the  British  flag,  and  for  16  years  was  Captain  of  a  Fish  Cutter,  carrying 
fish  to  London  from  the  Fishing  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea.  He  was  in  the 
service  of  the  Viking  Steam  Fishing  Company  of  Grimsby  for  three  years 
as  "  ship's  husband,"  and  very  ably  performed  his  duties.  When  the  S.§. 
"  Huxley  "  was  being  fitted  out  as  one"  of  the  International  Investigation 
Ships  and  a  Master  with  foreign-going  certificate  as  well  as  fishing  certifi- 
cate was  required,  Captain  Caspersen  was  the  only  man  in  Grimsby  who 
fulfilled  the  requirements.  His  duties  on  board  the  vessel  called  for  great 
and  varied  abilities,  which  he  fulfilled  creditably  to  the  last.  Captain 
Caspersen  became  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  in  1904. 


REVIEWS. 


^  MoNUMENTA  Orcadica.  The  Norsemen  in  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Monuments  they  have  left.  With  a  survey  of  the  CeUic  (pre- 
Norwegian)  and  Scottish  (post-Norwegian)  monuments  in  the 
Islands.  By  L.  Diethichson.  With  original  drawings  and  some 
chapters  on  the  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral,  Kirkwall,  By  John  Mever, 
arcliitect.  With  152  Illustrations.  Kristiania :  Cammermeyers, 
igo6  ;  Londofi :   Williams  and  Norgate.     Price  £^  net. 

THE  most  valuable  part  of  this  work  is  its  description  of  St.  Magnus' 
Cathedral,  together  with  other  architectural  remains,  especially  of 
the  Norwegian  period.  The  whole  history  of  the  Islands  is 
passed  in  review  and  criticised  under  the  following  divisions.  Intro- 
duction:—  I.  The  Orkneys  and  their  relation  to  Norway.  II.  The 
Orkneys  in  Literature.  Book  I.  I.  Prehistoric  remains  (before  600  a. d.) 
II.  Monuments  of  the  Christian  Celts  (about  600-872  a.d.)  Book  II. 
Norwegian  monuments  (872-1468).  I.  Norwegian  monuments  under 
Celtic  influence  (872  about  1200).  II.  Norwegian  monuments  under 
Anglo-Norman  and  Gothic  influence  (1137-1468).  Book  III.  Monuments 
from  the  Scottish  period  (after  1468). 

As  regards  the  name  Pomona  for  the  Mainland,  the  author  inclines  with 
Barry  to  derive  it  from  "  pou  "  and  "  mon,"  two  British  words  meaning 
parva  patria,  rather  than  from  Solinus' phrase  "  pomona  copiosa  "  used 
regarding  Thule.  If  Fordun's  Pomona,  and  Torfaeus'  Diutina,  are  not  a 
misinterpretation  of  Solinus'  "  sed  Thyle  larga  et  diutina  pomona 
copiosa  est,"  then  where  can  they  have  found  these  names,  which  are 
alike  unknown  to  Orkney  literature  and  folklore  ?  Maeshow  is  classified 
with  sepulchral  chambers,  notwithstanding  it  is  held  by  many  to  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Sun  Temple  at  Stenness. 

Referring  to  Margaret's  Hope,  where  the  Maid  of  Norway  died,  it  is 
asserted  that  "  the  present  population,  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
meaning  of  the  Norwegian  word  'hop,'  the  head  of  a  fjord,  explain  the 
Norwegian  word  as  the  English  '  hope,'  as  though  the  landing  in  this 
bay  had  been  the  dying  Princess's  last  hope."  It  is  questionable 
whether  there  are  many  in  Orkney  who  do  not  know  the  meaning  of 
"  hope,"  "  hop,"  or  "  hap,"  which  are  local  terms  for  "  bay  "  in  everyday 
use.  Some  humorous  local  folk-etymologist  must  he  held  accountable  for 
this  slur  on  the  intelligence  of  the  population  of  St,  Margaret's  Hope. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  discovery  of  the  remains  in 
Eynhallow  of  the  only  monastery  in  Orkney.  The  detailed  description 
of  St.  Magnus'  Cathedral  and  its  architectural  history,  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work.  The  various  stages  of  its  building  and  their  probable 
builders  are  reasoned  out,  attention  is  also  called  to  some  intended 
features  which  have  not  been  carried  out,  such  as  two  western  towers. 
No  model  for  the  design  can  be  found  in  Norway,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  Earl  Rognvald    got  his  architect  and  workmen   from    Durham  or 

1  Members  may  obtain  the  books  noticed  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  A.  W.Johnston, 
59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea   S,W.,  who  will  quote  prices. 
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Dunfermline.  It  is  maintained  that  the  Cathedral  "  was  the  result  of 
the  flow  of  new  Norwegian  culture  that  with  Earl  Rognvald's  arrival  in 
the  Islands  succeeded  to  the  older  Celtic,  and  instilled  fresh  Norwegian 
blood  into  the  veins  of  the  half  Cehicised  inhabitants.  ' 

Attention  is  called  to  the  resemblance  of  the  Orkney  open  fire  cottages 
to  the  old  Norwegian  drinking  halls.  The  description  of  the  louvre  or 
smoke  hole  as  not  being  exactly  over  the  fire  is  correct,  but  it  is  not  so 
shown  in  the  illustration,  where  it  is  placed  directly  over  the  fire.  In 
the  latter  case,  what  would  be  the  result  to  the  good  wife's  frying  pan 
during  an  Orkney  shower,  bringing  with  it  soot  and  rubbish  from  the 
rafters.  The  author  is  of  opinion  that  when  the  last  of  these  louvre- 
cottages  disappear  "there  will  disappear  with  them,  after  an  existence 
of  almost  exactly  a  thousand  years,  the  last  remains  of  still  living 
Norwegian  building  styles  and  Norwegian  mediaeval  culture  in  the 
Orkneys."  It  will  be  interesting  to  remark  here  that  the  present  local 
(Eddie)  name  for  the  parlour  in  a  louvre-cottage  is  Salr. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  every  Orkney  and  Shetland  collector  must 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  work,  but  to  the  student  of  Orkney  history  it  will 
be  a  iine  qua  non.  Although  the  work  only  dips  into  the  history,  from  a 
Norwegian  point  of  view,  still  it  is  suggestive  on  all  hands  for  further 
research,  and  much  new  ground  has  been  indicated.  This  work  should 
put  our  local  antiquaries  to  shame,  and  it  almost  seems  as  though  a 
Norse  literary  invasion  of  the  Islands  had  set  in. 

A.  W.  Johnston. 


Vesterlandenes  Indflydelse    paa    Nordboernes   og   s.^rlig  Nord- 

M^NDENES      YDRE     KULTUR,      LeVES.ET      OG     SaMFUNDSFORHOLD     I 

ViKiNGETiDEN.      By  ALEXANDER  BuGGE.      CJiristiama,  1905, 

A  REVIEW  of  this  work  is  somewhat  belated,  but  it  has  only  just  come 
into  our  hands  and  cannot  be  passed  by  without  a  brief  notice  and  a 
word  of  praise  for  the  immense  industry  of  Professor  Alexander  Bugge, 
who,  within  the  space  of  some  three  years,  has  given  the  world  this  import- 
ant work,  in  addition  to  the  two  volumes  of  sketches  of  life  in  the  Viking 
Age,  "  Vikingerne,"  and  other  books  noticed  in  recent  numbers  of  the 
Saga-Book.  The  work  before  us  is  an  answer  to  a  question  propounded 
by  the  "  Nansen  Fund  "  :  "How  widely  did  influences  from  the  Western 
Lands  affect  the  outward  culture,  ways  of  life  and  social  relations  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  North,  especially  the  Northmen,  in  the  Viking  Age?" 
The  author  points  out  that  the  work  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of 
life  in  the  Viking  Age,  as,  by  the  terms  of  the  question,  all  consideration 
of  the  religious,  spiritual  and  intellectual  side  of  life,  and  of  the  way  they 
were  set  out  in  poetry  and  saga-telling,  are  necessarily  excluded.  Even 
so,  the  book  is  a  ponderous  tome  of  upwards  of  400  small  quarto  pages 
dealing  exhaustively  with  its  subject,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  it  was  awarded  the  '*  Fridijof  Nansen  Prize."  A  detailed  review  is 
impossible  in  these  columns,  and  it  will  perhaps  be  most  useful  to 
members  if  we  give  a  bare  table  of  the  contents  chapter  by  chapter. 
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I.  Introductory  sketch. 
II.  The  Government  of  the  Land.  The  royal  power  ;  the  hird  (body- 
guard, court)  ;  outward  marks  of  royal  dignity  ;  Harald  Haar- 
fager's  empire  ;  his  adjustment  of  the  revenues  of  the  kingdom  ; 
his  administration — the  royal  power  and  administration  of  the 
state  in  Sweden  and  Denmark. 

III.  Wearing  apparel ;    personal  ornaments  ;    furniture  and  fitting  up 

of  the  house. 

IV.  Trade  ;  sea-voyaging  and  art  of  shipbuilding  ;  the  foundation  and 

planning  of  towns. 
V.     Military  affairs,  weapons  and  equipment — the  equipment  of  the 
army  ;  tactics  ;  sieges  and  construction  of  fortresses. 

VI.     Agriculture  and  cattle  grazing. 
VII.     Coinage;  weights  and  measures. 
VIII.     Art  of  of  sculpture  ;  the  sculptured  stones  of  Gotland  ;  sculptured 
stones  in  Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway. 

IX.     The  Norse  colonies  in  the  Faroes  and  Iceland,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  Celtic  culture. 
X.     Postscript,  &c. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  the  British  Isles  naturally  play  an  im- 
portant part,  and  the  work  will  be  almost  as  valuable  for  the  study  of  the 
influence  of  the  Vikings  upon  our  own  early  life  as  for  the  counter- 
influence  which  the  early  civilization  of  these  islands  had  on  the  invaders 
from  the  North.  Like  his  father,  Professor  Sophus  Bugge,  there  seems 
little  or  nothing  bearing  on  any  subject  he  deals  with  that  our  author  has 
not  read  and  studied,  and  it  is  with  some  difTidence  that  we  venture  to 
criticise  his  statement  on  page  329,  that  the  population  of  Cumberland 
was  Celtic  long  after  the  Viking  Age.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that 
Mr.  Robert  Ferguson,  in  "  The  Northmen  in  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land," many  years  ago  showed  evidence  for  the  existence  in  the  Lake 
District  of  a  considerable  Scandinavian  element,  while  in  the  Saga  Book, 
Vol.  I.,  page  182,  Mr.  \V.  G.  Collingwood  reviewed  the  subject  very  fully 
in  his  paper  on  "The  Vikings  in  Lakeland  :  their  Place-names,  Remains 
and  History,"  confirming  the  earlier  view  and  giving  reason  for  his 
own  opinion  that  the  settlers  were  of  Norse  rather  than  Danish  origin. 
The  evidence  in  favour  of  a  Scandinavian  settlement  in  this  district,  at 
any  rate  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  seems  so  strong  that  we  are 
tempted  to  think  Professor  A.  Bugge  has  overlooked  it  rather  than  that  he 
rejects  it.  We  think  also  most  students  of  the  subject  in  this  country 
will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  author  does  not  consider  that  the 
Gosforth  Fishing-stone  represents  Thor  and  Hymir  fishing.  He  thinks 
it  more  likely  to  be  a  Christian  representation,  perhaps  of  St.  Peter's 
draught  of  fishes.  In  this  it  is  difficult  to  follow  him,  but  it  is  important 
t^o  know  that  a  scholar  of  such  eminence  holds  this  view.  Needless  to 
say  that  while  calling  attention  to  these  minor  points  where  Professor 
Bugge's  views  seem  to  us  open  to  criticism,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for 
his  comprehensive  and  scholarly  work,  and  only  regret  that  we  cannot 
notice  it  at  the  length  it  deserves.  Albany  F.  Major. 
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^"^    ^^""■'°™    Brooches    of    Norway.     By    Haakon    Schetelig 
^W.t^,  194  .llustralions  in  the  text),     Bergens  Museums  Aarhog,  ,906. 

.J^""  i'u  '^^,"8'"f"'  monograph  on  a  special  subject,  which  will  be 
welcomed  by  all  students  of  the  arts  of  the  Scandinavian  peooL  Tfa! 
cruciform  brooches  of  Norway  are,  says  the  author  ^"  P"°P'='-     ^^^ 

uroocnes,  a  class  which  has  best  preserved  many  of  the  features  of  thp  P^rW 

Teutotc  d7;,r!^r"™  ^"™^^'  ''°"'   '"  ">=  "^  P^'inces  ,„'d    in"::: 

The  term  -cruciform  brooch"  is,  however,  specially  applied  bv  the 
Scand,nav,ao  arch^ologists  to  "that  Teutonic  form,  the  upper  dL  of 
whtch  consists  of  a  square  flat  plate  attached  to  the  bow  on  one  ide  Ld 
attached"?  "*  °'  ""^  °""''  '^^^^  ^'^^^  -  "-Wed  knob,"  2  pin  beinf 
Tre^f  m'^thus^^'desi^bld'tht  "'  ''  '"  "'^.^°"="'  '^P^'  ^^^  ^^" - 
centuries  o,  ,.  ,~^,  ttjI^Z  inLrvaX"tttutl 

amp  ef  moToTlth'  ^"'."  ''  '/■'"'  '''''"  ^'"'^^  '>'^" '^^  ''-™ 
.£v£rULpttb,-^^^^ 

::ro':rb:ttS";:^?r:laTi'^^ar/SIt:^:l:ot^1-^'-^ 

terms  first  made  available  by  Professor  Mtntthu^orhftypV^Th: 
fol^i    °ihic;'t°:e'':utrr;ft^  'He  .ypolo^lcal  description  o^f  rhfvar.^ou: 

"the  earliest  sXes  of  ^e  d     T  "'"  '"'"'  '^^  ^"'"^  ^'^'^s  that 

England  we^;chfeflyi„dependr°ortr   t  ""^  ""=''°™  ''^°°<=''"  '" 
contemporary    Danfsh    hro!"  h  '  I  ,    *    '"  '°"'  P°'"'=  ^'"'^'^  '°.  ">e 

influences  from  Norway,  ore  en  ^onTact^i';^^^^^^         '°""'    '"''=^""« 

porary'^NorTegUn   examoler'       rT  ''"S'^-^^-"  f°™=  -"^  confem- 
appeaL  in  ScPmir  ^^ti;  ,-.1;-  ^^ryeTfit^rd  Sl^^id^^ 

;he^;^p:,Thi-:t:i;-r  tt.r^rre^'^.r'-'- 
The  author  s  conclusions  may  be  thus  briefly  summarized  :     Lm  the 
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recorded  finds  some  main  periods  of  the  typological  development  may  be 
roughly  expressed  by  absolute  dates  in  centuries,  though  the  date  of  any 
particular  type  must  always  be  taken  with  a  possible  error  of  +  25  years. 
In  such  an  obscure  subject,  and  seeing  that  the  graves  as  a  rule  contain 
objects  of  varying  dates,  this  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  and  one  upon 
which  the  author  must  be  most  heartily  congratulated.  In  Norway  four 
main  periods  may  be  distinguished  :  I.  350-400  a.d.,  the  early  cruciform 
brooches  ;  II.  400-500  a.d.,  the  early  Norwegian  forms  ;  III.  450-500  a.d., 
the  middle  Norwegian  forms  ;  and  IV.  500-550  a.d.,  the  late  Norwegian 

porms ;  after  which  only  a  few  and  degenerated  specimens  are  met  with. 
The  author's  style  is  clear,  lucid  and  eminently  readable,  although  one 

[cannot  help  noticing  phrases  here  and  there  which  show  that  he  has  been 

'thinking  in  Norwegian  and  translating  his  thoughts  as  he   goes  along  ; 

[and  a  good  many  printer's  errors  may  be  discovered  by  a  careful  scrutiny, 
but  this  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  remember  that  the  book 
comes  to  us  from  Bergen.  The  author,  while  acknowledging  his 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Montelius  and  Dr.  Bernhard  Salin,  has  given 
us  here  the  results  of  first-hand  study,  and  we  cordially  recommend  his 
book  to  all  members  of  the  Viking  Club. 

H.    J.    DUKINFIELD    ASTLEY. 


NoRGES  Oldtid,  Mindesm^rker  og  Oldsager.  With  605  Illustrations, 
I  Plate  and  4  Maps.  By  Gabriel  Gustafson.  Kristiania  :  Alb. 
Cammermeyer,  1906. 

This  valuable  work  is  one  of  a  series  depicting  the  progress  of 
Norwegian  civilization  through  the  ages,  promoted  by  the  "  Norsk 
Folkemuseum  "  in  Christiania.  The  subject  is  clearly  and  comprehens- 
ively set  forth  by  an  acknowledged  master  in  a  comparatively  brief 
space,  and  the  book,  richly  illustrated  and  beautifully  printed,  is  a  model 
of  what  such  a  work  should  be.  Its  production  does  honour  to  Norway 
and  sets  this  country  an  example,  which  we  fear  is  little  likely  to  be 
followed.  It  commences  with  a  chapter  on  :  How  can  one  learn  some- 
thing about  old  times?  which  deals  with  the  science  of  archaeology  and 
with  collections  of  antiquities.     To  this  follow  chapters  on  : — 

The  Older  Stone  Age.  The  first  settlement  of  Norway.  The  earliest, 
rudely-formed  implements. 

The  Younger  Stone  Age.  Overlap  types.  The  working  of  stone. 
Polished  fiint.     The  great  stone  graves. 

The  Bronze  Age.  Copper  and  bronze.  The  influence  of  new  streams 
of  culture.     Cremation.     Rock  carvings. 

The  Older  Iron  Age.  The  beginning  of  the  Iron  Age.  The  Roman 
geriod.  The  Folk-wandering  period.  Wealth  of  gold.  Animal  ornamenta- 
tion.    The  oldest  writing. 

The  Viking  Age.  The  first  historic  period.  Wealth  of  weapons  and 
reasures  of  silver.  The  so-called  "  dragon-style."  Ship  graves.  End 
of  heathendom  and  the  old  time. 
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Permanent  Relics  of  Antiquity.     Howes  and  cairns.     Stone  settings. 
Standing  stones.     Runic  stones.     Fortifications. 

The  Preservation  of  Antiquities.     Protection  by  law. 
Professor  Gustafson's  working  out  of  this  scheme  gives  a  comprehensive 
survey   of  the   prehistoric   and    early   stages   of   culture   in   the   North 
Various  sources  are  drawn  upon  for  the  wealth  of  illustrations  that  forms 
a  leadmg  feature  of  the  book.    Several  of  the  objects  found  with  the  Oseberg 
ship  are  included  among  them,  and  the  frontispiece  is  a  large  coloured 
plate,  produced    by  a  singularly  effective  process,   of  one  of  the  stems 
showing  the  carving  on  the  stem-post  and  gunwale.     The  carving  here 
shown  seems  to  be  in  even  better  preservation  than  on  the  stem  shown  in 
the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.  p.  65,  which  it  otherwise  resembles      There  is 
also   a   coloured    vignette   of  a   carved   animal's   head  from   one  of  the 
vehicles  found  with  the  ship.     These  are  sufficient  to  whet,  but  not  to 
satisfy,    our   anxiety   for   Professor   Gustafson's  full  description   of  this 
wonderful  find.     In  the  meantime  we  congratulate  ourselves  that    while 
busily  occupied  with  the  new  discovery,   he  has  found  time  to  give  the 
beautiful  and  valuable  work  before  us  to  the  world. 

Albany  F.  Major. 

A    Text    Book    of    Irish    Literature.     By    Miss    Eleanor    Hull 
Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &-  Son.     London  :  David  Nutt.     Price  3s.  net. 
To  enter  at  all  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the  wonderful  old  literature  of 
Ireland,  some  knowledge  of   the  history,  traditional  and  actual,   of  the 
country  ,s  essential,  and  Miss  Hull's  modestly  named  book  is  accordingly 
not  only  all  that  it  claims  to  be.  but  is  also  a  concise  and  clearly-written 
introduction  to  the    study  of  Irish  history,  as  set  forth   in  its  records 
The  opening  chapters  on  the  relations  between  the  traditions  of  the  two 
great   branches  of  the  Celtic   immigration  to  our  islands,  and  the  corres- 
ponding  contmental    Celtic    remains    are    most   suggestive      The  later 
history  is   involved    in    the    account   of  the   great   writers   of  prose   and 
poetry,  owing  to  their  official  positions  at  the  various  courts. 

The   older,   semi-mythical,  tales,  whose  central    figure   "is    the    hero 
Cuchulain,  are  fully  described,  the   extracts  from  them  being  short   but 
enough  to  give  their  main  characteristics,  and  to  rouse  full  interest  in 
them.     We  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  Northern  literature   unless  we 
except   the  account  of  the    battle  of  Dunheidi  in  the   Hervkrar  Saga 
where  there  is  the  same  massing  of  confused  hosts,  which  serve  only  as 
a  background  for  the  figures  of  the  terrific  champions  of  the  field    as  in 
the  battles  of  the  "  Tain  bo  Cualnge  "  between    Cuchulain  and  Meave 
the  queen  of  Connaught.     A  comparison  between  the  warfare  of  these 
early  epics  and  those  of  the  siege  of  Troy  is  inevitable,  but  one  can  only 
feel  that  the  Irish  heroes  are  more  human  than  the  classic  in  someway 
and  the  heroines  seem  to  hold  a  higher  position. 

Passing  on  to  the  chapters  dealing  with   the  later  imaginative  poetry 
and  with   the  poetry  of  the    early  Christian  days,  one  learns  that,  as  in 
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ancient  Greece,  the  Irish  had  brought  the  art  of  poetry  into  definite 
shape  and  rule,  with  some  wonderfully  beautiful  results.  There  was  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  a  result  of  growing  artificiality,  some  loss  of 
clearness,  as  in  the  North,  with  too  great  a  use  of  "  kennings  "  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  but  the  specimens  given  of  ancient  metres  are  most 
effective. 

The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with  the  metres, 
and  with  the  Bardic  Colleges  in  which  they  were  elaborated.  Except 
perhaps  in  the  training  of  a  Sanscrit  scholar  in  some  Brahmin  college, 
it  would  be  hard  to  match  the  long  years  of  study  demanded  of  a 
postulate  for  Bardic  honours  in  the  best  period  of  Irish  literary  activity  ; 
but  the  training  ensured  him  position  and  riches,  and  gave  him  a  semi- 
sacred  character  which  was  only  slowly  lost.  It  was  fully  recognised  by 
the  Norsemen,  who  were  able  to  appreciate  the  productions  of  the 
Bards  of  their  time.  It  is  significant  that  no  Irish  Bard  met  his  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Vikings. 

Miss  Hull  points  out  beyond  the  possibility  of  controversy  that  this 
best  period  of  Irish  literature  coincided  with  the  Norse  invasions, 
which  were  not  only  not  destructive,  but  acted  as  a  stimulus  by  the 
widening  of  the  outlook  and  rush  of  new  ideas  which  were  brought  by 
the  invaders.  It  is  another  proof  that  the  Norseman,  once  he  had 
shewn  his  determination  to  settle  in  and  his  power  to  hold  the  land 
which  he  had  chosen,  was  willing  to  remain  in  peaceful  contact  and 
intercourse  with  his  displaced  neighbours,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  There 
were  of  course  periods  of  devastating  warfare,  in  which  the  churches 
suffered  ;  but  the  monasteries,  with  their  treasure  of  writings  and  their 
activities,  remained  unaffected  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  there  is  proof  that 
the  Vikings  were  no  mean  patrons  of  the  Bards  themselves,  rather  than 
a  hindrance  to  them.  One  of  the  best  poems  of  the  early  eighth 
century,  "The  Song  of  the  Sea,"  was  written  for  the  Dublin  Vikings  by 
the  best  Bard  of  the  period,  and  is  still  preserved,  A  stanza  or  two  is 
given  in  translation,  and  concerning  its  production  a  delightful  little 
story,  which  bears  on  the  face  of  it  the  stamp  of  genuineness,  is  told. 
The  Bard  had  written  another  poem  for  the  Vikings  (who,  by  the  way, 
must  have  learned  the  new  language  pretty  thoroughly),  and  could  not 
collect  the  fee  he  asked.  Whereon  he  threatened  to  "carry  off  the 
honour  of  the  men  who  refused  to  give,"  by  writing  a  four-line  stanza  on 
them.  The  Vikings,  with  their  well-known  terror  of  a  deserved  "  Flokk," 
promptly  said  that  he  might  ask  what  he  liked.  "A  penny  from  every 
bad  Viking  and  twopence  from  every  good  Viking,"  he  said.  The  result 
was  that  he  was  enriched  for  life,  and  endowed  a  church  and  a  school. 
There  were  no  bad  Vikings.  And  in  recompense  for  this  generous  result 
he  wrote  the  "  Song  of  the  Sea  "  in  addition. 

Xhe  influence  of  the  Irish  imaginative  poetry  of  this  Viking  period  on 
the  North  is  not  far  to  seek.  One  need  only  instance  the  songs  of  Cormac 
the  Scald,  whose  poetry  seems  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of  that  of  his 
contemporaries. 

A  footnote  on  page  224  gives  the  value  and  pronunciation  of  the  Irish 
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letters.  Something  of  the  kind  might  well  have  been  inserted  earlier  in 
the  book,  for  the  sake  of  the  English  student,  to  whom  the  unfamiliar 
spelling  is  an  initial  difficulty,  and  for  whom  the  simple  rule  "  make  the 
name  as  short  as  possible  "  is  not  always  satisfactory.  But  Miss  Hull 
has,  perhaps  wisely,  not  given  us  a  hint  that  in  this  matter  even  the 
authorities  are  not  quite  unanimous. 

C.  W.  Whistler. 


The  Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia.  By  W.  A.  Craigie,  M.A. 
Celtic  Religion  in  Pre-Christian  Times.  By  Edward  Anwyl, 
M.A.  The  Mythology  of  Ancient  Bkitain  and  Ireland.  By 
Charles  Squire.  London  :  Archibald  Constable  S^  Co.,  Ltd.  1  j-  net 
each . 

These  three  volumes  form  part  of  a  series  of  handbooks  now  appearing 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Religions  :  Ancient  and  Modern,"  giving  an 
outline  in  some  60  or  70  pages  each  of  the  various  faiths  of  the  world.  The 
volumes  differ  somewhat  in  scope.  In  the  first  of  the  three  before  us, 
Mr.-Craigie  makes  an  "  attempt,"  in  his  own  words,"  to  exhibit  what  is 
really  known  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  people  as  distinct 
from  the  mythological  fancies  of  the  poets."  Professor  Anwyl  endeavours 
to  trace  the  possible  development  of  the  religion  of  the  Celts,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  Celts  of  the  continent  and  relying  largely  on  archaeological 
evidence,  literary  sources  of  knowledge  being  indeed  almost  non-existent 
for  this  side  of  the  subject.  Incidentally  he  gives  a  luminous  sketch  of 
the  chief  phases  of  the  rise  of  Celtic  civilization.  Mr.  Squire,  on  the 
other  hand,  "aims  at  calling  the  attention  of  the  general  reader  to  the 
"  mythology  of  our  own  country,  that  as  yet  little  known  store  of  Celtic 
tradition  which  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate 
ancestors."  The  scope  of  the  series  leaves  no  space  for  studies  in 
comparative  mythology,  and  the  three  volumes  before  us  throw  no  light 
on  the  question  of  possible  relations  between  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
Celtic  and  the  Teuto-Gothic  races,  though  Mr.  Squire  calls  attention  to 
the  parallel  drawn  by  Professor  Rhys  in  the  "  Hibbert  Lectures"  for 
1886  between  the  Irish  Gwydion  and  Woden,  or  Odin,  We  may  say 
incidentally  that  we  dissent  from  Mr.  Squire's  view  that  "the  traces  of 
the  English  gods  are  comparatively  few  in  Britain,"  though  we  admit  that 
they  have  received  far  less  attention  than  in  our  opinion  they  deserve. 
Mr.  Craigie,  for  instance,  remarks  on  the  scanty  evidence  for  the  worship 
of  Odin  among  the  Scandinavians,  but  has  overlooked  or  has  not  come 
across  the  remarkable  instance  of  the  survival  of  an  invocation  to  "  God  " 
(probably  Thor),  "  Wod "  and  "  Lok  "  recorded  by  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Heanley,  who  feund  it  in  existence  in  the  Lincolnshire  Marshland  in  1858 
or  1859.1  Mr.  Craigie's  remarks  on  the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
difference  between  the  positions  assigned  to  the  various  gods  in  the 
mythology,  &c.,  and  those  they  seem  to  have  actually  occupied  as  objects 

1 "  The  Vikings  :  Traces  of  their  Folklore  in  Marshland."    Saga-Book,  Vol.  III.,  page  53. 
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of  popular  worship  are  helpful  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem,  though 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  can  regard  it  as  settled.  He  thinks 
the  cult  of  Odin  "  was  at  first  foreign  to  the  Scandinavian  peoples  and 
was  received  by  them  from  the  South  Germanic  races."  We  may,  never- 
theless, point  out  that  Odin  appears  among  the  gods  of  the  week  among 
the  Scandinavian  and  Anglo-Saxon  folk,  but  not  among  the  South 
Germanic.  Mr.  Craigie  of  course  adopts  the  general  theory  that  the 
names  of  the  days  among  the  Teuto-Gothic  races  were  mere  adaptations 
of  the  names  in  vogue  among  the  Romans  of  the  later  Empire,  a  view 
which  in  our  opinion  overlooks  many  features  essential  to  a  right 
conception  on  this  point,  but  we  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  point 
further  at  present.  He,  rightly  we  think,  admits  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  use  of  temples  and  carved  images  by  the 
Scandinavian  peoples,  which  many  writers  have  been  disposed  to  reject 
as  insufficient  or  inaccurate,  especially  as  regards  images.  Subject  to  the 
reminder  that  it  is  not  a  handbook  to  the  mythology,  but  only  to  the 
religious  practices  for  which  there  is  evidence,  his  book  may  be 
commended  to  all  who  want  information  on  the  subject,  or  a  succinct 
survey  of  that  evidence.  The  same  applies  to  the  other  two  works  under 
review,  and  we  should  add  that  Mr.  Squire's  book  briefly  surveys  the 
early  Irish  and  Welsh  literature,  including  the  Ossianic  and  Arthurian 
cycles,  in  their  mythological  aspect. 

Albany  F.  Major. 


Brunanburh,  a.d.  937.  Identification  of  this  Battle  Site  in  North 
Lincolnshire.  By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hunt,  M.A.  Privately 
printed,  N.D. 

A  FULL  outline  of  this  paper,  which  was  read  before  the  British  Associa- 
tion in  1904,  appeared  in  a  District  Report  from  Lincolnshire  in  the 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  pages  18-20,  in  which  members  will  find  set  forth 
the  main  points  which  have  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion  that 
Brunanburh  is  to  be  found  at  the  hamlet  of  Burnham,  a  few  miles  from 
Barrow  Haven  on  the  Lincolnshire  shores  of  the  Humber.  The  site 
agrees  with  the  many  accounts  which  state  that  the  invading  host  landed 
on  the  shores  of  the  Humber,  and  Mr.  Hunt  shows  that  Brune  was  the 
old  name  of  the  hamlet,  while  in  Welsh  annals  the  site  of  the  battle  is 
given  as  "Brune."  He  considers  the  name  given  it  by  the  English 
chroniclers  to  be  a  compound  one  derived  from  the  earthworks  thrown  up 
on  the  site  and  meaning  "  the  burh  of  Brune,"  quoting  in  support  Peter 
Langtoft,  a  monk  of  Bourne,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  said  the  battle  took 
place  "at  Brunesburgh  on  Humber."  Earthworks  at  Burnham  and 
Barrow,  battle  remains  and  local  traditions  are  adduced  in  support, 
while  the  author  shows  that  the  site  fulfils  strategical  requirements  and 
answers  generally  to  the  description  in  Egil's  Saga  of  the  battle  of 
Vinheath.  There  are  minor  discrepancies  between  it  and  the  latter 
which  Mr.  Hunt  does  not  try  to  explain ;  for  instance,  the  Saga  implies 
that  a  river  lay  close  to  Vinheath  on  one  side,  but   Burnham  must  lie 
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some  six  miles  or  more  from  the  nearest  river,  so  far  as  we  can  judge 
from  the  plans  in  the  pamphlet  which  show  no  scale  of  miles.  So  though 
Mr.  Hunt  makes  out  a  very  strong  case,  we  must  reserve  our  judgment 
especially  as  we  understand  that  one  of  our  members,  Mr.  Francis  W  t' 
Tudsbery,  who  has  been  studying  the  same  problem,  has  come  to  very 
different  conclusions  on  evidence  which  appears  to  him  decisive  He 
expects  shortly  to  be  ready  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  world,  when  it  will 
be  possible  to  weigh  the  rival  theories. 

Albany  F.  Major. 

NORDISKA    INFLYTELSER    PA    EnGELSKA    SpRAKET.       By    ErIK    BjoRKMAN. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  ten-page  extract  from  the  Swedish  Review 
Nordisk  Tidskrift,  and  consists  of  a  resume  of  Dr.  Bjorkman's  researches 
on  Scandmavian  influences  upon  the  English  language  and  its  dialects 
As  these  works  have  already  been  reviewed  in  the  Saga-Book  there  is 
little  to  be  said  here  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  noteworthy  to  find 
Dr.  Bjorkman  again  insisting  on  the  fact  that  in  hundreds  of  cases  it  is 
still  impossible  to  tell  whether  an  English  word  can  be  considered  to  be 
of  native  or  Scandinavian  origin.  In  some  cases,  he  affirms,  it  is  very 
probable  that  English  words  which  were  dying  out  came  to  life  again 
through  Northern  influence,  for  example,  bairn  and  dale.  Comparing 
the  mfluence  of  the  Normans  with  that  of  the  earlier  Northmen 
Dr.  Bjorkman  says  : —  ' 

Many  of  the  French  words  in  English  belong  to  the  more  cultivated  speech 
But  the  Scandinavian  are  found  in  every  mouth.  Such  words  as  cast  give 
take,  get,  die,  droivn,  thrive,  call,  want,  fellow,  anger,  egg,  sister,  husband 
leg,  wrong,  ill,  odd,  ugly,  are  of  a  different  speech  than  the  French  loan- 
words. They  are  democratic  words,  words  of  the  home  and  of  familiar 
intercourse. 

E.  E,  Speight. 

Sturla  the  Historian.    By  W.  P.  Ker.  M.A.    (The  Romanes  Lecture, 
1906.)     Oxford:  Clarendon  Press.     London  :  Henry  Frowde.     is.net. 
Professor  Ker's  lecture  occupies  only  24  printed  pages,  yet  besides 
Its  immediate  subject  it  contains  a  brilliant  flash-light  picture  of  the  rise 
ancj  fall  of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth  and  of  its  intellectual  life  as 
evidenced   by   the  sagas   native  to  the  island.      Of  Sturla's  own  work 
Professor  Ker  says  that  it  is  -  the  completion  of  Icelandic  prose.     It  is 
hardly  a  metaphor  to  say  that  it  is  the  mind  of  Iceland,  expressing  itself 
in  the  best  way  at  the  close  of  the  old  Icelandic  life."     This  estimate  is 
fully  justified   in  the  course  of  the  lecture,  while  Sturla's  method  and 
manner  in  the  "  Sturlunga  Saga,"  dealing  with  events  in  which  he  had 
been  one  of  the  leading  actors,  is  ably  contrasted  with  the  less  vivid  style 
of  the  hfe  of  King  Hakon.    In  the  latter  he  had  to  work  more  on  the  lines 
of  the  ordinary  historian,  dependent  on  documents  or  on  evidence  taken 
at  second-hand,  though  even  here,  as  the  lecturer  points  out,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  personal  communication  with  actors  in  the  events  he  was 
narratmg.     No  one  interested  in  the  subject  should  miss  this  admirable 
study  of  a  great  saga-writer  and  his  work. 

Albany  F.  Major. 
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A  Handbook  to  York  and  District.  Prepared  for  the  75th  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  1906. 
Edited  by  George  A.  Auden,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Cantab.).  York:  John 
Sampson.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &>  Co.,  Ltd. 
This  book  is  fully  worthy  of  the  occasion  which  produced  it,  dealing 
with  its  subject  on  a  scientific  plan  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The 
prehistoric  archaeology  of  the  district  is  handled  by  the  editor  in  a 
brilliant  and  comprehensive  sketch,  where  all  the  results  of  scientific 
research  are  combined  to  illuminate  the  dark  pages  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Mr.  H.  M.  Platnauer  treats  of  the  two  next  sections.  The 
period  of  the  Roman  occupation  is  dealt  with  fairly  comprehensively,  due 
attention  being  paid  to  the  aid  to  be  got  from  archaeology.  When  he 
comes  to  the  Anglo-Danish  period,  however,  his  interest  seems  to  die 
away  and  he  gives  little  but  a  historical  sketch  derived  from  purely 
literary  sources,  neglecting  the  wealth  of  archaeological  material  which 
might  have  been  used  to  illustrate  and  reinforce  the  teachings  of  history. 
An  interesting  footnote,  however,  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in 
attributing  to  the  editor,  points  out  that  the  line  of  march  of  the 
Norwegian  army  prior  to  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge,  which  has 
always  puzzled  us,  was  determined  by  the  geological  conditions  of  the 
country.  Subsequent  sections  deal  with  the  later  history  of  York,  its 
buildings,  fortifications,  and  other  features  of  the  life  of  the  city,  in  an 
exhaustive  series  of  chapters  by  various  authorities.  Except  for  the 
want  of  an  index  and  its  unfortunate  weakness  in  dealing  with  the  period 
that  mainly  interests  us,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  for  this  volume. 

Albany  F.  Major. 

Scottish    Kings,    A    Revised    Chronology    of    Scottish    History, 

1005-1625.     With    notices    of    the    principal    events.    Tables    of 

Regnal  years,  Pedigrees,  Tables,  Calendars,  etc.      With  4  Maps. 

By  Sir  Archibald  A.  Dunbar,  Bt.     Second  Edition.    Edinburghy 

1906  :  David  Douglas.     Price  12s.  6d.  net. 

This    handsome   volume   is   an   indispensable    book    of    reference    to 

students  of  British  History.     It  fully  realises  its  endeavour  "  to  settle, 

as  far  as  possible,  the  exact  date  of  the  noteworthy  events  in  Scottish 

history  during  those  centuries,"  1005-1625.     The  5,000  references  to  the 

sources  of  information  not  only  place  its  facts  beyond  question,  but  also 

provide  a  valuable  clue  for  students  who  wish  to  follow  up  any  particular 

event  or  period.     Events  are  arranged  under  the  reigns  of  sovereigns,  on 

a  workmanlike  plan,  which  makes  reference  a  pleasure.    The  arrangement 

of  explanatory  matter  is  admirable,  and  besides  the  pedigrees,  explanation 

of  double  dates  (so  confusing  in  State  documents),  etc.,  there  are  the 

fol)owing    maps — Alban   circa,    1005  ;    Scotia   eirca^    1018  ;    State   of  the 

CRurch,  1124-1153  ;  and  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  land.     To  crown  all, 

a  good  index  of  37  pp.  goes  to  complete  this  excellent  work.     It  will  be 

particularly  helpful  to  Viking  students,  as  Scottish  history  is  so  bound 

up  with  that  of  Norway  and  its  old  Colonies  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  the 

Hebrides  and  Man,  ^    \Y.  Johnston. 
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Argyllshire  Galleys.     Some  Typical  Examples  from  Tomb  Slabs  and 
grosses.     By  Lord  Archibald  Campbell.     London :  C.  J.  Clark 
Price  35.  6d.  ^ 

^rlhl^n"^  rV^t  """'u"   °^  '^''  monograph  is  heraldic  rather   than 
d  fferen    fvl'       f  7  '''"  '"""''°"  '"  ^^^  ^^"^>^^  ^orne  as  blazons  by 
thfcal  .      r    ,r  M        ''."u    '°  ^""^'"^"^^  ^^^  °"g^-  -  development  of 
he  s^f  '  T  °"'  °^  *^'  ^^"'^'^  ^^'^  fi^^^^^'  ^°"^-  -7  in  all.  show 

the  side-rudder  or  steenng-oar,  while  more  than  half  distinctly  show  the 
rudder  hung  at  the  stern,  which  came  into  use  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th 
Z.?'f ;).         ""^^     u''^°''  conclude,  with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that 
most  of  the  carvmgs  here  represented  date  from  a  period  later  than  this 
One,  however,  without  a  rudder,  from  a  cross  fragment  in  lona,  in  Plate 

WH^'  ^'"^v  "''  "'^    '  ^°"^^^^^-^  resembling  ships  in  the  rock  carvings  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  may  be  very  much  earlier.     In  spite,  however 
f  dtr  "°7^y^t^^^^>'J^t«  d-te,  almost  all  the  Galleys  represented  show 
whictiTL  '/'  ''^^''°'■"  ^^P^  '"  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^-  -d  stern-posts. 

r.ll.       fi         ^  '^  characteristics  are  most  marked  in  the  case  of 

Galleys   figured   on  monuments  at  lona.   which   might  be  expected  to 
approximate  to  the  Viking  type  more  closely  than  those  on  the  mainland 

Albany  F.  Major. 

The   Stokv  of  Shetland.     By  W.  Fordvce  Clark.    Edinburgh  ani 
L-ondmi :  Oliver  &.  Boyd.     2s.  6d    net 
This  account  of  the  northerrimost  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  gives 

cond'iUon'of'shTr'r^'T  ""^™  °'  "'  "'^'"^^  -^  P-'   '"'^P''"^^ 
cond  tion  of  Shetland  and  ,ts  people.     It  will  not  perhaps  add  to  the 

knowledge  of  those  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  islands   but 

re^itlTh  Id'      t       ^'"'  ""Y""  "''""y  '"'  ^'■"'-•^  '"--'vi  wil 

read   t  w,th  advantage,  especially  for  information  about  events  following 

he  close  of  the  Norse  dominion.     The  sketch  of  the  history,  dividedTto 

After  "?s  1?"'  f";""'"  "  "^  "^™'=  ^««'"  --^  ■' '"«  Dark  Age  and 
After      ,s  adequate  for  ,ts  purpose,  though  only  an  outline  of  events  is 

rjutcal  'e  '"'''  '™;'^'""     ^"''^  '^  f°"°«^d  by  account     of    he 

Shi        i  Emancipation  of  the   islands,  their  fisheries,    the  Church   i^ 
Shetland,  Education,  bygone  industries,  e,c.     The  labours  of  the  edito  s 
of;  Old-lore  "will  give  future  historians  of  the  islands  more  materia  on 
which  ,0  work  their  skill  than  were  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Fordyce  Clark 
but  ,n  brief  compass  he  has  made  excellent  use  of  what  was  avlilable 

A.  F.  M. 

Spindrift  :   Shetland  Sketches   and   Verse.      By   T    P    Ollason 

THlimt,:  '   ,^^'■*^^^■<^/-^-»".   Cloth,. s./d.  IJboX     °6d 

naUv  s  o   the  n    7  °',^''f'^''-  °f  Shetland  life  will  be  welcom     .0  all 


A.  F,  M. 
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The  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda, 

COMMONLY    KNOWN    AS 

S/EMUND'S    EDDA. 


Part   I. — The   Mythological   Poems. 

Icelandic     Text     and     English     rendering     in     parallel     columns. 


Edited  and  Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  OLIVE  BRAY, 

Member  of  Council  of  the  Viking  Club. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  G.   COLLINGWOOD. 


IT  is  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Viking  Club  to  issue,  as  the  second 
volume  of  the  Translation  Series,  an  English  version  of  the  Poetic  Edda, 

accompanied  by  the  Icelandic  text.  At  present  there  is  no  English  edition 
of  the  text  which  would  satisfy  the  latest  demands  of  scholars,  nor  any  English 
translation  both  adequate  and  easily  obtainable.  Since  the  version  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe  appeared  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  critical  study 
of  the  Edda,  and  his  volume  is  now  scarce.  The  same  may  be  said,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  of  the  text  and  translation  in  the  Corpus  Poeticiun  Boreale,  a 
costly  work  which,  pubHshed  many  years  ago,  does  not  contain  the  results  of 
recent  research,  nor  does  the  translation  there  given  aim  at  representing  with 
any  fulness  the  literary  character  of  the  original  poems. 

Seeing  the  great  importance  of  the  Edda.  as  the  source  of  almost  every- 
thing we  know  concerning  the  ancient  beliefs  of  the  Northern  nations,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  work  now  in  the  printer's  hands  will  be  found  useful  to  many 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from 
extracts  in  handbooks.  The  Icelandic  text  is  founded  on  the  latest  and  best 
editions,  and  the  translation  gives  a  close  rendering  of  the  original,  together 
with  an  attempt  to  present  its  poetical  form  in  a  readable  manner. 

The  volume  of  over  400  pages,  measuring  8|in.  by  6|in.,  will  comprise 
an  Introduction,  giving  an  account  and  criticism  of  each  poem,  followed  by 
<  Text  and  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  with  Notes,  Bibliography  and  Index. 

It  will  be  sold  to  Members  and  Hon.  Members  of  the  Viking  Club  at  10/6 
nett,  and  at  the  same  price  to  all  Subscribers  before  issue.  After  issue  the 
price  to  Non-members  will  be  raised  to  15s. 

\/W\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\y\/\/V\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\/\ 

ORDER    FORM. 

To  Mr.  TITUS  WILSON, 

28,  HIGHGATE, 

KENDAL. 

Please   enter   my  name   as    a   Subscriber  for  cop  of 

Miss   Bray's   «'  POETIC   EDDA  "   at    70s.  6d.   a   copy,   for    which 

i   /  enclose  the  sum  of 

Name 

A  ddress 
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ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  OLD-LORE  SERIES 

OF 

THE    VIKING    CLUB. 


OBJECTS    AND    WORKS. 

Objects. — The  aim  of  the  Old-lore  Series  is  to  bring  together  materials 
for  the  history  of  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  well  as  of  the  Norse  race 
in  the  North  of  Scotland,  from  all  available  sources,  whether  printed 
works,  manuscripts,  archaeology,  folklore,  or  otherwise.  It  will  also 
be  a  medium  of  notes  and  queries  for  all  interested  in  these  subjects. 

Works. — The  Series  will  be  issued  in  quarterly  parts  to  subscribers  only, 
with  occasional  extra  works  when  the  funds  will  allow. 

Each  Quarterly  will  contain  (i)  Miscellany  ;  and  (2)  Diplomatarium, 
or  Special  Works,  embracing  the  following  subjects: — 

1.  Miscellany. — Notes   and    Queries,    Genealogy,    Folklore,    Words    of 

Norse  origin  in  the  dialects  of  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  North  of 
Scotland,  Saga  references,  Archaeology,  Industries,  Bibliography, 
Photographs  of  Local  Scenery  and  Antiquities,  Natural  History, 
Notes  on  Books,  Reports  on  old  Manuscripts  and  Papers,  List  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Societies,  etc. 

2.  Diplomatarium  Orcadense  et  Hialtlandense. — Orkney  and  Shetland 

Records. 

a.  Extracts  and  translations  from  Norwegian,  Danish,  Swedish,  Ice- 
landic, Faroese,  and  other  foreign  archives. 

b.  Extracts  from  Scottish,  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  and  Manx  records, 
Parliamentary  Returns,  Record  Commission  Reports,  Books,  Pro- 
ceedings of  Societies,  etc. 

c.  Commissary  records,  Sasine  registers.  Diligence  register.  Local 
registers,  Bailiary  Court  Books,  Protocol  Books,  General  registers, 
Parish  registers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages.  Collection  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  papers,  etc.,  in  the  Register  House,  Edinburgh. 

,,,,       Editor,  Francis  J.  Grant. 

d.  Synod  and  Kirk  session  minutes,  Sheriff  Court  Books,  Burgh  and 
County  records,  and  MSS.  in  private  collections. 

e.  Orkney  and  Shetland  rentals — Revision  of  Peterkin's  rentals,  un- 
printed  rentals  in  Register  House,  Charter  Room  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  private  collections.  The  MSS.  of  three 
Shetland  rentals  are  now  ready  to  go  to  press.  Hitherto  no  rental  of 
Shetland  has  been  printed.     Editor,  A.  W.  Johnston. 

/.  Valuation  of  Orkney,  1653.     Editor,  A.  W.  Johnston.  ^ 

3.  Orkney  and  Shetland  Place-names. — Editor,  Jakob  Jakobsen,  Ph.D. 

4.  Translations.— A  translation  of  Professor  Haegstad's  "  Hildinakvad," 

or  Foula  ballad,  is  in  progress,  by  G.  F.  Black. 

5.  Reprints  of  rare  works,  tracts,  law  papers,  etc. 

Title  page,  contents,  and  index  will  be  issued  on  the  completion  of 
each  volume.  Back  works  may  be  bought  by  subscribers  only,  at  prices 
to  be  fixed. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 

Annual  Subscription. — Annual  Subscription :  los.  6d.,  in  advance,  dating 
from  time  of  payment ;  or  five  annual  subscriptions,  50s. 

Withdrawal :  Three  months'  notice  of  withdrawal  from  Annual 
Subscription  should  be  given,  otherwise  it  will  be  understood  that 
subscribers  are  to  continue  their  subscription  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Founders'  Fees. — Subscribers  of  one  sum  of  ;^io  los.,  or  more,  shall 
receive  all  the  works  of  the  Series  during  their  lifetime,  without  extra 
charge,  and  shall  have  their  names  and  amounts  of  their  subscriptions 
enrolled  permanently  in  the  list  of  Founders,  which  will  be  printed 
once  a  year  in  the  Miscellany,  as  long  as  the  Series  continues. 

FUNDS. 

Foundation  Fund. — Gifts  and  the  surplus  of  each  Founder's  Fee  (over 
and  above  £j,  reserved  for  life  subscription)  will  be  set  aside  for  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  and  outlay  in  researches  in  the  preparation  of 
works  in  advance. 

Special  Fund. — Gifts  are  invited  for  special  researches  and  publications, 
such  as  words  of  Norse  origin,  and  the  survey  of  place-names  in 
Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the  North  of  Scotland ;  printing  special 
volumes  of  local  records,  etc. 

LIABILITY. 

No  liability  attaches  to  subscribers  beyond  their  subscriptions. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  Series  will  be  conducted  by  an  Editorial  Committee,  under  the 
management  of  the  Council  of  the  Viking  Club. 

Editors : — A.  W.  Johnston,  F, S.A.Scot.,  and  Amy  Johnston. 

BACK    NUMBERS. 

On  sale  to  Subscribers  only. 

No.  I.  Jan.,  1907.  Miscellany,  containing: — Kirk  of  Ness  (illustration), 
Objects  and  Work  of  Series,  List  of  Subscribers,  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Societies,  Notes,  Queries,  Obituary,  Notes  on  Books,  and  the 
following  articles  : — 

Two  Jacobean  Sonnets  written  in  Orkney,  by  A.  Francis  Steuart. 
The  Odal  Families  of  Orkney,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston. 
Dividing  Seaweed  100  Years  Ago,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Leask. 
Some  Old-time  Shetlandic  Wrecks,  by  R.  Stuart  Bruce. 
Biarne  Kolbeinsson,  The  Skald,  Bishop  of  Orkney  (First  Article),  by 
Jon  Stefansson. 

Records  : — Documents      and      Translations      from     Dip  lorn  atarium 
Norvegicum,  etc.  1056-1299.     Price  5s. 

No.  2,  April,  1907.  Miscellany,  containing  : — Notes,  Queries,  Replies, 
Notes  on  Books,  Obituary,  and  the  following  articles  : — 

An  Orcadian  Battle,  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Lbask. 

The  Authorship  of  Orkneyinga  Saga,  by  Jon  Stefansson. 

A  Legend  of  Shetland  from  Fljotsdaela  Saga,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Records  : — Shetland  Sasines,  1623-24.    Price  3s. 


ORKNEY    AND    SHETLAND    OLD.LORE. 


SUBSCRIPTION    FORM. 


Annual  Subscription,  10/6,  or  Five  Annual  Subscriptions,  50/-,  due  in  advance,  in 

full  payment  for  all  old-lore  publications  issued  during  the  12  months,  or  5  years, 

immediately  following  the  date  of  payment. 
Founders'  Fees. — Subscribers  of  one  sum  of  £10  los.,  or  more,  shall  receive  all  the 

issues  of  the  Series  during  their  life-time,  without  extra  charge,  and  shall  have 

their  names  and  subscriptions  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Founders,  which  will  be 

printed  once  a  year,  as  long  as  the  Series  continues. 

£7  of  each  Founder's  Fee  shall  be  set  aside  for  annual  subscription,  and  the 

balance  go  to  the  Foundation  Fund. 
Foundation  Fund. — For  outlay  in  researches  in  the  preparation  of  works  in  advance, 

and  other  extraordinary  expenses. 
Special  Fund. — Donations  are  invited  for  special  researches  and  pubKcations,  such  as 

collection  of  words  of  Norse  origin,  and  the  survey  of  place-names  in  Orkney, 

Shetland  and  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  printing  special  volumes  of  local  records,  etc. 

A  capital  sum  of  ;£'2,ooo  is  wanted  for  this  purpose. 

I  enclose  f  Cheque 

*  Postal  Order 

*  Money  Order 


for/         :         :        ,  payable  to  the  "Viking  Club," 


and  crossed  "  Capital  and  Counties  Bank,"  viz.  : — 

Subscription- 
Annual  Subscription  for  one  year  from  this  date,  los.  6d.  £ 

Or  Five  Annual  Subscriptions  from  this  date,  50s.    ... 

Or  Founder's  Fee  (Life  Subscription),  £10  los.  or  more 
(or  £2  3s.,  the  first  of  Five  Annual  Instalments) 

Gift  to  Foundation  Fund 

Gift  to  Special  Fund  (Orkney  and  Shetland  Place-names 
and  Folklore) 

Back  Works,  No.  i,  January,  1907,  5s.... 

No.  2,  April,  1907,  3s. 


Name  and  address, 
as  desired  to  he 
entered  in  printed 
list. 

Date 


To  A.  SHAW  MELLOR,  Hon.  Treasurer, 

14,  Westbourne  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 

Kindly  send  names  and  addresses  of  others  interested,  and  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  whether  you  subscribe  or  not. 

t  Subscribers  wishing  to  pay  through  their  Bank  will  receive  an  Order  Form  on 

application. 
*  Postal  and  Money  Orders  must  be  made  payable  at  London  S.W.  District  Office. 


Privately  Printed  Works  of  tlie  Club. 

Ilk  SAGA-BOOK    (PROCEEDINGS). 

"9Cr  I*    Containing  Proceedings,  etc.,  from  1892  to  1896,  and  the  following  Papers  in  fall  :— 
u    P«rt  I.    Whale  Hunting:  in  the  Shetiands,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Sandison. 
Ill     Fre-hietoric  Art  in  the  North,  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A.Scot. 
E      The  Kncroachment  of  the  Sea  and  the  Subsidence  o-f  Land  ae  eeen 
l»  in  the  Island  of  Sanday,  by  the  late  Walter  Traill  Drnnison. 

The   Boar's   Head  Dinner  at  Oxford   and   a  Teutonic  8un-Qod|  by 

Karl  Blind. 
Qedhilda  de  TonI,  Wife  of  Baldwin  I.,  King  of  Jerusalent,  and  her 
family  of  Toni  and  LImesyi  by  the  late  Hyde  Clarke. 

Part  If.    Shetland  Folklore  and  the  Old  Faith  of  the  Scandinavians 
and  Teutons,  by  Karl  Blind. 
The  VikinsB  in  Lakeland,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
A  Ramble  in  Iceland,  by  J.  S.  Phbnk,  LL.D.,  etc.    (Illustrated.) 
Edda,  by  Eir/kr  MAGNt^ssoN,  M.A. 

'Part  III.  The  Norsemen  in  Shetland,  by  Gilbert  Goudib,  F.S.A.Scot.  (Illustrated.) 
A  Boat  Journey  to  Inari,  by  A.  H.  Cocks,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
Illustrations  of  the  Sasas  from    Manks    Monuments,  by   P.  M.  C. 

tKERMODE,  F.S.A.Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Monuments  of  the  Island  of  Oeland,  by  Dr.  Hams  Hildebrand. 

'ifOL.  II.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  from  1897  to  igoo,  and  the  following 
Papers  in  full : — 

Part  I*    The  Norsemen  in  the  Hebrides,  by  Miss  A.  Goodrich-Frekr. 
Chronicles  of  Hardanffer  t  a  Sketch  of  Old-World  Norway,  by  Major 

A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 
Norse  Place-Names  in  Qower  CQiAmorsanshire),  by  Alex.  G.  Moftat. 
(Illustrated.) 

Part  II.    ethandune,  A.D.  878,  Kins  Alfred's  Campaign  from  Athetney, 

by  Rev,  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Earliest  Traveller  to  the  High  North,  by  Kabl  Blind. 
The  Revival  of  Old  Northern  Life  in  Denmark,  by  Pastor  A.  V.  StoRM. 
Part  III.    King:  Eirik  of  York,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood  M.A. 
The  Norse-Lay  of  Wayland  (Volundarkvitha),  and  its  relation  to 

Engriish    Tradition,    by  Prof.  Sofhus  Bugge.    (Illustrated.) 
Early  History  and  Monuments  of  Jutland  and   Sleswiok,  by  Pastor 

A.  V.  Storm.    (Illustrated.) 
On  a  Passagre  of  "Sonar  Torek"   in   "EsWb  Sagra,"  by   Rev.   W.   C. 

Green,  M.A. 
The    Conversion    of   Iceland    to    Christianity,    A.D.  1000,   by  EiRfKR 

Magn6sson,  M.A. 
Nine  Men's  Morris:  an  old  Vikingr  Game,  by  A.  R.  Goddard.    (Illustrated). 

VOL.  III.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  from  1901  to  1903,  and  the  following 

Papers  in  full  :— 
7*    Part   I.     The  Vikings :  Traces  of  their  Folklore  in  the  Lincolnshire 
Marshes,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  M.A. 
The  Features  of  the  Advance  of  the  Study  of  Danish  Archseoiogry 

in  the  Last  Decades,  by  Dr.  W.  Dreyer.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Balder  Myth,  and  Some  Eng^lish  Poets,  by  Mrs.  Clare  Jerrold, 
8.    Part  11.    Palnatoki  in  South  Wales,  by  Alex.  G.  Moffat,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Round  Church  and  Earl's  Bu  of  Orphir,  Orkney,  by  A.  W.  Johnston, 

F.S.A.Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Anthropologrical  Evidences  of  the  Relations  between  the  Races 

of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  by  J.  Gray,  B.Sc.    (Illustrated.) 
Irish  Episodes  in  Icelandic  Literature,  by  Eleanor  Hull. 

8.    Part  111.    The  Danish  Camp  on  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  by  A.  R.  Goddard, 
B.A.  (Illustrated.) 
Some  Notes  on  the  Norsemen   in  Argrylishire   and   on    the    Clyde, 

by  R.  L.  Bremner,  M.A.,  B.L.    (Illustrated.) 
Discovery    of    a    Pre-historic    Sun-Chariot    in     Denmark,    by    Karl 
^  Blind.    (Illustrated.) 

The  Saga  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Norsemen  in  Uist  Folklore,  by  the  Rev.  Allan  McDonald. 
Maesh<j^   and  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness  i  Their  Age  and 

Purpose,  by  Magnvs  Spence.    (Illustrated.) 
Stone  Circles,  and  other  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Great  Britain, 

by  A.  L.  Lewis.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Lay  of  Thrym,  translated  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Barmby. 
Survey  of  Orkneyan  Place-Names,  by  A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot. 
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VOL*  IV.     Containing  Proceedtngs,  Pistriei  Reports,  etc.,  during  1904  and  1905,  and  ^ 
following  Papers  in  full:—  J|i 

10>    Patrt  I.    Research,  lnaug:ural  Addreee,  by  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.,  President.    '* 
6offme  Anthropoloarieal  Notee  from  Orkneyt  by  M.  Mackenzie  Charlkson, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
On  the  Place  Name  Wetwangr*  by  Rev.  E.  Maui.e  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Traces  of  Danish  Conquest  and  Settlement  In  Oanrtbridffeshlrei 

E.  Hailstone,  F.R.Hist.S.    (With  Map.) 
The  Danes  in  Cambridgeshire,  by  Rev.  j.  W.  E.  Conybeare. 
Scandinavian  Wloti'fi  in  Anffio-Saxon  and  Norman  Ornamentation» 

by  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.L.    (Illustrated.) 
Kinff  William  the  Wanderer,  by  W.  G.  Collingwoop,  M.A. 

ShipbMildingr  and   Nautical  Terms  of  Old   in  the  North,  by  Bixfita 

Magn^sson,  M.A. 

Ifa    Part  11*    The  Oldest  Known  List  of  Scandinavian  NameSa  by  ]6n 

Stsfanbson.  Ph.D.  * 

Notes  on  the  Danework,  by  H.  A.  Kjjer,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 

Shl|»-Buric^s,  by  Kaakon  Schsteliq. 

Notes  on  some  Icelandic  Churches,  by  Mrs.  Dismby  Lbith.    (Illustrated.) 

Homer  and  Beowulf,  by  Professor  J.  Wight-Duff,  M^, 

Review  of  *'Orisrlnee  Islandicae,"  by  EirIkr  Magr^sson,  M.A. 

f  2«    VOL.  V»,  Part  I.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  for  1906,  and  the  follow* 
ing  Papers  in  full  :— 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Qudmund  Arason,  by  Professor  W.  P.  Kbr,  M.A. 
Orinsrolet,  Qanvain's  Horse,  by  Professor  I.  Gollancz,  Litt.D. 

Some  Illustrations  of  the  Arohaeolosy  o^  the  Vikinar  Af^  in< 
■ngland,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President  (Illustrated). 

Tradition  and  Folklore  of  the  Quantocfce,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistur,  M.A., 
M.R.C.S. 

Northern  Polksongrst  Danish,  Icelandic,  Norweg^tan,  and  Swedlshi 
by  SvbinbjOrn  SveinbjSrnsson  (With  Musical  Illustrations). 

Ship-Burial  at  Klloran  Bay,  Colonsay,  Scotland,  by  Haakon  Scbetbuo. 
N.B.— Saga-Book  Nos.  ft  &  12  will  bt  issued  gratis  to  Mtmbfrs  fleeted  in  1907. 

Binding  of  Vols.  I.  &  //.—Owing  to  an  error  in  printing  the  indexes,  have  iolios  eonsaeutivt 
with  titles  and  contents,  &c.    Binders  should  be  instructed  to  place  indexes  at  end  of  each  volume. 

Price. — Back  numbers  may  be  bad  at  10/-  each,  except  Nos.  i,  3  and  4,  which  are  very  scarce 
and  only  sold  with  complete  set  (at  £1  each  number.) 


TRANSLATION     SERIES. 

Vol.  I.  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Cormac  the  Skald.**  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  of  Kormak's  Saga  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  and  J6n  StefInssoMi 
Ph.D.,  with  24  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood.    1903.   lSs.6d. 

IN    THE    PRESS. 

Vol,   II.     The   Elder  or  Poetie   Edda,  contmonly   known   ae  Snmund*s 

Edda.     Part    I.,    The    Mythological    Poems.     Icelandic  text  and  English 

rendering.    Edited  and  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Olive  Bray,  with 

Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.   ios.6d.  net  to  Subscribers  before  issue. 


ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  OLD-LORE.  A  quarterly  publication  of  MisceUany  anil 
Records,  los.  6d.  a  year.    See  prospectus  and  contents  of  Nos.  i  and  2  within. 

REVIEW  OP  "ORIQINCS  I8LANOICAE."  A  few  separate  copies  of  Mr.  EirIkr 
Magni^sson's  revision  of  the  English  version  of  "  Landnamaboc"  and  *'  LIbellus 
Islandorum  '*  have  been  separately  printed  for  the  benefit  of  possessors  of  the  original. 
Price  2s. 

LIBRARY  OATALOQUE  OP  THE  VIKINQ  CLUB.     6d. 


The  Complete  Set  of  Saga-Books,  Nos.  i— 10  (Nos.  11  &t»  are  presented  gratis  to  Members 
elected  In  1907),  Extra  Series,  Ruins  of  the  Saga-Time  in  Iceland,  and  Translation  Series,  Vol.  I. 
{£7  6s.  6d.),  if  taken  together,  may  be  had  for  the  reduced  sum  of  £6  i6s. 

To  be  had,  by  Members  of  the  Club,  from  the  Hon.  Librarian.     All  Prices  are  Post  Free. 

Books  on  Northern  subjects  may  be  had  by  members  at  Special  Prices.  Lists  are  issued 
periodically,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  A.  W.  Johnston,  59,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 


EXTRA    SERIES. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,    1892.      "Birds  of  Omen  In    Shetland,**   by   jBSSig 
M.  E.  Saxby,  with  "Notes  on  the  Polklore  of  the  Raven  and  Owl,*'  by  W.  A. 

Clouston.     Out  of  print. 
RUINS    OP    THE   SAQA-TIME   IN     ICELANDi    by    Thorstsinn    Erlingsson,    with 

Introduction  and  Appendix  by  F.  T.  Norris  and  J6n  StefAnsson,  Ph.D.    (Illustrated.) 

Hi  pp.,  los.     Presented  to  the  Club  by  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford,  at  whose  expense  the 

survey  was  made. 

IN    THE    PRESS. 
THINO-STEADS  OP  ENGLAND   AND   SCOTLAND.     An  Inquiry  Into  Thing-steads, 

Amphitheatres,  &c.,  in  Great  Britain,  throwing  light  on  the  amphitheatre  discovered  near  the 

Charles  River,  Massachusetts.     With  over  40  illustrations,  plans,  &c.     By  F.  T.  NoRRiS. 

Presented  to  the  Club  by  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford. 
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THE   CLUB  is  founded  as-  a  Society  for  all  interested  in  the 
North  and  its  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  Subscription  is  lo/-  a  year,  and  the  Entrance  Fee  ii/-, 
or  ;^io  for  Life  Membership.  The  Saga-Book  (Proceedings)  and 
occasional  extra  publications  are  issued  gratis  to  Members. 

The  Council,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  Members,  has 
the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Club.     No  liabilities  are  incurred  beyond  the  funds  in  hand. 

To  Country  and  Foreign  Members. — The  whole  funds  are, 
in  effect,  devoted  to  the  Publications.  Very  little  expense  is  in- 
curred by  Meetings,  which  are  indispensable  for  procuring,  reading, 
and  discussing  Papers,  so  that  Country  Members  really  participate 
in  the  full  benefits  of  the  Club. 

Enlisting  New  Members. — The  working  expenses  of  the  Club 
remain  practically  the  same  for  any  number  of  Members,  so  that 
all  new  Subscriptions  gained  go  to  enlarge  the  Publications. 
Members  and  others  interested  in  Northern  Studies  are  therefore 
requested  to  introduce  new  Members,  and  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  of  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Club  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  59,  Oakley  Street, 
Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  proposed  means  by  which  the  Club  aims  at  promoting  its 

objects  are,  briefly,  by  : — 

(i)  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  Papers  on  Northern  history,  literature, 
music,  art,  archaeology,  language,  folklore,  and  anthropology ; 

(2)  Publication  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Saga- Book  of  the  Club ; 

(3)  Formation  of  a  Library   of  Books,   MSS.,  maps,  etc.,  relating  to 

Northern  History  and  Antiquities ; 

(4)  Encouraging  the  transcription  and  publication  of  original  documents 

relating  to  Northern  history,  etc.,  and  the  translation  of  Sagas 
and  other  works  on  Northern  subjects ; 

(5)  Exhibition  of  Northern  antiquities  ; 

(6)  Social  Gatherings,  etc. 

Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  April,  in  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Rooms,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  The  Annual 
Dinner  takes  place  in  June,  and  occasional  summer  visits  are  made 
to  places  of  Northern  interest. 
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Honorary  President— Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand,  Antiquary  Royal  of  Sweden. 
President— Professor  W.  PATo^f  Ker,  M.A. 

Vice-Presidents— 1894  :  G.  M.  Atkinson,  Pad  President;  H.  L.  Br^kstad  ;  1896:  W.  F.  Kirby  ; 
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G.   Gar.son,  Past  President;  1905:  Dr.  J.    Lawrence. 

Chairman  of  Council  \    ^  ^  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot.,  59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Hon.  Librarian  )  ' 

Hon.  Treasurer— A.  Shaw  Mellor,  M.A.,  14,  Westbourne  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 
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Publications  Committee— G.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  Collingwood,  A.  F.  Major.  Members 
having  works  to  publish,  or  papers  for  tlie  Saga-Book  should  communicate  with  Mr.  A.  F. 
Major. 

Committee  for  tlie  Collection  of  Orltney  Place-Names— C/iair^uan  .•  J.  W.  Cursitkr, 
F.S.A.Scor..,  Kirkwall.  Vice-Chairman  :  Magnus  Spicnce,  Deerness,  Orkney.  Members  : 
W.  P.  Drkvkr,  J.  G.  MooDiE  HicDDLK,  of  Cletts ;  Dr.  J.  Jakobsen,  A.  W.  Johnston, 
J.  Johnston,  of  Coubister;  Duncan  J.  Robertson,  W.  G.  T.  Watt,  of  Breckness.    • 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-lore  Editorial  Committee— A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot.,  and  A. 
Johnston,  Editors ;  H.  L.  Br/Ekstad,  Vire-Co?isuI  for  Norway ;  John  Bruce,  D.L.,  J.P.  ;  J. 
Storer  Clouston,  B.A.  ;  T.  S.  Clouston,  M.D.  ;  Prof.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  ;  J.  W. 
Cursiter,  F.S.A.Scot. ;  W^.  P.  Drevfr  ;  J.  F.  Fortescuk  ;  Rev.  Alex.  Goodfellow  ;  Gilbert 
Goudie,  F.S.A.Scot.;  James  M.  Goudie,  Provo>it  of  Lrricick;  Francis  J.  Grant,  W.S., 
liofJiesay  Herald  and  Lyo)i  Clerk;  Jakob  Jakobsen,  Ph.D.;  James  Johnston,  J. P.;  J.  M. 
Laughton,  M.B.,  CM.  ;  J.  T,  Smith  Leask  ;  A.  F.  Major;  A.  Shaw  Mellor,  M.A. ;  Rev. 
Thomas  Mathewson  ;  Duncan  J.  Robertson  ;  the  Marquis  of  Ruvigny  ;  Rev,  A.  Sandison  ; 
Mrs.  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby;  Jamks  Shand  ;  Magnus  Spknck;  Jon  Stefansson,  Ph.D.;  A. 
Francis  Steuart  ;  William  Traill  ;  Andrew  Wylie,  Frorost  of  Strom ness. 

Hon.  District  Secretaries. 

Orkney,  South  Ronaldshay,  Rev.  A. 


Australia  and  Tasmania,  R.  A.  C.  Thirkell, 

F.S.A.Scot. 
Denmark,  H.  A.  Kj^r.  M.A. 
East  Anglia,  Rev.  W.  C.  Greek,  M.A, 
Faroe,  Dr.  J.  Jakobsen. 
Glamorganshire,  A.  G.  Moffat. 
Glasgow,  R.  L.  Brfmner,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Horncastle,  Rev.  Canon  J.  Clare  Hudson. 
Iceland,  Dr.  J.  Stefansson. 
Isle  of  Man,  R.  D.  Farrant. 
Lake  District,  Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood, 

M.A,,  F.S.A.,    Vice-President. 
Norfolk,  Harry  Lowerison. 
Norway,  Haakon  Schetelig,  Bergen, 

,,        E.  E.  Speight,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Christi- 

ania. 
Orkney,    South    Ronaldshay,    J.    G.  Moodie 
Hkddlk,  of  Cletts. 

Book  Agency — A  list  of  new  books  on  Northern  subjects  Is  issued  periodically,  and  may  be 

had  from  the  Honorary  Librarian. 

Icelandic  Literary  Society  of  Copenhagen  and  Reykjavik. 

Oommissloners  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — The  Viking   Club   Book  Agency.     Prospectus 
may  be  hid  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  to  whom  gubscriptions  (8s.  per  annum)  must  be  paid. 


Goodfellow. 

,,        Deerness,  Magnus  Spf.kce. 

,,        Orphir,  Robert  Flett, 

,,  ,,         A,  W.  Johnston,  C/tamuan  o/ 

Cou7icil. 
Saxony,  Rev,  C,  A.  Moore,  M.A.,  B.C.L. 
Shetland,  Baltasound,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby, 
Vice-President. 

,,  Lerwick,  Rev.  Thomas  Mathewson. 

Somersetshire,  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Wirral  (Cheshire).  A.  C.  Nicholson, 
York,  Gkoboe  A.  Auden,  M.D. 
Yorkshire,  Colonel  Hobart,  Vice-President. 

,.  Upper  Wharfdale,  E,  E.  Speight, 

B.A„  F.R.G.S. 
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ADDITIONAL    GIFTS    TO    LIBRARY. 


The  following  gifts  have  been  made  to  the  Library  : — 

GIVEN    BY 

Haakon  Schetelig. 

•*  Norske  Oldsager."  Arranged  and  explained  by  O.  Rygh.  With 
Wood  Engravings  by  C.  F.  Lindberg.  In  Three  Parts. 
Christiania,  1880-1885. 
"  Austreimstenen.  En  Billedsten  fra  Nordfjord."  With  3  Illustra- 
tions. By  Haakon  Schetelig.  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog, 
1907.     No.  II. 

The  Author. 

"  Oldsagn  om  Godtjod,  Bidrag  til  Etnisk  Kildeforsknings  Metode 
mad  saerligt  henblik  pa  Folke-stamsagn."  By  Gudmund 
Schiitte.     Copenhagen,  1907. 

The  Author. 

"Manx  Crosses."  By  P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  F.S.A.,Scot.  London, 
1907. 

Professor  W.  G,  Collingwood. 

**  Anglian   and   Anglo-Danish    Sculpture   in    the  North   Riding  of 

Yorkshire."    By  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M. A.,  F.S. A.    Reprinted 

from  The  Yorkshire  Archaological  Journal,    Vol.  XIX.     1907. 
''The  Bondwoman:  A  Story  of  the  Northmen  in  Lakeland."     By 

W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.     London,  1896. 
"■  Coniston  Tales."     By  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A. 
"The    Fesole    Club    Papers."      By    W.    G.    Collingwood,     M.A. 
Reprints  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Ctimherland  and  Westmorland 

Antiquarian  and  Aichaological  Society. 
"  An    Icelandic    Prose    Reader."       With    Notes,    Grammar,    and 

Glossary.     By  Dr.  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  and  F.  York  Powell, 

M.A. 

The  Author. 

"  Diplomatarium  Fasroense :  F0royskt  Fodnbraevasavn,  viS 
sdguligum  rannsoknum."  Part  I.  By  Jakob  Jakobsen. 
Torshavn  and  Copenhagen,   1907. 

The  Translator. 

"Kalevala:  the  Land  of  Heroes."  Translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.,  London,  n.d. 

The  Author. 

"Bury  St.  Edmunds:  Notes  and  Impressions."  By  Rev.  H.  J. 
Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A.,  Litt.D.     London,   1907. 
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J.  p.  Emslie. 

"  Edda,  ou  Monuments  de  la  Mythologie  et  de  la  Poesie  des 
Anciens  Peuples  du  Nord."     By  P.  H.  Mallet. 

Roland  Sinclair. 

"  Documents  concerning  the  Convention  in  Moss,  1814."     Edited 

by  Dr.  Y.  Nielsen. 
"  Documents   concerning   the   Invasion   of  the   Great    Powers  at 
Copenhagen  and  Christiania  in  1814."     2  Parts.      Edited  by 
Dr.  Y.  Nielsen. 
The  Author. 

"  Frithiof    the    Bold.        A    Drama    based     upon     the    Ancient 
Scandinavian  Legend."     By  F.  I.  Winbolt.     1902. 
The  Author. 

"  L'ancienne  Coutume  de  Normande."     By  W.  L.  de  Gruche. 
Rev.  Thos.  Mathewson. 

Two   Copies  of  the   "  Up-Helli-aa "    Song.      By   J.    J.    Haldane 

Burgess,  M.A.     1897. 
"Macbeth,  Earl  Siward  and  Dundee."     By  Geo.  Stephens. 
"  The  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Shetland."     By  G.  A.  Gibson. 

B.  E.  Bendixen. 

"  Havedyrkning  i  Bergen  i  ^Eldre  Tid."     By  O.  Olafsen  ; 

and  the  following  Pamphlets  by  B.  E.  Bendixen  : — 
"  Fornlevninger  i  S0nd  Hordland."     1897-1898. 
"  Fornlevninger  i  Hardanger."     1892. 
**  Runebjerget  ved  Veblungsnaes."     1872. 
"  Udgravninger  og  Unders0gelser."     I.     1889, 
"  Laerebog  i  de  Nordiske  Landes  Handelsgeografi."     1900. 
"  Aus   der   Mittelalterlichen  Sammlung  des  Museum  in  Bergen." 

V.-X.     1893-1901. 
"  Gimmestad  Kirke,  Nordfjord."     1905. 
"  Kalkmaleri  i  Dale  Kirke,  Lyster." 
"  Om  nogle  nedrevne  kirker  i  Sogn."     1902. 
"  Undredals  Kirke  i  Sogn."     1902. 
**  Kirkerne  i  S0ndre  Bergenhus  Amt  Bygninger  og  Inventarium." 

1904-7.     3  Parts. 
"Tillseg  og  Rettelser  til  Hildebrand  Meyers  Bergens  Beskrivelse." 

1905  6.     2  Parts. 
"  Samlinger    til    den     Ber0mmelige     og     Navnkundige     Norske 

Handel  Stads  Beskrivelse  "  ved  Borgemester  Meyer.     1904-5. 

3  parts. 
"Bergens  Historiske  Forening."     Nos.  1-12.     1895-1906. 

F.  A.  Bather. 

"The     Linnean     Bicentenary."      Reprinted     from     The    Museum 

Journal.     1907. 
"Linnean     Celebrations    in     Sweden."       Reprinted     from     The 
Antiquary,  November,  1907. 

Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.A.,Scot. 

"  Annual  Reports  and  Proceedings  of  the  Barrow  Naturalists' 
Field  Club  and  Literary  and  Scientific  Association." 
Vol.  XVIIL     Barrow-in-Furness,   1907. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southampton. 
A  6-inch  Map  of  Shetland.     201. 
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Other  Additions. 

"  Odin's  Horse,  Yggdrasill."     By  Eirikr  Magnusson,  M.A.     London,  1895, 

"  Nationalmuseet  Hundrede  Aar  efter  Grurdlaeggelsen."  By  Sophus 
Muller.     Copenhagen,  1907.     (G.  E.  C.  Gad). 

"The  Young  Norseman."  By  W.  B.  Rands.  Illustrated  by  M.  M. 
Williams.     London,  1907.     (David  Nutt). 

"Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse."  By  Sir  G.  W.  Dasent.  London, 
n.d.     The  London  Library.     (G.  Routledge  &  Sons,  Ltd.) 

"  Stories  from  the  Saga  of  '  Burnt  Njal.'  Part  L  The  Story  of  Gunnar." 
By  Beatrice  E.  Clay,  B.A.     London,  n.d.     (Horace  Marshall  &  Son). 

•*  Danske  Studier."     1904,  and  Part  4.     1907. 

Proceedings  of  the  Cornell  University  Library.     1907. 

,,  ,,       East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,     1907. 

,,  ,,       Royal  Norwegian  Society  of  Sciences. 

"  Zetland  Family  Histories  :  being  a  new,  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
'  Zetland  County  Families.'  "  By  Francis  J.  Grant,  W.S.  Lerwick, 
1907.     (T.  &  J.  Manson). 

"On  British  Stone  Circles."  By  E.  M.  Nelson.  London,  1907.  (R. 
Atkinson). 

"Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish."  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
D.C.L.     New  Edition.     London,  1907.     (Macmillan). 

**  Beowulf,  an  old  En^^lish  Epic  (the  earliest  epic  of  the  Germanic  Race)." 
Translated  into  modern  English  prose  by  Wentuorth  Huyshe,  with 
notes  and  illustrations.     London,  1907.     (Routledge). 

"The  Church  in  Orkney."  By  John  Smith.  Kirkwall.  1907.  (W.  R. 
Mackintosh). 

"The  Scots'  Peerage,  founded  on  Wood's  Edition  of  Sir  Robert 
Douglas's  Peerage  of  Scotland,  containing  an  Historical  and 
Genealogical  account  of  the  nobility  of  that  Kingdom."  Edited  by 
Sir  James  B.  Paul,  Lord  Lyon  King  of  Arms.  Vol.  L  Edinburgh, 
1904.     (David  Douglas). 

"  Ancient  Britain  and  the  Invasions  of  Julius  Caesar."  By  T.  Rice 
Holmes,  Hon.  Litt.D.  (Dublin).     Oxford,  1907.     (Clarendon  Press). 

"European  Animals:  their  Geological  History  and  Geographical 
Distribution."  By  R.  F.  Scharff,  Ph.D.,  B.Sc,  Swiney  Lecturer  in 
Geology.     London,  1907.     (Archibald  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd.) 

The  Oxford  Year  Book  and  Directory,  1906. 

Other  Gifts. 

J.   W.   CURSITER,   F.S.A.,Scot. 

Cast  of  the  newly-found  Inscription  in  Branch-Runes  from  the 
Brodgar  Circle,  Stenness,  Orliuey. 

-The  Wick  Barrow  Excavation  Fund. 

Sixteen  Photographs  of  the  Excavations  and  finds  at  Wick  Mound 
taken  by  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  and  Two  Photographs  of 
one  of  the  Skulls  found  taken  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler, 
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VIKING     BIBLIOGRAPHY, 

[The  Hon.  Editor  will  he  glad  ij  members  generally  will  help  to  make  the 
Bibliography  as  complete  as  possible  by  sending  word  of  any  hooks,  or  articles  in 
local  newspapers,  magazines,  &'C.,  suitable  for  notice,  or  by  forivarding  cuttings  of 
the  same.  Communications  should  be  addressed  to  Albany  F.  Major,  "  Bifr^st,'" 
30,  the  Waldrons,  Croydon.'] 

Besides  the  books,  &c.,  of  the  year  included  under  Gifts  and 
Additions  to  the  Library,  we  note  the  following:  — 

Publications  by  Members. 
By  Professor  T.  N.  Toller,  M.A, 

"An  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  based  on  the  Manuscript  Collections 
of  the  late  Joseph  Bosworth,"  Supplement  by  T.  Northcote 
Toller.     Part  I,,  A— Eor];.     Oxford,  1908. 

By  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  D.Litt.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  F.R.S.L. 

Chapters  on  "  Historic  Norfolk  "   "  Castleacre,"   "Norman  Fonts 
in  Norfolk,"  &c.,  in  "  Memorials  of  Old  Norfolk."     London, 
1908. 
By  the  late  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

"  Pre-Norman  Cross-Shaft  recently  found  at  Newent,  Gloucester- 
shire," in  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated  Arch^ologist,  July,  1907, 

By  P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  F.S.A.,Scot. 

"  Inscription  in  Anglian  Runes,  from  Kirk  Maughold,  Isle  of 
Man,"  in  The  Reliquary,  October,   1907. 

By  G.  A.  AuDEN.  M.A.,  M.D.Cantab, 

"Pre-Conquest    Cross    at    Rolleston,    Staffs.,    in    The    Reliquary, 
January,  1908. 
By  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M  A.,  M.R.C.S. 

"Local  Traditions  of  the  Quantocks  "  in  Folk-Lore,  March,  1908. 

Forthcoming. 

By  Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  MA.,  F  S.A. 

"  Scandinavian  Britain."     In  the  Press.     (S  P.C.K.) 

By  Rev.  W.  C.  Green,  M.A. 

"  Translations  from  the  Icelandic,  Prose  and  Verse."  In  the 
Press.     (Chatto  and  Windus). 

By  Roland  St.  Clair. 

"  Orkney."     Vol.  I.  of  the  Lineage  Library.     British  Series. 

Other  Publications. 

"  Nordisk    Aandsliv  i    Vikingetid    og    Tidlig   Middelalder."      By    Axel 
Olrik.     Copenhagen    and   Christiania,    1907. 

"Corolla  Sancti    Edmundi."     Edited  with  a  Preface  by    Lord  Francis 
Hervey.     London,  1907. 

'*  National  Life  and  Character  in  Early  English  Literature."     By  Edmund 

Dale,  M.A.,  D.Litt.     Cambridge,  1907. 
"The    Roman,   Angle    and    Dane    in    East    Yorkshire."     By    Thomas 

Sheppard,     F.G.S.     Transactions    of    the    "Hull    Scientific    and    Field 

Naturalists'    Club."     Vol.   IV.     Part  I. 
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GIFTS     TO     THE     FUNDS,    1907. 


E.  Magnusson 
A.   F.   Major 
A.   H.   Patterson 
Rev.  J.  C.  Russell 
G.   A.   Auden  . . 
Miss  Horsford 
E.  E.  Ivanovich 


GIFTS   TO   OLD-LORE    SERIES 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker  .. 
Sir  J.  D.  Marwick 


£ 
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WICK    BARROW   EXCAVATIONS. 

Collected  by  the  Viking  Club  from  Members  and  others. 

VV.  T.  Crampton 

J.  Harris  Stone 

A.  G.  Chater 

Anon 

Professor  T.  N.  Toller 

F.  G.  Smart,  F.S.A.    .. 

R.  H.   Hodgkin 

Mrs.  Pocklington-Coltman 

Lt. -Colonel  W.  E.   L.  Morgan 

Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  F.S.A 

Miss  S.  C.   Riicker 

A.  F.  Major 

Rev.  J.  Inge 

C.  Candler 

A.  G.  Moffat 

Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  Litt.D. 
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The  Council  of  the  Viking  Club  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  statements 
or  opinions  appearing  in  papers  in,  or  communications  to,  the  Saga-Book, 
the  authors  alone  being  answerable  for  the  same. 


REPORTS    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE 
MEETINGS    OF    THE    CLUB. 


FIFTEENTH     SESSION,     1907. 


MEETING,    JANUARY    25TH. 

Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (President),  in   the 

Chair. 

The  Chairman  delivered  his  Presidential  Address,  "  A 
Shetland  Legend  from  Fljotsdaela  Saga,"  which  is 
printed  on  pp.  272-87. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  Major  and  Mr. 
Johnston  took   part 


MEETING,    FEBRUARY  22ND. 
Professor  I.  Gollancz,  Litt.D  ,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Major  exhibited  a  "Lucky  bone,"  kindly 
lent  by  Dr.  Auden.^ 

Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Hon  Sec,  Irish  Texts  Society, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Gael  and  the  Gall  :  some  Notes 
on  Ireland  under  the  Norseman,"  printed  on  pp.  363-92 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mrs.  Green,  Mr. 
Alfred   Nutt,   Mr.   Seton,  and  Mr.    Major   took  part. 


MEETING,    MARCH    22ND. 

Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (President),  in  the 

Chair. 

The   following   papers  were  read:  — 
"  The  Earliest  Vikings  in  the  West,"  printed  on  pp. 
288-96,  and  "The  Authorship  of  the  Orkneyinga  Saga," 

iSee  Part  I.,  p.  178. 
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which  has  appeared  in  ''  Old-Lore,"  by  Jon  Stefansson, 
Ph.D.,  Vice-President  ; 

"  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-lore,"  by  A.  W.  Johnston, 
F. S.A.Scot.,   Chairman  of  the  Council  ; 

"  Notes  on  Church  Dedications  to  St.  Olaf  in  the 
British  Isles,"  by  Albany  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL    MEETING,    APRIL    26TH. 

Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (President),  in   the 

Chair. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  on  Friday,  April  26th,  at  8  p.m.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  Statement  of  Accounts 
and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  were  laid  before  the 
meeting.  They  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  will  be 
found  on  pp.  211-17.  The  Officers  of  the  Club  were  also 
elected   for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Eirikr  Magniisson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Life  Member  and 
Hon.  Vice-President,  then  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper 
on  "  The  Last  of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth,"  which  is 
printed  on  pages  308-40. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  President-elect,  in  proposing  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Magniisson  for  his  paper,  said 
he  felt  bound  to  speak  in  defence  of  Bishop  Gudmund 
Arason  against  the  view  of  his  character  and  conduct 
put  forward  by  the  lecturer,  who  had  not,  in  the  speaker's 
opinion,  done  the  bishop  justice.  His  own  views  on  this 
point  had  very  recently  been  brought  before  the  Club 
in  the  paper  on  the  bishop  which  he  had  read  at  the 
meeting  in  March. ^  Mr.  A.  F.  Major  seconded  the  vote 
of   thanks,   which  was   adopted   by   acclamation. 


ANNUAL    DINNER,    JUNE    5TH. 

The  Annual   Dinner  was  held  at  the  Trocadero   Res- 
taurant on  Wednesday,  June  5th,  at  7-45  p.m.,  Professor 
1  See  paper  on  "  Gudmund  Arason  "  in  Part  I.  pp.  86 — 103. 
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W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.,  President,  in  the  Chair.  The  Vice- 
Chairmen  were :  Mr.  H.  L.  Braskstad  (Vice-Consul  for 
Norway),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  Vice-Presidents.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  D.C.L.,  was  the  guest  of  the  evening, 
and  among  the  large  gathering  present  were  Lady  Pol- 
lock, Mr.  Irgens  (Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Legation), 
Professor  Gollancz,  Professor  G.  Saintsbury  and  Mrs. 
Saintsbury,  Froken  Rodolfa  Lhombino,  Mr.  Sveinbjorn 
Sveinbjornsson,  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  Club,  and 
many  other  members  and  friends,  the  company  number- 
ing about  55  in  all.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury  having  responded  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
Guests,"  the  President,  in  responding  to  that  of  "  The 
Club,"  proposed  by  Professor  Gollancz,  touched  with 
deep  feeling  on  the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  Club  in 
the  death  of  Dr.  Karl  Blind,  a  former  Past-President 
and  valued  member  of  their  Society,  whose  eminent  ser- 
vices in  promoting  its  aims  and  objects  could  never  be 
forgotten.  Dealing  with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the 
Club,  he  said  that  the  great  justification  for  their  studies 
was  that  they  were  part  of  the  humanities,  and  in  this 
connection  they  were  especially  grateful  to  Mr.  Colling- 
wood,  their  late  President,  for  his  valuable  work  in  con- 
nection with  Northern  and  antiquarian  studies  and  research. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  some  charming  Norwegian 
songs  were  contributed  by  Froken  Rodolfa  Lhombino 
and  Mr.  Sveiribjorn  Sveinbjornsson,  the  words  of  the 
latter's  dramatic  composition,  "  Valagisla,"  having  (it 
was  stated)  been  written  by  Hannes  Hafstein,  Minister 
of  State  for  Iceland. 


MEETING,    JULY    5TH. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker,   M.A.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The    following    resolutions    proposed    by    the    Council 
were  adopted  :  — - 

I.     Publications    Guarantee    Funds. — The  Council   shall 
have  power  to  draw  upon  the  Endowment  Fund  of  the  Club 
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and  the  Life  Subscription  Fund  of  the  Old-Lore  Series,  to  the 
extent  of  one-third  of  each  Fund,  on  account  of  the  Club  and 
Old- Lore  Series  respectively,  to  pay  for  researches,  etc., 
required  to  be  made  in  the  preparation  of  works  in  advance 
of  their  publication,  and  for  such  works  as  are  not  fully  sub- 
scribed for  at  the  time  of  their  publication,  subject  to  the 
previous  approval  of  an  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Club 
in  the  case  of  each  work.  All  such  advances  shall  be  refunded 
out  of  additional  subscriptions  and  donations  received  towards 
such  works  and  from  the  first  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus 
stock  of  same. 

II.  Tlie  Council  shall  have  power  to  draw  upon  the 
Publications  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Club,  on  account  of 
Volume  II.  of  the  Translation  Series,  *' Saemundar  Edda," 
Part  I. 

III.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  draw  upon  the 
Publications  Guarantee  Fund  of  the  Old-Lore  Series  on 
account  of  the  Surveys  of  Place-names  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  following  paper  was  then  read: — "Sea  Traffic  in 
the  Viking"  Age,"  by  Professor  Alexander  Bugge,  Hon. 
Life  Member,  which  will  be  printed  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Saga-Book.  Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Mr. 
Major,  and  Mr.  Marchant  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed,  in  which  great  regret  was  expressed  at 
the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  Norway  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  ill- 
ness of  his  father.  Professor  Sophus  Bugge. 


MEETING,    NOVEMBER    22ND. 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  President  gave  his  Inaugural  Address  on  "  Iceland 
and  the  Humanities,"  which  is  printed  on  pp.  341-53. 


MEETING,   DECEMBER   20TH. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

'  It  was  reported  that  the  following  address  had  been 
sent  to  the  King  of  Sweden  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  that  country  :  — 
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To  His  Majesty  King  Gustavus  V.  of  Sweden. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty  : 

We,  the  members  of  the  Viking  Club,  desire  to  express  to 
Your  Majesty  the  sympathy  which  we  feel  with  you  and  your 
Royal  House  and  the  people  of  Sweden  in  the  grievous  loss  of 
your  father,  His  Late  Majesty  King  Oscar  H.,  a  Monarch  loved 
by  His  people,  admired  as  an  author  and  venerated  by  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world. 

Our  thoughts  are  with  you  on  this  sad  occasion,  as  it  is  the 
object  of  the  Club  to  study  and  preserve  the  memories  of 
olden  times  in  the  North:  and  in  commemorating  these  and 
the  friendship  and  kinship  which  link  together  the  Swedish 
and  British  peoples,  we  trust  under  Your  Majesty's  rule  the 
kingdom  of  Sweden  may  prosper  and  increase,  and  through 
the  close  bonds  of  marriage  which  now  unite  Sweden  with  the 
Royal  House  of  Great  Britain  may  attain  great  felicity. 

That  Your  Majesty  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  may  enjoy 
a  long  life  of  peace  with  serene  happiness  is  the  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)     W.  P.  Ker,  President. 

(Signed)     Amy  Johnston,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dec.  nth,  1907. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  — 

"  Notes  on  a  Decorated  Bucket  from  the  Oseberg  Find," 
by  Professor  G.  Gustafson,  Hon.  Life  Member,  which  is 
printed  on  pp.  297-307 ; 

"  The  Viking"  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge,  made  to  rise 
and  fall  with  the  tide:  discovered  in  1886,  near  Glam- 
ford-Brigg,  N.  Lincolnshire,"  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hunt, 
M.A.,  which  is  printed  on  pp.  355-62. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
papers  Miss  Riicker,  Mr.  Lowerison,  Mr.  Major,  and  Mr. 
Kirby  took  part. 


ORKNEY  AND   SHETLAND   OLD-LORE   SERIES. 

The  proceedings  of  the  year  were  signalized  by  the 
inauguration  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-Lore  Series 
and  the  issue  of  the  first  four  numbers  of  "  Old-Lore." 
Some  notice  of  the  contents  will  be  found  in  our  review 
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columns  (page  419),  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  recording 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  new  venture  and 
greeted  the  strenuous  labours  of  the  Editors  of  "  Orkney 
and  Shetland  Old-Lore,"  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  Chairman 
of  the  Council,  and  our  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  Johnston, 
together  with  their  coadjutor,  Dr.  Jon  Stefansson.  In 
their  hands  the  new  enterprise  of  the  Club  has  won  golden 
opinions  both  at  home  and  abroad,  including  direct 
recognition  by  the  Norwegian  Government,  has  appealed 
to  Orkneymen  and  Shetlanders  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  brought  not  a  few  recruits  to  the 
Viking  Club,  the  parent  of  the  endeavour. 


WICK  BARROW  EXCAVATIONS. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Viking  Club  also  joined 
with  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  His- 
tory Society  in  a  thorough  investigation  of  Wick  Barrow, 
which  stands  near  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
mouth  of  the  river  Parrett,  in  the  parish  of  Stogursey 
in  Somerset.  The  circular  sent  to  members  inviting 
their  co-operation,  as  well  as  the  District  Report  for 
Somerset  in  last  year's  Saga-Book  (pp.  48,  49  of  this 
volume)  show  the  grounds  there  were  for  thinking  the 
mound  might  hold  an  important  Scandinavian  burial, 
and  the  Council  considered  that  the  desirability  of 
settling  the  point  fully  justified  the  Club  in  lending  its 
assistance  to  the  local  Society  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  decided  once  and  for  all.  The  work  was 
carried  out  in  April  and  September  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Som.erset  Society  and  Curator  of  their 
Museum  in  Taunton  Castle.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler, 
our  Hon.  District  Secretary  for  the  County,  and  Mr. 
Albany  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor,  were  present  throughout 
;the  excavations  on  behalf  of  the  Viking  Club,  and  many 
members  of  both  Societies  visited  the  work  during  its 
progress. 
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The  hopes  of  a  find  of  pecuHar  interest  to  our  club 
were  not  destined  to  be  realized,  as  the  barrow  proved  to 
belong  to  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  Although  it  was  finally 
discovered  that  the  niound  had  been  broken  in  Roman 
days  and  the  central  interment  removed,  several 
important  burials  with  relics  and  remains  of  great 
interest  w^ere  foiind.  Moreover,  the  mound  was 
structurally  of  a  very  remarkable  and  unusual  character, 
and  the  nearest  analogues  to  it  are  apparently  to  be 
found  in  certain  barrows  of  the  Early  Bronze  Age  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.  The  work  was  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Gray  in  a  most  thorough  and  scientific  manner. 
His  Report  of  it,  which  promises  to  be  a  model  of  what 
such  a  Report  should  be,  will  be  issued  to  subscribers 
and  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.^  Owing  to 
its  fulness  of  detail  and  consequent  great  length,  and  to 
the  fact  that  the  results  of  the  work  have  been  shown  to 
be  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  Club,  it  will 
unfortunately  not  be  possible  to  print  it  in  full  in  the 
Saga-Book,  but  as  it  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  March 
20th,  igo8,  an  abstract  will  appear  in  the  Report  of  the 
Proceedings  in  the  next  Saga-Book. 

As  will  appear  from  the  District  Report  for  Somerset, 
on  pp.  237-41,  the  supplementary  work  to  be  carried  out  by 
the  Wick  Excavation  Fund  has  already  borne  direct 
fruit  for  the  researches  of  the  Club  by  fixing  the  date 
of  the  supposed  "  Danish  '  battle-burials  at  Cannington 
Park  as  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 

1  Members  wishing  for  copies  (post  free  4/6 ;  two  copies  8/6)  should 
apply   to  H.   St.   George  Gray,  Taunton  Castle,  Somerset. 
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METHODS    OF    WORK. 

Daring  the  year  igo6  the  work  of  the  Club  inchided  :— The 
holding  of  seven  meetings  for  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers 
on  Northern  subjects;  visits  to  Bridgwater;  the  Exhibition  of 
Water  Colour  Drawings  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bt.  ;  the 
social  function  of  the  Annual  dinner;  adding  to  the  Library  and 
Museum  ;  the  survey  of  Orkney  Place- Names  ;  and  the  foundation 
of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-lore  Series. 

The  Council  recommend  that  the  work  of  the  Club  should 
be  continued  on  similar  lines  during  the   forthcoming  year. 

MEETINGS. 

January  igth. — Presidential  Address,  "  The  Archseology  of 
the  Vikings  in  England,"  with  lantern  illustrations. 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President. 

February  i6th. — "  Gringolet,  Gawain's  Horse."  Professor 
I.  Gollancz,  Litt.D.,  Secretary  to  the  British  Academy. 

March  i6th. — "The  Life  of  Bishop  Gudmund  Arason." 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A. 

April  27th. — Annual  General  Meeting,  followed  by  an 
Exhibition  of  Orkney  Drawings  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,  Bt.,  with  descriptions  by  A.  W.  Johnston, 
F.S.A.Scot.,  Chairman  of  Council. 

October  26th. — Joint  Meeting  with  the  "  Somerset  Men  in 
London,"  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  "  Legends  and 
Traditions  of  the  Quantock  Districts,  with  special 
reference  to  possibly  Scandinavian  Odinic  Survivals." 
Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Dist.  Secretary. 

November  23rd. — "  Notes  on  the  Danish  Moat  at  Fulham," 
and  "  Runes  amongst  Ogham  Illustrations  in  Old  Irish 
MSS."     G.  M.  Atkinson,  Vice-President. 

Some  Flint  Implements  found  by  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison, 
Hon.  District  Secretary  for  Norfolk,  on  the  site  of  a 
so-called  "  Danish  "  Camp  in  Norfolk  were  shown. 

December  14th. — "  Scandinavian  Folk  Songs,"  with  vocal 
illustrations.     Sveinbjorn  Sveinbjornsson. 

ROYAL    ADDRESSES. 

An  Address  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  his  father.  King 
Christian  IX.,  was  presented  to  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

'  H.M.  the  King  of  Norway,  during  his  visit  to  England  in 
autumn,  graciously  received  a  deputation  of  the  Club  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  and  accepted  an  illuminated  address. 
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EXCURSION. 

June  2nd  to  4th.— Bridgwater  and  the  country  of  King 
Alfred's  Campaign  trom  Athelney  in  878,  was  visited  by  members 
of  the  Club  and  friends,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler. 

ANNUAL    DINNER. 

The  Annual  Dinner,  attended  by  66  members  and  guests, 
was  held  on  June  12th,  at  the  Hotel  Dieudonne.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  the  President,  and  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  F.  Nansen,  the  Norwegian  Minister,  was  enter- 
tained as  the  Guest  of  the  Club. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Saga-Book  for  1905  has  been  issued  to  all  Members  for 
1905,  and  to  Members  elected  in   1906, 

The  Saga-Book  for  1906  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  will 
be  issued  in  April  to  Members  who  have  paid  their  subscription. 

The  following  Publications  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  :  — 

(i)  Translation  Series,  Vol.  II.  Ssemundar  Edda  Part  I.,  the 
Mythological  Poems.  Translated  and  edited  by  Olive 
Bray,  illustrated  by  W.  G.  CoUingwood. 

(2)  A  short  guide  to  Old  Norse  (Icelandic)  Literature.  By  Jon 
Stefansson,  Ph.D. 

Presentation  Volume — "  Thingsteads  of  England  and  Scot- 
land," by  F.  T.  Norris,  will  shortly  be  issued.  This  volume  is 
presented  to  the  Members  of  the  Club  by  Miss  C.  Horsford, 
Vice-President. 

ORKNEY    AND    SHETLAND    OLD=LORE    SERIES. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy-two  copies  of  the  first  year's 
issues  of  the  Old-Lore  Series  have  been  subscribed  for.  Each 
quarterly  will  include  (i)  Miscellany,  and  (2)  Records  or  other 
special  work.  The  Norwegian  Government  has  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Editors  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Professor 
A.  Taranger  in  Scotland  during  igo6,  in  advance  of  their  being 
printed  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  the  Diplomaiarium 
Norvegicum.  These  documents  include  Norse,  Scotch,  and 
Latin  deeds  relating  to  Orkney  and  Shetland,  and  will  appear 
in  the  July  Number  ot  Old -Lore.  The  April  and  October 
numbers  will  commence  a  series  of  volumes  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Sasines.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  to  issue  Mr.  G.  F. 
Black's  translation  of  Professor  Haegstad's  work  on  the  Foula 
ballad. 

COMMITTEES,     etc. 

The  following  Members  have  been  appointed  a  Publications 
Committee  :  G.  M.  Atkinson,  W.  G.  CoUingwood,  A.  F,  Major. 

Mr.  A.  Shaw  Mellor  has  been  elected  Hon.  Treasurer  in 
place  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  resigned. 
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LIBRARY    AND    MU5EUM. 

The  collection  of  books  and  antiqnities  is  in  the  charge 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  Hon.  Librarian.  A  catalogue  has  been 
printed  and  may  be  had  for  6d.  The  Hon.  Librarian  will  be 
glad  to  receive  gifts  of  books  and  antiqnities  to  the  Library  and 
Museum,  and  cases  for  books  and  exhibits.  Members  may 
obtain  books  on  loan  on  payment  ol  carriage. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

During  the  year  1906  the  Chib  lost  two  Subscribing  and  one 

Honorary   member   by  death  and  seven  by  withdrawal,  while  21 

Subscribing  Members  and  one   Honorary  Life  Member  have  been 

added    to  the    roll,    and    the  exchange    of    Proceedings    arranged 

with  one  Society. 

Of  46  Honorary  Members,  32  were  re-elected,  and  four 
enrolled  as  Subscribing  Members. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  Membership  consisted  of  10 
Honorary  Life,  31  Hotjorary,  and  216  Subscribing  Members,  of 
which  22  have  compounded  and  are  compounding  by  instalments 
for  their  subscriptions,  while  Proceedings  are  exchanged  with  14 
Societies. 

STATEMENTS    OF    ACCOUNTS. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  B  lance  Sheet  and  Accounts  for 
the  year  ending  December  31st,   1906,  are  appended. 

Adopted  by  the  Council^ 

A,  W.  JOHNSTON,  Chairman. 
Feb.  9th,  1907. 
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REPORTS   OF  DISTRICT  SECRETARIES 

AND 

HON.   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 


NOTES    ON    ''DANES'    SKINS." 

By    H.    ST.    GEORGE    GRAY, 
Hon.  Corresponding  Member. 

IT  is  perhaps  a  little  surprising  that  in  the  twelve 
parts  of  the  SagA-Book  already  published  there  is 
only  one  reference  to  a  "  Dane's  skin."  ^  This  fact 
induces  me  to  bring  tt>gether  several  instances  which 
have  come  to  my  notice  from  time  to  time,  the  majority 
having  been  previously  recorded,  scattered,  however,  in 
various   periodicals   and   transactions   of  societies. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  such  an  account  as  the 
following  is  by  any  means  exhaustive,  but  it  will  doubt- 
less be  the  means  of  bringing  to  light  other  examples 
unknown  to  the  writer  of  these  notes. 

The  average  mind  generally  regards  flaying  alive  as 
extremely  gruesome.  "  There  is  an  ancient  legend  of 
Apollo  having  flayed  Marysas  alive  for  his  presumption 
in  challenging  the  god  to  a  musical  contest."  An  en- 
graving is  known  of  Marysas  tied  to  a  tree,  head  down- 
wards, whilst  Apollo  was  stripping  off  his   skin.^ 

Some  accounts  state  that  the  Emperor  Valerian  was 
flayed  alive;  others  that  he  was  skinned  after  death. 
As  the  captive  of  Sapor,  King  of  the  Persians,  in  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  Valerian,  arrayed  in  his 
imperial  robes,  is  stated  to  have  been  dragged  about  from 
town  to  town  at  the  wheels  of  a  chariot,  and  when  Sapor 

1  Saga-Book,  IV.,  117. 

'^Notes  and  Queries,   loth  ser.,  I,  352.     In  the  Bible  there  is  a  hint  of 
similar  proceedings  (and  dismemberment)  in  Micah  iii.  3. 
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desired  to  mount  his  horse,  Valerian  was  made  to  lie 
down  as  a  footstool.  When  at  length  he  died,  not  even 
then  could  the  Persians  loose  their  hold  upon  him. 
"  They  had  his  body  skinned,  painted  the  hide  red,  and 
hung  it   up    in    their   chief    temple." 

According  to  the  generally  received  tradition,  the 
apostle  St.  Bartholomew  was  flayed  alive  and  crucified 
with  his  head  downwards,  at  Albanopolis  in  Armenia, 
or,   according  to   Nicephorus,   at   Urbanopolis   in  Cilicia. 

A  figure,  on  the  tower  of  West  Cranmore  Church, 
Somerset,  having  indications  on  the  legs  of  the  skin 
being  stript  off,  is  almost  certainly  that  of  the  patron 
saint,  St.  Bartholomew.^ 

From  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  we  learn  that  in  the 
days  of  King  Morvid  a  certain  king  of  the  Moranians 
landed  with  a  great  force  on  the  shore  of  Northumber- 
land. Morvid  won  the  victory,  and  after  having  glutted 
his  blood-thirst  by  putting  his  foes  to  death,  he,  becom- 
ing weary,  ordered  others  "  to  be  skinned  alive  and 
burned  after  they  were  skinned!'  ^ 

With  what  mixed  feelings  of  horror  and  interest  we, 
as  children,  learnt  in  our  earliest  text-books  of  history 
of  the  skilful  bowman,  who  shot  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion, 
when  laying  siege  to  the  Castle  of  Chaluz,  being  flayed 
alive  by  one  Merchadeus,  in  spite  of  the  "  Lion- 
hearted's  "  dying  orders  that  his   life  should  be  spared. 

Hugo  de  Cressyngham,  Chief  Justice  Itinerant  in  the 
North  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  was  flayed 
by  the  exasperated  Scots  at  Strivelyn,  A.D.   1296. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  feared  being  flayed  alive  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  perhaps  learnt  the  atrocity  from  the 
Moors.^ 

There  is  evidence  of  flaying  having  been  practised  at 
qiiite  a  late  date.  Throsby,  in  his  "  History  of  Leicester- 
shire,"   published    in    i/QO,   related    the    circumstances    of 

/■'^Proc.  Som.  Arch.  Soc,  Liii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  40. 
'^ Notes  and  Queries,  loth  ser.,  1,15. 

^Op.  cit.,  gth  ser.,  XII.,  489,      For  Oriental  instances  of   flaying  see 
Grote's  "  History  of  Greece,"  IV.,  notes. 
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a  shepherd  boy,  of  Sharnford,  circa.  1700,  folding  sheep 
in  a  field  near  High  Cross,  who  was  threatened  by  some 
villains  that  they  would  skin  him  alive.  This  was  actu- 
ally carried  into  effect  in  a  hollow  in  the  field  near  High 
Cross,  his  skin  being  hung  on  a  thorn.  The  boy,  of 
course,   died   in   great   agony. 

It  is  affirmed  that  *  flaying  was  practised  at  Lyons 
during  the  French  Revolution,  and  that  the  skins  of 
the  "  aristocrats  "  were  tanned  and  made  into  boots.  "  At 
Meudon,"  says  Montgalliard,  with  considerable  calm- 
ness, "  there  was  a  tannery  of  human  skins  ;  such  of  the 
guillotined  as  seemed  worth  flaying  :  of  which  perfectly 
good  wash-leather  was  made."  Thomas  Carlyle  states 
that  the  skin  was  used  for  breeches  and  other  purposes  ; 
that  the  skin  of  the  men  was  superior  in  toughness  {con- 
sistance)  and  quality  to  shamoy  ;  and  that  of  the  women 
was  good   for  almost   nothing,   being  so  soft   in   texture. 

The  operation  of  flaying  alive  is.  shown  in  a  remark- 
able picture  in  the  Bruges  Gallery,  the  victim  being  a 
judge  who  had  collected  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
poor,  but  had  appropriated  them. 

In  Taunton  Castle  Museum  a  large  piece  of  skin  is 
shown  which  was  removed  from  the  body  of  a  man 
hanged  at  Ilchester  Gaol  ;  and  in  the  Library  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  is  a  piece  of  the  skin  of  a  man 
hanged   for  killing  his  wife.^ 

These  are  but  a  few  of  many  instances  of  flaying  that 
are  on  record. 

Flaying,  although  apparently  not  of  rare  occurrence, 
was  probably  not  a  punishment  for  any  particular  kind 
of  offence,  but  an  arbitrary  mode  of  inflicting  the  penalty 
of  death  on  pillagmg  Danes  and  others,  where  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  could  not  be  appeased  by  any 
ordinary  modes  of  punishment :  or  when  summary  ven- 
geance was  stimulated  at  a  time  of  great  popular  indigna- 
tion, especially  in  distant  places  where  the  administration 
of  the  law  might  be  imperfectly  maintained. 
^  Notes  and  Queries^  loth  ser.,  I,  352. 
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We  cannot  trace  any  English  enactment  which  inflicts 
the  penalty  of  flaying  on  any  offender  ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  was  inflicted  with  the  sanction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities/  The  penalty  for  sacrilegious 
theft,  always  considered  to  be  a  most  heinous  crime,  was 
in  any  case  of  unusual  severity.  By  the  laws  of  Alfred 
it  was  punishable  not  only  by  fine,  but  the  guilty  hand, 
unless  redeemed,  was  also  to  be  struck  off.  This  would 
tend  to  show  what  was  the  extreme  penalty  according 
to  law  :  but  the  invading  Dane  would  hardly  be  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  an  "  outlaw,"  in  the  sense  that 
the  regular  course  of  justice  did  not  apply  to  him  when 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto.  It  remains  as  a  fact  that 
whether  inflicted  at  the  bidding  of  some  powerful  thane, 
or  ecclesiastic,  or  by  popular  fury,  we  have  tangible 
evidence  that  the  dread  punishment  of  flaying  was  actu- 
ally inflicted  in  certain  cases  on  foreign  pillagers  of 
churches. 

Popular  tradition  exists  in  several  parts  of  England, 
and  especially  in  the  eastern  counties,  of  Danes,  who, 
having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  pillaging  churches,  were 
flayed.  As  a  warning  to  all  who  might  approach 
churches  with  unhallowed  and  evil  intentions,  as  a  ter- 
rible memento  of  the  villains  who  dared  to  raise  their 
sacrilegious  hands  against  the  house  of  God,  and  as  a 
ghastly  memorial  of  ecclesiastical  vengeance,  these  so- 
called   "  Danes'   skins "   were   nailed   to   church   doors ! 

The  late  Mr.  Albert  Way,  F.S.A.,  investigated  these 
matters  to  a  considerable  extent,^  and  obtained  for 
microscopical  examination,  between  the  years  1840  and 
1850,  pieces  of  these  leather-like  and  shrivelled  skins 
from    three    localities    where    the    traditions   were    extant, 

1  Mr,  W.  Winters  has  concluded  {Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ser.,  V,  311) 
that  "  punishments  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  had  the  sanction  of  the 
the  law  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  wl)en  money  was  often  paid  by  the 
offender  to  save  his  skin,  called  hyd-gyld  (hide-gelt),  a  ransom  for  one's 
hide";  but  it  is  more  likely  that  this  is  a  phrase  for  escape  from 
corporal  punishment,  or  lesser  mutilation. 

^Afchaol.Journ.,  V.  185-192. 
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viz.,  Worcester  Cathedral,  and  the  Churches  of  Had- 
stock  and  Copford  in  Essex.  These  were  all  pronounced 
by  the  late  Mr.  John  T.  Quekett,  who  was  Professor  of 
Histology  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  to  be  un- 
doubtedly human  skin,  and  he  said  that  the  examina- 
tion of  a  hair  alone,  without  the  skin,  would  have  enabled 
him  to  form  a  conclusion,  and  that  the  hair  presented 
the  characters  of  those  light-haired  people.^ 

The  Taunton  Museum  specimen  here  figured  was  be- 
queathed to  the  Somersetshire  Arch^ological  Society, 
together  with  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  antiquities,  •  i 
some  thirty  years  ago,  by  the  late  Professor  Quekett, 
and  is,  moreover,  probably  one  of  the  specimens  sent 
to  him  for  examination  from  Copford,  Essex^.  Frag- 
ments had  been  taken  from  underneath  the  iron-work 
of  the  south  door  by  a  carpenter  in  the  parish,  about 
the  year  1843,  when  the  church  was  under  repair.  Pie 
gave  at  least  one  piece  to  a  miller,  named  Eley,  at  Cop- 
ford, from  whom  a  fragment  was  procured  by  the  then 
incumbent,  the  Rev.  K.  C.  Bayley,  who  had  in  his  pos- 
session a  short  manuscript  account  of  the  parish,  written 
during  the  incumbency  of  John  Dane,  1689- 17 14,  in 
which  the  following  is  found:  — 

The  doors  of  this  Church  are  much  adorned  with  flourished  iron- 
work, underneath  which  is  a  sort  of  skin,  taken  notice  of  in  the  year 
1690,  when  an  old  man  of  Colchester,  bearing  Copford  mentioned, 
said  that  in  his  young  time  he  heard  his  master  say  that  he  had  read 
in  an  old  history  that  the  Church  was  robbed  by  Danes,  and  their 
skins  nailed  to  the  doors  ;  under  which,  some  gentlemen,  being 
curious,  went  thither  and  found  a  sort  of  tanned  skin,  thicker  than 
parchment,  which  is  supposed  to  be  human  skin,  nailed  to  the  door 
of  the  said  Church,  underneath  the  said  iron-woik.  some  of  which 
skin  is  still  to  be  seen. 

A   piece  of   "  Dane's   skin "    from   Copford,   measuring 
about    i|^in.   by    i|in.,   is    shown    in    Colchester    Museum. 

1  Professor  Quekett  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  before  the  Micro- 
scopical Society  in  1848. 

^  Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ser.,  V,  310;  loth  ser.,  I,  155.  D.  W.  Coller's 
"People's  History  of  Essex,"  1861,  p.  555.  "  The  Family  Topographer," 
by  S.  Tymms,  I,  22. 


PIECE     OF     "DANK'S     SKIN."     FROM     COPFORD  (?) 

NOW    IN    TAUNTON    CASTLE    MUSKUM,    SOMKHSKT. 


From  a  Photograph  by  H.  St.  George  Gray. 
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In  the  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  Museum,  made  by 
the  late  Mr.  J.  E.  Price,  it  is  stated  that  up  to  1878  there 
existed  an 

ancient  door  in  the  porch  of  Copford  Church  which  several  years 
previously  to  that  date  had  pieces  of  skin  attached  to  it.  These 
fragments  had  gradually  disappeared  when  the  Rev.  P.  A.  L.  Wood 
first  became  rector  of  the  parish.  Theobald,  the  clerk,  presented 
him  with  a  fragment,  which  he  said  had  been  taken  from  beneath  the 
iron-work  of  the  door. 

This  is  the  piece  which  is  now  in  Colchester  Museum. 
A  succeeding  rector,  the  Rev.  B.  Ruck  Keene,  had  also 
obtained  another  piece.  ^  The  present  rector,  the  Rev. 
E.  R.  Ruck  Keene,  informs  me  that  the  last  piece  of 
"  Dane's  skin  "  removed  from  the  door  was  found  under 
the  lock  in  1881,  and  is  preserved  in  a  glass  frame  in 
the  vestry. 

Sir  Harry  Englefield  laid  before  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, in  1789,  a  plate  of  iron  taken  from  the  door  of 
Hadstock  Church,  Essex,  with  a  portion  of  human  skin 
found  beneath  the  iron. 

When  the  north  door  of  Hadstock  Church  ^  was  re- 
moved, in  1846,  a  part  of  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville,  bearmg  ancient  iron-work 
and  massive  nails  which  served  to  secure  some  "  Dane's 
skin,"  which  was  considered  to  have  been  tanned  previ- 
ously to  its  being  laid  on  the  wood.  At  that  time  the 
strange  tradition  still  existed  among  the  peasantry  in 
the  locality,  dating,  as  it  is  recorded,  probably  from 
times  anterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Normans.  On  an 
example  from  this  place  Professor  Ouekett  found  three 
hairs,  and  he  was  able  to  state  that  the  skm  was  in  all 
probability  removed  from  the  back  of  the  Dane,  who  was 
a   fair-haired   person. 

In  March,  1904,  Alderman  Deck  exhibited  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian  Society  a  piece  of  human  skin,  being 
that  of  a  Dane  who  had  committed  sacrilege  at  the 
Church  of  Hadstock. 

^Tratis.  Essex  Archaol.  Soc,  n.s.,  Vol.  III.,  94. 

'^Saga-Book,  IV.,  117.     Notes  and  Queries,  4th  ser.,  V,  310;  loth  ser., 
I.  155- 
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About  seventy  years  ago  the  door  needed  repair,  and  under  an  iron 
bar  nailed  across  the  outside  were  found  pieces  of  skin.  The  door 
is  rounded  at  the  top,  fitting  the  early  Norman  arch,  and  the  black 
oak  boards  are  evidently  cut  with  a  hatchet  instead  of  smoothed 
with  a  plane. 1 

This  piece  of  skin  was  given  by  the  then  rector  (the 
Rev.  C.  Townley)  to  Mr.  Deck's  father.  In  the  middle 
of  the  skin  is  seen  a  hole,  which  was  made  by  the  nail 
in  fastening  it  to  the  door.  Other  pieces  of  the  skin 
can  be  seen  at  Audley  End,  and  also  in  Saffron  Walden 
Museum  ;  which  also  has  part  of  the  door-hinge  under 
which  the  skin  was   found. 

On  January  loth,  1905,  at  Stevens's  auction  rooms, 
London,  a  square  inch  of  "  Dane's  skin  "  from  Hadstock 
Church   fetched  the  sum   of  three  guineas! 

Traditions  of  the  cruel  vengeance  supposed  to  have 
been  inflicted  on  sacrilegious  Danes  are  said  to  have 
existed  in  the  little  neighbouring  town  of  Linton,  Cambs., 
but  the  vicar  has  recently  told  me  that  any  such  traditions 
must  have  originated  at  Hadstock,  which  is  only  i^  miles 
distant.  Linton  and  Hadstock  may,  however,  have  both 
been   overhauled  for  plunder  at   the  same   time. 

Quite  recently  an  article,^  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Pier- 
point,  of  Warrington,  has  come  to  my  notice,  giving 
another  Essex  parish  for  these  skins,  viz..  East  Thurrock. 
This   interesting   account   is   here   given   in   extenso  :  — 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  the  skin  of  a  robber  in  "  My 
Sayings  and  Doings,  with  Reminiscences  of  my  Life  ;  an  autobio- 
graphy of  the  Rev.  William  Quekett,  Rector  of  Warrington."  Mr. 
Quekettwas  one  day  (presumably  before  1854  when  he  was  appointed 
Rector  of  Warrington)  with  his  brother,  Prof.  Quekett,  at  the 
College  of  Surgeons.  Whilst  they  were  together  the  latter  received 
a  letter  which  contained  an  enclosure  "which  looked  like  part  of 
the  bottom  of  an  old  shoe,  of  the  thickness  of  half-a-crown,  of  a 
dark  colour,  elastic,  and  with  the  markings  of  wood  upon  it."  The 
letter  was  from  a  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of  East  Thurrock,  in 
Essex,  who  wanted  the  professor  to  tell  him,  if  possible,  what  the 
substance  was  without  having  any  particulars  of  its  history.  Having 
washed  it,  and  cut  a  thin  slice,  he  discovered  under  the  microscope 
^ Proc.  Camb.  Antiq.  Soc,  Vol.  XL,  179. 
"^ Notes  and  Queries,  loth  ser.,  Vol.  I.,  73-4. 
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that  it  had  all  the  structure  of  human  skin,  and  on  more  minute 
examination  that  it  was  the  **  skin  of  a  light  haired  man,  having  the 
hair  of  a  sandy  colour."  He  wrote  to  the  churchwarden  telling  him 
of  the  result  of  his  examination.  The  latter  replied  that  he  (the 
professor)  had  "  proved  the  truth  of  a  great  tradition  which  had 
existed  for  years  in  East  Thurrock." 

The  churchwarden  went  on  to  say  that  "on  the  west  door  of  tiie 
church  there  had  been  for  ages  an  iron  plate  of  a  foot  square,  under 
which  they  said  was  the  skin  of  a  man  who  had  come  up  the  river 
and  robbed  the  church.  The  people  had  flayed  him  alive,  and 
bolted  his  skin  under  an  iron  plate  on  the  church  door  as  a  terror  to 
all  other  marauders.  At  the  restoration  of  the  church,  which  was 
then  going  on,  this  door  had  been  removed,  and  hence  he  had  been 
able  to  send  the  specimen." 

It  appears  to  have  been  assumed  that  the  marauder  who  had  been 
skinned  was  a  Dane.  Mr.  W.  Quekett  had  a  bit  of  the  skin  fixed  as  a 
specimen  for  the  microscope,  and  wrote  on  the  slide,  "This  is  the 
skin  of  a  Dane,  who,  with  many  others,  came  up  the  river  Thames 
and  pillaged  churches.  Caught  in  the  act  at  East  Thurrock,  Essex, 
and  flayed  alive." 

The  fate  of  the  specimen  on  the  slide  is  interesting.  Mr.  Quekett 
lost  it,  and  knew  nothing  for  many  years  of  what  had  become  of  it. 
In  or  about  1884,  apparently,  he  was  reading  aloud  to  some  gentlemen 
in  the  hall  of  the  "  Palace  Hotel,"  Buxton,  an  account  of  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  at  Penzance.  In  this  account  he  came 
across  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  a  microscopic  object,  among  others 
of  special  interest,  had  been  exhibited  by  a  gentleman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, viz.,  a  *'  Dane's  skin  "  and  that  the  specimen  at  Penzance 
had  on  it,  word  for  word,  what  he  had  written  on  his  lost  treasure. 

He  exclaimed  "  Why  this  is  my  Dane's  skin  !  I  lost  it  twenty 
years  ago."  After  telling  those  present  how  he  had  obtained  the 
specimen,  he  said  aloud,  "  I  wonder  who  that  man  is."  Immediately 
afterwards  the  porter,  who  had  heard  the  conversation,  said,  "  Please, 
Mr.  Quekett,  I  can  tell  you  who  that  gentleman  is;  I  was  his  foot- 
man and  valet  for  four  years  ;  it  is  Mr.  ,  who  lives  at  

Castle,  near  Penzance."  Mr.  Quekett  wrote  at  once  to  the  gentle- 
man, whose  name  he  does  not  give,  claiming  the  specimen,  and 
asking  him  how  he  had  come  in  possession  of  it.  'J  he  gentleman 
replied  that  the  description  of  the  specimen  and  the  account  of  the 
inscription  were  perfectly  correct  ;  that  it  had  been  given  to  him  by 
a  lady  in  London  ;  that  he  greatly  valued  it;  and  that  should  Mr. 
Quekett  ever  be  in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  should  wish  to  see  it, 
he  would  have  great  pleasure  in  showing  it  to  him.     Beati  possidentes. 

Mr.  Quekett  died  at  the  Rectory,  Warrington,  on  Good  Friday, 


Yet  another  instance.      Dried    skin   was,    at    one    time, 
to  be  seen  on  the  great  northern  doorway  of  Worcester 
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Cathedral,  which  the  late  Dr.  Prattinton,  of  Bewdley, 
carefully  noted  in  his  extensive  collections  for  a  history 
of  Worcestershire.^      These  are  his  words:  — 

A  portion  of  skin,  supposed  to  be  human,  according  to  the 
tradition  that  a  man,  who  had  stolen  the  sanctus-bell  from  the  high- 
ahar  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  had  been  flayed,  and  his  skin  affixed 
to  the  north  doors,  as  a  punishment  for  such  sacrilege.  The  doors 
having  been  removed,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral, 
and  small  fragments  of  skin  may  still  be  seen  beneath  the  iron-work 
with  which  they  are  strengthened. 

These  doors  were  considered  by  Mr.  Harvey  Eginton, 
F.S.A.,  to  be  fourteenth  century,  and  probably  coeval 
with  the  work  completed  during  the  time  of  Bishop 
Wakefield,  circa.  1386;  and  if  of  that  date  the  human 
skin  was  probably  not  affixed  to  the  doors  until  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  civilization  was  rapidly 
advancing.  But,  of  course,  the  skin  might  be  a  vestige 
of  a  punishment  inflicted  long  previously,  and  may  have 
been  transferred  from  an  old  door  to  a  newer  one.  Mr. 
Quekett  exammed  a  piece  of  the  skin  from  Worcester, 
and  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  was  human  skin  taken 
from  some  part  of  the  body  of  a  light-haired  person, 
where  little  hair  grows. 

A  specimen  of  the  Worcester  skin  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  ;  this  museum 
also  contains  examples  from  Hadstock  and  Copford,  but 
has  not  had  any  further  specunens  added  to  the  col- 
lection since  Professor  Quekett's  death.  The  piece  of 
skin  from  Worcester  Cathedral,  formerly  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Prattinton,  is  now  preserved  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  at  Burlington  House. 

Another  example  is  recorded  by  the  minutely-accurate 
Pepys,  in  his  Diary,  April  loth,  1661,  relating  how  he 
visited  Rochester  Cathedral,  and  "  then  away  thence, 
observing  the  great  doors  of  the  Church,  as  they  say, 
covered   with   the   skms   of    the   Danes."  -      This   is    only 

*  For  further  information  see  Allies's  "  Antiquities  of  Worcestershire,' 
2nd  edit.,  pp.  40-51, 

2 Diary,  edited  by  Lord  Braybrooke,  1851,  vol.  I.,  208. 
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what  would  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  Thames  had 
been  frequently  the  resort  of  the  Danes,  and  the  men  of 
Kent  were  continually  harassed  by  their  rapacious  cruelty. 
In  the  year  999  they  went  up  the  Medway  to  Rochester, 
according  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  made  a  most  fatal 
foray,  overrunning  nearly  all  West  Kent,  and  commit- 
ting  fearful  ravages. 

Traces  of  like  barbarous  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Danes  have  been  recorded  as  formerly  existing  at  West- 
minster Abbey.     Dart,   in    1723,   said:  — 

This  Revestry  (which  is  called  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VIII.,  for 
what  reason  I  know  not,  unless  for  that  he  stripped  it  of  its 
furniture)  is  inclosed  with  three  doors,  the  inner  cancellated  ;  the 
middle,  which  is  very  thick,  lined  with  skins  like  parchment  and 
driven  full  of  nails.  These  skins,  they  by  tradition  tell  us,  were 
some  skins  of  the  Danes,  tann'd,  and  given  here  as  a  memorial  of  our 
delivery  from  them.  The  doors  are  very  strong,  but  here  were 
notwithstanding  broken  open  lately  and  the  place  robbed. ^ 

The  door  in  question  led  from '  the  vestibule  of  the 
Chapter   House  to  the  space   under  the  dormitory  stairs. 

Professor  Quekett  is  stated  to  have  also  examined  a 
piece  of  skin  from  Westminster  Abbey,  finding  several 
hairs  which  he  pronounced  to  be  human,  and  asserting 
that    the    skin  belonged    to    a    fair-haired    person.^ 

Stillingfleet  Church,  Yorks,  has  a  south  door  of  the 
eleventh  century  ^  covered  with  ornamental  ironwork 
which  includes  a  ship,  and  is  said  to  have  had  a  "  Dane's 
skin  "  on   it.^ 

Other  examples  were  probably  to  be  found  on 
church  doors  in  the  eastern  counties,  long  infested  by 
the  cruel  plunderers  from  the'  North.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  of  any  other  existing  examples  of  "  Danes' 
skins." 

1  Dart's  "  History  of  Westminster  Abbey,"  Vol.  I.,  Book  I.,  p.  64.  Albert  Way,  in 
the  ArchcEol.  Journ..  Vol.  X.,  167. 

2  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  ser.,  I.,  261.  "  Curiosities  of  Natural  History," 
by  Frank  Buckland,  ist  ser.,  p.  84. 

3  See  pp.  247-250,  and  Yorhs.  Arch.  Joum.,  xii.  440,  footnote  ii. 
^  The  Treasury  Magazine,  vol.  x.,  p.  417.     Jan,  1908. 
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In  a  note-book,  two  or  three  years  ago,  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing entry  :  — "  Dane's  skin  was  attached  with  large 
flat-headed  nails  to  church  door  at  Bosham,  Sussex." 
Not  having  kept  a  record  of  the  source  of  my  informa- 
tion, I  communicated  with  the  vicar  (the  Rev.  K.  H. 
Macdermott),  who  writes :  "  I  have  made  enquiries  of 
the  oldest  inhabitants,  and  also  of  several  old  parishioners 
who  have  all  been  regular  church-goers,  about  the  '  Dane's 
skin,'  but  regret  to  say  that  none  of  them  can  remember 
any  such  thing."  As  all  Sussex  archaeologists  know, 
Bosham  had  an  interesting  early  history  ;  Canute  had 
a  home  there,  and  his  little  daughter,  aged  about  eight 
years,  appears  to  have  been  buried  in  Bosham  Church. 
No  more  likely  place  could  there  be  for  the  finding 
of  a  "  Dane's  skin,"  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  tra- 
dition concerning  the  Danes  is  known  there  among  the 
older   inhabitants. 

In  some  parts  of  Sussex  the  term  "  Dane's  skin " 
appears  to  have  been  synonymous  with  "  freckles."  The 
Rev.  W.  D.  Parish,  of  Selmeston,  made  the  following 
statement   in   Notes  and   Queries^:  — 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  speaking  to  a  man  here  about  his  little  boy, 
who  looked  pale  and  delicate.  He  said,  "  Ah,  you'll  see  a  difference 
in  him  in  a  few  weeks'  time,  when  the  warm  weather  comes,  and 
brings  the  Danish  blood  out  of  him.  When  he  puts  on  his  Dane^s 
skin  he'll  look  very  different.  You'll  always  notice  these  Danes 
look  rather  peekish  in  winter  time."  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  by 
"  Dane's  skin  "  he  meant  freckled  skin.  His  grandmother  had  told 
him  that  freckles  were  a  sign  of  Danish  blood.  A  woman  informed 
me  that  she  had  always  understood  that  red-haired  people  were 
Danes.  Our  Sussex  ancestors  disliked  the  Danes,  and  considered  a 
"  Dane's  skin"  an  appropriate  ornament  for  a  church  door;  and  I 
was  interested  to  find  that  Danish  blood  and  Danish  skins  still  haunt 
the  Sussex  dialect. 

In  West  Cornwall  there  appears  to  have  been  great 
aversion  to  red  hair,  where  the  expression  "  Red-headed 
Dane  "  was  considered  a  fearful  term  of  reproach.  Mr. 
W.  Noye  records  in  Notes  and  Queries  ~  that 

1  yth  ser.,  HI,  451. 
27th  ser.,  VI,  253-4. 
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In  1867  a  case  of  assault  was  heard  at  the  Penzance  Town  Hall, 
when  it  came  out  in  evidence  that  the  defendant  had  called  the 
complainant  a  "Red-headed  Dane."  In  Sennen  Cove,  about  nine 
or  ten  miles  west  of  Penzance,  there  was  for  a  long  time  a  colony  of  ■ 
red-haired  people,  with  whom  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  district 
refused  to  marry.  In  fact,  in  many  of  the  parishes  west  of  Penzance 
there  has  existed  time  out  of  mind  a  great  antipathy  to  families  with 
red  hair,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  expression,  **  Oh,  he  (or  she) 
is  a  red-haired  Dane." 

In  Kingston  Deverill,  Wilts,  there  was  an  old  man 
who  called  red-haired  people  "  Danes  "  or  "  Daners,"  as 
"  Thee  bist  a  Dane."  About  Calne  and  Chippenham  it 
was  frequently  said  of  a  red-haired  man  that  he  was 
**  crossed  wi'  the  Danes."  In  Somerset  red-haired  men 
were  often   said   to   be  "  a  bit   touched   with   the  Danes." 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  nailing  of  human  skin 
to  the  doors  of  churches  is  the  occurrence  of  human 
skulls  sometimes  found  built  into  church  walls.  Wor- 
saae,  the  Danish  antiquary,  in  "  The  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  England,"  mentions  one  or  two  cases  both 
in    Morayshire   and    in    his    native    land. 


Note. — At  the  last  moment  it  has  been  reported  to  me  that  the  ancient 
iron-clad  oak  door,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Stoke  Courcy, 
Somerset,  now  preserved  at  "The  Priory,"  Chilton-super-Polden,  near 
Bridgwater,  had  a  Dane's  skin  nailed  to  it  ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
verify  this  statement  at  present.  If  this  report  can  be  corroborated,  a 
note  to  that  effect  will  appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Saga-Book. 
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ENGLAND. 

LAKE    DISTRICT. 

Professor   W.    G.    Collingwood,    F.S.A.,    District    Sec 
retary,  writes  :  — 

Silver  Fibula  found  in  Westmorland. 

The  two  great  Thistle  fibulas  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Penrith,  Cumberland,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
have  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  great  penannular  silver 
fibula  exhibited  September  12th,  1907,  to  the  Cumber- 
land and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  Society.  It  was 
found  about  thirty  years  ago  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
Westmorland,  and  after  remaining  until  recently  in 
private  hands,  apparently  undescribed,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Barrow-in-Furness.  In  size 
and  shape  it  resembles  the  other  two  examples  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  its  bulbs  have  no  ornamental 
roughness,  so  that  it  cannot  be  described  as  a  "  thistle  " 
fibula.  The  type  has  been  thought  to  be  Oriental,  and 
derived  by  overland  trade  through  Russia.  No  other 
fibulae  so  large  seem  to  be  on  record,  except  a  single 
bulb  of  unknown  origin  ;  but  these  great  brooches  must 
be  of  the  series  of  penannular  fibulae  found  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Britain,  and  probably  date  from  the  tenth 
century.  The  size,  with  a  pin  20  to  22  inches  long,  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  common  use  as  an  article  of  attire  ; 
but  they  may  have  been  made  for  some  ceremonial  pur- 
pose, or  possibly  to  decorate  a  statue.  It  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  all  three  examples  have  been  found 
within  a  small  area,  in  which  also  the  Orton  Scar  pen- 
annular  brooch  and  other  Viking  remains  of  unusual 
richness  have  been  discovered.  The  fact  that  the  Maiden 
Way,  the  main  road  north  and  south,  runs  through  this 
district,  may  be  noted  ;  also  that  "  Hoff  Lund,"  possibly 
the  site  of  a  "  temple  grove,"  is  not  far  from  this  road, 
a  little  north  of  Orton   Scar. 
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NORFOLK. 

Mr.    Harry   Lowenson,   District   Secretary,   writes:  — 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Clarke  I  am  permitted 
to  give  the  following  account  of  some  recent  finds  in 
Norfolk   from   a  report  he  has   issued. 

I  quote  verbatim   Mr.  Clarke's  description  of  the  first 
object, 

A  Teutonic  Bronze  Mount,  Found  at  Croxton, 

the  most  important  to  members  of  the  Viking  Club. 

The  bronze  mount  of  which  an  illustration  appears  herewith^  was 
found  on  a  patch  of  heathland  in  the  parish  of  Croxton,  near 
Thetford,  in  September,  1904.  The  heath  is  immediately  south  of 
the  "Drove"  road,  south-west  of  Fowlmere  and  the  Devil's  Punch 
Bowl  mere,2  and  north-east  of  a  fine  round  barrow,  close  to  which, 
on  the  surface,  this  rare  example  of  Teutonic  workmanship  was 
picked  up.  Descriptions  of  several  similar  ones  have  been  published, 
and  as  they  occur  in  a  Gallo-Roman  cemetery  at  Vermand  (Dept. 
Aisne)  in  France,  they  have  been  referred  to  the  4th  century  ad. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  of  the  British  Museum,  tells  me  that  he  knows  of 
only  four  other  British  specimens.  One  found  at  Farthing  Down, 
Coulsdon,  Surrey,  is  now  in  Croydon  Town  Hall,^  and  has  been 
described  in  "Surrey  Archaeological  Collections,"  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  109 — 117,  and  the  "Victoria  History  of  Surrey,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  260, 
with  plate  facing  p.  257.  The  others  were  found  close  by  the  Dyke 
Hills,  Dorchester,  and  are  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

These  mounts  are  classed  with  the  earliest  Teutonic  antiquities 
found  in  England.  This  particular  specimen  was  probably  one  of 
three  fixed  to  a  bronze  bowl  or  a  wooden  bucket,  to  which  were 
attached  chains  for  suspension.  The  bottom  portion  consists  of  a 
ring-plate,  from  the  top  of  which  a  thick  tongue  is  bent  over  three- 
fourths  of  its  length.  This  would  be  on  the  inside  of  the  bowl  or 
bucket,  and  a  hole  in  it  corresponds  with  a  similar  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  ring-plate,  through  which  there  was  a  rivet,  fastening  it  to  the 
bowl.  On  the  top  of  the  front  of  the  bent-over  tongue  there  are  two 
short  lines  following  the  curve  of  the  metal,  beneath  them  two 
horizontal  lines,  five  circles  formed  by  a  gouge,  and  two  transverse 
depressions  with  a  ridge  between  divided  up  by  numbers  of  small 

1  The  block  from  which  the  illustration  is  taken,  from  Part  II.  (New  Series)  of 
the  "  Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,"  has  been  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Walter  Rye. 
/'  2  This  is  close  to  Ringmere  Heath,  which  is  probably  the  Hring-mara  of  the 

Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the  Hringmara-heiOr  of  the  Heiniskringla. — H    L. 

3  It  lies  in  a  case  among  other  fragments  of  bronze  and  nothing  can  be  made 
of  it.— Ed. 


Bronze  Mount  found  at  Croxton,  Norfolk. 

From  the  "Norfolk  Antiquarian  Miscellany,''    Part  II.  (Nezv  Series). 
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vertical  lines.  Enclosed  in  the  space  made  by  the  bent-over  tongue 
is  a  bronze  ring,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  plain  at  the 
back  (as  are  also  the  ring-plaie  and  tongue),  but  with  three  concentric 
rings  in  front,  as  though  separate  rings  had  been  partially  welded 
together.  The  ring-plate  itself  is  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  immedi- 
ately round  the  central  hole,  through  which  the  rivet  passed,  are 
five  concentric  rings,  the  distance  between  the  second  and  third 
being  greater  than  that  between  the  others.  The  diameter  of  the 
outermost  circle  is  slightly  over  half  an  inch.  Coming  from  the 
circumference,  more  than  half  the  distance  between  the  edge  and  this 
circle,  are  22  rays,  apparently  stamped  by  a  sharp  blow  from  a 
chisel,  and  narrowing  and  decreasing  in  depth  inwards.  Close  to 
the  edge,  and  between  these  rays,  are  21  rough  dashes,  touching  on 
the  inner  side  a  minute  simple  circle,  of  which,  however,  there  are 
only  20,  as  the  impress  of  this  ornament  was  omitted  in  one  instance. 
Nearer  still  to  the  concentric  circles,  and  forming  a  line  of  ornament 
between  them  and  the  rays  are  21  small  circles  (slightly  larger  than 
those  previously  mentioned),  with  dots  in  the  centre.  The  rays 
immediately  on  each  side  of  the  tongue  are  longer  than  any  of  the 
others,  and  almost  touch  the  concentric  circles.  Between  them  and 
the  base  of  the  curving  tongue  are  three  of  the  circles  with  dots  in 
the  centre,  and  three  of  the  plain  smaller  circles.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  tools  used  in  the  ornamentation  were  five  of 
varying  sizes  for  the  concentric  circle,  and  one  each  for  the  rays, 
dashes,  simple  circles,  and  those  with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  a  total  of 
nine  for  the  ring-plate  and  one  extra  for  the  tongue. 

Concerning  the  specimens  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Mr.  C. 
Leonard  WooUey,  the  Curator,  informs  me  that  they  were  found 
in  one  of  the  sand  mounds  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  Dyke 
Hills,  near  Dorchester,  Oxfordshire.  Two  of  them  are  of  the  same 
size  and  identical  in  ornament  so  far  as  the  ring-p'ate  is  concerned, 
but  one,  the  otherwise  better-preserved  specimen,  has  lost  the  upper 
and  decorated  part  of  the  loop  attachment,  which  is  also  absent  from 
the  Norfolk  specimen.  In  those  first  referred  to,  the  topmost  ring 
is  of  the  same  outer  circumference  as  the  Norfolk  example,  but 
much  thicker,  and  on  the  inner  edge  has  a  rope-pattern  ornament. 
Across  the  tongue  there  are  also  two  transverse  rope-pattern  lines, 
and  between  them,  on  each  edge,  a  tiny  flame-shaped  ornament, 
the  narrow  part  inwards.  In  the  centre  of  the  ring-plate  is  the 
rivet  connecting  it  with  the  tongue,  and  still  in  position.  Outside 
this  are  a  number  of  concentric  rings,  first  one  of  rope  pattern,  then 
one  plain,  then  a  wider  space  than  in  other  cases,  another  rope- 
pattern  ring,  and  two  plam  outer  ones.  On  the  edge  of  the  ring- 
plates  are  a  number  of  semi-circular  ornaments,  with  flame-shaped 
ones  between,  and  inside  these  a  number  of  circles  (or  part  circles) 
dimly  discernible.  The  ring-plate  is  i  -nj-  ins.  in  length,  and  ring 
and  ring-plate  2^  ins.,  compared  with  i^  ins.  of  the  Norfolk  specimen. 
The  second  example  has  the  top  decorated  part  of  the  loop  attach- 
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ment,  but  the  lower  end  of  it  is  broken  off.  This  loop  is  i|  ins.  long, 
and  elaborately  decorated,  as  is  also  that  on  the  third  specimen, 
which  (comparing  it  as  a  whole)  is  slightly  smaller,  the  ornament 
similar  but  simpler,  the  number  of  concentric  circles  on  the  ring- 
plate  being  reduced  to  an  outer  one  of  rope-pattern  (without  the 
two  plain  rings  enclosing  it),  and  a  single  rope-pattern  ring  (without 
the  outer  frame)  surrounding  the  raised  hole-edge.  The  ornament  of 
the  loop-attachment  is  also  different.  With  these  mounts  were 
found  the  plates  and  end  tang  of  a  belt,  two  bronze  buckles,  fibula, 
bone  spindlewhorl  with  concentric  circles  incised,  and  small  bronze 
fragments. 

Roman  Interments  at  Brettenham. 

In  January,  igo/,  some  labourers  planting  trees  found 
in  Brettenham  parish,  but  close  to  the  boundary  of 
Bridgham,  two  human  skulls,  one  of  them  accompanied 
by  the  long  bones,  a  spearhead  and  other  fragments 
of  armour.  They  were  about  i8  inches  below  the  sur- 
face in  the  sandy  soil  of  an  arable  held.  The  spear- 
head is  of  iron,  i6  inches  in  length,  socketed,  with  an 
iron  rivet  ij  inches  from  the  base.  The  blade  is  long 
and  tapering,  the  widest  part,  ij  inches  across,  being 
5  inches  from  the  point.  With  it  was  what  appeared  to 
be  the  skull  part  of  a  helmet,  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
having  round  it  a  rim  Jin.  wide,  with  four  copper  rivets, 
to  which  a  visor  or  other  portion  of  the  helmet  may  have 
been  fastened.  On  the  top  is  an  iron  knob  like  that 
on  the  lid  of  a  kettle.  It  is  without  ornamentation,  but 
some  pieces  of  brass  were  found  with  it  which  may 
have  belonged  to  it.  With  these  were  also  a  piece  of 
iron  5  inches  long  and  ^'\n.  wide,  probably  part  of  a 
sword  or  dagger,  and  a  metal  disc  about  the  size  of  a 
five-shilling  piece,  which  may  have  been  a  shield-boss. 
It  was  much  corroded,  and  had  on  its  back,  not  quite 
in  the  centre,  a  square  projection,  like  the  head  of  a  nail, 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 

The  spot  may  have  been  the  site  of  a  temporary  or 
permanent  camp,  as  during  the  planting  operations  ashes, 
bones,  and   pieces   of   pottery  were  discovered    for   some 
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distance  round.  A  piece  of  the  pottery  sent  to  Mr.  Clarke 
proved  to  be  a  typical  sample  of  Samian  ware  with 
animal  ornamentation.  Roman  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  abundance  in  the  adjacent  field,  including 
bronze  fibulae,  rings,  keys,  a  thimble,  a  bead  of  blue 
glass  pottery,  and  coins  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  later 
emperors  from  Vespasian  on.  A  human  skeleton  was 
also  found  in  this  field  in  1905,  standing  upright  in  a 
pocket  of  sand   in  the  chalk. 

Peddar's  Way. 

The  discovery  of  this  Roman  interment  throws  valu- 
able light  on  the  problem  of  Peddar's  Way.  For  this 
spot  is  exactly  on  the  line  of  Peddar's  Way,  though 
here  covered  with  trees,  and  occupies  the  verge  of  the 
high  land  bordering  the  alluvium  north  of  the  river  Thet, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  300  yards.  It  is  also 
50  yards  north  of  the  highway  between  Brettenham  and 
Bridgham,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  junc- 
tion of  the  roads  at  the  former  place.  While  it  has 
always  been  suspected  that  the  Romans  utilised  in 
Peddar's  Way  a  previously-existing  track  way,  evidences 
of  their  occupation  are  very  rare  along  its  course.  The 
various  finds  at  this  spot  seem  to  indicate  that,  for  a 
time  at  least,  there  was  a  small  Roman  camp — ^though 
no  earthworks  remain — guarding  the  ford  of  the  river 
Thet.  For  a  mile  northwards  the  old  line  of  Peddar's 
Way  is  the  boundary  of  the  parishes  of  Bridgham  and 
Brettenham,  as  it  is  south  of  the  Thet  and  down  to  the 
Little  Ouse  between  the  parishes  of  West  Harling  and 
Rush  ford. 

Skeleton  in  Armour  Found  near  Thetford. 

'Another  find  of  a  human  skeleton  deserves  to  be 
placed  on  record,  though  the  circumstances  are  tanta- 
lizing.    This  was   discovered   in    1904  at   Santon    Farm, 
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three  miles  west  of  Thetford,  in  light  sandy  soil,  sloping 
down  to  the  Little  Ouse.  It  was  described  as  a  skeleton 
clad  in  armour.  The  armour  was  said  to  have  been  sold 
to  an  agent  of  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Archaeology, 
but  efforts  to  ascertain  its  present  ownership  have  been 
unsuccessful.  Half  a  pail-full  of  fragments  of  the 
armour  not  worth  removal  remain  at  the  farm.  They 
are  described  as  apparently  of  bronze,  and  covered  with 
verdigris,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged,  probably  late 
Keltic   or   Scandinavian. 

Neolithic  Finds. 

Some  fine  hoards  of  Neolithic  axes  have  also  been 
discovered,  one  of  four  axes  in  June,  1901,  at  Wells- 
next-the-Sea.  These  axes  a,re  of  chipped  flint,  ranging 
in  length  from  6^  to  9^^  inches,  and  are  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  Viscount  Coke.  A  similar  find  of  five  chipped 
axes  was  made  at  Whittingham  in  January,  1907.  These 
show  not  the  slightest  sign  of  use,  and  are  apparently 
all  made  by  the  same  hand.  They  vary  in  length  from 
6\  to  9  inches  long,  and  appear  to  have  been  deposited 
where  they  were  found  immediately  after  manufacture, 
and  for  some  reason  never  removed.  They  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Russell  J.  Colman.  Only  two 
previous  similar  finds  are  known  for  Norfolk,  one  of 
four  polished  axes  found  at  Egmere  in  1866,  and  another 
of  three  axes,  two  of  polished  white  flint,  and  one  of 
chipped  black  flint,  found  at  Plegg  Burgh  about  five 
years  ago.  Both  these  latter  finds  are  now  in  Norwich 
Museum. 

In  February,  1906,  a  Neolithic  "pick"  was  discovered 
in  excavating  for  the  foundations  of  the  new  Council 
Schools  at  Heacham.  It  is  loj  inches  in  length,  trian- 
gular in  section,  and  tapering  from  i^  inches  m  width 
at  the  base  to  slightly  less  than  ^in.  at  the  point.  At 
the  base  end  there  is  a  piece  of  the  original  crust,  4J  inches 
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in  length,  suggesting  that  this  so-called  "  pick "  may 
have  been  used  as  a  dagger,  and  the  rough  surface  left 
to  give  a  better  hand-grip,  especially  as  many  undoubted 
"  picks "  have  been  discovered  made  of  the  antlers  of 
deer.  The  Heacham  "  pick  "  is  now  in  Norwich  Museum. 
The  last  implement  to  be  recorded  is  a  remarkable 
one,  found  at  Santon  ni  Norfolk,  now  in  the  Cambridge 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  It  is  a  large 
nodule  of  flint,  weighing  \g\  lbs.,  carefully  chipped  into 
an  upstanding  wedge — the  shape  of  an  ordinary  core — 
Q.2  inches  in  height,  and  5.8  inches  across  at  the  base.  The 
rounded  point  and  the  sides  have  been  chamfered  into 
a  sharp  edge,  and  the  shield-shaped  base  carefully 
squared.  The  Annual  Report  suggests  that  this  may 
have  been  used  for  softening  hides,  as  a  similarl^^shaped 
instrument  of  iron  is  said  to  be  still  used  for  the  pur- 
pose in  some  parts  of  England. 

SOMERSET. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S.,  District  Secretary, 
writes  :  — 

The  Battle  Burials  at  Cannington  Park.' 

On  the  completion  of  the  first  fortnight's  work  at  the 
Wick  Barrow,  in  April,  1907,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major  and  my- 
self, with  the  assistance  of  the  Rev.  M.  K.  W^arren  and 
Mr.  C.  Bazell,  opened  up  a  section  of  the  burial  trench 
which  apparently  was  the  outermost  of  the  series  crossing 
the  headland  above  the  quarry,  whose  workings  are 
rapidly  destroying  all  evidence  of  the  great  slaughter 
which  took  place  under  the  walls  of  the  camp.  We 
were  fortunate  in  securing  the  presence  of  T.  Paul, 
the  foreman  excavator  from  the  Glastonbury  village, 
who  had  been  with  us  at  Wick,  and  Mr.  St.  George  Gray 
'was  present   for  part  of  the  time. 

1  Saga-Book,  vol.  II.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  165-6,  174-5;  vol.  IV.,  pt.  i.  p.  22  ; 
vol.  v.,  pt.  i.,  p.  47. 
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This  outermost  trench  was  remarkable,  as  it  yielded 
evidence  of  a  very  suggestive  type  v^hich  is  fully  con- 
sonant with  the  result  of  a  Danish  landing  and  raid. 
There  had  evidently  been  a  massacre  of  a  ruthless  de- 
scription, whether  of  villagers  or  of  the  followers  of 
the  invaders,  and  its  victims  had  been  interred  hastily 
with  the  fallen  of  the  battle-field. 

The  trench,  like  those  parallel  with  it,  was  about  five 
feet  in  width  on  the  surface,  and  narrowed  to  three  feet 
at  its  extreme  depth,  which  was  on  an  average  three  feet 
six  inches  below  the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  It, 
like  the  others  visible  ten  years  ago,  was  continuous  in 
a  north  and  south  direction  from  the  face  of  the  quarry, 
where  the  southern  end  had  been  destroyed,  to  an  old 
excavation  twenty  yards  to  the  north,  which  had  removed 
its  northern  end.  Ten  years  ago,  when  I  first  investigated 
these  trenches,  there  were  eight  or  ten  of  them  evident 
at  the  heading  of  the  quarry.  The  surface  of  the  grass 
field  shows  a  slight  depression  and  darkening  of  the 
herbage  along  the  length  of  the  trenches.  There  is  about 
ten  inches  to  a  foot  of  turf  above  them,  and  their  depth 
has  been  determined  by  the  proximity  of  the  limestone 
rock  to  the  surface.  They  have  been  filled  with  broken 
surface  stone  for  the  most  part,  some  of  the  blocks  being 
of  considerable  size,  and  the  V-shaped  outline  of  the 
trenches  is  very  evident  on  the  face  of  the  quarry  where 
the  headings   have  been   removed. 

At  one  place  the  quarry-men  opened  out  a  pit,  appar- 
ently due  to  the  character  of  the  ground  and  rock,  in 
which  the  skeletons  had  been  huddled.  During  this 
excavation  we  uncovered  six  skeletons  in  all.  Two  of 
these  were  of  men,  and  lay  across  the  trench,  one  on 
the  other.  Three  feet  from  them  to  the  south  was  the 
skeleton  of  a  very  aged  nidividual,  and  of  a  child  of 
not  more  than  seven.  The  next  skeleton  to  the  south 
was  fragmentary.  The  next  again  was  of  a  man,  in 
fair  preservation,  but  the  cranium  was  too  soft  for 
restoration.     With  this  last,  however,  we  found  the  only 
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pottery  which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  ever  been  dis- 
covered here.  In  consisted  of  a  sherd  of  food  vessel, 
which  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  St.  George  Gray  to  be 
much  later  than  Roman  date,  and  probably  Saxon.  A 
further  search  by  Mr.  C.  Bazell  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  more  sherds  of  the  same  vessel,  of  which  about  two- 
thirds  remain.  It  is  of  a  make  which  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  traditional  date  of  the  interments,  about  the 
end  of  the  ninth  century.^ 

The  skeletons  lie  across  the  trench  with  the  heads  to 
the  west,  in  what  would  be  an  extended  position  but 
for  the  narrowness  of  the  excavation,  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  slightly  higher  at  head  and  foot  than  at  the 
pelvis,  though  by  no  means  in  a  seated  position.  The 
superposition  of  bodies  has  occurred  frequently  in  the 
same  way,   as   already  recorded. 

These  skeletons  were  in  a  far  worse  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  most  of  the  previously  disturbed  remains,  some 
of  which  have  been  remarkable  for  their  strength  and 
thickness.  The  indications  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
this  outside  trench  was  used  after  the  interment  of  the 
warriors  for  the  disposal  of  less  conspicuous  victims  of 
the  strife. 

The  only  weapon  known  to  have  been  found  with 
these  interments  was  part  of  what  was  supposed  to  be 
an  iron  spear-head.  Efforts  to  trace  this  have,  unfortu- 
nately, been  unsuccessful.  It  was  given  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Ruscombe   Poole   some  five   and   twenty  years   ago  by   a 

1  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  writes: — "The  fragments  of  pottery  in 
Taunton  Museum  found  with  the  battle-burials  at  Cannington  Park 
Quarry  are  of  the  following  description.  They  are  of  dark  blackish- 
brown  colour,  sometimes  with  a  terra-cotta  outer  face;  the  thickness  of 
the  ware  averages  yq  in. ;  hand  made,  with  a  rather  uneven  surface.  The 
clay,  as  is  the  case  with  most  early  pottery,  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  quartz  sand,  with  much  larger  grains  of  quartz  less  frequently.  On 
the  largest  piece  on  the  outer  surface  there  are  many  almost  horizontal 
striations,  which,  however,  do  not  run  quite  parallel  to  one  another. 
Such  striations  are  often  seen  on  post-Roman  pottery,  and  frequently  on 
Norman  and  pre-Norman  ware  of  rough  manufacture." 
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quarryman,  but  he  cannot  now  say  to  whom  he  passed 
it  on.^ 

The  Athelney  Campaign. 

A  tradition  recovered  during  the  past  year  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Gresswell  should  be  put  on  record,  as  it  may  have 
a  definite  significance.  During  an  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  earthworks  at  Downend,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Parrett,  where  a  loop  of  the  tidal 
water  once  ran  immediately  under  the  terminal  rise  of 
the  Polden  Hills,  he  was  interrogating  an  old  labourer 
as  to  the  ancient  course  of  the  river,  and  incidentally 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  what  the  "  camp  "  was 
made  for.  The  old  man  answered  that  he  had  always 
heard  that  "  they  came  to  fight  here  from  Athelney." 
The  man  was  quite  illiterate,  and  the  tradition  is  cer- 
tainly not  based  on  any  theory  as  to  the  use  of  the  earth- 
works, as  no  suggestion  that  they  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  Alfred's  campaign  has  ever  been  publicly 
mooted  in  the  district.  Unfortunately,  the  railway,  a 
canal,  and  the  quarries  on  the  hillside  have  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  a  strong  camp,  but  it 
may  be  hoped  that  some  exploration  will  be  undertaken, 
under  proper  supervision. 

The  "  Wild  Hunt  "  at  Cannington,  Somerset. 

In  the  Saga-Book,  vol.  V.,  part  I.,  p.  145,  the  persis- 
tent Odinic  traditions  attaching  to  the  hill  fort  between 
Cannington  and  Combwich  have  been  recorded.  A  later 
addition  to  the  collection  refers  to  the  hill  which  lies 
between  the  camp  and  the  village  of  Cannington  itself. 
The  road  crossing  this  hill  is  known  as  '*  Rodway,"  and 
the  usual  off-hand  explanation  of  the  name  is  that  it 
simply  means  roadway.     That  possibly  a  "  Rood  "  stood 

1  Mr.  Poole  informed  me,  when  I  met  him  at  Wick  Mound  last  summer, 
that  this  weapon  was  found  sticking  out  of  the  side  of  an  excavation.  He 
described  it  as  exactly  resembling  the  flat  spike  at  the  end  of  a  fishing- 
rod,  and  thought  it  might  have  been  the  broken-off  point  of  a  spear- 
head.— Ed. 
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there  for  the  benefit  of  seafarers  entering"  or  leaving  the 
little  port  of  Combwich  has  been  suggested  as  a  deriva- 
tion also.  The  Vicar  of  Cannington,  however  (a  new- 
comer), has  been  told  by  the  villagers  that  there  was 
once  a  cross  set  at  the  top  of  the  hill  "  to  prevent  the 
Devil's  Hunt  crossing  it  to  the  village."  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  is  a  genuine  tradition,  and  that  such  a 
"  Rood  "  did  exist.  Its  erection  would  once  have  been 
the,  so  to  speak,  obvious  precaution  to  take  against  what 
is  even  now  a  terror.  Indeed,  I  suggested  the  possibility 
of  a  cross  having  been  set  up  here  for  such  a  purpose 
in  a  District  Report  given  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol,  II., 
part  I.,  p.  50,  though  at  that  time  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
tradition  now  recorded. 

Somerset  Variant  of  a  Playing  Song,  with  Possible 

Historical  Origin. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Cecil  J.  Sharp  for  a  very  remark- 
able version  of  a  children's  playing"  song,  collected  by 
him  from  school  children  at  Maesbury,  and  by  Miss  K. 
Sorby  from  others  at  Fiddington  and  North  Petherton, 
all  in  Somerset,  but  widely  separated,  the  first  village 
being  on  the  Mendips,  and  the  last  being  in  the  Quan- 
tock  district.  The  game  is  played  by  two  opposing 
groups  of  children,  who  advance  and  retreat  alternately, 
either  side  singing  a  verse  as  it  advances,  as  question 
and  answer  :  — 

A.  "  Have  you  any  bread  and  wine 

For  we  are  the  English  ? 
Have  you  any  bread  and  wine 
For  we  are  the  English  soldiers  ?  " 

B.  "  Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine 

For  we  are  the  Romans. 

Yes  we  have  some  bread  and  wine 

For  we  are  the  Roman  soldiers." 

A.     "  Then  we  will  have  one  cup  full 

For  we  are  the  English.   .   .  "  &c. 

U.     •'  No  you  shan't  have  one  cup  full 
For  we  are  the  Romans.  .  .  "  &c. 
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So  through  two  and  three  cups,  which  are  refused  by 
the  Romans.     Then  the  English  party  sing  as  before:  — 

A.  "  Then  we  will  tell  the  Prince  of  Wales."  &c. 

B.  "  We  don't  care  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  &c. 

A.  **  Then  we  will  tell  the  highest  priest,"  &c. 

B.  "  We  don't  care  for  the  highest  priest,"  &c. 

A.  "  Are  you  ready  for  a  ring ?  "  &c. 

B,  *'  Yes  we're  ready  for  a  ring,"  &c. 

A  .     "  Are  you  ready  for  a  fight,"  &c. 
B.     ''Yes  we're  ready  for  a  fight,"  &c. 

Then  there  is  a  general  scuffle  and  the  game  ends. 

This  is  the  Mendip  version.  The  Quantock  version 
varies  by  the  substitution  of  the  Sergeant  and  the 
Magistrate  for  those  to  whom  appeal  is  to  be  made. 
But  it  also  varies  the  first  request,  after  the  query  con- 
cerning  bread   and   wine,   to — 

A.  "  Will  you  give  us  some  of  yours,"  &c. 

B.  "  No  we  won't  give  you  any  of  ours,"  &c. 

A  Bridgwater  variant,  communicated  by  Miss  Sorby, 
gives  an  appeal  to  the  "Pope  of  Rome"  instead  of  to 
the  "  Highest  Priest."  The  latter  is  presumably  the 
earlier  form,  and  the  former  would  be  a  natural  deduc- 
tion from  it,  though  the  use  of  this  variant  would  seem 
to  give  at  least  a  pre-Reformation  date  for  the  song  as 
at  present  sung.  A  further  version  from  Stockland,  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Sharp  and  myself,  carries  the  appeal  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  still  further,  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  there  has  at  one  time  been  a  sequence  from  the 
"  Highest  Priest "  downward.  After  the  appeal  to  the 
magistrate  comes  "  Then  we  will  tell  the  Church,"  fol- 
lowed by  "  Then  we  will  tell  the  priest."  To  which  the 
answer  is,  "  We  don't  care  for  your  dirty  old  priest." 
Occasionally  the  demand  for  "  bread  and  wine  "  is  made 
by  the  "  Romans,"  depending  apparently  on  which  group 
commences  the  game. 
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The  tune  in  both  cases  is  practically  the  same,  and 
is  apparently  a  very  slightly  modified  bugle-call,  which 
may,   of   course,   be  of  extreme   antiquity. 

ROMAN  AND  ENGLISH  SOLDIERS. 

Have     you         any      bread  and  wine?  For  we  are        the      English. 

l£_-Z= T    -^ ^ S N S 1 

^LBrzqi::j5-i^3V-^-DV=*±|-4=»=i^»:T:5=i— ii=piz: 

SAL ^>_.^ ^3 — 0 ^> — 0 ^ — /—I / 1 ^J 

t^J  -0.  .0.  ^0.  / 

Have    you         any     bread  and  wine  ?     For        we're     the       English        soldiers. 

/ — 0 — 0 0 — jy — 0 —  i ^ — ^ — jx_' — I J 

Under  the  title  of  "We  are  the  Rovers,"  the  game  is 
noted  by  Mrs.  Gomme  in  several  variants,  but  this  ver- 
sion is  entirely  new,  and  as  yet  has  received  no  comment. 
The  opposition  of  Roman  and  English  soldiers  is  en- 
tirely unexpected,  and  the  reference  to  "  the  Highest 
Priest  "  is  one  which  could  not  be  other  than  traditional. 

But  there  was  an  historic  contest  between  Roman  and 
English  for  "  bread  and  wine "  {i.e.,  the  Sacramental 
elements),  of  which  one  is  irresistibly  reminded  by  the 
song  of  the  old  game.  This  occurred  in  the  year  616 
A.D.,  on  the  death  of  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  and  his  ally, 
Sabert  of  Essex,  when  the  two  heathen  sons  of  the  latter 
demanded  from  Mellitus,  then  bishop  of  London,  "  that 
white  bread  which  you  used  to  give  to  our  father." 
Mellitus  of  course  refused  unless  they  would  receive 
baptism,  and  m  the  end  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Eng- 
land. The  story  may  be  read  in  Bede,  "  Ecclesiastical 
History,"  Book  H.,  ch.  5,  in  full,  and  is  practically  the 
history  of  the  first  actual  clash  between  English 
heathenry  and  Roman  Christianity — a  matter  which  must 
have  been  reported  far  and  wide. 
'  At  this  time  Laurentius,  who  had  been  a  friend  to  both 
Ethelbert  and  the  father  of  the  princes,  was  Archbishop 
(highest  Priest),  and  a  reference  to  him  by  the  aggrieved 
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English  warriors,  who  felt  it  as  an  indignity  that  the 
common  folk  were  given  that  which  was  denied  to  them, 
would  be  quite  possible.  The  reference  of  the  dispute 
to  "  the  Prince  of  Wales  "  also  seems  to  find  its  counter- 
part in  the  fact  that  Ethelbert  had  claimed  the  title  of 
"  Bretwalda,"  and  that  Redwald  of  East  Anglia,  the 
overlord  of  Essex,  had  succeeded  to  it.  The  coincidence 
is  remarkable,  if  nothing  more,  and  I  note  it  with  Mr. 
Sharp's  full  concurrence,  after  drawing  his  attention 
to  It. 

In  the  variants  given  by  Mrs.  Gomme  the  "  Rovers  " 
are  substituted  for  the  "  Romans,"  and  there  is  no  mention 
of  any  ecclesiastical  authority.^  This  is  so  far  only  re- 
corded from  Somerset,  and  is  of  the  highest  significance 
in  its  conjunction  with  bread  and  wine.  The  incident 
recorded  by  Bede  would  be  well  known,  and  of  the  greatest 
popular  interest  in  the  south,  but  as  the  song  passed 
northward  to  districts  where  the  origin  of  the  strife  was 
unknown,  and  therefore  meaningless,  a  raiding  motive, 
and  a  request  for  ordinary  hospitality,  or  possibly  a  sug- 
gestion of  requisition  by  outlaws  or  Border  raiders,  would 
easily  be  substituted.  The  question  of  the  age  of  these 
traditional  games  is  still  open,  and  of  the  greatest 
interest  ;  and  I  may  be  forgiven  for  recordmg  this  pos- 
sible derivation   of   one  without  further  comment. 

1  The  "Romans"  occur  in  several  of  Mrs.  Gomme's  variants  and  the 
following  analysis  of  them  may  be  of  interest  : — Romans,  bread  and  wine, 
(cake  in  Berks.)  and  a  refusal  of  it,  occur  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and 
Sussex  ;  Romans  and  bread  and  wine  in  Staffordshire  and  Northampton- 
shire ;  Romans  only  in  Kent  and  Lancashire ;  bread  and  wine  only  in 
Gloucestershire,  Norfolk,  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire.  In  variants  from 
Shropshire,  Northumberland  and  Kirkcudbright  wine  only  occurs,  while 
in  Yorkshire  (Earl's  Heaton)  beer  or  gin  take  the  place  of  wine.  Most 
of  the  variants  contain  an  appeal  to  magistrate,  policeman,  etc  ,  but  as 
Mr.  Whistler  says,  none  refer  to  any  ecclesiastical  authority.  Mrs. 
Gomme  thinks  the  game  arose  out  of  border  warfare  and  that  the  refrain 
which  occurs  instead  of  "Roman"  and  "English"  soldiers  in  four  or 
five  versions  may  be  a  survival  of  some  of  the  slogans  or  family  cries. 
Mrs.  Gomme  gives  the  air,  but  not  the  text,  of  one  Somerset  variant  (from 
Bath).     The  air  differs  from  the  one  recorded  by  Mr.  Whistler. — Ep. 
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YORK. 

Dr.   G.   A.   Auden,  District  Secretary,   York,   sends  the 
following  account  of 

A  Viking  Ship  on  a  Church  Door.' 
The  vessel  in  question  is  represented  in  ironwork  upon 


(»AK    DOOR    Wrni    ANCIKN'l     IKo.WVOHK,    Al'   SlI  LI.I  .N  GFLKICT 
CHURCH,    YOHKSHIRK. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 

the  oak  door  of   the   Church   of   Stillingfleet,   Yorkshire, 

a  small  village  situate  upon  the  Fleet,  seven  miles  south 

^  The  illustrations  from  photographs  by  Dr.  Aiiden  are  reproduced  by 
the  kind  permission  of  the  Editor  and  Publishers  (Messrs.  Bemrose  and 
Sons)  of  "The  Reliquary,"  in  which  ihey  appeared  in  April,  1907. 
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of  York.  This  stream  flows  into  the  Ouse  a  short  dis- 
tance above  Riccall,  the  scene  of  the  landing  of  Harald 
Haardraade  \n  1066,  but  is  probably  much  silted  up 
since  the  pre-Norman  period.  The  porch  is  said  by  Mr. 
Hodgson  Fowler,  under  whose  care  the  Church  has  been 
restored,  to  date  from  circ.  1 145,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  woodwork  and  ironwork  are  contemporary.     The 


UPl'KR    PART   OF   THE    DOOR    WITH    THK    VIKING    SHIP,    SWASTIKA    AND 
ZOOMOKPHIC    TERMINALS. 

From  a  Photograph  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden. 

ironwork  has  suffered  considerably  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  some  has  entirely  disappeared. 
Thus  below  the  upper  horizontal  hinge  plate  within  the 
C-hinge  there  are  still  fragments  of  what  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  very  open  interlacing  pattern  of  iron 
ribbons.  Traces  of  this  can  still  be  seen  in  the  shape  of 
raised  contour  lines  in  the  woodwork  where  the  oak  has 
been  protected   from   weathering   influences   by   the  over- 
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lying  iron.  A  similarly  raised  contour  of  crossing  bands 
can  be  distinctly  made  out  below  the  medial  interlacing 
band,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  door 
below  the  upper  hinge  was  thus  covered  with  iron  bands, 
which  served  the  double  purpose  of  addmg  ornament 
and  strength  to  the  woodwork.  This  ironwork  is  strongly 
Scandinavian  in  feeling,  and  is  doubtless  the  work  of 
some  local  smith. ^  It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting a  last  dying  protest  of  the  native  traditional 
art  against  that  of  the  alien  conqueror  whose  stonemasons 
carved  the  '*  Norman "  porch  with  its  bird-beak  and  dog- 
tooth ornament  and  arch  of  five  orders. 

The  following  account,  by  the  late  J.  Romilly  Allen, 
F.S.A.,  Hon.  Vice-President,  is  taken  from  the  "  Reli- 
quary," Vol.  XII.,  pp.   I2/-8:  — 

Midway  between  the  upper  and  lower  hinge-strap  is  a  horizontal 
band  of  four-cord  plait-work,  executed  in  thick  iron-wire;  welded  on 
to  the  hinge-straps  at  the  end  next  the  hinges  are  crescent  or 
C-shaped  bars  to  give  the  straps  a  firmer  hold  on  the  door  and  help 
to  keep  the  boards  together.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hinge-straps, 
furthest  away  from  the  hinge,  the  bars  are  split  up  into  three  smaller 
bars,  only  one  of  which  now  remains  and  terminates  in  a  beast's 
head.  The  C-shaped  bars  of  the  hinge-straps  also  terminate  in 
beasts'  heads.  'I'he  portion  of  the  door  between  the  semi-circular 
arch  of  the  doorway  and  the  upper  hinge-strap  has  upon  it  (i)  a 
device  composed  of  four  fleurs-de-lys  placed  swastika  fashion  ;  (2)  a 
long  boat  or  Viking  ship  ;  (3)  two  figures  of  men  ;  (4)  a  device  with  a 
trident  at  one  end  and  a  forked  termination  at  the  other ;  and  (5) 
the  curved  ends  of  some  design  which  cannot  now  be  made  out. 

The  whole  design  of  the  ironwork  on  the  Stiliingfleet  door  is 
intensely  Scandinavian  in  character,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
swastika  design  and  the  zoomorphic  terminations  of  the  hinge-straps 
and  the  stern  of  the  long  boat.  Swastika  designs  of  a  very  similar 
character  may  be  seen  on  the  door  of  the  church  at  Ver.'^as,  Vester- 
gotland,"^  and  the  zoomorphic  terminations  may  be  compared  with 
those  on  the  Runic  monuments  illustrated  in  J.  Gioranson's  "  Bautil 
det  ar  Svea  ok  Gotha  Rikens  Runstenar  "  (Stockholm,  1750J.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  long  boat  is  not  steered  with   a  rudder  placed 

iThe  place  name  in  Domesday  is  spelt  "  Steflingefled."  Is  it  possible  that  this  may 
owtf  its  origin  to  the  Norse  Ste8i-flo8,  "the  stithy  (or  anvil)  at  the  stream"? 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  two  chief  landowners  were  Grim  and  Ranchil ;  both 
names  betray  their  Scandinavian  origin. 

2  Oscar  Montelius'  "  Sveriges  Historia,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  481. 
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at  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  but  by  a  paddle  at  one  side,  as  in  the 
sculpture  on  the  walls  of  the  Factor's  Cave  at  East  Wemyss, 
Fifeshire.^ 

That  the  long-boat  was  originally  represented  as 
manned  by  a  crew  can  be  made  out  by  a  fragment  repre- 
senting the  head  of  one  of  them  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
vessel,  and  by  the  rivet-hole  of  another  still  nearer  the 
prow. 

The  steerboard,  or  side  rudder,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  ships  of  this  period  {e.g.,  the  Gokstad  -  and 
Slagen  ^  ships  and  those  upon  the  Bayeux  tapestries) 
has  of  course  given  rise  to  the  term  "  starboard  "  applied 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  a  ship.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen 
added  that  the  only  other  representation  of  a  ship  in 
ironwork  upon  a  Church  door  with  which  he  was 
acquainted   is  that  at   Stapleford,   Kent* 

At  Skipwith,  five  miles  to  the  east,  where  there  is  an 
extremely  interesting  stone  of  pre-Norman  date,  built 
into  the  base  of  the  Church  tower,  is  another  Church  door 
ornamented  with  early  ironwork.  This  was  thought  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  Fowler  to  be  contemporary,  and  even  by 
the  same  smith  as  the  Stillingfleet  ironwork.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  here  suggestive  of  Scandinavian  influ- 
ence, and  the  whole  tone  of  the  ornamentation  appears 
to  be  later  than  that  at   Stillingfleet. 

1  See  The  Reliquary  for  1906,  p.  46 

-See  Nicolaysen  "  Langskibet  fra  Gokstad."     Christiania,  1882. 

3  See  Saga-Book,  Vol,  IV.,  figure  4,  p.  63. 

*  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  191. 
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ORKNEY. 
SOUTH    RONALDSHAY. 

The    Rev,    Alexander    Goodfellow,    District    Secretary, 
writes  :  — 

Stone  Cist  Found. 

In  the  end  of  August,  as  Mr.  James  Mackenzie  was 
digging  for  stones  at  the  quarry  of  Howe,  Herston,  he 
came  upon  a  stone  cofiin  with  human  remains,  almost 
a  complete  skeleton,  with  skull  and  teeth.  The  cist  con- 
sisted of  two  large  flag  stones  at  each  side,  two  on  the 
top,  and  one  at  each  end,  while  the  bottom  was  rock. 
The  length  of  this  stone  box  was  6  feet,  the  width  and 
height  were  the  same,  2\  feet,  while  it  was  found  about 
4  feet  below  the  surface.  The  body  seems  to  have  been 
placed  not  longways,  but  crossways,  in  the  coffin,  as  if  half 
doubled  up.  No  backbone  was  discovered  in  this  skele- 
ton, as  if  it  had  mouldered  before  the  rest,  and  the  skull 
was  rather  peculiar  in  shape.  The  set  of  teeth  was 
good,  but  the  exposure  to  the  air  seemed  to  affect  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  bones.  No  one  ever  expected  to  find 
a  grave  here,  as  there  is  no  tradition  of  any  burial,  but 
the  configuration  of  the  ground  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
There  are  numerous  knowes  or  barrows  round  about.  A 
great  deal  of  quarrying  has  been  carried  on  at  this  spot 
in  the  past,  as  there  are  numerous  holes,  some  of  them 
filled  up,  where  the  earth  has  been  left  undisturbed  for 
centuries.  Mr.  Cogle,  Newbigging,  pointed  out  this  fact, 
that  none  of  the  stones  of  this  quarry  have  been  used 
to  build  houses  in  the  district.  Where  have  they  been 
taken  to?  This  j^cculiar  dark  blue  stone  is  found  in 
St.  Magnus  Cathedral,  Kirkwall.  Most  likely,  then,  this 
quarry  of  Howe,  whi(  h  is  near  Widewall  Bay,  was  the 
place  where  workmen,  some  700  or  800  years  ago,  were 
busy  digging  up  this  stone  and  shipping  it  on  to  Scapa, 
for  the  building  of  the  Cathedral.  It  is  possible  that 
the  person  who  was  buried   in   the  cist  was  one   of   the 
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workmen,  perhaps  an  overseer,  overtaken  by  disease  or 
accident,  and  with  reverent  hands  laid  to  rest  after  the 
above  fashion.  Such  care  had  been  taken  of  the  body 
that  it  makes  one  think  that  the  cist  contained  no  ordi- 
nary  person. 

STENNESS. 

Mr.  Magnus  Spence,  District  Secretary,  Deerness,  sends 
us  a   further  report  of  the  work  being  done  on 

The  Standing  Stones. 
Very    little    was  done    during    the    summer    of    1907    by 


THE    RUNE-INSCRIBED   STONE    IN    THE    BRODGAR    CIRCLE,    STENNESS. 
From  a  Photograph  by  Thomas  Spence. 

way  of  restoring  and  preserving  the  Circles  and  Maes- 
how  at  Stenness.  That  little  was  really  the  outcome 
of  discoveries  of  the  previous  year,  when  so  much  was 
done  to  unearth  hidden  blocks  and  leave  them  less  assail- 
able by  water  and  frost.  On  the  N.W.  quadrant  of 
the  Brodgar  Circle  one  upright  had  long  ago  been 
broken  about  3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground.  The  upper 
portion,  probably  3   by  4   feet,  had   lain  so  long  on  the 
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soft  heath  as  to  get  quite  buried  beneath  it.  After  it 
was  exposed  in  igo6,  and  wind  and  rain  had  washed 
its  surface,  Mr.  Omond,  Savedale,  Stenness,  an  obser- 
vant farmer,  noticed  marks  on  it  which  he  rightly  con- 
jectured were  runes.  Mr.  Cursiter  was  communicated 
with,  and  took  a  cast  in  July,  1907,  the  result  of  which 
is  herewith  reproduced.  The  part  of  the  stone  containing 
the  runes  has  been  carefully  set  up  with  its  back  to 
the  part  of  its  former  self  still  standing,  securely 
cemented  to  it,  and  is  now  less  liable  to  unnecessary 
interference.  It  is  of  gray  sandstone  found  m  the  dis- 
trict. All  the  standing  stones  in  both  circles,  as  well 
as  the  building  stones  of  Maeshowe,  are  of  local  sand- 
stone. 

The  ill-shaped  stone  I  mentioned  in  last  report  as 
having  been  found  in  the  smaller  Circle  with  one  end 
pointing  to  a  socket,  where  no  doubt  an  upright  had  at 
one  time  been,  has  been  erected  in  the  place  indicated.  Its 
end,  we  understand,  suited  the  socket.  We  have  doubts  as 
to  w^hether  it  is  the  genuine  monolith.  It  looks  such  a 
dwarf  amid  these  huge  monoliths.  Sir  W.  Scott,  who 
visited  this  Circle,  or  semi-circle,  before  it  was  vandal- 
ized, makes  the  statement  that  none  of  the  stones  were 
less  than  12  feet  above  the  ground.  This  one  is  about 
6|  feet.  Mr.  Cursiter  considers  it  is  the  broken  part 
of  the  original   stone,   which   is   a   likely   explanation. 


Herr  Magnus  Olsen,  Hon.  Corresponding  Member, 
has  kindly  sent  us  a  report  on  the  newly  discovered  Runic 
inscription,  which  is  subjoined.  The  copy  of  the  inscription 
is  from  a  tracing  taken  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Cursiter,  F.S.A.,Scot., 
from  a  cast  of  the  original,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Spence, 
bookseller,  of  Kirkwall,  has  kindly  taken  photographs 
of  the  stone  in  the  position  it  now  occupies,  and  of  the 
ii^scription  itself,  for  comparison  with  the  tracing,  which 
are  here   reproduced. 
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A   NEWLY    DISCOVERED    INSCRIPTION 

IN  CRYPT-RUNES  FROM  THE  BRODGAR 

CIRCLE,  STENNESS,  ORKNEY. 

By  MAGNUS  OLSEN,  Hon.   Corresponding  Member. 


MR.  Magnus  Spence  in  his  District  Report  in 
the  present  Saga-Book  has  given  us  the  first 
information  about  a  newly  discovered  Runic 
inscription  on  one  of  the  stones  in  the  Brodgar  Circle  at 
Stenness.^  My  present  investigation  of  this  inscription 
is  based  upon  a  cast  which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  examining,  as  the  Viking  Club  has  kindly  presented  a 
copy  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  in  the  University  of 
Christiania. 

Seeing  that  in  the  following  paper  I  attempt  a  reading 
and  interpretation  of  this  Runic  inscription,  which  in  a 
couple  of  places  is  not  altogether  plain,  I  do  it  with  all 
the  reservations  which  must  needs  be  made  by  one  who 
has  not  himself  seen  the  inscription  in  the  original. 

The  Brodgar  inscription  consists  of  five  runes,  of  which 
one  is  an  ordinary  rune,  the  other  four  on  the  contrary 
being  crypt-runes  of  the  kind  which,  by  reason  of  their 
likeness  to  the  branches  of  a  tree,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  "  branch-runes." 

"Branch-runes"   are  formed  of   an   upright   stem,   to 

1  L.  Dietrichson  in  "  Monumenta  Orcadica,"  page  37  {Christiania,  1906) 
mentions  some  ''unreadable  marks"  "very  similar  to  Runes,"  which 
he  noticed  on  one  of  the  Brodgar  stones  during  his  slay  in  the  Orkneys 
some  years  ago.  If  this  is  not  the  same  inscription  as  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Spence,  we  may  perhaps  hope  to  find  yet  more  Runic  inscriptions  in 
the  Brodgar  Circle. 
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which  are  joined  on  both  sides  straight  strokes,  or 
branches,  which  slant  upwards.  As  the  groundwork  for 
the  reading  of  these  runes  there  lies  a  division  of  the 
Runic  alphabet,  the  futhorc,  into  three  groups  or  families 
of  respectively  6,  5,  and  5  runes.  The  original  rule  is 
that  one  reckons 

as  the  1st  group         f  u  |>  o  r  k 
as  the  2nd     ,,  h  n  i  a  s 

as  the  3rd      ,,  t  b  m  I  y 

But  the  reckoning  likewise  often  runs 

as  the   1st  group         t  b  m  1  y 
as  the  2nd      ,,  h  n  i  a  s 

as  the  3rd      ,,  f  u  p  o  r  k 

We  find  this  last  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  two 
other  Runic  inscriptions  from  Orkney  (Maeshowe  No.  8 
and  No    18),^  where  crypt-ruties  (branch-runes)  occur. 

Now  in  reading  "  branch-runes,"  the  number  of 
branches  on  the  one  side  of  the  stem  (as  a  rule  the  side 
which  turns  towards  the  commencement  of  the  inscription) 
denotes  to  which  group  the  rune  belongs,  and  the  number 
of  branches  on  the  other  side  of  the  stem  (the  side  which 
turns  a-way  from  the  commencement  of  the  inscription) 
shows  xchaf  number  the  rune  has  in  the  group. 

As  already  stated,  the  Runic  alphabet  contains  three 
groups  and  the  greatest  number  of  runes  allowed  in  a 
group  is  six.  Now  since  one  of  the  branch-runes  on  the 
Brodgar-stone  (rune  3  from  the  right)  has  three  branches 
to  the  right  a,nd  four  to  the  left,  it  follows  from  this  that 
the  branches  to  the  left,  which  upon  this  rune  number 
more  than  three,  must  denote  the  number  of  the  rune  in 
the  group,  whilst  the  branches  to  the  right  must  be  the 
sign  of  the  number  of  the  group.  Since  the  sign  of  the 
group,    according    to  a  rule    discovered  by  the  Swedish 

'  1  The  Runic  inscriptions  in  Maeshowe  have  been  published  by  James 
Farrer  in  his  "  Notice  of  Runic  Inscriptions  discovered  during  recent 
excavations  in  the  Orkneys,"  1862. 
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runologist,  Professor  Fr.  Laffler,^  must  precede  the  sign 
of  the  rune's  place  in  the  group,  it  follows  from  this  that 
the  runes  are  to  be  read /row  right  to  left.  So,  just  as  in 
the  two  inscriptions  in  Maeshowe  already  referred  to, 
t  b  m  I  y  must  in  all  probability  be  reckoned  as  the  first 
and  f  u  )3o  r  k  as  the  third  group. 

We  will  now  try  to  establish  the  reading  of  the  single 
runes,  beginning  with  the  comparatively  low  rune 
furthest  to  the  right,  which  I  call  rune  i. 

Rune  I  has  undoubtedly  low  down  on  the  stem  a 
branch  to  each  side,  also  higher  up  a  branch  seems  to  go 
out  to  each  side  :  but  these  branches  appear  very  faint 
on  the  cast,  and  it  seems  to  me  not  impossible  on  linguistic 
grounds  that  the  little  branch  up  to  the  right,  which 
cannot  be  traced  as  going  quite  down  to  the  stem,  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  accidental  scratch  without  any 
linguistic  meaning. 
Rune  I  becomes  then 

the  2nd  rune  of  the  2nd  group   =   N 
(or  the  2nd  rune  of  the   ist    group   =   B  ?) 

Rune  2.  To  the  right  of  the  stem  is  an  inequality  in 
the  stone,  which  the  rune-cutter  {rune-rister)  apparently 
wished  to  avoid  by  writing  the  two  branches  of  the  rune 
to  the  right  comparatively  high  up.  To  the  left  the 
rune  has  apparently  three  branches,  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  considerably  shorter  than  the  two  lower. 
It  therefore  becomes 

the  3rd  rune  of  the  2nd  group   =   I 
Rune  3  is  certain  : 

the  4th  rune  of  the  3rd  group   =   O 

Rune  4.  From  the  form  it  might  be  natural  to  read 
this  rune  as  the  ordinary  rune  h  =  'J  or,  if  a  dot, 
which  appears  between  the  main  stem  and  the  side-stem, 
is  not  accidental,  (as  I  however,  am  most  disposed  to 
believe),  we  might  read  it  as  p\,  a  sign  for  Y.  But  since 
the  side-stem  is  somewhat  bent  in  the  lower  part,  it  is 

1   "  Nordiska  studier   tillegnade  A.   Noreen,"   p.   199,    Uppsala,  1904. 
(Northern  Studies  dedicated  to  A.  Noreen.) 
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also  possible  that  the  rune  may  be  K  -  R.^     Linguistic 
grounds  may  perhaps  decide  which  reading  is  right. 
Rune  5  seems  clearly  to  be 

the  2nd  rune  of  the  2nd  group   =    N. 

According  to  this,  if  the  inscription  is  read  from  right 
to  left,  and  if  as  in  the  other  inscriptions  in  crypt-runes 
from-  Orkney,  t  b  m  1  y  is  reckoned  as  the  ist  group 
there  comes  out,  as  the  nearest  reading  we  can  get, 
NIOUN  or  NIORN.  But  so  far  as  I  can  see  neither 
of  these  gives  any  linguistic  meaning.^  If  however,  we 
read  Rune  i  as  the  2nd  rune  of  the  ist  group  =  B, 
the  inscription  becomes  B  I  O  R  N,  i.e.,  the  Old  Norse 
personal  name  Bjorn,  the  same  word  as  the  name  of  the 
animal,  bjorn,  a  bear.  This  gives  an  excellent  meaning, 
but,  as  already  said,  this  reading  is  not  free  from  doubt, 
and  I  only  venture  to  propose  it  therefore  with  strict 
reservations. 

Below    the    name,    which    the     inscription    contains 

1  If  Rune  4  is  R,  it  can  be  compared  to  the  form  which  the  rune  R  has 

in  the  vvordBR0*T  in  Maeshowe-inscription  No.  13,  to  wit,  this  rune 
also  has  a  side-stem  which  is  only  very  slightly  bent  inwards. 

2  We  get  no  useful  meaning  either  if  we  reckon  tbmly  or  (with  the 
younger  succession  of  m  and  I)  t  b  1  m  y  as  the  3rd  group  :  N  I  M  U  N  or 
N  I L  U  N  (or  N  I  M  R  N  or  N  I  L  R  N).  A  well-known  Old  Norse  word 
would,  however,  appear,  if  we  read  the  inscription  from  left  to  right  so 
that  the  sign  of  the  group  came  after  the  sign  of  the  rune's  number  in 
the  group.  According  to  this  reading  we  should  get  N  U  M  I  N,  the  past 
participle  in  the  nominative,  masc.  or  fem.,  singular  or  neuter  plural  of 
the  verb,  uema,  to  take  (into  possession).  But  such  a  word,  which 
according  to  its  grammatical  form  must  here  be  understood  to  signify 
*'  the  possession  of"  hringr,  the  (Brodgar)  circle,  steinn,  the  stone, ^o^^S, 
earth,  real  estate,  or  lond,  land  (it  could  scarcely  be  meant  in  the  sense 
of  "lame,"  "impotent,"  used  as  a  man's  nickname)  does  not  seem  to 
give  any  suitable  meaning,  and  further,  the  reading  N  U  M  I  N  is  at 
variance  with  the  rule  found  by  Laffler  for  the  interpretation  of  crypt- 
runes  already  referred  to. 

Nor  have  I  succeeded  in  finding  a  Keltic  personal  name  in  N  I  M  U  N  or 

NUMIN    (NULIN). 
1  mubt  not  omit  to  point  out  that  NIORN  could  be  read  as  follows  : 
N,'=  a  shortened  way  of  writing  a  personal  name  beginning  with  N  ; 

10  =  the  Old  Norse  hju,  "  hewed  "  ;  RN  =  the  Old  Norse  run,  **  the 

runes."     This  explanation  however,  seems  to  me  in  the  highest  degree 

unlikely. 
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according  to  my  theory,  a  cross  is  inscribed,  of  which  the 
right  arm  ends  again  in  a  cross.  In  like  manner  the 
Maeshowe-inscription  No.  ii  is  surrounded  by  6  crosses, 
and  right  in  the  middle  of  that  inscription  between  the, 
two  lines  there  is  also  placed  a  cross. 

According  to  the  view  of  the  old  Northlanders  runes 
of  themselves  possessed  a  strong,  supernatural,  magical 
power.  They  thought  that  that  power  could  be  increased 
by  writing  crypt-runes  instead  of  ordinary  runes,  and  it 
was  yet  further  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  holy 
sign  of  the  cross.  When  therefore  we  find,  according  to 
my  interpretation,  the  name  B  I  O  R  N  written  on  the 
Brodgar  stone  in  crypt-runes  over  a  cross,  the  intention 
clearly  was  to  invoke  strong  and  holy  influences  on  behalf 
of  this  B  i  o  r  n.  It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  a 
man  of  the  name  of  B  i  o  r  n  lies  buried  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  stone  on  which  this  name  is  inscribed,  any 
more  than  the  Maeshowe-inscription  No.  ii  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  memorial-inscription  to  a  dead  man. 
Biorn  himself  may  have  inscribed  his  name  on  the 
Brodgar-stone  on  his  own  behalf. 

There  must  be  a  definite  reason  why  only  Rune  4,  R, 
is  written  as  an  ordinary  rune.     We  should  expect  to  find 
here  also  a  branch-rune — with  3  branches  to  the  right 
and  5  branches  to  the  left,  since  R  is  the  5th  rune  of  the 
3rd  group.     But  it  would  have  been  rather  troublesome 
to  cut  such  a  branch-rune  with  8  branches  in  all,  and  the 
rune-cutter  to  spare  himself  pains  may  well  have  written! 
an  ordinary  rune  here,  instead  of  a  branch-rune.     The 
ground-work  of  this  explanation  does  not    hold  good  if] 
Rune  4  should  be  read  as  U ;  because  the  latter,  whichj 
is  the  2nd  rune  of  the  group,  would  only    have    had    5' 
branches  in  all,  if  it  had  been   written  as  a  branch-rune. 
I  find  in  this  fact  another   argument    in  favour   of  my 
reading  of  Rune  4  as  R  (not  U).^ 

1  With  the  fact  that  Rune  4  turns  to  the  right,  whilst  the  inscription  in 
its  entirety  must  be  read  from  right  to  left,  we  can  compare  the  similar 
relationship  of  many  runes  in  Maeshowe-inscription,  No.  14. 
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The  newly  discovered  inscription  from  the  Brodgar 
Circle,  Stenness,  is  specially  of  importance  because  it 
gives  us  another  example  from  Orkney  of  the  use  of 
crypt-runes  (branch-runes).  The  other  examples  besides 
this  are  found,  as  already  stated,  in  the  two  inscriptions 
in  Maeshowe,  No.  8  and  No.  18.  The  first  of  these  was 
inscribed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  iErlingr,  the  other 
was  probably  written,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  in  ''  Three 
Runic  Inscriptions  from  Orkney,"^  by  the  same  man 
(Tryggr)  as  the  Maeshowe-inscriptions  No.  16  and  No. 
18.  Trygg's  three  inscriptions  show  very  special  points 
of  agreement  with  the  most  remarkable  Runic  inscription 
in  the  North,  the  inscription  at  Rok  in  East  Gothland, 
Sweden,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century  and  in  many  portions  of  which  crypt-runes  are 
also  used.  For  the  crypt-runes  of  the  Rok-inscription, 
just  as  in  the  Maeshowe-inscriptions  No.  8  and  No.  18, 
and  in  the  Brodgar-inscription,  fu|}ork  must  be  read 
as  the  3rd  (not  as  the  ist)  group. 

The  two  crypt-rune  inscriptions  in  Maeshowe  referred 
to  must  be  read  from  left  to  right,  whilst  the  crypt-runes 
in  the  Brodgar-inscription  go  in  the  opposite  direction. 
In  this  the  latter  inscription  agrees  with  the  crypt-runes 
on  the  Rok-stone. 

The  man  who  inscribed  the  runes  on  the  Brodgar 
stone  in  all  probability  had  his  home  in  Orkney.  The 
Maeshowe-inscriptions  too,  taken  in  bulk  and  as  a  whole, 
seem  to  have  been  inscribed  by  Orkneymen.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  the  three  inscriptions  which  were 
written  by  Tryggr,  (Nos.  18,  16  and  22)  because  he  calls 
himself  "  the  greatest  master  of  runes  west  o'er  the  sea." 

The  date  of  the  Brodgar  inscription  cannot  be  deter- 
mined definitely.  It  belongs  most  probably  to  the  12th 
century,  to  which  period  the  Runic  inscriptions  in 
Ma;5showe  are  generally  referred. 

^  Christiania  Videnskabs-Selskabs  Forhandlinger  for  1903,  No.  10. 
(Transactions  of  the  Scientific  Society  of  Christiania.) 

E 
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ICELAND. 

Dr.  Jon  Stefansson,  District  Secretary,  writes  from 
Copenhagen : — 

I  HAVE  little  material  for  a  District  Report  this  year. 
Finnur  Jonsson  and  Daniel  Bruun  have  been  digging  on 
the  site  of  the  old  trading-place  and  commercial  port, 
Gasar,  in  Eyjafjord,  North  Iceland.  They  found  traces 
of  booths  and  of  walls  ;  but  no  objects  of  iron,  gold  or 
silver  were  found,  and  the  results  were  considered  some- 
what disappointing.  Little  excavation  work  has  ever  been 
done  at  I^ingvellir.  Systematic  work  would  no  doubt 
be  somewhat  costly,  but  many  objects  must  be  hidden  in 
the  earth  covering  the  lava,  which  is  nowhere  deep  down. 
The  centre  of  life  in  Iceland  from  A.D.  930  to  1800  is  a 
likely  spot  for  archaeological  finds. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  report  as  to  the  traces  of 
early  Celtic  settlers  in  Iceland  mentioned  in  my  last 
report  (page  78),  but  I  hope  that  later  on  Einar 
Benediktsson,  who,  with  Brynjolf  Jonsson  was  engaged 
in  the  investigation,  will  be  able  to  furnish  further  details 
for  the  Saga-Book. 

A  life-sized  statue  of  Ingolf  Arnarson,  the  first  settler 
in  Iceland,  by  the  young  sculptor  Einar  Jonsson,  is  now 
being  exhibited  in  Copenhagen.  He  is  shown  resting  one 
arm  on  his  high-seat  pillar,  which  drifted  ashore  at  Reyk- 
javik.    The  statue  has  been  set  up  in  bronze  at  Reykjavik. 


Mr.  SveinbJ0rn  Sveinbj0rnsson,  who  was  present  in 
Iceland  last  summer  when  the  King  visited  the  country, 
also   sends  us   the   following   account   of 

The  Royal  Visit  to  Iceland. 

The  visit  that  Frederik  the   Eighth,  King  of  Denmark, 
paid  to  Iceland  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1907  will  long 
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remain  one  of  the  most  memorable  events  in  the  annals 
of  the  country. 

Great  preparations  had  been  made  both  in  Reykjavik 
and  elsewhere  to  welcome  His  Majesty,  his  son  Prince 
Harald,  the  ministers  of  State,  and  the  members  of  the 
Danish   Parliament. 

The  town  had  been  gaily  decorated,  houses  had  been 
built  for  refreshment  and  rest  at  the  principal  places 
of  interest,  which  had  been  selected  as  halting  places 
on  the  route  by  which  the  King  was  expected  to  travel, 
while  three  banqueting  halls  had  been  erected,  viz.,  at 
Reykjavik,    Thingvellir,    and    Geysir. 

The  King  and  his  suite  landed  on  the  30th  of  July. 
The  bright  sunny  weather  made  the  capital  of  Iceland 
look  its  very  best,  and  a  vast  number  of  people  had 
gathered  at  the  landing  place  to  welcome  His  Majesty, 
who  was  hailed  with  hearty  cheers,  while  little  girls 
dressed  in  white  waved  the  Danish  flag  to  the  strains 
of  the  National  Anthem. 

After  the  usual  presentations  had  taken  place,  the 
King  was  conducted  to  the  College,  which  had  been 
fitted  up  as  the  royal  residence  during  his  stay  in  the 
town. 

In  the  afternoon  the  formal  reception  took  place  in 
the  Parliament  House,  a  substantial  and  handsome  stone 
building  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  After  the  first 
part  of  a  cantata,  specially  composed  for  the  occasion,^ 
had  been  sung,  the  Icelandic  minister  of  State,  Hannes 
Hafstein,  bade  the  King  welcome  in  an  eloquent  speech, 
to  which  His  Majesty  replied  in  most  appropriate  terms, 
expressing  the  great  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  be  welcomed 
by   his  faithful    Icelandic    subjects. 

On   the    following   day   the   King   entertained   a   large 

number   of  guests    at   "  Dejeuner,"    and    later   on    signed 

three   important    bills,    dealing    with    Exports,    Customs 

duties,   and   Fisheries. 

At  a  banquet  in  the  evening  he  intimated  that  he  had 

1  By  Mr.  Sveinbj0rn  Sveinbj0rnsson  himself. — Ed. 
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appointed  a  Commission  to  consider  the  best  means  by 
which  Icelandic  interests  could  be  furthered,  conform- 
ably with  the  unity   and   the   integrity   of   the   kingdom. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  being  the  day  appointed  for 
visiting  the  principal  places  of  interest  in  the  south  of 
the  Island,  the  King  rode,  accompanied  by  a  large  caval- 
cade, to  Thingvellir  (Parliament  Plain),  a  district  re- 
nowned as  the  ancient  seat  of  the  legislative  assembly, 
and  also  for  its  wonderful  natural  phenomena,  in  the 
form  of  rifts  or  fissures  in  the  lava  rock,  called  in  Ice- 
landic "  gja." 

The  largest  of  these  is  Almannagja,  on  the  main  road 
to  Thingvellir  ;  it  is  specially  striking  when  approached 
from  Reykjavik,  as  the  existence  of  the  fissure  is  not 
even  suspected  by  the  traveller  until  he  actually  reaches 
the  edge,  where  by  stair-like  ledges  the  road  leads  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  Here  a  large  number  of 
people  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  King  to  a  spot, 
sacred    to    them    by    historical    associations. 

On  the  following  day,  after  some  of  the  marvellous 
fissures  in  the  neighbourhood  had  been  inspected,  the 
King  went  to  "  L0gberg  "  (the  Law  Hill),  where,  in  an 
impressive  speech,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the 
feeling  of  brotherhood  between  the  Danes  and  the  Ice- 
landers would  grow  year  by  year  in  strength,  and  lead 
to  the  happiest  issues  for  the  nation.  The  speech  was 
received  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  was  followed 
by    others    expressive    of    similar    sentiments. 

A  wrestling  match,  which  took  place  later,  to  show  the 
Danish  guests  one  of  the  surviving  national  sports, 
evoked  the  keenest  mterest,  and  in  a  dance,  held  sub- 
sequently in  the  open  air.  His  Majesty  graciously  took 
part  with  apparent  enjoyment.  His  frank  kindbness  on 
this  and  similar  occasions  did  much  to  remove  any  feel- 
ing of  restraint  or  shyness  in  the  presence  of  royalty, 
and  has  gained  him  great  popularity  among  the  Ice- 
landic  people. 

On   the  4th  of  August   the  King   rode  to   Gey  sir,   de- 
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scribed  in  every  book  on  Iceland  as  one  of  the  marvels 
of  the  world.  There  are  said  to  be  twenty-four  hot 
springs  in  the  district,  of  which  the  Great  Geysir  is  the 
largest ;  some  of  these  are  mere  funnels,  emittmg  vapour 
from  the  boiling  water,  as  it  rises  and  falls,  producing 
the  most  weird  gurgling  sounds  ;  others  are  beautiful 
natural  fountains,  throwing  up  columns  of  water  and 
steam  to  a  great  height,  preceded  by  subterranean  rumb- 
lings, which  sound  like  distant  thunder.  We  were  in- 
deed most  fortunate  ni  seeing  the  Great  Geysir  perform  ; 
whether  he  wanted  to  show  his  appreciation  of  the  royal 
visit,  or  did  not  want  to  retani  the  soap,  with  which 
he  had  been   previously   fed,   is  open  to   question. 

Gullfoss  (the  golden  waterfall),  one  of  the  loveliest 
falls  in  existence,  was  our  next  halting  place  ;  viewed 
from  different  positions  it  revealed  ever  varying  beauties, 
while  a  brilliant  rainbow  lent  an  additional  charm  to 
the  scene. 

Next  day  the  King  inspected  two  bridges  ;  both 
appeared  substantial  structures  ;  and  to  those  whose 
memory  of  Iceland  can  carry  them  back  thirty  years, 
they  testify  to  the  immense  progress  made  by  the  coun- 
try from  that  time,  when  few  roads  and  no  bridges 
worthy   of   the   name   existed. 

After  the  King's  return  to  Reykjavik  two  balls  were 
given,  the  first  by  the  town,  and  the  second  by  His 
Majesty. 

On  the  gth  of  August  the  King  left  the  capital  to 
visit   the   other   chief   towns   along   the   coast. 
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WESTERN   NORWAY. 

Dr.    Haakon    Schetelig,    District    Secretary,    sends    the 
following  :  — 

Discovery  of  a  "  Kitchen-midden." 

A  discovery  concerning  the  Stone  Age,  and  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  which  has  ever  occurred  in  Norway, 
has  been  made  this  year  at  Viste,  in  the  district  of 
Ryfylke  (environs  of  Stavanger).  The  site  was  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  A.  W.  Br^gger  of  Kristiania,  who  is  now 
describing  the  finds  for  publication.  The  spot  had  been 
a  dwelling-place,  and  was  marked  by  a  shell-mound, 
of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  renowned  Danish 
finds  of  this  sort.  It  was  situated  close  to  a  steep  and 
overhanging  rock,  which  formed  a  shelter  for  the  place, 
but  was  not  a  cave  properly  so-called.  The  heap  of  shells, 
bones,  etc.,  was  considerable,  and  contained  several  anti- 
quities of  stone  and  bone,  the  forms  of  which  perfectly 
correspond  to  the  types  of  the  "  Kj0kkenm0ddings  "  of 
Denmark.  Mr.  Br0gger  has  kindly  informed  me  that  the 
find,  undoubtedly,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  period 
as  the  said  Danish  finds.  It  is  the  first  proof  that  this 
primitive  civilization,  the  dawn  of  the  neolithic  period 
of  Scandinavia — and,  indeed,  of  all  Western  Europe — 
spread  as  far  north  as  to  the  inhospitable  coasts  of  Nor- 
way. Thus  the  late  discovery  at  Viste  opens  before  us 
a  hitherto  unknown  chapter  of  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. As  I  have  remarked  in  a  previous  report,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Br0gger  has  previously  suggested  some  years  ago  that 
this  civilization  was  to  be  traced  in  some  rather  poor 
dwelling-places  along  the  coasts  of  Norway.  But  the 
proofs  were  then  not  certain,  and  the  inventory  of  the 
places  then  known  differed  considerably  from  their  pre- 
sumed prototype  in  Denmark.  The  late  find  has  left 
no  doubt,  and  may  be  recorded  as  an  event  in  Nor- 
wegian archaeology.  Next  year,  when  Mr.  Br0gger  has 
published  his  account,  I  hope  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  inserting  in  the  Saga-Book  a  more  complete  survey 
of  it  than  is  now  possible. 
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Stone  Age  of  Western  Norway. 
A  remarkable  review  of  the  Stone  Age  of  Western 
Norway  was  published  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Br0gger  at  the 
beginning"  of  this  year.^  Though  I  cannot  at  all  points 
agree  with  the  author,  I  find  the  paper  of  great  merit. 
By  its  excellent  arrangement  of  the  material  it  has 
cleared  the  way  for  future  investigators  ;  it  may  be 
recommended  to  all  students  of  Norwegian  archaeology 
who  can  read  our  language. 

Discovery  of  a  Dwelling  of  the  Middle  Iron  Age. 

An  important  find,  belonging  to  the  Migration  Period 
(middle  part  of  the  Iron  Age),  was  made  in  Jaderen  during 
my  excavations  there,  undertaken  for  the  Bergen  Museum. 
The  district  Jaderen  is  rich  in  remains  of  the  prehistoric 
period,    and    has  yielded    many    of    the    most    important 
documents  for  the  study  of  ancient  Norway.     We  have 
known   for   many    years   that   traces    of    old  houses    and 
farms  existed  in  Jaderen  in  localities  which  are  now  not 
cultivated.     Mr.  Hilliesen,  of  the  Stavanger  Museum,  has 
published   diagrams  of   some   of   these    forgotten    farms, 
dating  back,  most   probably,  to  the  Viking  Age.     This 
summer  I  came  across  three  house-grounds  on  the  moors 
at    Avestad,  *  above    Vigrestad    railway    station,    in    the 
southern    part    of    Jaderen.      They    had    a    much    more 
ancient  appearance  than  the  said  houses  of  the  Viking 
Age,   and  from  the  excavation  they   proved  to  be  some 
three  centuries  older,  dating  from  the  earlier  half  of  the 
Migration  Period.     Each  house  consisted  of  one  oblong 
room  ;     the    walls    seem    to    have    been    mere    heaps    of 
stones  and  earth,  with  no  traces  of  a  regular  structure  ; 
they  thus  required  an  interior  structure  of  wooden  beams, 
or  planks,   of   which   no   traces  were   now   to   be    found. 
The  roof  had  rested  upon  beams  set  upright,  which  had 
left  distinct  holes  in  the  clay  floor  ;   they  were  arranged 
in  TOWS    regularly    along    each    wall    at    a    distance    of 

* "  Norges   Vestlands   Stenalder."      By   A.  W.   Br0gger,    in   Bergens 
Museums  Aarbog,  1907. 
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0.80 — I  m.  from  the  wall.  Of  the  roof  itself  nothing 
was  left  but  a  great  quantity  of  birch-bark,  found  in 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  houses.  The  fireplaces  were 
paved  depressions  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  but  fires 
had  been  made  also  at  many  different  places  in  the 
room. 

The  houses  were,  as  would  be  expected,  very  poor  in 
antiquities  ;  some  complete  and  many  fragmentary 
earthenware  cooking  pots  were  found,  and  some  grinding 
stones. 

This  is  the  first  discovery  of  this  type  of  house  in 
Norway  ;  in  Sweden  they  are  well  known  in  Gotland, 
01and  and  Uppland. 

Standing  Stone  with  Figure  of  a  Ship. 

A  curious  discovery  was  made  last  year  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  farm  Austreim,  at  Gloppen,  in  Nordfjord. 
One  day  he  fancied  he  could  see  a  drawing  of  a  ship 
upon  the  plain  surface  of  a  well-known  standing  stone 
close  to  his  garden  wall.  The  ship  was  visible  only  in 
good  sunlight  between  5  and  6  p.m.  in  summer.  By 
a  minute  examination  of  the  stone,  I  found  that  the 
observation  was  correct,  and  later  I  published  an  account 
of  the  stone  in  the  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1907, 
with  illustrations.^ 

Representations  of  ships  are  predominant  among  the 
sculptured  stones  of  Gotland  ;  a  drawing  of  a  ship  is 
found  also  upon  a  stone  in  Uppland,  the  Haggeby- 
stone  (now  m  Stockholm),  which  Mr.  Arne  has  dated 
to  the  sixth  century — most  probably  the  Austreim  stone 
is  earlier  than  the  Viking  Age.  According  to  current 
opinions  among  Scandinavian  archaeologists,  the  ship 
representations  upon  such  monuments  have  sprung  from 
those  religious  ideas  that  during  the  Viking  Age  found 
a  typical  expression  in  the  ship-burials.  It  is  character- 
istic in  this  connection  that  the  Austreim  stone,  the  first 

1  By  the  kind  permission  of  Herr  Jens  Holmboe,  Director  of 
the  Bergen  Museum,  we  are  permitted  to  reproduce  these  illustra- 
tions.— Ed.  > 


THE   AUSTREIM    STONE,    GLOPPEN,    NORDFJORD,    NORWAY. 

From  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1907. 
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monument  of  this  sort  discovered  in  Norway,  is  found 
in  a  district  especially  rich  in  ship-burials  ;  a  typical 
boat-grave  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Gustafson  in  the  very 
neighbourhood  of  the  stone. 

Curious  Find  of  a  Runic  Inscription. 

A  runic  inscription,  one  of  the  oldest  known,  dating 
from  the  fourth  century,  has  just  been  discovered  in  a 
very  curious  manner.  It  is  engraved  upon  a  small  bone 
implement  found  in  a  cinerary  urn  from  Flpksand,  in 
the  parish  of  Alversund  in  Nordhordland.  This  urn  has 
been  in  the  Bergen  Museum  for  about  fifty  years,  but 
the  contents  of  it  have  only  recently  been  thoroughly 
examined,  when  the  implement  with  the  inscription  was 
discovered.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  report  fully  on  the 
discovery  another  year. 

"  NoRGEs  Oldtid,"  by  Gabriel  Gustafson. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  attention  to  the 
publication  of  Professor  Gustafson's  valuable  work  on 
the  antiquities  of  Norway,  although  it  has  already  re- 
ceived some  notice  in  the  Saga-Book.^  In  this  book  the 
author  does  not,  indeed,  discuss  the  obscure  problems 
of  past  times  ;  but  he  gives  a  wealth  of  reliable  facts 
and  of  good  illustrations,  the  whole  arranged  in  a  very 
clear  and  intelligible  way.  His  work  will  be  the  indis- 
pensable handbook  for  all  students  of  the  archaeology 
of  Norway,  a  complete  account  of  what  is  now  known 
respecting  these  matters.  With  twenty-five  years'  experi- 
ence in  diggings  and  in  museum-work,  the  author  is 
undoubtedly  at  present  the  only  man  able  to  write  a 
book  of  this  sort,  dealing  equally  with  all  branches  of 
the  great  material,  and  always  pointing  out  the  coherence 
of  the  development  through  different  ages.  He  has 
given  the  history  of  early  civilization  in  Norway,  and 
filled  up  a    sensible    gap    in    the    scientific    literature   of 

the  country. 

1  See  part  i.  pp.  189-190. 


a    legend    of   shetland    from 
flj6tsd.f:la   saga.^ 

By  Professor  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD.  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
President,  1905-7, 


THE  Yule-tide  tale  here  translated  has  a  special 
interest  because  the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Shetland.  Not  only  that,  but  it  appears  to  be  a 
piece  of  Celtic  folk-lore  transplanted  into  Iceland,  and 
grafted  in  a  curious  way  upon  matter  otherwise  his- 
torical. The  step  between  fact  and  fiction  is  often  very 
short,  but  it  is  not  often  so  boldly  taken  as  in  this 
instance,  where  the  simple  traditions  of  a  real  family 
have  been  adorned  by  a  later  scribe  with  an  episode 
from    fairyland. 

The  Greater  Fljotsdaela  Saga,  or  story  of  the  sons  of 
Droplaug,  was  edited  by  Dr.  Kristian  Kaalund  in  1883, 
and  again  by  Valdimar  Asmundarson  in  1896.  Gud- 
brand  Vigfiisson,  in  the  Prolegomena  to  Sturlunga  Saga, 
dismissed  it  curtly  as  spurious  work  ;  he  said  that  the 
paper  copy  of  about  1650  (A.M.  551)  in  which  it  exists 
was  founded  on  the  text  of  A.M.  132  (the  short,  early 
saga),  and  filled  up  from  many  sources.  Conrad  Maurer 
also  called  it  a  fabrication  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Dr.  Kaalund  thought  that  it  was  put  together  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth,  while  Valdimar  Asmundar- 
son assigns  it  to  the  fifteenth,  or  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century.     At  any  rate  it  is  late  and  not  authentic. 

The  genuine  saga  of  which  this  is  a  fanciful  enlarge- 
ment is  one  of  the  oldest.     The  MS.  is  of  the  thirteenth 

^  This  paper  has  also  been  printed  in  Orkney  .\nd  Shetland  Old-Lore 
for  April  and  July,  1907. 
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century  (A.M.  132),  and  from  the  mention  of  the  author, 
a  unique  instance  in  sagas,  it  can  be  dated  early  in  the 
twelfth  century  (Vigfusson,  op.  cit.  Ixviii).  It  tells  the 
story  of  the  sons  of  Droplaug  in  what  Vigfusson 
called  "  the  uncouth,  broken  style  of  early  Icelandic 
prose."  It  gives  a  totally  different  account  of  the  birth 
and  wedding  of  Droplaug  from  that  given  in  the  longer 
and  later  saga.  She  was  really  no  fairy-tale  heroine, 
but  the  daughter  of  Thorgrim  of  Gil  in  Jokulsdal  ; 
though  in  our  legend  she  is  made  the  daughter  of  an 
earl  of  Shetland,  born  about  93 — ,  carried  off  by  a  giant, 
and  rescued  by  the  Icelander  who  became  her  husband. 
About  such  a  legend  one  cannot  help  asking  how  it 
could  have    come  into    the    story. 

Not  that  there  were  no  giants  in  Iceland.  Mr.  Craigie, 
in  his  collection  of  Scandinavian  Folk-lore  (p.  57)  tells 
(from  Jon  Arnason)  of  a  troll  in  a  cave  among  the  fells 
of  Iceland  who  was  supposed  to  have  charmed  to  him- 
self a  woman  of  the  neighbourhood.  But  as  the  Ice- 
landic saying,  "  Then  laughed  the  merman,"  can  be 
traced  back  to  Ireland  and  Wales,  so  the  rescue  of  a 
lady  from  a  giant's  cave  is  almost  common  form  in 
Celtic  mythology  ;  for  example,  the  well-known  adven- 
ture of  King  Arthur  at  Mont  St.  Michel,  and  the  rescue- 
fights  with  giants  like  Cuchullain's  battle  with  Echaid 
Glas.  All  these  go  back,  according  to  one  theory  of 
folk-lore,  to  the  solar  hero  and  his  visit  to  the  under- 
world. But  here  we  have  the  old  tale  new  set  ;  the  sur- 
roundings are  purely  Scandinavian  ;  Shetland  and  Ice- 
land had  been  Norse  for  centuries  when  this  later  saga 
was  written  ;  and  yet  the  legend  betrays  its  Viking  Age 
Celtic  origin  by  one  curious  touch.  In  describing  the 
giant's  "  paws,"  the  word  Idmr,  representing  the  Gaelic 
word  lamh,  is  used  (jn  standing  for  mh  shows  the  early 
date  of  the  loan)  ;  and  the  only  other  use  of  the  word 
in  Icelandic  seems   to  be   in  the   Edda. 

The  giant's  name,  however,  is  Scandinavian — Geitir. 
In  England  giants  had  foreign  names,  presumably  Celtic 
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in  origin — Cormoran  and  Blunderbore  and  other  strange 
compounds,  down  to  Davy  Jones,  who  is  obviously  Celtic. 
But  in  Norse  countries  even  the  giants  were  naturalised  ; 
Hallmund  and  Thorir  of  Grettis  Saga  were  not  known 
as  half-trolls  by  their  names,  and  in  Shetland  Saxa  of 
Saxaf  jord,  Herman  of  Hermaness,  Siggeir  of  "  Sigger- 
hill  benorth  Colviedell  "  (Black  and  Thomas,  "  Folk-lore 
of  Orkney  and  Shetland,"  Folk-lore  Society,  xlix.,  p. 
261)  are  Norse  giants,  while  Cobbie  Row  in  Orkney  was 
once  plain,  historical  Kolbein  Hruga.  It  is  much  as  if 
we  should  call  the  bugbears  of  our  ancestors  by  such 
familiar  appellations  as  John  Smith  or  Mr.  Wilkinson  ; 
indeed,  even  then  there  might  be  some  hidden  allusion 
to  Volund  the  smith  and  the  Vilkinasaga ;  but  these 
Icelandic  and  Shetlandic  supernaturals  had  quite  for- 
gotten  their   Celtic   or   Pictish   origins. 

Our  legend  has  not  survived  in  Shetland,  but  there 
are,  or  were,  the  materials  for  it  surviving.  The  fact 
of  a  giant-lore  has  been  noticed  :  another  point  of  con- 
tact may  be  found  in  the  very  curious  description  of  the 
magic  sword  carried  off  by  the  Icelandic  hero.  It  had 
iron  hilts,  beautifully  ornamented,  but  the  blade  was 
green  in  colour  and  brown  at  the  edges,  without  a  fleck 
of  iron-rust — clearly  a  bronze  sword.  Such  objects  the 
Northmen  must  have  found  in  their  howe-breaking  ex- 
ploits, though  the  saga  says  that  our  hero  had  never 
seen  such  a  weapon  before,  and  it  does  not  hint,  even 
by  the  description,  that  it  was  known  to  be  of  bronze. 
But  in  1876  a  bronze  "  trow's  sword,"  long  used  for 
magical  purposes,  and  evidently  from  a  grave  in 
Shetland,  was  presented  to  the  Scottish  National  Museum 
of  Antiquities.  It  is  described  in  the  Proc.  Soc.  Ant. 
Scot.  (vol.  xi.,  p.  471)  as  a  small  bronze  knife  or  dagger 
with  tang,  4  inches  in  length,  found  at  Nordhouse,  Sulem, 
Northmavine.  So  here  we  have  the  very  thing  surviving 
"  in  reduced  circumstances,"  a  minor  example  of  the 
class  of  article  described  in  the  saga. 

Now    a    story    containing    this    incident    cannot  be    a 
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real  Icelandic  story,  for  bronze  swords  are  not  found  in 
Iceland.  But  it  might  be  a  real  Shetland  story,  for  there 
the  bronze  weapon  was  actually  attributed   to   a  troll. 

Treasures  in  a  giant's  cave  are  common  in  fairy-tales, 
but  play  an  important  part  in  this  legend.  The  hero 
found  all  sorts  of  Icelandic  wares  and  linen,  gold  and 
great  riches  ;  and  the  theory  of  the  legend  is  that  they 
were  the  proceeds  of  the  giant's  raids  on  his  neighbours 
and  from  shipwrecks.  His  cave  was  a  Davy  Jones's 
locker.  In  Shetland  the  howes  were  supposed  to  contain 
great  treasures,  especially  those  of  Trolhouland,  near 
Bigsetter  Voe.  The  New  Statistical  Account  interprets 
thli  name  as  "the  high  land  of  the  Trows";  and  Hib- 
bert's  description  (published  181 2)  gives  the  following 
paragraph  :  — 

••  Several  Shetlanders,  among  whom  are  warlocks  and  witches,  have 
enjoyed  a  communion  with  the  giiid  folk,  and  by  a  special  indulgence 
have  been  transported  in  the  air,  whenever  occasion  served,  from 
one  island  to  another.  On  their  visits  to  Trolhouland  or  any  other 
knoll  of  a  similar  description  they  have  been  allowed  to  enter  the 
interior  of  the  hill  at  one  side  and  come  out  of  it  at  the  other ;  and 
in  this  subterranean  journey  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour 
exhibited  within  the  recesses  through  which  they  have  passed. 
They  report  that  all  the  interior  walls  are  adorned  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  that  the  domestic  utensils  of  the  place,  peculiar  to 
Fairyland,  resemble  the  strange  implements  that  are  sometimes 
found  lying  abroad  on  the  hills." 

That  is  to  say,  objects  of  the  prehistoric  ages,  found  in 
graves  and  sometimes  loose  in  the  soil,  were  explained 
as  dwarf-wrought  or  fairy  implements  ;  as  indeed  is  well 
known  to  all  folk-lore  students.  Fairyland  might  be 
almost  described  as  the  antiquarian  museum,  treated 
poetically.  Fairy-tales  are  to  archaeology  as  alchemy  and 
astrology  to  chemistry  and  astronomy.  But  here  again 
we  have  distinct  local  colour  in  our  legend,  attributable 
to,  Shetland,  but  not  attributable  to  an  Icelandic  origin. 
Another  important  feature  is  the  giant's  bed  in  his 
cave.  It  is  represented  as  enormous  every  way,  to  suit 
the  size  of  the  giant ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
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have  been  suggested  by  the  famous  Dwarfie  Stone  of 
Hoy,  described  and  figured  in  full  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston 
in  the  "Reliquary"  for  1895.  We  know  from  the  Latin 
account,  written  by  "Jo.  Ben.,"  that  so  long  ago  as  1529 
this  curious  artificial  dwelling  or  sepulchre,  carved  in 
the  solid  rock  was  attributed  to  trows — "  gigantes  "  is 
his  word,  though  the  real  scale  of  it  is  diminutive.  Such 
a  story  as  he  tells  may  have  grown  in  the  telling,  and 
passed  from  Orkney  to  Iceland  by  way  of  Shetland, 
so  coming  into  our  legend.  But  as  Mr.  Johnston  points 
out  to  me,  the  real  cave  might  be  paralleled  in  Shetland 
in  the  Orkneyman's  cave  (i.e.,  the  Seal-man's,  from  Ice- 
landic orkn,  a  seal),  in  which  there  are  halls  and  cup- 
boards enough  to  accommodate  a  real  giant  family,  if 
such  tenants  could  be  found.  The  giant  in  our  story,  how- 
ever, was  no  seal-man,  for  he  did  not  like  wetting  his  feet. 

The  name  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  survive. 
The  cave  was  Geitishellir,  the  crag  which  contained  it 
bore  the  name  of  Geitishamarr,  and  the  mountain  above 
was  Geitissulur.  One  would  like  to  find  a  Gaitshellier 
or  Gateshammar  on  the  map  of  Shetland,  but  it  is  no 
great  disappointment  to  fail  in  the  search.  In  Orkney 
there  is  Gaitnip,  which  Dr.  J.  Anderson  ("  Orkneyinga 
Saga,"  p.  no)  identifies  with  the  Geitaberg  of  the  Viking 
Age,  but  this  place  has  no  claims  to  be  the  scene  of  our 
story. 

It  will  be  news  to  students  of  history  that  Shetland 
in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  was  ruled  by  an  earl 
named  Bjorgolf,  and  he  may  well  be  considered  as  fic- 
titious as  Geitir  the  Giant.  At  the  same  trnie  there  must 
have  been  local  chiefs,  concerning  whom  we  know  very 
little.  The  curious  point  is  that  we  have  two  distinct 
stories  about  an  actual  Icelandic  family,  both  containing 
romances,  and  both  giving  the  same  set  of  names  ;  but 
the  earlier  saga  has  the  corroboration  of  Landnamabok, 
and  its  romance  is  not  impossible  ;  the  later  saga  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  fictitious,  but  drags  m  this  legend  which 
evidently  comes   from   Shetland. 
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The  meeting-point  of  the  two  accounts  is  in  the  home- 
stead of  Arneidarstadir,  in  East  Iceland.  The  place  was 
so  called,  according  to  the  fairy-tale,  from  Arneid  of 
Shetland,  the  mother  of  the  rescued  Droplaug,  whom 
she  accompanied  to  her  new  home.  But  in  the  earlier 
Droplaugarsona  Saga  (i.)  and  in  Landnama  (iv.,  2)  the 
origin  of  the  name  is  otherwise  told.  Ketil,  the  son  of 
Thidrandi,  travelling  east  to  Jamtaland  in  Sweden,  found 
there  a  captive  girl,  Arneid,  the  daughter  of  Earl  Asbjorn 
Skerjablesi  (Skerryblaze),  who  had  ruled  the  Hebrides 
after  Tryggvi  and  before  Guthorm.^  Ketil  bought  Arneid 
and  married  her.  When  they  were  in  Vikin  (south  of 
Norway)  she  went  ashore  to  gather  nuts,  and  found  a 
hoard  of  buried  treasure.  With  this  they  went  to  Ice- 
land and  built  Arneidarstadir.  Their  son  was  Thidrandi, 
father  of  Ketil  and  of  Thorvald,  the  husband  of  Drop- 
laug, about  whom  no  strange  adventures  are  told.  The 
real  romance  occurred  in  the  previous  generation,  and 
it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  it  was  not  without  con- 
nection with  Scotland,  for  Arneid  was  born  in  the 
Hebrides. 

The  later  saga  makes  this  Thorvald  Thidrandason, 
husband  of  Droplaug,  into  the  hero  of  the  romantic 
episode.  He  is  described  as  very  handsome,  melancholy, 
inoffensive,  and  trustworthy.  His  brother  Ketil,  by- 
named  Thrym  (as  his  grandfather  Ketil  is  by-named  in 
the  earlier   saga),   was    dark    and    ugly,    but   lordly    and 

^This  Tryggvi,  a  name  which  is  merely  a  familiar  form  of  Sigtrygg,  is 
made  by  P.  A.  Munch  to  be  the  first  Earl  of  the  Hebrides  after  Harald 
Fairhair's  great  invasion  (see  "  Del  Norske  Folks  Historie,"  I.,  i.,  p.  506), 
but  one  does  not  see  what  his  relations  with  Ketil  Flatnef,  who  also 
ruled  the  Hebrides  at  that  time,  could  have  been,  and  the  passages  from 
"  Landnama  "  and  "  Droplaugarsona  Saga"  seem  to  be  the  only  authorities 
for  this  series  of  Hebridean  earls.  Guthorm  is  identified  by  Munch 
[ibid.,  p.  507)  with  the  son  of  Earl  Sigurd  of  Orkney,  who  succeeded  his 
father^  but  died  childless  after  a  year's  reign.  The  story  of  Arneid's 
youth",  doubtless  founded  on  fact,  must  date  about  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  ;  Tryggvi  cannot  be  the  father  of  King  Olaf,  for  he  was  not  in 
the  Hebrides  until  fifty  years  later. 

F 
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imposing-,  and  from  an  early  age  taciturn  and  cold.  The 
two  brothers  lived  at  Njardvik,  in  Eastern  Iceland. 
There  was  little  love  between  them.  Ketil  would  have 
his  own  way  in  everything.  At  last  Thorvald  asked  for 
his  share  of  the  goods  that  fell  to  him,  and  sold  off 
what   he  could  get. 

Then  the  saga  goes  on  with  the  chapters  which  I  have 
translated  in  the  following  pages,  and  I  may  add  that 
the  translation  is  as  literal  as  I  can  make  it. 


A  ship  arrived  in  the  district  of  Fljotsdal  over  against 
the  eastern  fells  at  the  place  called  Unaoss  (the  mouth 
of  the  Selfljot,  halfway  between  Seydisfjord  and  Vopna- 
fjord).  Thorvald  took  his  goods  and  joined  that  ship 
and  set  forth.  When  they  put  out  to  sea  they  got  un- 
favourable winds  and  tossed  about  all  the  summer  long. 
When  summer  was  far  spent  they  met  foul  weather  and 
a  fierce  storm,  which  drove  them  out  of  the  high  seas, 
and  brought  them  by  night  to  Shetland.  There  was  a 
strong  ebb-tide,  and  they  sailed  in  among  the  breakers. 
Their  ship  was  broken  to  flinders,  and  everything  they 
had  was  lost,  though  the  crew  got  ashore  with  their  lives 

Among  the  rest  Thorvald  landed,  with  nothing  but 
the  Iceland  clothes  he  stood  in.  Not  a  scrap  of  his  goods 
washed  up,  except  a  big  spear,  which  he  rescued  ;  and 
though  he  waited  for  two  nights  on  the  beach,  hopin 
that  some  of  his  property  would  be  saved,  nothing  of 
any  value  was  found.  It  was  no  good,  he  thought,  to 
sit  there  and  starve  ;   and  so  one  day  he  left  the  spot. 

Shetland  was  then  under  the  rule  of  an  earl  named 
Bjorgolf,  by  that  time  an  old  man ;  and  to  his  cour 
Thorvald  determined  to  betake  himself.  He  sat  at  th 
door  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  went  before  the  earl< 
Now  this  earl  was  greatly  beloved  of  his  people,  andj 
yet  he  was  sad.  When  Thorvald  offered  his  greeting 
the  earl  received  him  kindly,  and  asked  who  he  was. 

"  I  am  an  Icelander,"  said  Thorvald,  "  a  freedman,  0 
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no  good  family,  new  come  from  shipwreck,  and  penni- 
less. Grant  me,  lord,  shelter  for  the  winter,  for  I  would 
fain  abide  with  thee." 

"  It  seems  to  me  thou  must  need  it,"  said  the  earl  : 
and  when  Thorvald  asked  for  his  place  in  hall,  the  earl 
told  him,  "  Sit  on  the  lower  bench,  between  the  thralls 
and  the  freemen  ;  see  that  thou  be  no  meddler,  and  be 
pleasant  in  thy  dealings  with  all   men." 

Thorvald  went  to  his  seat,  and  there  he  sat  the  winter 
through.  He  did  as  the  earl  bade  him,  and  was  pleasant 
with  his  bench-mates.  In  a  while  they  would  give  him 
a  friendly  answer,  and  many  a  question  he  asked  them. 
So  the  winter  passed  on  toward  Yule,  and  then  the  house- 
hold folk  became  very  downcast,  and  the  earl  was  most 
melancholy,  although  he  had  a  young  wife  and  two  sons, 
lads  in  years,  but  with  a  look  of  promise.  One  afternoon 
Thorvald  asked  his  neighbours  what  was  the  reason  of 
their  heaviness.  Nobody  would  tell  him,  and  yet  it  was 
now  drawing  on   for  Yule-tide. 

Once,  at  night,  the  men  who  lay  next  Thorvald  heard 
him  toss  and  shout  in  his  sleen :  they  wanted  to 
wake  him,  but  the  earl  bade  them  let  him  dream  his  dream 
out.  When  he  awoke  they  asked  what  he  had  been 
dreaming,   but  he  would   not  tell. 

Two  nights  before  Yule  he  went  up  to  the  earl  with 
a  fair  and  courteous  greeting,  and  the  earl  answered 
kindly.  Said  Thorvald,  "  I  have  come  here  to  ask  what 
no  one  else  will  tell  me.  I  want  to  know  the  reason  why 
everybody  here  is  dismal  ;  for  they  enjoy  neither  sleep 
nor  food,  and  it  makes  me  unhappy.  You,  of  all  here, 
are  most  likely  to  tell  me,  I  think,  for  you  are  the  chief 
of  them  all." 

"  There  is  no  need  for  thee  to  pry,"  said  the  earl,  "  for 
it  is  no  matter  of  thine.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
and  no  thanks  for  thy  question.  It  is  an  idle  curiosity 
and  quite  useless.  Indeed  it  would  be  right  if  it  cost 
thee  something." 

Thorvald    said    he   would    not   have   asked    if    he  had 
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known  that  it  vexed  him.  "  Let  me  change  the  sub- 
ject," he  said,   "  and   ask  you   to   rede   my   dream." 

"  I  am  no  man  of  dreams,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  cannot 
rede  them,  because  I  never  talk  of  such  things.  And 
yet  thou  mayst  tell  me,  if  thou  wishest." 

"  I  thought,"  said  Thorvald,  "  that  I  was  walking  sea- 
ward in  this  same  dress  I  wear  every  day.  I  thought 
the  way  was  clear,  and  I  saw  my  path.  I  had  my  spear 
in  my  hand.  I  thought  the  foreshore  was  not  flooded, 
and  I  went  out  toward  the  sea  over  great  sands  at  ebb- 
tide. When  I  had  crossed  the  sands  there  was  a  green 
cove  in  front  of  me,  and  when  I  went  through  the  cleft 
of  the  rocks  great  tangles  of  seaweed  had  grown  there. 
Then  shorewards  and  upbank  I  saw  a  great  height  or 
fell.  In  the  fell  yonder  were  crags  looking  toward  the 
sea,  and  a  great  high  rock.  And  I  thought  there  were 
shallows  beyond,  and  deep  sea.  Then  I  came  to  gravel- 
beds,  and  walked  along  them  between  the  sea  and  the 
rock.  Then  in  front  of  me  was  a  great  cave,  and  I  went 
into  it.  I  saw  there  a  light  burning,  of  such  a  kind  that 
it  threw  no  shadows.  I  saw  an  iron  pillar  in  the  cave, 
standing  up  to  the  roof,  and  to  that  pillar  was  tied  a 
girl.  Her  hands  were  fastened  behind  her  back,  and  her 
hair  was  wound  about  the  pillar.  A  chain  of  iron  was 
round  her  ;  there  was  a  lock  at  each  end,  and  she  was 
locked  in  with  them.  I  thought  I  tried  to  set  her  free, 
and  got  the  chain  loose.  I  saw  nothing  there  alive  but 
herself.  I  went  out  and  away  with  her.  I  thought  I 
went  out  into  the  shallows  and  escaped.  Then  I  thought 
some  living  thing  was  chasing  me ;  it  frightened  me 
dreadfully.  We  met,  and  I  cannot  remember  which  of 
us  won^that  must  have  been  when  I  shouted  in  my 
sleep.     Then  I  awoke." 

The  earl  grew  so  red  when  he  heard  the  story  that 
he  might  almost  have  been  bled  from  one  finger ;  he 
swelled  all  over ! 

"  Wonderful  impudence,"  he  cried,  "  to  tell  me  you 
dreamt    what    you    have  picked    up   by    gossiping !      It 
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provokes  me  enough  even  if  I  see  no  tricks  in  it,  for  it 
brings  before  me  my  daughter  who  is  lost.  I  forbade  all 
to  speak  of  it,  and  the  man  who  told  you  ought  to  hear 
of  it  to  his  cost." 

"  You  shall  know  all,  my  lord,"  said  Thorvald.  "  Not 
one  of  your  men  has  told  me  this  story  :  it  was  shown 
me  in  a  dream.  I  will  assure  you  of  that  as  strongly  as 
you  like." 

The  earl  was  silent,  and  after  a  while  he  answered, 
"  One  of  two  things  will  happen  to  thee — either  thou  art 
a  foresighted  man  or  thou  wilt  be  a  dead  one  ere  long." 

Thorvald  answered,  "  I  wanted  you  to  tell  me  the 
adventures  that  have  befallen  here  in  your  homestead  : 
I   think   I  know   that  much  must   have  happened." 

"Why  not?"  said  the  earl.  "Beside  my  two  boys 
I  had  a  daughter  named  Droplaug.  They  called  her 
well  beseen  ;  I  loved  her  dearly.  Last  Yule  she  was  lost. 
A  giant  called  Geitir  took  her.  He  has  the  lair  where 
you  dreamt  you  went ;  it  is  called  Geitir's  Rock,  and  the 
fell  is  called  Geitir's  Pillars.  He  is  the  cause  of  great 
mischief  ;  he  maims  both  man  and  beast,  and  he  is  the 
evillest  wight  in  all  Shetland.  I  have  said  I  would  give 
her  to  the  man,  if  any  were  so  bold,  who  should  rescue  her." 

Thorvald  said  he  thought  it  unlikelv  that  she  could 
be  rescued. 

"  It  was  not  my  choice,"  said  the  earl,  "  that  she  went 
into  that  peril.  As  you  have  chosen  to  meddle  in  the 
matter,   I   think  you  ought  to  take  the   risk." 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  asked  about  it,"  answered  Thor- 
vald, turning  away  and  going  to  his  seat. 

After  supper  men  went  to  their  beds.  When  Thorvald 
found  that  all  were  asleep,  he  rose  and  took  his  spear 
in  his  hand.  He  crossed  certain  sands  and  aimed  to  the 
north,  much  the  same  way  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream. 
I-[e  went  to  the  place  where  the  green  cove  spread  out, 
and  the  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  the  great  tangle  of  sea- 
weed :  there  before  him  lay  the  gravel-beds.  He  went 
on   to    the  place    where    the    shallows    were,    and  waded 
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through  them.  At  last  he  came  to  the  spot  he  had  seen 
in  his  dream,  and  climbed  up  to  the  cave,  and  entered 
it.  He  saw  the  light  burning  ;  on  the  further  side  he 
saw  a  bed-place,  much  bigger  than  he  had  ever  seen 
such  a  thing  before  ;  and  thought  that  although  he  lay 
down  in  that  bed  with  another  man  as  big  as  himself, 
and  they  spurned  one  another  with  the  soles  of  their  feet, 
even  then  it  would  be  quite  long  enough  :  and  Thorvald 
was  a  very  tall  man.  This  bed  was  no  less  in  other  ways  : 
it  had  hangings  on  one  side  only,  and  over  it  was  a 
broad  velvet  counterpane.  The  bolsters  were  huge,  high 
up   above  the  bed. 

Over  it  he  saw  a  great  sword  hanging.  He  took  it 
down,  and  then  followed  a  mighty  fall  of  stones.  The 
sword  was  well  fitted  with  its  sheath  ;  its  pommel  and 
guard  were  of  iron,  most  beautifully  ornamented.  He 
drew  the  sword,  and  it  was  green  in  colour,  but  brown 
at  the  edges  ;  there  were  no  flecks  of  rust  on  the  sword. 
He  had  never  seen  a  weapon  like  it. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  cave  he  saw  a  heap  of  goods, 
all  sorts  of  Iceland  wares  and  linen,  and  many  kinds 
of  gear  he  saw  lying  there  and  noted  by  their  names. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  good  things  which  were  better 
to  have  than  to  lack. 

In  the  middle  of  the  cave  he  saw  an  iron  pillar,  and 
there,  tied  to  it,  a  girl  in  that  same  plight  he  had  seen 
in  his  sleep.  She  sat  in  a  red  kirtle  ;  and  so  fair  as  she 
had  seemed  to  him  in  his  dream,  now  he  thought  her 
much  fairer.  He  went  up  to  her,  and  she  greeted  him. 
He  answered  courteously,  and  asked  who  she  was.  She 
told  him  that  her  name  was  Droplaug,  and  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Earl  Bjorgolf  ;  but  said  he  must  not 
talk  much  with  her. 

"  Thou  art  in  great  danger  of  thy  life,"  she  said,  "  for 
thou  art  in  worse  case  than  thou  thinkest.  The  master 
of  this  place  is  a  giant  so  big  that  no  other  like  him 
can  be  found.  I  am  fast  prisoner  here,"  she  said,  "  but 
thou  mayest  get  away   from  me." 
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He  said  she  must  go  with  him.  She  said  she  could 
not. 

"  He  is  a  much  bigger  giant  than  men-kind  can  raise 
shield  against.  He  will  be  coming  home  soon,  because 
he  goes  out  of  nights  to  plunder,  and  ties  me  to  the 
pillar  while  he  is  away  ;  but  by  day  he  lies  in  his  bed 
and  plays  with  me,  throwing  me  from  hand  to  hand 
and  catching  me.  And  then  when  he  wants  to  sleep 
he  gives  me  gold  and  treasures  for  toys.  He  gives  me 
nothing  to  eat  that  I  do  not  like,  and  never  a  whit  does 
he   think   of   ill-treating   me   as   he   might." 

Thorvald  answered.  "  Both  of  us  shall  go  hence,  or 
neither !  " 

He  drew  the  sword  and  hewed  the  iron  fetters  off  her, 
and  it  bit  so  well  that  forthwith  they  fell  asunder.  Then 
he  led  her  out  of  the  cave ;  he  took  no  goods  away  but 
the  sword. 

So  they  went  out  over  the  gravel-beds  and  through 
the  shallows.  He  found  that  her  strength  was  failing, 
for  she  was  overtired  ;  and  he  took  her  up  in  his  arms 
and  waded  into  the  shoal  water,  which  now  seemingly 
was  deeper  than  before  because  the  tide  was  flowing 
strongly.  He  found  that  a  little  upwards  in  the  rocks 
over  against  him  there  was  a  notch,  like  as  if  a  quarry 
had  been  cut  there  ;  but  he  did  not  go  to  it.  He  saw 
the  lights  of  heaven,  and  the  day  began  to  dawn.  He 
had  almost  come  to  the  green  cove  ;  they  were  travelling 
very  slowly,  when  he  heard  a  great  outcry  behind  him 
at  the  cave. 

This  uproar  startled  the  girl  terribly,  and  she  bade 
him  let  her  down.  "  I  told  thee  before,"  she  said,  "  that 
thou  must  not  stay  chattering  with  me  :  thou  art  trying 
more  than  thou  canst  do.  Now  he  has  come  home,  and 
he  will  be  wanting  me.  He  will  not  hunt  after  thee  if 
he  finds  me." 

"  That  shall  never  be,"  he  answered  ;  "  one  fate  shall 
overtake  us  both  as  long  as  I  can  hold  thee  fast." 

So  he  took  off  his  shaggy  cape  and  wrapped  her  up 
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in  it  ;  then  set  her  down  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock,  laid 
the  spear  beside  her,  and  turned  back  in  the  path.  Then 
he  saw  that  the  giant's  head  reached  heavenward,  much 
higher  than  the  rock.  He  was  aiming  at  her  so  big  a 
stone  that  she  could  not  have  escaped.  Then  he  took 
the  sword  and  went  to  meet  the  giant. 

The  giant  *shouted  loud,  bidding  him  lay  down  his 
giant-bride.  "  Thou  thinkest  to  carry  much  in  thy  grasp, 
thou  worthless  wretch,  when  thou  wilt  take  from  me 
her  whom  I  have  owned  so  long." 

Then  he  stepped  up  to  the  notch  in  the  rock,  where 
Thorvald  had  set  himself,  but  his  other  foot  was  in  tlie 
green  cove,  and  he  was  not  wetshod.  Thorvald  saw  that 
the  notch  had  been  cut  as  a  step,  so  that  the  giant  might 
not  have  to  wade  the  water.  At  this  moment  Thorvald 
came  at  him,  and  ran  in  under  him.  The  giant  spread 
out  his  paws  and  tried  to  catch  him.  Then  Thorvald 
hacked  at  him,  reaching  the  middle  of  the  giant's  thigh  ; 
he  took  off  the  left  leg  just  below  the  knee,  and  the 
sword  came  down   into  the  sand.     The  giant   fell. 

He  groaned  with  pain,  and  said,  "  Foully  thou  hast 
tricked  me ;  it  was  more  than  I  looked  for  that  thou 
shouldst  take  the  only  weapon  that  could  hurt  me.  I  fared 
unfearing  after  thee,  for  I  never  thought  small  folk  would  U 
be  my  bane.  Now  thou  wilt  think  thou  hast  won  a  great 
victory.  Thou  wilt  reckon  to  bear  that  weapon,  and  thy 
kinsmen  after  thee;  but  this  curse  I  lay  on  it: — it  will 
help  them  least  when  need  is  greatest." 

Thorvald  looked  to  it  that  he  should  speak  no  more 
needless  words,  and  hewed  at  his  neck  so  that  he  took 
off  the  head.  This  he  did  not  try  sooner  because  the 
giant  groped  about  with  his  hands,  and  Thorvald  could 
not  get  within  reach  of  him  until  he  was  quiet.  Then 
he  went  away  to  the  place  where  she  lay,  and  found 
her  strengthless  and  senseless.  He  took  her  up  and  ran 
oft  with  her  swiftly,  just  as  in  his  dream,  until  he  came 
back  to  the  hall. 

At    that    time    men     were    at     their     drinking     after 
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breakfast ;  they  had  missed  Thorvald,  but  gave  little  heed 
to  it.  And  now  he  came  into  the  hall,  with  Droplaug 
on  his  arm  and  a  sword  in  the  other  hand.  He  went 
up  to  the  earl  and  spoke  to  him,  saying  he  was  bringing 
him  his  daughter.  The  earl  was  exceedingly  glad  of 
her,  and  so  were  many  others.  The  earl  asked  with 
what  danger  or  adventure  he  had  found  her,  and  he  told 
the  whole  story,  saying  that  it  had  gone  much  according 
to  his   dream. 

"  Great  is  thy  good  luck  and  fortune,"  answered  the 
earl,  "  if  thou  hast  conquered  one  who  has  been  the 
greatest  enemy  in  the  country  ;  however,  we  shall  soon 
see  that." 

The  henchmen  said  that  it  could  not  have  been  so 
big  a  giant  as  people  had  thought  ;  "  he  has  made  one 
conquest,   and  that  may  be  one  lie." 

After  that,  Thorvald  meant  to  return  to  his  seat  ;  but 
the  earl  called  after  him  and  bade  him  sit  on  the  fore- 
bench  in  front  of  the  high  seat.  "  As  to  thy  lot  hence- 
forth," he  said,  "  thou  must  either  be  worthier  than  I 
reckoned  thee,  or  else  thou  wilt  not  be  a  long-lived  man. 
One  thing  is  plain,  thou  hast  brought  us  a  welcome  offer- 
ing ;  thy  journey  has  ended  happily,  and  we  are  now 
as  well  off  as  when  no  man  ventured  to  take  the  risk.  I, 
at  least,  will  never  deny  that  we  are  glad  to  get  this  girl 
back,  even  though  we  are  not  sure  that  the  enemy  is 
overcome." 

After  that  men  drank,  but  made  more  haste  than 
was  their  wont.  When  the  tables  were  cleared  Earl 
Bjorgolf  bade  them  take  their  weapons  and  go  to  see 
what  had  happened.  They  went,  and  Thorvald  with 
them.  When  they  came  to  the  place  they  all  saw  what 
a  fight  had  been  gained.  Many  would  not  venture  near — 
they  who  at  first  said  that  it  had  been  no  daring  deed. 
The  earl  bade  them  fell  wood,  and  drag  it  together ; 
he  made  them  heap  a  bonfire  and  then  haul  the  giant 
out  upon  it  and  burn  him  to  cold  ashes  ;  after  that  they 
threw  the  ashes  out  into  the  sea.     Then  they  went  to  the 
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cave  in  boats,  and  carried  thence  much  treasure,  and  all 
that  was  of  value,  and  brought  it  home.  The  place  is 
now  called  Geitir's  cave  or  Geitir's  crag  ;  and  they  say  it 
has  never  since  been  haunted  by   giants. 

When  they  came  home  the  goods  were  divided.  Among 
them,  it  is  said,  were  most  of  the  wares  from  the  ship 
in  which  Thorvald  had  been  ;  he  found  all  his  property 
there.  He  and  the  earl  let  every  man  have  what  he  knew 
to  be  his  own  ;  even  then  there  was  much  over,  which 
no  one  claimed,  because  Iceland  wares  were  little  worth 
beside  that  which  was  won,  for  it  was  the  treasure  of 
many  men.  Thorvald  richly  rewarded  all  who  had  been 
put   to  trouble  on   this   account. 

Thenceforward  he  stayed  in  Shetland,  a  famous  man. 
His  adventure  was  reckoned  a  deed  of  the  highest  cour- 
age. The  earl  gave  himi  the  greatest  honour,  and  so  did 
all  the  rest.  He  stayed  there  throughout  the  following 
year,  and  in  the  summer  his  fame  in  Shetland  reached 
Iceland.  Many  in  the  east  firths  were  glad  when  they 
learnt  what  had  happened — except  his  brother  Ketil,  who 
pretended  to  know  nothing  about  it.  People  thought 
Thorvald  in  luck  after  being  disinherited  by  Ketil. 

Thorvald  stayed  in  Shetland  until  Yule.  Then  he 
went  to  the  earl  and  spoke  to  him,  asking  whether  he 
remembered  anything  about  that  Yule  before.  He  said  he 
certainly  remembered  it. 

"Then  I  will  claim  the  promise  which  you  yourself 
made,  when  I  told  my  dream.  Y^ou  said  you  would  give 
your  daughter  to  the  man  who  rescued  her.  Now  I  want 
to  have  my  answer.  I  will  not  stay  here  unless  some- 
thing is  done  for  me." 

**  On  that  matter  my  mind  is  the  same  now  as  it  was 
then,"  said  the  earl.  "  Thou  art  the  right  man  to  have 
her,  I  think,  if' it  is  to  thy  liking.  But  I  think  the  match 
is  not  so  much  to  thy  advantage  now,  for  this  girl's 
temper  would  not  suit  everyone,  while  thou  art  able  to 
pick  and  choose  at  thy  will.  Still  I  will  hold  to  my  word, 
and  pay  my  debt,  even  if  there  is  a  crack  in  the  coin. 
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It  is  likely  to  turn  out  well,  for  her  heart  is  set  upon 
thee  ;  whenever  thou  art  named  she  says  there  is  none 
like  thee.  Now  I  will  give  thee  the  earldom  until  my 
sons   are  old   enough  to   take  the   rule." 

"  I  do  not  wish  for  that,"  said  Thorvald,  "  because 
I  think  it  best  for  you  to  keep  it  until  they  can  take  it. 
Indeed  it  is  not  meet  for  me,  because  I  am  not  of  noble 
birth." 

On  that  they  sent  for  Droplaug's  mother.  Her  name 
was  Arneid.  Her  brother  was  Grim,  and  her  father  was 
Helgi,  a  Dane  ;  their  mother  was  Hallerna.  Arneid  and 
Grim  came,  and  when  they  heard  of  the  match,  they 
agreed  that  no  other  man  would  be  more  suitable  to  have 
the  girl,  and  they  said  that  their  goodwill  would  be 
added  to  the  wedding  gifts.  Upon  that,  Droplaug  was 
betrothed  to  Thorvald  with  a  great  dowry.  Then  they 
set  going  a  handsome  feast  ;  it  was  not  short  of  victuals 
nor  of  company,  and  all  went  merrily  forward.  At  that 
meeting  Thorvald  gave  good  gifts  to  every  one  ;  he  got 
so  much  friendship  that  nearly  everyone  wished  him 
well,  and  he  stayed  there  that  winter  until  spring  came  on. 

Then  he  bought  a  ship  that  had  arrived  at  Thurso 
(Thorsa),  and  set  on  board  of  her  his  wealth  and  his 
wife.  They  made  good  companions,  for  each  wished 
the  other  well,  though  with  other  men  she  was  cold  and 
lofty  ;  other  women  she  was  far  beyond  both  in  looks 
and  in  learning. 

Arneid,  her  mother,  had  many  children  in  wedlock  ; 
she  was  a  widow  before  she  had  this  daughter  Drop- 
laug. That  spring  she  sold  her  homestead  to  her  sons 
and  married  another  daughter  named  Gro ;  and  then 
took  ship  with  Thorvald,  desiring  to  follow  her  daughter 
to  Iceland.     Her  brother   Grim   also   went  with   them. 

So  when  they  were  ready  they  put  to  sea,  and  getting 
good  weather  and  fair,  they  reached  Iceland  early  in  the 
summer. 


WESTERN     INFLUENCE     ON     THE 
EARLIEST    VIKING     SETTLERS. 

By  JON   STEFANSSON,  Ph.D.,  Vice-President. 


A  VIKING  of  the  ninth  century  differs  as  much  from 
a  Scandinavian  before  the  Viking  time  as  a  Japanese 
of  1907  from  a  Japanese  before  1868,  when  they 
threw  off  feudalism.  As  long  as  the  Vikings  remained 
in  their  homes,  Roman  and  Celtic  civilisation  remained 
dim  and  distant.  Their  knowledge  of  it  was  chiefly 
through  trade.  Vikingry,  warfare,  to  them  a  high  and 
holy  calling,  brought  them  into  close  contact  with  a 
different  civilisation.  They  learnt  from  it  with  a  rapidity 
unsurpassed  in  history,  even  by  the  Japanese.  At  the 
siege  of  Paris  we  find  they  used  battering  rams,  catapults 
or  mangonels  hurling  stones  and  lead  balls,  oak  sheds 
running  on  wheels  or  rollers,  the  roof  covered  with  hides, 
mines  in  which  they  set  wooden  beams  on  fire.  They 
must  have  improved  on  the  appliances  which  the  Franks 
got  from  the  Romans,  for  the  monk  who  relates  the  story 
of  the  siege  says  of  some  of  their  machines  that  they  were 
unknown  to  Paris.  Yet  in  885  it  was  not  so  very  many 
years  since  they  began  their  raids  into  France.  They 
had  surpassed  their  masters. 

We  must  remember  that  we  rely  upon  the  writings  of 
their  enemies  for  the  story  of  their  conquests.  It  is  only 
when  the  monkish  lies  are  too  gross  and  palpable,  e.g., 
the  Danes  roasting  and  eating  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
foes,  the  Norwegians,  in  Ireland,  that  we  can  certainly 
label  them  as  the  falsehoods  they  are.  The  breaches  of 
treaties  and  of  peace  of  which  the  Vikings  are  accused 
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can  always  be  explained.  Sometimes  the  money  due 
to  them  was  not  paid  at  the  appointed  time,  or  in  full. 
Sometimes  new  Vikings  arrived  who  were  not  bound  by 
the  terms  made  by  an  earlier  host.  Moreover,  we  know 
how  the  subtle  Scandinavian  mind  delighted  in  detecting 
flaws  in  the  law,  especially  if  it  was  for  their  own 
advantage. 

Many  little  things  show  how  highly  organized  the 
Viking  armies  were  and  what  an  iron  discipline  prevailed 
in  their  ranks.  Their  plunderings  and  burnings  were 
always  done  with  a  purpose,  never  wantonly.  At 
St.  Omer,  in  France,  some  Vikings  took  away  silver 
from  an  altar,  deposited  there  as  an  offering  to  the  local 
Saint,  but  were  hanged  by  their  leaders,  when  found  to 
be  guilty.  They  plundered  churches  and  monasteries  by 
preference  on  Saints'  days,  since  all  the  treasures  of  the 
Christians  would  be  exhibited  on  such  occasions.  It  is 
repeatedly  told  how,  when  they  drank  the  holy  wine,  they 
went  mad.  May  not  this  be  due  to  an  admixture  by  the 
pious  monks  of  some  less  innocent  liquid  ?  Books  were 
not  invariably  burnt  by  the  Vikings.  A  beautiful  MS. 
of  the  Gospels  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Stockholm,  bears 
on  its  title  page  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  an 
alderman  bought  it  of  the  heathen  army,  in  England,  in 
the  tenth  century.  In  the  Loire  prisoners  escaped  with 
Bibles  carried  away  by  the  heathen  army. 

It  was  in  many  respects  an  effete  civilisation  they  were 
destroying.  King  Alfred  himself  bears  testimony  to  the 
illiteracy  of  the  English  clergy.  In  France  many  deserted 
the  Christian  religion  and  joined  them.  The  Vikings 
selected  and  borrowed  in  these  countries  all  that  they 
found  useful,  and  their  transformation  in  a  short  time 
into  cathedral  builders  and  crusaders  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  history.  Professor  Alexander  Bugge  has 
shown  how  the  France  of  Charlemagne,  directly  or 
through  England,  influenced  their  institutions  at  home, 
their  social  life,  their  dress  and  habits,  in  many  ways. 
I  shall  choose  one  well   defined  department,  coinage,  to 
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show  their  adaptability,  and  how  they  succeeded  in 
making  their  own  that  which  was  foreign,  adding  new 
touches,  altering,  substituting. 

The  earliest  Viking  coin  found  in  England  is  one 
coined  by  Halfdan,  in  London,  in  the  very  years  when 
the  first  Norwegian  settler,  Ingolf,  took  land  in  Iceland. 
Rough  as  it  is,  it  is  yet  an  improvement  on  the 
mechanical  imitations  of  the  Frisian  coins  of  Durstede, 
made  at  HeiSaby  (Sleswick),  unintelligent  and  corrupted 
reproductions  of  the  originals.  This  Viking  chieftain  has 
his  own  name  put  on  his  coins,  while  on  the  reverse  of 
some  of  them  stands  that  of  his  Prankish  mint-master. 
Prankish  to  judge  by  the  form  of  the  name.  The  Vikings 
were  still  at  school. 

The  next  Viking  coins  are  those  of  Guthrum  (Guthorm), 
coined  in  East  An^lia  880-890.  The  rival  of  Alfred  calls 
himself  iEthelstan  on  all  his  coins,  the  name  he  received 
when  Alfred  stood  godfather  at  his  baptism,  never  by  his 
heathen  name,  and  the  type  of  his  coins  resembles  those 
of  Alfred's  more  than  it  does  Prankish  types.  All  his 
mint  masters  have  Saxon  names  except  two,  Guntere  and 
Judelberd,  Prankish  names.  In  his  great  piety,  possibly 
to  show  his  repentance  for  the  slaying  of  the  martyr- 
king,  St.  Edmund,  in  873,  his  mint  produced  a  number 
of  coins  with  the  martyr-king's  name  on  them.  Not  less 
than  593  of  these,  with  the  names  of  about  100  mint- 
masters,  have  been  preserved.  The  mintmasters  are 
mostly  Prankish,  except  Asten  (Hastein)  and  Sten,  Stien 
(Stein),  the  two  earliest  examples  of  Viking  mintmasters. 
Out  of  Prankish,  English  and  Scandinavian  elements  a 
new  civilisation  was  rising,  and  we  assist  at  its  very  birth 
throes. 

The  Vikings  ruled  Northumbria  for  about  three  quarters 
of  a  century,  875-954.  Until  the  reign  of  the  Viking 
kings  copper  coins,  stycas,  were  the  native  coinage  of  that 
part  of  England,  but  now  silver  coins  only  were  issued. 
Here  the  transition  stages  may  be  traced  more  easily 
than  in  East  Anglia.     At  first  through  the  overpowering 
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Prankish  influence,  the  monogram  of  Carolus,  and  the 
names  of  the  two  well-known  P'rankish  mints,  Quentovic, 
and  Cunetti,  were  put-on  the  coins  without  any  reason,  ex- 
cept that  the  imitation  of  Prankish  coinage  was  as  yet  too 
slavish.  King  Alfred,  Elfred  Rex,  also  occurs  on  Northum- 
brian coins,  because  the  Northumbrian  kings  had  not 
yet  emancipated  themselves  from  Anglo-Saxon  influence. 
Not  till  we  come  to  king  Siefred,  894-898  (?),  do  we  find 
that  they  had  learnt  their  lesson.  He  puts  SicuRT, 
SiEUERT  on  some  of  his  coins.  Sigurd  is  the  first 
Scandinavian  to  use  Latin  letters  to  write  a  Norse  word 
with.  The  commonly  accepted  theory  is  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Latin  alphabet  in  the  North  took 
place  in  the  eleventh  century;  but  this  king  has  mastered 
it  and  wishes  to  be  known  to  his  Norse  subjects  as  Sigurd, 
to  his  Saxon  subjects  as  Siefred.  On  the  coins  of  king 
Sigtrygg,  921-926,  the  Norse  element  is  full-fledged,  no 
longer  at  school.  While  no  Anglo-Saxon  mintmaster 
had  been  daring  enough  to  substitute  the  native  cyning 
on  coins  for  the  Roman  rex,  he  puts  Sitric  Cununc 
(konungr)  on  some  of  his  coins,  Sitric  Rex  on  others. 
His  mintmasters  Eric  and  Ascolv  (Hoskuld)  have  Norse 
names,  but  they  could  not  have  made  this  change  in  the 
time-honoured  tradition  of  centuries  without  the  express 
permission,  or  command,  of  the  king.  Sigtrygg  also 
introduces  the  Viking  standard,  the  raven,  on  his  coins, 
a  bold  innovation.  The  A.S.  Chronicle  mentions  the 
raven  standard  under  A.D.  878,  and  it  is  used  as  late  as 
the  battle  of  Clontarf.  Various  other  symbols  are  found 
on  Sigtrygg's  coins. 

In  variety  and  in  workmanship  Northumbrian  coins 
now  begin  to  surpass  contemporary  English  coins.  A 
strange  admixtureof  Christianity  and  heathendom  appears. 
The  hammer  of  Thor  is  found  along  with  the  cross,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Iceland  chieftain  who  believed  in  Christ 
ashore,  but  called  on  Thor  in  seafaring.  The  Ragnvalds, 
the  Olafs,  the  men  of  Eric  Bloodaxe  have  learnt  from  their 
teachers  and  strike  out  new  lines.     As  they  had  improved 
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on  the  art  of  entrenchment  and  made  impregnable 
camps,  e.g.,  in  the  Oissel  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  thus 
they  also  showed  their  originality  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Law  and  trade  were  by  them  put  on  a  new  footing.  The 
Viking  whose  grave  was  found  in  Colonsay  had  a  pair  of 
scales  buried  with  his  weapons  ;  trade  was  an  honourable 
calling,  often  carried  on  in  the  intervals  of  fighting. 

The  Viking  colony  of  Iceland  was  founded  at  the 
same  time  as  Normandy.  It  affords  an  example  of  the 
building  up  of  a  new  culture  out  of  the  elements  of  two 
different  civilisations.  Most  of  the  great  chieftains  who 
were  the  first  to  settle  there  had  lived  for  a  time  in  the 
West,  i.e.,  in  the  Celtic  West,  had  seen  and  heard  Irish 
Christianity,  been  attracted  by  the  tenderness  and  beauty 
of  the  Columban  worship  and  the  lives  of  the  hermits  who 
followed  that  rule,  had  listened  to  Irish  songs  and  sagas, 
been  steeped  in  the  Irish  spirit.  Let  us  see  in  detail  from 
which  parts  of  the  West  came  these  early  settlers,  to 
whom  the  differentiation  of  the  Icelandic  stock  from  the 
Norwegian  is  due. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  settlers  was 
the  widowed  queen  of  Dublin  with  her  grandson,  Olaf 
feilan  (faelan,  Celtic),  20  freemen,  and  many  slaves  and 
freedmen.  She  settled  in  the  West  of  Iceland.  It  is  in 
this  part  of  Iceland  that  the  main  body,  the  finest  part, 
of  its  literature  is  produced.  The  following  settlers  come 
directly  from  Ireland :  Askel  hnokkan,  Asolf  alskik, 
Avangr,  Bekan,  Bresi,  Kalman,  Kylan,  I>orgeir  meldun, 
Vilbald.  Strange  to  say  the  great  chieftains,  Helgi  bjola, 
Bjorn  austra^ni,  Geirmund  heljarskinn,  Helgi  the  Lean, 
etc.,  sailed  from  the  Hebrides.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  those  early  settlers  who  came  from  the  Hebrides, 
some  of  them  bred  and  born  there,  others  living  there 
just  long  enough  to  come  under  the  spell  of  Columba. 
Atli,  Alfarinn,  AuSun  stoti,  married  to  Myruna,  daughter 
of  king  MaddaS,  Orlyg  Hrappsson  (with  4  freemen), 
Kjallak,  Alfdis  from  Barra,  Ulf  Skjalgi,  Steinolf  the 
Short,  Eyvind  the  Eastman,  married  to  Rafarta,  daughter 
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of  Kjarval,  Snaebjorn,  Asmund  and  Asgrim,  sons  of 
Ondott  kraka,  Onund  Wooden  Leg,  I^rand  the  Sailor, 
Balki  Blaeingsson,  Orm  the  Wealthy,  6feig  grettir, 
I>orm6c5  skapti,  HallvarS  sugandi,  Saemund  of  the  Sodor 
Isles,  Bar(5  of  the  Sodor  Isles,  Kampa-Grim,  Ketil  fiflski, 
I>6runn  of  the  Isles,  i^orstein  Leg.  Add  to  these  the 
chieftains  named  above  and  it  will  be  seen  that  both  in 
quality  and  in  numbers  the  Hebridean  settlers  in  Iceland 
surpassed  those  who  came  frorn  other  parts  of  the  West. 
These  islands  were  not  only  a  safe  refuge  to  issue  from 
for  Vikings  bent  on  gaining  riches  and  renown  in  the 
neighbouring  countries,  but  every  hall  of  a  Viking  in 
them  was  a  meeting-place  where  heathendom  and 
Christianity,  where  Celtic  and  Norse  ideas,  jostled  each 
other,  and  where  their  advantages  and  disadvantages 
were  discussed.  Out  of  this  crucible  came  Icelandic 
culture.  The  power  of  selection  which  had  ^tood  them 
in  good  stead  in  England  and  France  did  not  fail  the 
Vikings  here. 

We  only  find  3  settlers  from  England,  Au^un  Skokul, 
i^orgils  Gjallandi,  I^ord  Skeggi,  Vikings  who  had  acquired 
knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation,  since  as  early  as 
the  time  of  King  Alfred  we  find  Viking  monks  with 
Scandinavian  names.  Caithness  sends  one  settler, 
Svartkel;  Shetland  2,  Oleif  hjalti  and  l>6rir  snepil;  Orkney 
4,  Einar,  a  grandson  of  Torf-Einar,  Vestma^r,  Vemundr, 
I^orbjorn  jarlakappi.  Of  the  names  of  the  settlers,  4  are 
distinctly  Anglo-Saxon  :  Valj^jof,  Vilbald,  Osvald,  Mabil. 
Thord  Skeggi  is  married  to  Ulfrun,  daughter  of  Jatmund 
(Eadmund),  king  of  the  English.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  English  king  of  that  name  about  this  time  except  St. 
Eadmund  of  East  Anglia,  the  martyr. 

The  following  gives  a  list  of  Celtic  place-names 
found  in  Iceland,  the  Irish  words  from  whch  they  are 
derived  being  shown  in  italics. 

Bekansta^^ir,  Baccan ;  Brjansloekr,  Brian;  Dimun  or 
Dimon,  (5),  Dimunarklakkar,  Dimunarvagr,  Great  Dimon, 
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Little  Dimon,  Diniont,  (double  peak) ;  Dufansdalr,  Diifan  ; 
Dufj^aksholt,  Duhhtach;  Dugfusdalr,  Dufgusdalr,  Dtibligiis; 
Ira,  Irager^i,  irska  ler^  (the  Irish  channel  in  Hvammsfjord); 
Kalmanstunga,  Kalmansa,  Colman ;  Katanes  (2)  from  a 
Pictish  word  ;  Kjallakssta'^ir,  Kjallaksa,  Cellach,  Ceallach; 
Kjaransvik,  Kjaransey,  Ciaran ;  Kolkumyrar,  from 
I>orbjorn  kolkan,  i.e.  Colcan,  gen.  of  Colcu ;  Ku^^afljot, 
Cud  (ship);  Kylansvatn,  Kylansholar,  Coelan;  Melkorku- 
sta^ir,  Ma^/  Ciircaigh;  Lunansholt,  Lo;ja«;  MinnJ?akseyrr, 
min-tach.  Papos,  Papey,  Papafjor^r,  Papp^^li,  (Pab-byli), 
Papa;  Patreksfjor'"Sr,  Patvic. 

The  place-names  compounded  with  papa,  the  native 
name  of  the  Columban  hermits — the  so-called  Culdees — 
are  found  in  the  east  of  Iceland.  Now  the  Viking  settlers 
must  have  been  familiar  with  these  hermits  in  order  to  call 
those  places  by  their  names,  and  the  only  reason  for  giving 
these  names  could  have  been  that  the  Culdees  lived  in 
these  places.  Whether  the  hermits  left  the  country 
because  they  would  not  live  with  heathen  men,  as  Ari 
the  Wise  says,  or  whether  some  of  them  remained,  which 
one  would  expect  from  these  missionaries,  this  much  is 
certain,  that  in  the  period  of  somewhat  more  than  a  century 
which  elapsed  before  Christianity  was  accepted  in  Iceland, 
many  Vikings  believed  that  the  White  Christ  was 
stronger  than  Thor.  It  was  a  leaven  that  worked,  with 
the  result  which  appeared  when  the  Parliament  of  Iceland 
unanimously  adopted  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the 
country. 

Here  in  the  distant  isle  the  Viking  had  the  time  and 
peace,  which  he  had  not  in  other  Viking  colonies,  to 
work  up  and  weld  together  the  impulses  and  influences 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  wanderings.  Home- 
keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits.  Those  who 
remained  at  home  in  Norway  did  not  produce  a  literature. 
Nor  would  the  adventurous  spirits  who  scoured  the  seas 
have  done  this,  after  settling  in  Iceland  and  being 
compelled  to  work  hard  for  their  living,  but  for  coming 
into   touch    with   the   breath   of   Celtic   romance.     The 
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heavy  Teuton  needed  a  Celtic  infusion  to  be  able  to  look 
through — 

Charmed  magic  casements  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  faerylands  forlorn. 

Here  again,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  the  material  world, 
the  Viking  adapts  in  his  own  way,  and  that  which  is 
borrowed  is  hardly  recognizable.  The  turgid  extravagance 
of  the  Celt  is  curbed  and  bitted,  and  romance  is  hidden 
away  as  an  invisible,  vague  undercurrent,  which  only 
crops  up  now  and  then,  rarely,  in  pregnant  phrases. 
The  restraint  of  the  artist  is  everywhere  apparent,  and 
when  he  breaks  it,  be  it  never  so  slightly,  it  thrills  one. 
The  even  flow  of  the  narrative  is  like  a  mighty  river 
whose  waters  flow  along  a  rocky  and  precipitous  bed, 
the  ft)rce  and  volume  of  its  current  only  made  visible  by 
tiny  whirls  and  eddies.  Out  of  heterogeneous  elements 
gathered  on  his  wanderings  the  Viking  forged  an  instrument 
to  help  his  native  art  of  story-telling  to  produce  lasting 
works.  Pent  up  in  his  deep  valleys,  cut  off  from  the 
civilisation  of  the  West — the  heir  of  Rome — it  is  safe 
to  say,  judging  from  Norway,  that  no  outburst  of 
hterature  would  have  taken  place. 

One  source  of  mutual  knowledge  which  tended  to 
make  the  peoples  of  the  West  and  the  Vikings  acquainted 
with  each  o  her  has  been  overlooked,  especially  by  those 
who  pretend  they  could  not  influence  each  other  while 
at  war.  The  prisoners  made  on  both  sides,  especially 
by  the  Vikings,  would  teach  language,  customs,  manners, 
industrial  arts,  recite  poetry  and  tell  stories  to  wile 
away  the  hours  of  their  masters,  would,  in  fact,  be  the 
literary  medium  through  which  the  races  learnt  to  know 
each  other  intimately.  The  frequent  marriages  between 
Vikings  and  high-born  women  in  the  West  were  another 
source  of  knowledge,  for  these  ladies  would  know  by 
heart  the  legends  and  lore  of  their  native  country,  and 
their  husbands  and  children  would  thus  have  direct 
access  to  t'^e  literary  treasures  of  that  country.  Melkorka 
teaching  her  son  Olaf  is  a  good  example  of  what  must 
often  have  happened  in  those  days. 
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The  tolerance  of  the  Vikings  in  religious  matters  was 
so  great  that  many  subjected  themselves  to  the  ceremony 
of  prima  signatio,  prime  signing,  in  order  to  be  permitted 
to  trade  with  Christians.  Others,  weighing  the  two 
religions  against  each  other,  came  to  the  result  that  they 
would  believe  in  their  own  strength  (triia  a  matt  sinn  ok 
megin),  leaving  it  in  doubt  which  of  the  gods  was  strongest. 
The  minds  of  people  were  unsettled,  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Renaissance,  and  daring  innovations  followed  in 
both  cases.  It  was  this  state  of  mind  that  made  it 
possible  for  the  Christian  Icelander  piously  to  preserve 
and  copy  and  write  down  the  literature  of  heathendom. 
It  made  the  Viking  broadminded  and  unprejudiced, 
deeply  religious  as  he  was  at  bottom.  It  helped  in 
creating  literature. 

Every  Viking  felt  himself  a  Rollo,  with  a  Normandy 
waiting  for  him  to  conquer.  With  a  Prankish  sword  in 
his  hand,  an  English  cloak  on  his  shoulders,  a  Russian 
hat  on  his  head,  yet  he  did  not  lose  his  strong  individuality. 
"  A  man  dies,  his  cattle  and  his  kinsmen  die,  but  good 
fame  never  dies  of  him  who  gets  it."  No  Viking  would 
willingly  let  his  exploits  die  when  they  could  be  recorded, 
not  only  in  faithful  memories,  but  in  writing.  And  the 
art  of  story-telling  and  of  skaldship  was  so  highly 
developed  among  the  Celts  that  the  Vikings  would  have 
failed  to  show  their  usual  power  of  adaptation  and 
selection,  if  they  had  not  gained  points  from  it.  To 
what  degree  they  did  this,  must  to  some  extent  remain  a 
matter  of  opinion. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  advisedly  dealt  only 
with  the  influence  of  the  West  on  the  Northmen  as  set 
forth  in  Professor  Alexander  Bugge's  great  book  on  that 
subject.-^  The  influence  of  the  Northmen  in  the  West, 
South  and  East  of  Europe  and  their  part  in  moulding 
the  destinies  of  nations,  though  correlative  to  the  other, 
is  a  much  larger  subject,  and  one  which  does  not  come 
within  our  present  scope. 

*See  the  notice  in  Part  I,  pp.  186-187. 
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NOTES     ON    A     DECORATED     BUCKET 
FROM    THE    OSEBERG    FIND. 

By  Prof.  GABRIEL  GUSTAFSON,  Hon.   Life  Member. 


THE  wonderful  burial-find,  which  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1904  was  dug  up  from  a  huge 
mound  at  Oseberg,  in  the  parish  of  Slagen,  near 
T0nsberg  in  South  Norway,  has  already  twice  been  the 
subject  of  provisional  notices  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Viking    Club. 

It  is  therefore  known  to  the  members  of  the  Club  that 
the  find  belongs  to  the  Viking  Age,  that  the  mound  was 
raised  over  a  woman,  that  this  woman,  certainly  a  rich 
and  powerful  woman  of  high  birth,  was  buried  in  a  ship, 
and  that,  although  the  burial-chamber  itself  had  un- 
fortunately been  plundered  in  ancient  times  and  robbed 
of  the  jewels  and  valuables  which  had  presumably  been 
deposited  there,  the  rest  of  the  grave-goods,  with  which 
the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  ship  were  packed  full, 
were  of  a  quite  unusually  rich  order.  These  finds, 
though  closely  pressed  together  and  injured  by  the 
heavy  weight  upon  them,  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the 
robbers. 

It  is  also  known  that  among  the  finds  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  really  splendid  articles.  True,  none  of  the  things 
found  were  of  gold  or  silver  ;  but  on  many  of  the  objects 
there  is  lavished  such  artistic  and  careful  work  that 
tliey  can  rightly  be  called  treasures  of  beauty,  though 
the  material  is  only  mere  wood.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  it  is  just  the  fortunate  circumstance  that   so   many 
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wooden  things  are  preserved,  that  throws  a  new  and 
unexpected  light  upon  the  culture  of  the  period  ;  and 
it  is  especially  the  ornamentation  in  wood-carving, 
hitherto  an  almost  unknown  branch  of  art,  that  opens 
out  new  vistas  for  the  understanding  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  Norway  and  the  North. 

The  whole  find  was  happily  brought  safely  to  Christi- 
ania  just  before  Christmas,  1904.  When  all  the  many 
difficulties  in  connection  with  its  purchase  had  been  over- 
come, and  the  find  had  come  intact  into  the  possession 
of  our  museum,  thanks  to  self-sacrifice  in  several  direc- 
tions, I  found  myself  in  March,  1905,  in  the  following 
somewhat  bewildering  position.  The  whole  of  the  ship 
lay  stored  in  many  thousand  fragments  in  a  magazine  at 
the  fortress  of  Akershus,  together  with  the  planks  of  the 
burial-chamber  and  a  quantity  of  other  rough  timber. 
In  the  cellars  of  the  new  buildings  at  the  museum  were 
placed  quite  a  number  of  tanks,  in  which  379  packages 
of  wooden  articles  were  deposited  in  water,  as  these 
could  only  be  preserved  by  being  kept  continually  wet : 
and  in  addition  there  were  a  quantity  of  other  things, 
which  did  not  demand  this  troublesome  method  of  pre- 
servation. All  these  things  had  been  well  and  happily 
rescued  from  the  earth's  custody  and  brought  to  a  safe 
place  under  lock  and  key,  and,  with  the  purchase,  the 
free  right  of  disposal  was  also  obtained.  They  had 
now,  by  careful  handling,  to  be  made  safe  for  the  future. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1905  nothing  further 
could  be  done,  owing  to  the  political  situation.  But 
after  this  we  vigorously  embarked  upon  the  difficult  task 
of  putting  the  ship  together  and  preparing  the  soft 
wooden  things  so  that  their  pieces  could,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  put  together  in  their  original   form. 

The  work  of  reconstructing  the  ship  succeeded  beyond 
expectation,  and  after  nearly  a  year's  work  the  68  foot 
vessel  (22  m.)  stood  ready  set  up  in  its  original  form. 
Since  June  of  the  present  year  it  has  been  accessible  to 
all  in  a  temporary  shed. 
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We  are  still  busily  occupied  with  the  preparation  of 
the  remaining"  things,  and,  while  several  of  them  are 
ready  prepared,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  there  are  still 
many  to  be  done,  especially  of  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  things.  Seeing  that,  by  the  method  of  prepara- 
tion which  is  most  generally  used,  it  takes  about  four 
months  before  the  treatment  of  one  of  these  wooden 
articles  is  complete,  and  owing  also  to  the  fact  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  piece  together  all  the  broken  bits, 
a  work  which  will  not  bear  either  haste  or  forcing,  it 
will  be  understood  that  no  complete  account  can  as  yet 
be  given.  Even  though  a  quantity  of  things  have  been 
prepared  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  yet  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  allow  of  the  publication  of 
successive  accounts  of  them.  As  one  by  one  the  objects 
are  got  ready,  a  light  is  often  thrown  on  those  prepared 
before.  One  helps  to  explain  another.  The  whole  will 
constitute  a  picture  of  a  civilization  which  cannot  properly 
be  understood  and  appreciated  before  everything  is 
accessible  and   all    the   details   can   be   compared. 

I  must  apologize  for  troubling  the  members  of  the 
Viking  Club  with  these  explanations,  which  do  not  con- 
cern the  contents  and  significance  of  the  find  itself.  But 
I  have  felt  myself  in  duty  bound  to  explain  why  I  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  the  desire  for  a  more  detailed 
description  of  the  treasures  of  the  find,  which  Mr.  A.  F. 
Major  expressed  to  me  on  behalf  of  the  Club,  when  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  showing  him  and  his  wife  this  sum- 
mer some  of  the  antiquities  from  the  Oseberg  find  which 
were  ready.  As  soon  as  the  work  of  preservation  and 
restoration  is  finished  I  hope  to  proceed  with  the  pub- 
lication of  a  full  description  of  the  ship  and  the  whole 
find,  with  the  necessary  illustrations.  And  to  this  forth- 
coming publication  I  must  refer  the  many  who  have 
expressed  their  interest  in  the  matter  and  their  desire 
for  fuller   information. 

However,  Mr.  Major  and  I  were  agreed  that  it  might 
interest  the  members  of  the  Club  to  have  a  short  account 
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of  a  particular  object  from  the  find,  which  ought  also 
to  be  of  special  moment  for  the  Club,  seeing  that  not 
only  was  it  found  in  Norway,  but — at  least  in  my  opinion 
at  present— it  came  to  Norway  from  the  Celtic  world 
in  the  west.  I  have  therefore  the  honour  to  lay  before 
you  a  couple  of  illustrations  of  this  object,  to  give  a 
short  description  of  it,  and  to  set  forth  briefly  my  idea 
as  to  its  significance. 

Among  the  equipment  of  household  articles  which  were 
discovered  in  the  find,  the  wooden  vessels  are  specially 
prominent.  These  consist  of  a  whole  series  of  wooden 
buckets,  from  quite  small  vessels,  sometimes  provided 
with  lids,  to  great  barrels  or  tubs,  all  made  of  wooden 
staves  with  hoops  round  them.  Some  of  them  are  quite 
ordinary  coopers'  work  ;  others  are  of  finer  workman- 
ship. Very  beautiful  is  a  charming  little  pail  with  handle 
and  hoops  of  fine  bronze.  I  have  an  idea  that  this  is 
of  foreign,  probably  of  British  origin.  Another  large 
wooden  vessel,  with  four  carrying-rings  on  its  rim,  is 
richly  covered  with  openwork  bands  of  bronze.  Perhaps 
this  too    is   not   of    native   manufacture. 

The  most  beautiful  of  all  these  vessels,  however,  is 
the,  in  many  ways,  remarkable  and  interesting  article 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  notes.  This  is  a  bucket 
made  of  thirteen  wooden  staves,  in  all  probability  of 
yew  {taxus  baccatd),  and  36  centimeters,  or  14  inches,  in 
height.  As  is  usually  the  case,  it  widens  out  downwards, 
so  that  the  exterior  diameter  of  the  outlet  is  26^  centi- 
meters (io|-  inches),  and  that  of  the  bottom  31^  centi- 
meters  {i2\   inches). 

The  bottom  of  the  bucket  is  made  of  three  strips  of 
wood,  fastened  together  with  hidden  tenons,  and  let 
into  the  staves  about  3  centimeters  above  their  lower 
ends.  The  vessel  is  held  together  by  three  smooth  hoops 
of  bronze,  and  its  upper  edge  is  bound  with  bronze. 
Attached  to  the  rim,  opposite  each  other,  are  two  fairly 
large  mounts,  in  the  form  of  human  beings,  to  which 
the  handle  of  the  bucket  is   fastened.     This   also  is   of 
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From  a  photograph. 
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bronze,  and  made  up  of  three  parts  ;  the  two  lower  por- 
tions end  upwards   in   slightly   indicated   animal-heads. 

The  most  remarkable  features  are  the  mounts,  or  ears, 
in  human  form  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  face  with 
large  eyes,  in  which  the  pupils  are  not  marked,  large 
curved  eyebrows,  straight  nose,  melancholy  down-drawn 
mouth  and  prominent  chin,  gives  a  stiff  and  solemn  im- 
pression. Above  the  head  is  flat ;  a  furrow  goes  right 
across,  with  close,  curving  streaks  on  each  side,  clearly 
representing  the  hair.  On  the  edge  above  the  middle 
of   the   forehead   is   a  most   peculiar   little  indentation. 

The  shoulders  are  broad,  the  upper  part  of  the  arms 
going  down  in  a  straight  line  without  any  modelling. 
The  greater  part  of  the  trunk  is  fashioned  as  a  square 
plate,  which  is  filled  with  decoration  in  enamel,  exceed- 
ingly well  preserved.  The  legs  protrude  from  under 
this  plate,  with  the  shanks  bent  uowards  and  set  cross- 
wise. The  lowest  part  of  the  arms  are  laid  across  the 
thighs,   so    that   each   hand  grasps    a    foot. 

The  plate  is  fastened  with  five  rivets,  the  three  lower 
of  which  end  in  cylindrical  buttons  showing  traces  of 
enamelling.  These  rivets  go  right  through  the  wood, 
and  are  fastened  on  the  inside  to  bronze  plates,  which 
are  not  decorated.  The  square  plate  of  enamel  displays 
a  central  equal-armed  cross,  blue,  with  small  white  crosses 
on  it.  The  four  square  corner-fields  are  surrounded  by 
a  narrow  red  edging  :  the  fields  themselves  are  yellow, 
with  ornamentation  upon  them  in  a  form  resembling 
swastikas,  in  red.  The  red  and  white  colours  are  less 
conspicuous,  so  that  the  chief  impression  of  the  colour- 
scheme  is  one  of  yellow  and  blue.  Everywhere  between 
the  enamelled  fields  are  very  fine  thin  lines  of  bronze. 
These  thin  plates,  or  lamellae,  are  so  sharp  and  recti- 
linear that  it  seems  marvellous  for  the  work  really  to 
have  been  executed  by  chasing  {email  chanifleve).  One 
is' reminded  of  real  cloisonne  \Noxk,  but  that  is  assuredly 
less  likely.  I  have  not  risked  making  any  attempt  to 
examine  this  point. 
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The  above  is  a  brief  description  of  this  remarkable 
vessel.  I  imagine  that  the  illustrations  will  give  a  better 
representation  of  it,  though  for  a  clear  idea  of  it  one 
needs   an    illustration  in    colours. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  of  the  peculiar  human 
figures  leads  one's  thoughts  involuntarily  to  the  East. 
My  first  exclamation,  when  the  vessel  was  brought  to 
light  during  the  work  of  excavation,  was:  "This  is 
Buddha,  of  course!"  The  disposition  of  the  legs,  the 
placing  of  the  hands,  the  stiff  expression  of  the  face, 
and  the  strange  indentation  above  the  forehead,  were 
bound  to  lead  the  thoughts  in  that  direction.  But 
although  I  still  by  force  of  habit  call  it  "  the  Buddha 
bucket,"  and  although  I  have  not  quite  given  up  the 
idea  of  some  connection,  yet  I  now  think  that  its  origin 
must  be  sought  in  a  nearer  quarter.  But  my  examina- 
tion is  not  completed,  and  I  can  only  declare  my  pro- 
visional opinion,  based  on  the  investigations  that  I  have 
been  able  to  make  so  far,  with  but  little  time  at  my 
disposal    for   the   purpose   and   inadequate   help. 

The  vessel  cannot  have  been  of  Norwegian  workman- 
ship. It  must  have  been  imported.  In  itself  there  can 
certainly  be  no  reason  why  enamelling  should  not  have 
been  carried  on  in  Norway  in  ancient  times,  though  it 
appears  less  likely  that  such  fine  work  as,  for  example, 
millefiori  patterns,  could  have  been  known.  But  there 
are  several  other  circumstances  which  settle  the  point  con- 
clusively. Enamel  does  not  occur  in  connection  with  the 
form  of  antiquities  specially  characteristic  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Viking  Age.  It  is  not  found,  for  example,  on 
the  oval,  trefoil,  and  other  kinds  of  brooches.  Among 
the  many  hundreds,  perhaps  nearer  a  thousand,  which 
are  now  known  from  Norway,  there  is  not  a  single  one 
with  any  sign  of  such  decoration.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark.  Furthermore,  the  forms  of 
antiquities  found  there,  in  which  enamel  sometimes 
appears,  are  generally  differentiated  from  our  own  by 
the  \ery  nature  of  the  metal.     It  has  a  different  colour, 
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and  gives  the  impression  of  being  solider  and  of  finer 
quality.  Probably  it  is  real  bronze,  whereas  for  our 
native  Norwegian  objects  of  art  brass  was  generally  used 
at  that   time. 

Nearest  to  hand  we  have  the  theory  that  these  objects 
come  from  the  Celtic  world  in  the  west,  and,  if  so,  then 
most  probably  from  Britain.  I  will  briefly  try  to  give 
an    account    of    the    grounds    for  this    supposition. 

The  closest  parallels  to  the  ears  on  our  bucket  are 
those  which  are  met  with  on  the  well-known  bronze 
kettle  which  was  found  over  thirty  years  ago  at  M0kle- 
bust  in  Nord fjord  in  West  Norway.  Here,  too,  the  ear 
is  shaped  m  human  form  with  a  head  and  beneath  it 
a  square  enamelled  plate.  But  the  figure  here  has  no 
arms,  and  the  legs  assume  an  ordinary  position,  and 
are  not  set  crosswise.  Similar  enamel  is  met  with  on 
several  other  ears  of  bronze  kettles,  and  our  bucket  is 
thus  allied  to  a  group  of  finds  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  hitherto  been  represented  in  Norway  by  about  fifteen 
specimens.  This  is  a  kind  of  vessel  of  thin  bronze  with 
three  ears,  which  are  either  round,  shield-shaped,  or  bird- 
shaped  (in  one  case  animal-shaped),  and  the  metal  of 
which  is  often  tinned  over,  or,  more  rarely,  decorated 
with  enamel.  In  these  finds  metal  mountings  of  gilded 
bronze,  purely  Irish,  sometimes  occur,  and  this  was  also 
the  case  in  the  Oseberg  find.  The  range  of  these  kettles 
is  of  importance  for  the  determination  of  their  place 
of  origin.  Only  a  very  small  number  have  been  found 
in  the  east  of  Norway,  from  Sweden  I  know  of  but  one 
specimen,  from  Denmark  none,  whereas  twelve  such 
finds  come  from  the  west  of  Norway.  This  dispersion 
of  the   finds  points   conclusively   to   a   western   origin. 

It  is  at  the  same  time  peculiar  that  this  kind  of  bronze 
vessel  seems  to  be  little  represented  among  English, 
Scotch  and  Irish  finds.  With  the  altogether  inadequate 
acquaintance  I  possess  with  English  finds  from  this 
period,  I  have  not  come  across  more  than  a  couple  of 
objects   belonging   to   this   class. 
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In  1788,  at  the  excavation  of  a  tumulus  on  Middleton 
Moor,  Derbyshire,  there  were  found  the  remains  of  a 
skeleton  with  three  bronzes.  One  of  these  (only  a  frag- 
ment) is  regarded  in  the  old  description  ("  Archaeologia," 
ix,,  189)  as  part  of  a  breast  ornament,  or  a  kind  of 
helmet,  and  another  as  "  a  bulla  or  other  amulet."  This 
last,  round  in  form  and  ornamented  with  enamel,  is, 
however,  without  doubt  an  ear  of  the  same  kind  as  a 
couple  found  in  Norway,  and  the  objects  first  named 
are  the  remains  of  the  bronze  vessel  to  which  it  has  been 
fastened.  Some  corresponding  pieces,  all  enamelled, 
were   also   found   at  Chesterton   in   Warwickshire. 

I  find  considerable  likeness  to  our  bucket  in  a  bronze 
vessel  ^  which  was  found  in  1832  at  Hexham,  in  the  south 
part  of  Northumberland,  some  miles  west  of  Newcastle, 
although  the  square  enamelled  plate  is  wanting,  and 
there  are  other  great  points  of  difference.  The  very  form 
of  the  vessel  reminds  me  much  of  ours,  although  this 
is  of  wood  and  that  of  bronze.  The  handle  is  fastened 
to  ears  of  human  form,  which,  it  is  true,  are  of  another 
and  peculiar  shape  lower  down,  but  whose  heads  seem 
to  me  to  have  much  in  common  with  the  Oseberg  speci- 
men, so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  illustration  in 
"  Archaeologia,"  xxv.  This  object  is  of  special  interest, 
because  it  can  be  dated  fairly  accurately.  It  was  found 
full  of  Northumbrian  "  stycas  "  of  the  end  of  the  eighth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  This  agrees  not 
at  all  badly  with  the  period  to  which  I  conceive  the 
Oseberg   find   can   be  assigned. 

One  other  point  of  which  I  should  remind  you  is  the 
likeness  which  can  be  shown,  both  in  form  and  colour, 
between  the  enamels  which  have  been  referred  to  as 
found  in  Norway  and  various  ornaments  in  Irish  illumi- 
nated manuscripts  ;  for  instance,  in  a  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  decoration  of  the  base 
of  a  door-frame  (Westwood,  PL  14).  An  argument  in 
support  of  the  western  origin  of  the  object  we  are 
1  Now  ia  the  British  Museum. 
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considering  seems  to  me  to  be  found  also  in  th^i  fact  that 
the  decorating  of  the  handles  of  a  vessel  with  human 
heads  seems  to  have  ancient  precedents  in  the  Celtic 
world.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  pre-Roman  time 
(late-Celtic). 

I  expect,  too,  that  many  more  parallels  can  be  found 
than  those  I  have  met  with  more  or  less  by  chance.  It 
would  be  pleasing  if  the  publication  of  our  find  could 
give  an  opportunity  for  British  antiquities  of  a  similar 
kind  to  be  brought  before  the  public  in  a  collected  form, 
if  this  has  not  been  done  already. 

As  regards  the  age  of  the  bucket  in  question,  I  have 
long  since  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Oseberg  find 
must  be  put  at  about  the  year  800,  that  is  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Viking  Age.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  the 
ornamentation  which  must  decide  this  question.  In  such 
a  great  find  it  is,  however,  probable  that  all  the  objects 
are  not  of  the  same  age.  It  is  also  possible  that  on  closer 
study  it  will  appear  that  some  of  them  may  come  from 
the  close  of  the  eighth  century,  whilst  we  cannot  again 
exclude  the  possibility  that  some  may  belong  to  a  later 
period  in  the  ninth  century.  The  middle  of  the  last- 
named  century  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  in  any  case  the 
latest  period  we  can  suggest  as  the  time  when  the  find 
was  deposited. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  venture  to  give  a  short  supple- 
ment, which  does  not  concern  the  bucket  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking,  but  which  is  of  importance  for  the 
find  as  a  whole. 

In  the  grave-chamber  two  individuals  had  been  lying. 
At  the  plundering  of  the  grave  at  some  distant  date, 
already  referred  to,  both  the  corpses  were  dragged  out, 
and  the  remains  of  them  were  found  scattered  among 
various  fragments  of  things  which  had  likewise  originally 
had  their  place  in  the  grave-chamber  itself.  When  the 
fragments  were  examined  and  compared  neither  of  the 
skeletons  appeared  to  be  complete.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of    one   of  them   was   preserved,    and    a   great    deal 
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of  the  skull  could  be  pieced  together  :  of  the  other  per- 
son there  remained  but  a  little  heap  of  fragments  of 
bone,  and  of  the  skull  only  an  inconsiderable  portion. 
These  bones  have  now  been  sorted  and  studied  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Guldberg,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Christiania,  the  same  savant  who  twenty-five 
years  ago  investigated  the  animal  bones  found  in  the 
Gokstad  ship.  The  results  he  has  arrived  at  will  soon 
appear  in  a  special  publication,  and  the  matter  has 
already  been  discussed  before  the  Medical  Society  in 
Christiania  and  before  the  Scientific  Society. 

Anatomy  and  anthropology  have  been  able  to  confirm 
what  we,  on  archaeological  grounds,  could  surmise  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  the  find,  namely,  that  the  grave 
was  made  for  a  woman.  Both  the  individuals  found 
are  female,  but  there  are  various  circumstances  from 
which  it  may  be  considered  as  certain  that  one  of  them 
was  a  serving-maid,  who  has  had  to  accompany  her 
mistress  to  the  grave. 

The  best  preserved  of  these  individuals  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  mistress.  She  must  have  been  a  middle-aged 
woman,  about  fifty  years  old,  of  slight  and  medium 
stature,  graceful  and  elegantly  built.  But  she  has 
suffered  from  stiffness  in  the  back  and  other  rheumatic 
diseases,  according  to  the  conclusions  one  may  draw 
from  morbid  changes  in  most  of  the  joints.  Curiously 
enough,  similar  arthritic  changes  m  the  structure  of  the 
bones  could  also  be  observed  upon  the  man  found  in 
the  Gokstad  ship.  There  are  besides  points  about  the 
skull  which  have  led  some  Norwegian  anthropologists 
to  the  view  that  they  point  to  a  foreign  nationality, 
whilst  others  suppose  that  she  was  a  Norwegian  woman. 

The  other  individual  was  a  younger  woman,  at  most 
thirty  years  old,  of  strong,  healthy  and  powerful  build. 
These  bones,  however,  are,  as  aforesaid,  too  badly  pre- 
served for  a  decided  anthropological  opinion  to  be 
offered  upon  them. 
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In  a  brief  discussion  which  followed,  in  which  Miss 
C.  S.  Riicker,  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby  and  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison 
took  part,  the  former  observed  that  the  figure  on  the 
bucket  had  a  great  resemblance  to  figures  found  among 
the  Mayas  in  Yucatan.  Swastikas  of  somewhat  irregular 
form  were  also  found  there.  The  figure  on  the  bucket 
had  apparently  the  eyes  closed,  and,  judging  from  the 
illustration,  there  appeared  to  be  a  tear  in  one  of  them. 
There  was  a  bucket  with  human  heads  on  it  in  Devizes 
Museum,  which  was  found  at  Marlborough.  Mr.  Kirby 
and  Mr.  Lowerison  referred  to  the  common  occurrence 
of  the  swastika  in  the  North  and  elsewhere,  and  the 
latter,  who  thought  the  figure  was  undoubtedly  Buddha, 
said  that  the  mark  above  the  meeting  of  the  eyebrows 
in  the  figure  of  a  Buddha  was  usually  a  very  distinct 
knob. 

Note  by  the  Author. — Since  my  paper  was  written 
I  observe  that  the  distinguished  archaeologist,  J.  Romilly 
Allen — all  too  early  lost  to  the  world — has  given  just 
such  an  account  as  I  have  referred  to  of  the  metal  bowls 
found  in  England  in  "  Archaeologia,"  Ivi.  It  appears  to 
me,  however,  that  he  has  dated  them  very  early.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

The  Marlborough  bucket,  referred  to  in  the  discus- 
sion, is,  as  well  as  the  renowned  bucket  from  Aylesford, 
far   older,    dating    from    the    pre-Roman   time. 

Nothing  like  a  tear  is  to  be  seen   in  the  original. 


THE     LAST     OF     THE     ICELANDIC 
COMMONWEALTH. 

PART  I. 

By   EIRIKR   MAGNUSSON,    M.A.,    Vice-President. 


1"^HE  blood-relationship  between  Icelanders  and 
Norwegians  necessarily  engendered  from  the  be- 
ginning that  kind  of  confident  familiarity  which 
distinguishes  the  intercourse  of  relatives  from  that  of 
strangers.  Icelanders  in  Norway  and  Norwegians  in 
Iceland  felt  that  they  were  not  among  strangers,  but 
among  kith  and  kin.  They  were  brothers  by  descent, 
they  spoke  the  same  language,  shared  from  the  first  the 
same  traditions,  and  to  a  large  extent  the  same  or  similar 
laws.  But  the  reciprocity  of  their  fraternal  intercourse 
was  due  to  very  different  causes.  The  Norwegian  went 
to  Iceland  in  pursuit  of  commercial  gain  alone  ;  while 
the  Icelanders'  visits  to  the  mother-country  aimed  not 
at  commercial  purposes  only,  although  Norway's  supply 
of  necessaries  such  as  cereals,  timber,  articles  of  manufac- 
ture, was  a  potent  attraction,  but  far  rather  at  social 
distinction,  acquisition  of  courtly  manners,  recognition 
of  talent  by  kings,   earls,   and  mighty  magnates. 

The  reason  of  this  difference  is  obvious.  The  mother 
country  was  the  pattern,  the  poor  colony  the  imitator. 
They  were  mostly  plebeians  who  engaged  in  trade  with 
Iceland  from  Norway  ;  mostly  men  of  high  birth  who 
went  into  foreign  trade  from  Iceland.  Norwegians  were 
well  aware  all  along  how  the  Icelanders  looked  up  to 
Norway,  how  with  enthusiastic  filial  piety  they  wor- 
shipped, ennobled,  beautified  and  preserved  the  great 
memories   enshrined    in    the    temple    of    Norway's    Saga, 
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which  was  reared  stately  and  kept  in  repair  only  in 
Iceland.  One  all-important  impulse  caused  Icelanders 
to  flock  to  Norway,  namely  the  desire  to  meet  at  the 
court  the  demand  for  men  capable  of  committing  to 
memory  by  means  of  a  highly  technical  poetic  art  the 
history  of  the  sovereign's  reign.  From  the  latter  part 
of  the  tenth  century  the  supply  of  this  product  was,  so 
to  say,   exclusively    in    the   hands    of    the    Icelanders. 

The  Icelandic  sagas  bear,  over  and  over  again,  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
importance,  if  not  indeed  of  imperative  necessity,  that 
on  attaining  to  manhood  the  sons  of  chiefs,  in  view  of 
their  eventually  becoming  chiefs  themselves,  should  go 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  getting  acquainted  with  the 
manners  and  customs  of  foreign  lords,  and  should  finish 
their  military  education  by  enlisting  in  this  or  that  cap- 
tain's army,  or  in  this  or  that  viking  fleet.  For  such, 
as  for  most  other  purposes,  Norway  was  the  nearest  land 
to  ^o  to.  Once  there  the  Icelander  had  all  the  ways  of  the 
world,  so  to  say,  open  to  his  aspiration.  Hence  the  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  Norway  was  the  Icelander's  one  goal 
when  he  went  abroad,  his  last  halting  station  on  his 
return  to  his  native  soil  from  the  adventures  of  his  "  wan- 
der jahre." 

In  these  respects  there  was,  of  course,  no  reciprocity 
on  the  part  of  Norway.  Although  the  Icelanders  pos- 
sessed an  indisputable  superiority  over  their  eastern 
kinsmen,  as  w^ell  as  over  the  rest  of  the  Scandinavian 
populations,  in  their  mental  culture,  learning  and  high 
literary  attainments,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  advan- 
tages derivable  from  such  a  state  in  Iceland  ever  attracted 
a  single  Norwegian  thither.  At  the  court  of  King  or 
Earl  the  visiting  Icelander,  if  he  behaved  properly, 
\  always  met  with  kindness  and  consideration.  As  a  rule 
he  was  admitted  to  the  body-guard,  if  he  expressed  a 
desire  for  such  a  distinction.  Icelanders  could  rise  even 
to  the  highest  positions  in  the  realm,  such  as  Sighvat  the 
poet  and  Wolf  Ospakson,  marshalls,  or  prime  ministers, 

'  H 
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respectively  of  Kings  Olaf  the  Holy  and  Harald  Har- 
drada.  A  nobly  born  Icelander,  seeking  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  King,  could  always  count  on  being  treated 
as  a  welcome  guest,  whom  to  honour  with  preferments, 
gifts,  or  other  marks  of  kindness  was  a  matter  of  course. 

It  was  therefore  only  natural  for  the  Icelanders  to 
view  the  court  of  Norway  as  the  centre  towards  which 
their  aspirations  aimed,  while  on  the  part  of  Norway 
it  was  equally  natural  to  regard  this  relationship  as  an 
excuse  for  this  or  that  ruler's  tentative  intervention  in 
Iceland's  internal  affairs.  When  the  stronger  brother 
realized  that  such  interventions  were  not  resented  by  the 
weaker,  or  were  but  meekly  and  courteously  remon- 
strated against,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  this 
policy  of  intervention,  when  circumstances  should  happen 
to  favour  it,  would  develop  into  a  determined  attempt 
to  bring   about   a   political   union   of   the   two   nations. 

And  so  it  is  that  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  his- 
tory of  Iceland  we  can  point  to  a  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  court  of  Norway  which  steadily  aims  at  one  and 
the  same  thing  :  closer  union  between  the  island  and  the 
mother-continent.  In  order  to  understand  properly  the 
historical  trend  of  this  policy,  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  matter  from  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  Iceland. 

Already  in  the  colonizing  period  Harald  Fairhair 
showed  that,  notwithstanding  the  many  and  serious 
matters  that  clauiied  his  attention  in  Norway,  he  had 
also  time  to  occupy  his  thoughts  with  Icelandic  con- 
cerns. Ingimund  the  old,  who  had  fought  on  the  side 
of  Harald  in  the  battle  of  Hafrsfirth,  Harald  persuaded 
to  go  to  Iceland  and  try  what  luck  was  in  store  for  him 
there. ^  It  could  not  but  be  a  matter  of  interest  for 
Harald  to  have  among  the  colonists  men  of  importance 
on  whom  he  could  count  as  friends,  even  if  circumstances 'I 
should  call  for  no  proofs  of  their  active  friendship.  In 
a  similar  manner  Harald  interested  himself  in  the  fate 
of  Hrollaug,  the  son  of  his  bosom  friend;  Earl  Rognvald 

1  Landnamabok,  ed.  1900,  p.  59,  182. 
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of  Mere/  But  Harald  found  an  opportunity  to  mix  up 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iceland  in  a  more  direct  manner 
than  by  advising  special   friends  to  settle  there. 

Two  events,  both  set  forth  in  the  Landnamabok  m 
some  detail,  come  here  mto  consideration,  namely,  the 
affair  of  Uni,  called  the  Dane,  and  the  dispute  in  the 
southern  countrysides  of  Iceland  between  prior  settlers 
and  later  arrivals,  in  both  of  which  Harald  had  his 
hand.  I  place  the  affair  of  Uni  first  in  time,  because 
by  statements  in  Landnamabok  the  part  of  the  country 
that  formed  the  scenes  of  his  exploits,  the  east,  was  the 
first,  while  the  south  country  was  the  last  settled,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  landing  places  there. 

Uni  the  Dane  was  not  a  Dane,  but  a  Swede  possessed 
of  estates  in  Denmark  ;  he  came  to  Iceland  and  landed 
in  the  east  of  the  country,  appropriating  to  himself  a 
large  tract  of  land  in  Fljotsdalshera^.  This  was  at  an 
early  date  even  in  the  eastern  land-take  period,  since 
no  one  had  as  yet  touched  the  land  he  made  his  own. 
He  was  the  son  of  Gardar,  one  of  the  early  discoverers 
of  Iceland.  "  He  went,"  says  the  Landnamabok,  "  by 
the  advice  of  Harald  Fairhair  to  Iceland  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  the  land  to  himself  ;  should  he  accomplish 
this  the  King  promised  him  to  make  him  his  Earl.  But 
when  the  settlers  came  to  know  what  Uni  purposed  they 
began  to  treat  him  resentfully,  refusing  to  sell  him  live- 
stock or  provisions,  and  thus  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  maintain  himself  m  his  settlement.  He  therefore  had 
to  clear  out  of  his  land-take,  and  went  to  Swanfirth  the 
southmost  ;  but  neither  there  was  he  allowed  to  take  up 
his  abode."  The  long  and  short  of  Uni's  story  was 
that  he  was  killed  by  an  angry  father  in  revenge  for 
the  outraged  honour  of  his  daughter.  Chronologists  are 
agreed  that  this  must  have  happened  as  early  as  895. 
How  Harald  took  this  miscarriage  of  his  plan  is  not 
on  record.  This  is  the  first  open  declaration  of  the 
policy   which    the    court    of    Norway    secretly    harboured 

^Ib.,  97,  210. 
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towards  Iceland,  and  in  some  360  years  after  this  event 
carried  out  successfully. 

The    second    intervention    of   Harald    in    the    internal 
affairs  of  Iceland  is  thus  related  in  the  Landnamabok  :  — 

From  Hornfirth  to  Reekness  {i.e.,  in  the  South  country)  the  land 
was  last  settled  ;  as  there  weather  and  surf  decided  landing,  there 
being  no  harbours  or  havens.  Some  of  the  earliest  settlers  took 
land  nearest  to  the  mountains,  for  thither  they  observed  live  stock 
would  drift,  the  land  being  better,  The  men  who  came  later  thought 
the  prior  settlers  had  taken  up  too  wide  countrysides.  But  King 
Harald  set  them  at  one  on  the  terms  that  no  one  should  take  a 
wider  land  than  what  he  might  carry  fire  round  in  one  day  with  his 
crew.  Fires  should  be  made  when  the  sun  was  in  the  east  ;  other 
smokes  should  be  made  so  that  one  could  be  seen  from  the  other; 
but  the  fires  that  were  made  when  the  sun  was  in  the  east  should  go 
on  burning  till  nightfall ;  thereupon  they  should  walk  till  the  sun 
was  in  the  west  and  there  make  up  other  fires. 

The  statement  is  not  very  clearly  worded,  but  the  drift 
of  it  is  obvious  :  a  fire  should  be  made  in  the  morning 
of  the  day  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  intended  land- 
take.  This  done  the  crew,  under  the  direction  of  the 
settler,  divided  into  two  gangs,  one  going  round  the 
settlement  by  the  north,  the  other  by  the  south,  both 
lighting  fires  at  proper  distance  from  each  other  as  they 
went  on  until,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  west,  they  joined 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  land-take  and  lighted 
the   last  fire  of  the   day. 

The  Landnama  seems  clearly  to  infer  that  the  later 
arrivals,  who  had  this  grievance  against  the  previous 
landgrabbers,  were  Harald's  friends,  or  at  least  men  who 
trusted  him  to  right  the  wrong  they  complained  of. 
Equally  warrantable  seems  the  inference  that,  since  the 
plaintiffs  had  brought  Harald  into  the  case,  the  defen- 
dants, mindful  of  the  Uni  affair,  chose  rather  to  make 
the  great  King  their  friend  than  their  foe  in  the  dis- 
pute ;  for  they  must  have  realized  clearly  enough,  that 
though,  for  the  time  being,  they  were  rid  of  Harald's 
tyranny,  it  did  not  follow  at  all  that  he  regarded  them 
as  beyond  the  sphere  of  his  kingly  might  ;  the  arm  of 
that    might    was    long,    as    Harald   had    proved    in    his 
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dealings  with  the  western  isles.  Moreover,  the  parties  to 
this  dispute  were  Norwegians  ;  probably  no  born  Ice- 
lander in  the  south-country  had  as  yet  reached  years 
of  discretion,  or  come  to  occupy  any  position  of  promi- 
nence. Is  it  a  matter  of  certainty  that  these  Norwegians 
did  not  regard  Harald  as  in  theory  their  King?  I  think 
not.  For  what  can  it  mean  that  Harald  appeased  these 
men,  but  that  he  had  both  parties  summoned  to  his 
presence,  and  as  their  liege-lord  gave  his  decision  ?  It  is 
possible  that  to  this  enactment  of  Harald's  may  be  linked 
the  regulation  affecting  women  settlers,  which  provided 
that  a  woman  might  secure  as  much  land  as  she  could 
lead  a  tw^o-year  heifer  round  in  a  springlong  day  between 
sunrise  and  sunset. 

After  the  affair  of  Uni  the  Dane  things  went  on  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Norway  in  the  usual  way  ;  and  some 
thirty  years  after  this  event  Harald  and  his  court  must 
have  learnt,  with  satisfaction,  that  Iceland  sent  to  Nor- 
way a  commissioner,  in  the  person  of  Ulfliot,  a  Nor- 
wegian by  birth,  and  grandson  of  the  mighty  Horda- 
kari,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  code  for  Iceland  out 
of  the  body  of  laws  which  obtained  throughout  the 
legislative  sphere  of  the  Parliament  of  Gula  (Gulaj^ings 
log).  It  was  an  agreeable  evidence  of  the  strong 
brother,  Norway,  still  standing  in  the  traditional  attrac- 
tive relation  to  Iceland,  and  that  in  a  matter  of  para- 
mount   importance. 

From  about  895,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  no 
attempt  was  made  by  Norway  to  press  its  political  atten- 
tion upon  Iceland.  The  anarchy  created  in  Norway  by 
Fairhair's  division  of  the  realm  between  fourteen  lawless 
sons,  with  the  fatal  omission  of  the  ablest  of  them  all, 
Hakon  Athelstan's  foster-son,  and  the  no  less  fatal 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  overking  of  Eric  Bloodaxe, 
provided  the  rulers  with  such  plenty  of  home-made 
business  that  they  had  no  time  to  turn  their  attention 
to   other  things. 

It  was    first    in    the    days    of    that    ruthless    Christian 
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missionary,  the  grandest  personality  of  all  Fairhair's 
great-grandsons,  Olaf  Tryggvason,  that  Iceland  came  to 
know  again  the  mind  that  harboured  in  the  breast  of 
the  Norwegian  court.  Olaf  came  to  Norway  in  995, 
and  had  in  his  suite  many  Icelanders,  who  had  joined 
his  standard  during  his  foreign  war-raids.  Soon  after 
he  had  established  himself  as  king  in  Norway  he  called 
to  him  one  of  his  Icelanders,  Stefnir,  the  fourth  in  direct 
descent  from  Ketil  Flatnose.  Stefnir  had  seen  much 
of  life,  both  in  Byzantine  and  western  warfare  and 
travels.  King  Olaf  charged  him  to  go  to  Iceland  to 
convert  his  countrymen  to  Christianity,  and  explained 
his  plan   and   purpose. 

"  I  shall  endeavour,"  he  said,  "  by  every  means  in  my 
power,  to  lead  to  God  the  people  that  inhabit  Iceland 
and  the  other  Northern  countries  that  are  subject  to 
our  realm  in  respect  of  trade  voyages  and  importation 
of  such  goods  as  we  cannot  do  without,"  etc. 

The  quotation,  though  short,  is  long  enough  to  prove 
that  Olaf  included  Iceland  in  the  group  of  such  northern 
lands  as  Orkney  and  Shetland,  which  did  the  bulk  of 
their  trade  with  Norway,  as  already  subject  tributaries. 
This  apostle  of  Olaf's  brought  more  of  sword  and  fire 
than  of  gospel  to  Iceland  ;  and  when  he  had  succeeded 
in  destroying  certain  temples  of  gods  and  goddesses  and 
in  smashing  a  goodly  number  of  idols,  the  heathens 
there  gathered  a  force  against  him,  and  he  barely  escaped 
with  life  to  his  relatives,  being  expelled  the  country  in 
the  summer  following  as  a  guilty  outlaw. 

But  Olaf  had  another  missionary,  the  German  noble- 
man Thangbrand,  ready  to  take  over  the  thankless  task. 
In  the  picture  gallery  of  our  sagas  he  figures  as  "  a  man 
great  of  growth  and  mighty  of  strength,  smart  of 
speech  and  a  good  clerk  ;  a  bold  man  and  stout  of  heart 
in  all  manly  exploits  in  spite  of  being  a  clerk  ;  not  of 
aggressive  habits,  but  ruthless  and  unsparing  both  of 
word   and  deed  when  he  got  wroth."  ^ 

1  Olafs   saga  Tryggvasonar,    Forn  m.  sogur  II.  120.      Snorri    is   less 
sympathetic,  Saga  Library,  III.,  323. 
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Thangbrand's  mission  resulted  in  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  many  people  and  of  important  chiefs 
among  them  ;  but  it  also  brought  with  it  conversion  of 
a  few  from  life  to  death  by  the  fatal  eloquence  of 
Thangbrand's  swift  sword.  The  Icelanders  resented  this 
kind  of  apostolic  teaching.  Thangbrand  withdrew  after 
three  years  with  such  an  unfavourable  report  to  King 
Olaf  that  he  had  a  number  of  Icelanders  seized  and 
condemned  to  torture  and  death,  which  was  averted  only 
by  the  intercession  of  Icelandic  chiefs  whom  Thang- 
brand himself  had  converted,  and  who  were  able  to  prove 
that  Thangbrand's  unpopularity  was  due  to  his  unapos- 
tolic  use  of  the  sword  instead  of  milder  methods.  These 
chiefs,  Gizur  the  White,  a  relative  of  Olaf,  and  Hialti 
Skeggison,  Gizur's  son-in-law,  then  undertook  to  convert 
their  people  at  the  King's  behest,  but  in  the  meantime 
he  seized  as  hostages  the  sons  of  four  Icelandic  chiefs, 
each  of  whom  was  a  representative  magnate  in  each  of 
the  four  quarters  into  which  politically  Iceland  was 
divided.^ 

In  these  dealings  of  King  Olaf  with  Iceland  we  see 
clearly  that  he  looks  upon  the  island  as  already  an 
integral  part  of  his  realm  of  Norway.  Much,  of  course, 
of  his  unceremonious  intervention  must  be  ascribed  to 
his  burning  zeal  for  Christianity,  his  loathing  of  pagan- 
ism, and  his  imperious  disposition  of  mind.  But  the 
real  explanation  lies  in  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  the 
court  that  Iceland  must  be  looked  upon  as  one  with 
Norway.  King  Olaf  never  lived  to  know  the  successful 
issue  of  his  last  mission  to  Iceland.  But  had  he  lived 
longer  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  further  political 
developments   would   have  ensued. 

Fifteen  years  of  non-interference  by  Norway  in  Ice- 
I  land's  internal  affairs  passed  away  until  Tryggvason's 
I    kinsman,  Olaf  Haraldson,  the  Holy,  ascended  the  throne. 

^  Saga  Lib.  III.,  354.    The  hostages  were  Kiartan  Olafsson,  W.,  Haldor 
jv     Gudmundson,    N.,    Kolbein    Thordson,    E.,    and    Sverting   Kunolfson, 
S.  Quarter. 
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Already  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  began  turning 
his  attention  to  Iceland.  He  soon  learnt  from  his 
favourite  poet  and  future  marshall,  Sighvat  Thordson, 
as  well  as  from  other  Icelanders  at  his  court,  that  the 
compromise  between  paganism  and  Christianity  of  the 
year  looo,  by  which  clandestine  exposure  of  children 
and  eating  of  horse-flesh  were  not  forbidden,  was  a  blot 
on  the  Christianity  of  Iceland  which  must  be  wiped  out. 
From  these  Icelanders  he  also  learnt  who  were  the  men 
of  most  influence  in  Iceland/  Next  year,  1017,  he  sent 
words  with  tokens  to  Hialti  Skeggison  to  come  to  him 
to  Norway  ;  and  to  the  Speaker-at-law,  Skapti  Thorod- 
son,  and  other  important  men  he  sent  such  amendments 
of  the  Christian  law,  or  canon  right  of  Iceland,  as 
seemed  needful  to  him.  These  proposals  he  accompanied 
by  friendly  message  to  all  the  people  of  Iceland.^  The 
King's  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  Althing.  And 
probably  in  graceful  acknowledgment  of  the  Icelanders' 
accommodating  attitude,  the  King  sent  them  timber 
enough  to  build  a  church  at  Thingwalls,  and  therewithal 
a  great  bell,  which  was  there  still  in  Snorri  Sturluson's 
days.  The  King  would  be  sending  messages  to,  and 
making  friends  in,  Iceland,  with  the  result  that  many 
men  of  worship  betook  themselves  to  King  Olaf  and 
entered  into  service  in  his  household,  whence  sprung 
up  exchanges  of  friendly  gifts  between  the  King  and 
many   of   the   chiefs   of   Iceland. 

"  But,"  adds  the  historian,  '*  in  this  mark  of  friend- 
ship which  the  King  showed  towards  Iceland  there  abode 
more  things  (than  pure  friendship)  such  as  afterwards 
came  to  Hght."  ^ 

To  the  period  during  which  these  signs  of  mutual 
goodwill  were  being  exchanged  we  must  assign  two  very 
remarkable  documents,  the  first  defining  the  right  of  the 
King  of  Norway  in  Iceland,  the  second  that  of  the  Ice- 
landers in   Norway. 

iSaga  Lib.  IV.,  69. 

2  lb.  III.,  73.  •Hb.  III.,  241-242. 
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I  give  you  a  translation  in  exienso   of  the  first  docu- 
ment, but  only  of  the  more  salient  points  of  the  second. 

I.  The  Right  of  the  King  of  Norway  in  Iceland. 
This  is  the  right  of  Norway's  King  in  Iceland,  that  his  law  suits 
can  be  taken  without  summons  and  proceeded  with  according  to  the 
law  of  the  people  of  that  land.  His  subjects  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
same  reconipence  for  wrongs  personally  inflicted  on  them  as  the  folk 
of  the  land.  Inheritau'.  e  (after  a  Norwegian)  in  Iceland  shall  fall  to 
his  kinsman,  or  partner.  If  there  be  none  such,  the  inheritance  shall 
await  there  the  coming  forth  of  the  heir. 

II.     Concerning  the  Right  of  Icklanders  in  Norway. 

In  Norway,  Icelanders  shall  enjoy  the  same  right  as  a  franklin  (in 
respect  of  atonement  for  personal  wrongs  inflicted  on  them).  Inherit- 
ance falling  in  Norway  may  be  entered  upon  by  second  cousins  from 
Iceland  or  nearer  relatives,  men  and  women  alike.  .  .  Icelanders 
shall  pay  no  duty  in  Norway  save  land-dues  and  fees  to  warders  in 
market-towns.  Men  who  are  entitled  to  full  personal  recompence 
for  personal  wrongs  done  to  them,  shall  liquidate  land-dues  by  six 
rugs  and  six  ells  of  homespun,  or  by  half  a  mark  in  silver. 
Icelanders  are  in  Norway  entitled  to  water  and  timber.  But  all  the 
timber  they  want  they  must  cut  only  in  a  royal  forest.  Icelanders 
(who  happen  to  be  in  Norway)  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  military 
service  to  the  King,  when  of  a  certain  there  is  a  hostile  army  in 
Norway  and  a  general  levy  is  called  out ;  in  such  a  case  every  third 
man  (of  them)  sfiall  remain  behind,  but  every  two  go  forth.  Ice- 
landers (in  Norway)  are  in  duty  bound  to  defend  Norway  with  the 
King,  but  not  to  go  on  any  further  warfare.  Inheritance  that 
Icelanders  have  entered  upon  in  another  Kings's  realm  shall 
not  be  taken  from  them  in  Norway.  Icelanders  are  free  to  leave 
for  Iceland,  except  when  a  hostile  army  is  of  a  certain  in  Norway. 
But  their  own  land  the  Icelanders  are  free  to  leave  for  any  land  they 
please.  If  Icelanders  pay  land-dues  in  Orkney  or  Shetland,  they 
are  not  liable  to  fresh  payment  thereof  in  Norway,  unless  they  have 
been  to  Iceland  in  the  meantime.  Every  male  who  is  hale  and 
sound,  and  can  pay  land-dues,  is  free  to  go  from  Iceland  to  Norway  ; 
but  free  to  leave  Iceland  for  Norway  in  order  to  be  domiciled  there 
are  only  such  as  are  able  to  maintain  their  destitute  relatives  and 
to  equip  themselves  properly  for  war.  Free  to  go  from  Iceland  to 
Norway  is  further  any  woman  accompanying  her  husband,  or  father, 
or  son,  or  brother,  provided  shci  is  possessed  of  property  of  three 
marks'  value.  ...  If  a  man  suffer  loss  of  property  to  such  an  extent 
'  that  he  cannot  pay  land-dues  in  full,  he  is  not  bound  to  pay.  If 
such  men  as  have  been  to  Greenland,  or  have  gone  out  in  search  of 
new  lands,  or  have  been  torn  by  storms  from  Iceland  while  taking 
their  craft  from  one  harbour  to  another,  be  cast  upon  the  coast  of 
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Norway,  they  are  not  bound  to  pay  any  land-dues.  This  right  and 
law  King  Olaf  the  Holy  gave  the  Icelanders  as  it  is  here  set  forth. 
Bishop  Gizur,  (1082-1118),  and  his  son  Teit,  Marcus,  Hreinn,  Einar, 
Biorn,  Gudmund,  Dade,  Holmstein,  swore  that  Bishop  Isleif, 
(1056-1080),  with  other  witnesses,  took  their  oath  on  this  right  which 
here  is  written  :  that  such  an  one,  or  even  a  better,  King  Olaf 
bestowed  upon  the  Icelanders. 1 

Norges  gamle  Love  I.,  437-8,  Gragas  V.  Finsen,  II  ,  195-7,  Dipl. 
Island,  I.,  54,  64-70. 

These  documents  must  be  the  outcome  of  that  entente 
cordiale  which,  as  already  pointed  out,  manifested  itself 
after  1017  and  until  1024,  when,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  eastern  horizon  of  Iceland  became  politically  over- 
cast. We  can  guess  pretty  accurately  at  the  time  when 
the  documents  were  drawn  up.  In  the  second  the  Orkneys 
are  referred  to  as  a  Norwegian  province,  which  they 
became  when  the  Earls  of  the  Isles,  the  brothers  Brusi 
and  Thorfinn  II.,  made  their  submission  to  Olaf  in  1022. 
Not  before,  nor  later  than,  1023  can  these  documents  be 
dated.  I  talk  of  them  as  two  documents  because  their 
contents  make  them  so  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  King 
Olaf  had  the  document  dealing  with  the  Icelanders' 
right  in  Norway  drawn  up  early  enough  m  the  year  it 
dates  from  to  be  ready  to  go  to  Iceland  when  the  sailing 
season  opened,  and  that  in  response  the  Althing  at  its 
sitting  in  June  of  the  same  year  passed  the  laconic  Act 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  right  of  the  King  of 
Norway  in  Iceland.  If  this  were  so  then  the  mission 
of  Thorarinn  Nefiolfson  in  1024,  to  which  I  come 
directly,  would  be  easily  explained  as  having  for  object 
an  extension  of  the  limited  privileges  the  Althing  of 
its  free  will  was  ready  to  grant  the  King.  But  the  possi- 
bility is  not  excluded  that  we  have  here  to  deal  with  one 
document,  a  tentative  treaty  drawn  up  by  King  Olaf 
with  the  counsel  of  the  Icelanders  present  at  his  court, 
who,  of  their  own  competence,  could  extend  the  King's 
privileges  in  Iceland  no  further  than  the  document  shows, 
and  that  Thorarinn   Nefiolfson  was  sent  to  the   Althing 

1  Bishop  Isleif  was  born  a. p.  1006;  Bishop  Gizur  1042. 
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with  the  extension  of  them  which  the  King  desired.  At 
any  rate  the  paragraph  in  what  I  have  called  the  second 
document  which  reads  :  "  But  their  own  land  the  Ice- 
landers are  free  to  leave  for  any  land  they  please,"  is 
obviously  an  Icelandic  amendment,  betraying  a  naive 
anxiety  and  diplomatic  simplicity  in  a  matter  of  course 
on  which  the  King  had  no  power  to  legislate,  or  to  make 
a  treaty  stipulation. 

In  one  respect,  not  connected  with  the  subject  immedi- 
ately before  us,  the  second  document  is  of  especial 
interest,  being  a  contemporary  evidence  of  the  Icelanders' 
explorations  to  America  or  Vineland,  which  otherwise  we 
know  only  from  sagas  some  200  years  younger  ;  for  the 
words  :  "  men  .  .  .  gone  out  in  search  of  new  lands " 
can  have  reference  to   nothing  whatever  else. 

These  documents  teach  us  how  close  by  this  time  had 
become  the  political  relations  between  Iceland  and  Nor- 
way ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Icelanders  on  a  visit  to 
Norway  are  now,  in  certain  contingencies,  subjects  of 
the  kings.  Accidentally  we  have  a  corroboration  of  this 
point,  and  at  the  same  time  an  evidence  to  the  authenti- 
city of  this  document,  in  a  speech  delivered  to  save  a 
life  by  priest  Jon  Ogmundson,  afterwards  first  bishop  of 
Holar,  before  King  Magnus  Bareleg,  in  Nidaros,  about 
1097,  or  seventy-five  years  after  the  date  of  the  instru- 
ment. There  were  some  300  Icelanders  in  Nidaros  in 
whose  name  the  priest  spoke,  saying,  znter  alia :  "  Lord 
King,  we  (the  Icelanders)  are  thy  subjects  equally  with 
the  people,  here  within  this  land  (=  with  the  natives  of 
this  land)."  The  meaning  is  obviously  that,  being  in 
Norway,  Icelanders  were  practically  subjects  of  the 
King,  because  circumstances  might  at  any  time  create 
such  a  state. 

But  Olaf  the  Holy's  plans  went  still  further.  The 
things  which  Snorri  told  us  were  hidden  behind  King 
Olaf's  manifestations  of  friendship  came  out  in  1024, 
when  he  sent  to  Iceland  a  trusted  agent,  Thorarinn 
Nefiolfson,  an  Icelander,  with  the  following  message  to 
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the  Althing  :  "  King  Olaf  Haraldson  sends  to  this  land 
God's  greeting  and  his  own,  to  all  chiefs  and  all  such 
as  bear  rule  in  the  land,  and  therewithal  to  the  whole 
commonalty  of  men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor,  adding  thereto  that  it  is  his  will  to  be  your 
lord,  if  it  be  your  will  to  be  his  subjects,  each  being 
friends  with  the  other  and  furtherer  of  all  good 
things." 

The  answer  from  the  assembly  was  friendly :  "  All 
were  fain  to  be  friends  with  the  King,  if  he  wished  to 
be  the   friend   of   the   people   of  this   land." 

Thorarinn  spake  again :  "  With  the  greeting  of  the 
King  goes  the  request  that  the  men  of  the  North  of 
Iceland  be  so  friendly  as  to  give  him  the  island  or  rock 
that  lies  off  Eyja-hrth,  which  is  called  Grimsey  ;  in 
return  he  is  willing  to  give  such  goods  from  his  own 
country  as  people  like  to  mention.  But  having  heard 
that  Gudmund  of  Madderwalls  has  most  to  say  in  those 
parts  the  King  sends  him  word  to  lend  the  matter  his 
support." 

"  I  am  willing,"  Gudmund  answered,  "  to  be  in  friend- 
ship with  King  Olaf,  for  I  deem  it  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  me  a  great  deal  more  than  that  outlying  rock 
for  which  he  bids.  Yet  the  King  has  not  been  rightly 
informed  that  I  have  more  to  do  with  it  than  others  ; 
for  of  late  it  has  been  turned  into  a  common.  But  now 
will  we  who  derive  most  gain  from  the  island  have  a 
meeting  together." 

At  the  parley  Gudmund,  more  famed  for  wealth  than 
wisdom,  was  in  favour  of  granting  the  King's  request, 
and  many  seconded  him  therein.  But  there  were  men 
present  who  asked  what  the  matter  was  that  Gudmund'sj 
brother  Einar  had  nothing  tO'  say  about  this  subject. 
"  For  he,"  they  said,  ''  seems  to  us  to  see  most  clearly 
through  things." 

Einar  answered  :  "  I  am  few-spoken  about  this  matter 
because  no  one  has  called  on  me  to  speak.  But  if 
I  must  speak  my  mmd,  then  I  have  to  say  this,  that  my 
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opinion  is  that  the  only  way  open  to  the  folk  of  this  land 
is  not  to  submit  to  any  payment  of  taxes  to  King  Olaf, 
or  to  all  the  imposts  he  levies  on  the  people  of  Norway. 
Such    a   slavery   we   should,    if   we    yielded,  impose   not 
upon  ourselves  alone,  but  both  upon  ourselves,  our  sons, 
and  all   our  race  inhabiting  this  land.     And  that  thral- 
dom would  never  lift  from  this  land.     Now  though  this 
King  be  a  good  man,  which  I  am  quite  willing  to  believe, 
yet  thenceforth  will  happen  what  has  happened  hitherto, 
when  there   is   a  change   of   kings,   that  they  will   differ, 
some  being  good,   some  evil.     But   if  the  people  of  this 
land  are  bent  on  retaining  the  freedom  they  have  enjoyed 
since  this  land  was  peopled,  then  the  only  way  open  is 
not  to  give  the  King  any  hold  either  of  landed  property 
here,  or  of  any  settled  dues  payable  out  of  this  country, 
such  as  may  be  counted  as  public  charges.     On  the  other 
hand  I  deem  it  well   fit  that  those  who   are  so   disposed 
should    send   the  King    friendly  gifts,   hawks    or   horses, 
or  tents  or  sails,  or  such  other  things  as  may  be  worth 
sending    to   him,   for    such  would    be   well    bestowed,    if 
friendship   came   in   return.      But    as   to    Grimsey    this   is 
to  be  said,  that  if  from  that  island  nothing  in  the  way 
of    food-stuffs   is   exported,    it   can   support   an    army   of 
men  ;    and   should  that   army  consist   of    foreigners,    and 
should    they    issue    forth    from    the    isle    in    their    long- 
ships,   I   am   of  opinion   that  many   a  small   householder 
would    find    things    in    a    thronged    enough    state   at    his 
door." 

When  Einar  had  said  this,  all  the  people  were  unani- 
mous to  decline  the  request. 

But  Thorarinn  had  not  disclosed  the  whole  of  his 
errand  yet.  The  next  day  he  mounted  the  Lawrock  and 
promulgated   this   publication  : 

"  King  Olaf  sends  word  to  his  friends  in  this  land, 
to  wit  Gudmund  Eyolfson,  Snorri  Godi,  Thorkel  Eyolf- 
son,  Skapti,  the  Speaker-at-law,  and  Thorstein  Hallson  ; 
he  'sent  you  words  to  this  end  that  you  should  come  to 
meet  him  and  accept  from  him  an  invitation  to  a  friendly 
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feast.  And  on  this  he  laid  stress  that  you  should  not 
neglect  to  undertake  this  journey,  if  you  set  any  store 
by  his   friendship." 

The  chiefs  invited  said  they  would  let  Thorarinn  know 
their  decision  at  leisure.  Discussing  the  matter  among 
themselves,  Snorri  and  Skapti  were  against  accepting  the 
invitation,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous  in  the 
face  of  the  attitude  of  Norway  that  all  the  most  impor- 
tant chiefs  in  the  country  should  leave  it  at  one  and  the 
same  time  ;  for  they  feared  that  the  King  harboured  a 
plan  to  submit  the  Icelanders  to  hard  treatment  if  he 
saw  his  way  to  it.  The  others  were  in  favour  of  accept- 
ing the  King's  invitation  ;  from  such  a  journey  much 
honour  would  be  sure  to  accrue  to  them.  However,  this 
summer,  1024,  no  chief  of  Iceland  availed  himself  of 
the  King's  invitation.  But  Thorarinn  went  to  Norway 
in  the  autumn,  and  in  reporting  the  result  of  his  mission 
told  the  King  that  in  response  to  his  word  the  invited 
chiefs  would  come,  or  else  their  sons. 

The  next  year,  1025,  in  spite  of  the  suspiciousness 
which  had  now  taken  a  firm  hold  of  the  chiefs  of  Ice- 
land, four  of  the  invited  sent  their  sons  to  Kmg  Olaf. 
These  were  :  Stein,  son  of  Skapti,  bearer  of  a  long 
laudatory  poem  by  his  father  on  King  Olaf,  which  His 
Majesty  refused  to  listen  to;  further  Thorodd,  son  of 
Snorri  Godi ;  Gellir,  son  of  Thorkel  Eyolfson,  and 
Egil,  son  of  Hall  of  Side.  They  were  well  received 
by  the  King  and  entered  his  household.  They  soon 
found  that  their  treatment  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
detention  than  of  friendly  entertainment.  As  the  sail- 
ing season  of  1026  opened,  they  petitioned  the  King 
for  leave  to  return  to  their  relatives  in  Iceland.  The 
King  at  first  vouchsafed  no  decided  answer,  but  as 
summer  wore  on  called  them  to  his  presence  to  impart 
to  them  his  decision.  He  declared  to  them  that  he  had 
decided  to  send  Gellir,  son  of  Thorkel,  with  his  commis- 
sion to  Iceland,  "  and  none  of  the  other  Icelanders  who 
were   in  Norway   would   be   permitted   to    go   to    Iceland 
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until  he  should  hear  how  the  commission  entrusted  to 
Gellir,   was   received   by    the    Icehmders." 

"  But,"  adds  Snorri,  "  when  the  King  had  made  this 
enunciation,  the  Icelanders,  who  were  yearning  to  go  on 
the  journc)',  but  were  forbidden  it,  thought  they  were 
treated  very  shabbily,  and  considered  their  sojourn  an 
evil    one    and    a    captivity." 

The  tenor  of  the  message  from  King  Olaf,  which 
Gellir  pronounced  to  the  Althing  in  1027,  was  to  this 
effect  :  he  requested  the  Icelanders  to  accept  the  laws 
which  he  had  framed  for  Norway,  and  grant  him  all 
fines  for  manslaughter  (J'egngildij  as  well  as  a  poll-tax 
amounting  to  a  penny,  of  the  value  of  one-tenth  of  an 
ell  of  homespun.  To  this  was  added  that  he  held  out  to 
the  people  friendship  m  return  for  their  acceptance  of 
these  proposals,  but  in  contrary  case  hard  treatment  when 
he  should  be  able  to  bring  it  about.  After  a  long  con- 
sultation over  the  matter  the  Icelanders  refused  unani- 
mously all  tax  payments  and  imposts  such  as  the  King 
demanded. 

Gellir  returned  to  Norway  this  same  year  (1027)  and 
met  King  Olaf  m  Sarpsburg  returning  overland  late 
in  the  year  from  his  disastrous  encounter  with  Knut  the 
Mighty  of  Denmark  at  the  Holy  River  in  Scaney.  How 
he  received  Gellir's  disappointing  report  we  'are  not  told. 
He  had  now  more  pressing  matters  to  occupy  his 
thoughts  than  the  subjection  of  Iceland.  He  was  beset 
with  troubles  on  every  side.  His  realm  was  seething 
with  disaffection,  fostered  by  the  inexhaustible  supply 
of  Knut  the  Mighty's  gold.  His  call  to  arms  of  his 
people  in  1028  took  no  effect,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  he  had  to  flee  the  country.  For  about  200  years 
after  this  no  repetition  of  King  Olaf's  plans  on  Iceland 
is  heard  of.  The  old  friendly  relationship  went  on  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Olaf's  half-brother,  Harald 
Hardrada,  was  a  special  friend  of  the  Icelanders,  and 
did  for  them  what  no  King  of  Norway  had  done  before, 
sending  a  substantial  relief  to  the  island  in  a  season  of 
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famine.  His  great-grandson,  Eystein  Magnusson,  was 
also  particularly  friendly  to  the  Icelanders.  But  offers 
of  political  friendship  of  the  type  of  those  of  Olaf  the 
Holy  they  abstained   from. 

In  the  years  1203  and  1204  two  events  took  place, 
both  of  which  were  pregnant  with  troubles  for  Iceland. 
On  Easter  day,  April  13th,  in  the  former  year,  the  priest 
Gudmund  Arason  was  consecrated  to  the  see  of  Holar 
in  northern  Iceland  by  Archbishop  Eric  of  Nidaros  in 
Norway.  In  the  summer  of  the  latter  was  born  to  the 
throne  of  Norway  Hakon,  the  reputed  son  of  King  Hakon 
Sverrison.  The  history  of  the  lives  of  these  two  men 
is  the  history  of  Iceland's  freedom  lost  ;  the  story  of 
Gudmund's  life  forming  the  introductory,  that  of  Hakon's 
the  concluding  chapters.  When  Gudmund  was  ten  years 
of  age,  1 170,  a  great  English  prelate,  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, came  to  a  tragic  end  after  eight  years'  inces- 
sant struggle  with  a  great  English  King,  Henry  II.,  over 
the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  courts.  By 
the  time  that  Gudmund  was  forty  years  of  age,  or  about 
1200,  I  have  shown,  in  the  Rolls  edition  of  "Thomas 
saga,"  that  the  lives  of  the  Canterbury  saint  were 
already  in  the  form  of  a  saga  current  in  Icelandic  in  the 
north  of  the  island.  Thomas  was  an  immensely  popular 
saint  in  Iceland.  The  saga  of  Bishop  Gudmund  by 
Arngrim,  abbot  of  Thingeyrar,  from  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  proves  very  distinctly  that  Gudmund 
must  have  been  an  ardent  student  of  the  literature  re- 
lating to  Thomas.  To  his  narrow  and  fanatic  mind  it 
brought  a  new  revelation.  Thomas  fought  and  suffered 
a  martyr's  death  for  his  unswerving  insistence  on  the 
immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular  courts.  Gudmund 
fought  with  an  absolutely  reckless  pertinacity  for  the 
same  principle  in  Iceland,  but  was  denied  the  glory  of  a 
martyr's  death,  though  he  was  granted  plenty  of  advers- 
ity and  contempt  for  his  needless  trouble.  Before  his 
day  nothing  had  been  heard  of  this  Pseudo-Isidorian 
contention. 
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Gudmund  did  not  take  the  trouble  of  gently  initiating 
his  meaning"  to  the  chiefs.  He  flung  it  in  their  faces 
without  warning.  They  controlled  the  judicial  authority 
in  the  land,  as  in  their  power  lay  the  nomination  of  all 
judges.  It  was  a  fixed  tradition  that  admitted  of  no 
exception,  that  every  subject  of  the  law  was  equally 
amenable  to  the  law.  But  Gudmund's  insane  and  violent 
pushing-on  of  his  own  new  law,  aided  by  the  chiefs' 
reverence  for  a  consecrated  person,  brought  the  aristocratic 
constitution  to  such  a  deadlock  as  to  give  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Nidaros  in  Norway  an  opportunity  of  an  7ilira 
vires  mterference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Iceland,  which 
ultimately  he  passed  on  into  the  more  powerful  hand  of 
the  King.  King  Hakon,  in  his  turn,  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  anarchical  state  of  things  in  Iceland,  made 
so  relentless  and  tenacious  a  use  of  the  opportunity 
as  in  the  year  1262,  the  year  before  his  long  reign  of 
46  winters  came  to  an  end,  to  have  effected  the  submis- 
sion of   Iceland   to  his   crown. 

Before  he  was  elected  bishop,  on  the  ist  of  September, 
1 201,  an  election  which,  more  Islandico^  was  made  by 
the  leading  men  of  the  diocese,  as  neither  of  the  Icelandic 
sees  ever  had  a  cathedral  chapter  of  dean  and  canons, 
Gudmund  had  been  in  holy  orders  for  16  years,  and 
during  that  time  had  had  charge  of  no  less  than  seven 
livings.  At  this  time  he  was  priest  at  Vi^'Siinyrr  (Willow- 
mere)  in  Skagafirth,  in  the  North  of  Iceland,  which  place 
happened  to  be  the  seat  of  the  greatest  chief  of  the  flrth, 
Kolbein,  the  son  of  Tumi  (Thomas),  and  of  Thurid, 
daughter  of  Gizur,  son  of  Hall,  whose  wife  Gyrid  was 
first  cousin  of  Gudmund  (their  fathers  being  brothers). 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Gudmund's  position  now  was  that 
of  a   chaplain    to   his   kinsman-in-law. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  Gudmund  during 
his  priestly  career  was  that  he  was  roaming  about  the 
coii^ntry,  singing  chaunts  of  exorcism,  healing  man  and 
beast,  and  consecrating  fords,  waters  and  springs  of  all 
description.     People  ran  after  him  for  his  cures,  and  what 
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he  called  his  almsfolk,  a  rabble  of  beggars  and  vaga- 
bonds, flocked  to  him  and  made  themselves  unceremoni- 
ously at  home  with  the  goods  of  his  neighbours  when 
his  own  supplies  ran  dry.  He  was  as  renowned  for  his 
living  saintship  as  for  his  thriftlessness  and  incapacity 
for  taking  care  of  his  goods  and  property.  And  rumour 
ran  that  his  election  was  in  the  main  due  to  Kolbein's 
pleading,  because  the  latter  intended  for  himself  the 
management  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Holar,  in 
case  the  election  should  turn  out  in  Gudmund's  favour. 
The  event  proved  that  this  rumour  was  well-founded. 

No  sooner  had  Gudmund  begun  his  reign  at  Holar 
than  many  matters,  as  the  saga  has  it,  turned  up  between 
the  bishop  and  Kolbein  on  which  they  held  different 
views,  and  great  dissensions  sprang  up  between  them. 
The  first  dispute  arose  out  of  a  lawsuit  that  Kolbein 
had  with  a  certain  priest  with  relation  to  a  debt,  for 
which  Kolbein  summoned  him  (1206)  in  the  usual  manner 
before  the  court.  The  priest  sought  counsel  of  Gudmund, 
who  promptly  put  on  full  canonical  vestments,  went  to 
the  court,  and  declared  that  Kolbein  was  incompetent 
to  prosecute  such  a  case,  since  he,  the  bishop,  was  the 
proper  authority  to  adjudicate  it.  The  judges  appointed 
by  Kolbein  took  no  notice  of  this  to  them  incomprehen- 
sibly lawless  proceeding,  but  sentenced  the  clerical  mis- 
demeanant to  outlawry  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  common  law.  The  bishop  now  forbade  Kolbein, 
the  judges  and  witnesses  to  go  to  any  divine  service, 
and  took  under  his  protection  the  condemned  priest,  who 
thereby  came  to  commune  with  many  more  persons  than 
the  law  permitted  to  an  outlaw.  So  Kolbein  went  to 
Holar  and  summoned  the  bishop's  house-carles  for 
breaking  the  law  in  communing  with  the  outlawed  priest. 
And    Gudmund    promptly    excommunicated    Kolbein. 

Strange  to  say,  this  blow  seems  to  have  stunned  Kol- 
bein so  thoroughly  that,  yielding  to  the  advice  of 
friends,  he  gave  the  bishop  full  powers  to  settle  this 
matter  as  might  seem  good  to  him,  and  at  the  Althing, 
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the  following"  year,  1207,  he,  by  the  counsel  of  Bishop 
Paul  of  Skalholt,  inflicted  a  fine  on  Kolbein  amounting 
to  the  value  of  1,200  ells  of  homespun,  or,  if  an  ell  was 
worth,  say,  1/6,  no  less  than  i^io/.  One  half  of  this 
Kolbein  paid  down,  the  other  half,  which  was  taken  up 
by  his  liegemen,  he  told  the  bishop  to  gather  in  him- 
self, which  the  prelate  refused  to  do,  and  so  never 
got   It. 

In  the  meantime  two  prominent  chiefs  of  Eyafirth, 
Sigurd  Ormson  of  Madderwalls  and  Hall  Kleppiarnson, 
had  this  very  year  got  into  trouble  with  the  prelate  of 
Holar  for  high-handed  dealings  with  two  persons  whom 
the  bishop  deemed  it  his  duty  to  protect,  and  he  forth- 
with excommunicated  both  chiefs.  With  these  excom- 
municates Kolbein  at  first  shunned  communing,  but  after 
a  while  got  tired  of  that  sort  of  discipline  and  com- 
municated with  them  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  For 
this  he  fell  under  a  new  excommunication  from  the 
bishop  in  December  of  the  same  year  (1207).  Unable 
to  stand  this  attention  on  the  part  of  the  bishop  any 
longer,  Kolbein  went  after  Easter,  1208,  with  a  band 
of  80  armed  men  to  Holar  and  laid  siege  to  the  see. 
Bishop  Gudmund  in  full  canonicals  pronounced  once 
more  an  excommunication  against  his  kinsman-at-law, 
and  this  time  in  the  Icelandic  language,  so  that  Kolbein's 
men  should  understand  it.  Thanks  to  Kolbein's  self- 
restraint,  infers  the  old  historian,  battle  and  bloodshed 
were  averted  at  this  time.  But  when  spring  of  this  same 
year  wore  into  May,  the  term  for  the  local  spring 
Assemblies,  Kolbein  summoned  from  all  his  dominion 
an  armed  host,  and  was  joined  by  his  mother's  brother, 
Thorvald  Gizurson,  with  his  men  from  the  south  country. 
When  matters  threatened  to  develope  into  a  hostile 
attack  on  the  bishop,  friends  of  both  parties  intervened, 
and  realizing  how  impossible  it  had  proved  hitherto  to 
bring  the  bishop  to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  law 
of  the  land  in  any  case  to  which  directly  or  indirectly 
he   was   a   partner,    suggested  that   the    whole   matter    in 
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dispute  between  the  bishop  and  Kolbein  should  be 
referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros.  To  this  both 
sides  agreed. 

But  before  the  agreement  could  take  effect  a  new  diffi- 
culty arose.  A  priest  named  Skaering  was  reported  by 
aggrieved  parties  to  Kolbein  for  serious  trespasses  against 
the  law,  and  he,  as  godi,  and  constitutional  protector 
of  the  rights  of  his  liegemen,  was  obliged  to  have  the 
clerical  misdemeanant  prosecuted.  He  fled  for  safety  to 
the  bishop  and  handselled  him  all  his  property.  Kol- 
bein got  the  priest  condemned,  as  the  law  required.  But 
the  bishop  fulminated  a  new  excommunication  at  him, 
his  judges  and  all  his  supporters.  By  this  time  the 
lavish  prelate  had  so  thoroughly  glutted  the  market  with 
excommunications  that  their  punitive  value  had  sunk 
down  to  zero,  and  no  one  heeded  them  in  the  least. 

In  the  summer  of  this  year  the  bishop,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  lawless  crowds,  visited  the  northern  districts 
of  Thingey  and  Eyahrth.  His  following,  zealously 
indignant  at  Norwegian  traders  having  communed  with 
excommunicates,  punished  the  hapless  foreigners  by  plun- 
dering them  of  their  goods,  while  the  bishop  seized  from 
the  church  of  Madderwalls  its  ornaments  and  relics,  lest 
his  excommunicate,  Sigurd  Ormson,  since  1204  the  tenant 
of  the  holding  and  guardian  of  the  church's  property, 
should  defile  them  beyond  the  possibility  of  redemption 
to  proper  sacredness.  Public  resentment  was  loud  and 
general.  Three  chiefs  of  Eyafirth,  Arnor  Tumason, 
brother  of  Kolbein,  Sigurd  Ormson,  and  Hall  Kleppiarn- 
son,  as  well  as  Kolbein  Tumason  in  Skagafirth,  whipped 
up  their  men-at-arms,  intending  to  set  on  the  bishop  in 
all  earnest.  Kolbein,  the  first  in  the  field,  besieged  Holar 
and  demanded  that  all  the  guilty  persons  in  the  bishop's 
ward  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands.  The  bishop  \ 
refused  ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  men,  and  un- 
hindered by  Kolbein,  he  rode  away  with  a  following 
360  strong,  consisting  of  three  abbots,  two  monks,  nearly 
forty  priests  and  many  clerks  ;   many  doughty  men  were 
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there,  but  the  rest  were  vagabonds,  beggars  and  tramping- 
women. 

"  There,  Kolbein,"  said  a  priest,  "  rides  the  bishop  away 
with  the  honour  of  both  of  you." 

Kolbein  immediately  commanded  his  band  to  intercept 
the  furlher  progress  of  the  prelate,  and  a  battle  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  September,  1208,  at  the  place  called 
Willowness  (Vi'^ines),  in  which  Kolbein  lost  his  life  and 
his  band  all  heart,  and  surrendered  or  fled  away.  When 
at  this  time  the  Ey  a  firth  gathering  rode  up  it  was  seized 
with  a  similar  fit  of  disheartenment,  and  Arnor  and 
Sigurd  fled  away  from  their  men  under  cover  of  night, 
while  Hall  came  to  terms  of  peace  with  the  bishop,  who 
thus  had  won  such  a  victory  as  he  never  could  have 
dreamt  of  at  the  outset.  Of  his  own  accord  he  now 
proposed  to  submit  all  matters  in  dispute  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Nidaros,  but  his  opponents  declined  such  a 
solution,  being,  no  doubt,  more  impressed  than  the  bishop 
by  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  involved  in  delivering  into 
the  hands  of  a  foreign  prelate  the  competence  possessed 
by   the   legal   authority   of   their  own   land. 

No  wiser  in  victory  than  in  defeat,  the  bishop  now  per- 
secuted Kolbein's  adherents  with  such  vigour  that  he 
drove  a  number  of  them  into  the  arms  of  Kolbein's 
brother-in-law,  Sighvat  Sturluson,  a  Sturlung  as  proud 
and  mighty  as  he  was  ruthless  when  he  had  to  wreak 
his  wrongs.  The  wise  and  peace-loving  bishop  of  Skal- 
holt,  Paul  Jonson,  a  grandson  of  Lopt,  son  of  Ssemund 
the  learned  of  Oddi  and  of  Thora,  daughter  of  King 
Magnus  Bareleg,  seeing  that  the  whole  country  was 
in  a  state  of  ferment,  and  that  a  general  rising  was 
preparing  by  the  mightiest  chiefs  against  the  intractable 
prelate  of  Holar,  sent  his  chaplain  with  messages  to 
urge  on  Gudmund  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with 
humanity  and  prudence.  But  he  resented  this  as  an  act 
of  hostility,  and  went  on  as  before,  regardless  of  all 
signs  of  the  time.  In  the  spring  of  1209  eight  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  chiefs  in  the  land  marched 
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with  a  host  of  840  armed  men  upon  the  see  of  Holar 
and  laid  siege  to  the  place.  In  the  night  after  the  arrival 
of  the  besieging  force  many  deserted  the  bishop,  and 
but  slight  defence  was  offered  by  the  few  who  remained, 
of  whom  the  most  guilt-bitten  sought  asylum  in  the 
cathedral. 

The  chiefs  having  the  bishop  in  their  power  offered 
him  these  alternative  terms:  (i)  that  he  should  rescind 
all  his  excommunications  in  return  for  their  sparing  the 
lives  of  some  who  were  in  the  church  ;  (2)  the  bishop 
to  leave  the  place  never  to  return  thither  again,  or  else 
they  would  slay  all  the  refugees  in  the  church,  leave 
nothing  in  peace  at  the  see,  and  carry  the  bishop  off 
ignominiously. 

Gudmund  had  his  Non  possumus  ready  ;  he  said  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  undo  excommunications.  But 
at  the  insistent  prayers  of  his  proteges,  who  knew  that 
death  awaited  them  if  the  bishop  would  do  nothing  to 
save  them,  he  sang  Miserere  over  the  besiegers,  but  declared 
when  he  had  done  it  that  they  were  no  more  absolved 
than  they  had  been  before.  And  thus  he  left  to  their 
fate  the  men  who  in  his  service  had  incurred  the  punish- 
ment that  hung  over  them,  the  lives  of  some  of  whom 
he  might  have  saved,  and  might  have  mitigated  the  pun- 
ishment of  others.  The  consequence  was  that  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  bishop's  adherents  was  as  ruthless 
on  the  doomed  as  it  was  ruinous  to  those  whose  lives 
were  spared.  Arnor  Tumison  and  Sigurd  Ormson  took 
charge  of  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  dealing  with  them 
as   they  thought    fit    and    proper. 

Snorri  Sturluson  invited  the  expelled  prelate  to  his 
house  at  Reykholt,  and  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation 
shows  that  he  regarded  Snorri  more  in  the  light  of  a 
friend  than  a  foe.  After  one  winter's  residence  at  Reyk- 
holt, 1209-10,  Bishop  Gudmund  set  out  for  his  see,  but 
being  watched  by  the  Northland  chiefs  was  warned  not 
to  proceed,  and  so  he  retired  to  the  West  country,  where 
he  signally  distinguished  himself  by  overcoming  a  haunting 
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fiend,  Selkolla,  and  spent  in  Steingrimsfirth  the  winter 
1210-11.  An  overture  to  peace  between  him  and  Arnor 
Tumison  in  the  spring  of  121 1  broke  down  on  Arnor's 
insisting  that  a  return  to  Holar  could  only  be  contem- 
plated on  condition  that  the  bishop  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  temporalities  of  the  see.  Soon  afterwards 
the  prelate  turned  up  all  of  a  sudden  in  Eyafirth,  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  hospitality  of  Hall  Kleppiarnson, 
who  from  a  foe  had  converted  himself  into  a  friend  of 
Gudmund  at  the  debacle  of  Willowness  (1208).  Im- 
mediately Arnor  and  other  Eyafirth  magnates  rose  to 
stop  the  bishop's  progress  towards  Holar,  and  he  was 
obliged,  as  his  friend  Hall  was  not  inclined  to  draw 
the  sword  for  him,  to  retire  from  the  firth  into  more 
distant  countrysides  in  his  diocese,  where  with  his  fol- 
lowing he  sang  masses  in  tents  instead  of  churches,  as 
the  mother  church  was   in   a   state   of   defilement. 

In  the  summer,  121 1,  letters  arrived  in  Iceland  from 
Thorir  Gudmundson,  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros,  sum- 
moning to  his  presence  Bishop  Gudmund  and  six  chiefs 
who  were  singled  out  as  his  special  enemies,  namely, 
Arnor  Tumison,  Sigurd  Ormson,  Thorvald  Gizurson,  Jon 
Sigmundson,  Hall  Kleppiarnson,  and  of  all  people  in 
the  world   his  late   host,    Snorri    Sturluson. 

This  letter  was  not  only  tcltra  vires,  but  the  whole 
procedure  of  the  archbishop  was  contrary  to  custom. 
The  forum  delicti  was  Iceland.  The  archbishop  had  no 
jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  independent  chiefs  in  the 
island.  His  plain  duty,  in  accordance  with  custom,  was 
to  send  a  legate  or  legates  to  inquire  into  the  case  on 
the  spot,  armed  with  any  powers  he  might  have  thought 
fit.  But  here  we  see  once  more  how  the  stronger  brother 
ventures  to  take  familiar  liberty  with  the  weaker  to  try 
how  he  should  take  it.  Only  two  of  the  summoned  chiefs 
however  obeyed,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  they  did  not 
obey   rather   the  call   of   other  duties   in   going. 

The  bishop  himself,  according  to  the  best  of  the  con- 
flicting authorities,  did  not  go  to  Norway  till  1214,  the 
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year  in  which,  on  the  8th  August,  Archbishop  Thorir 
died  ;  so  plaintiff  and  judge  did  not  meet,  as  the  former 
spent  the  autumn  and  winter  of  12 14- 15  in  the  south  of 
Norway.  This  time  Gudmund  stayed  four  years  in 
Norway,  three  of  which  were  spent,  apparently,  at 
Nidaros,  where,  if  we  may  believe  the  saga  of  him  by 
Arngrim,^  he  assisted  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop 
Magnus  Gizurson  to  Skalaholt  by  Archbishop  Guthorm 
in  the  spring  of  121 6.  At  the  court  of  the  new  arch- 
bishop Gudmund  pleaded  his  case  so  ably  that  appar- 
ently he  returned  in  triumph  to  his  see  in  12 18,  fortified 
by  Archiepiscopal  missives  both  to  the  new  bishop 
of  Skalholt  and  to  the  people  of  the  diocese  of  Holar 
generally. 

In  one  way  he  now  made  a  new  departure  from  former 
courses.  He  set  up  a  school  at  Holar,  and  appointed 
one  Thord  Ufse,  a  Norwegian,  as  it  seems,  headmaster 
of  it.  We  shall  probably  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  we 
surmise  that  in  this  matter  the  bishop  acted  on  a  sugges- 
tion, or  perhaps  a  peremptory  order,  by  the  archbishop, 
who  could  not  but  have  found  out  that  Gudmund  neg- 
lected utterly  education  within  his  diocese.  But  Gud- 
mund's  alms-people  once  more  flocked  to  their  protector 
in  such  numbers  that  to  the  neighbouring  communes  it 
was  a  matter  plainly  to  be  foreseen  that  all  the  substance 
of  the  see  would  be  speedily  devoured,  whereupon  the 
turn  would  come  to  the  bishop's  neighbours.  At  the 
request  of  the  population  Arnor  Tumison,  the  guardian 
and  protector  of  their  rights,  went  with  an  armed  fol- 
lowing to  Holar  and  laid  hands  on  the  bishop,  and  liter- 
ally carted  him  off  to  his  own  house  of  Ass.  The  whole 
crowd  of  his  alms-people  were  unceremoniously  sent 
about  their  business.  In  the  summer  following,  12 19, 
Kolbein  conveyed  the  prelate  with,  apparently,  little  con- 
sideration for  his  comfort,  on  a  rickety  kind  of  waggon, 
or  barrow,  over-land  all  the  way  south  to  Whitewater 
in    Burgfirth,    Arnor,    who    himself    was    going    abroad, 

1  Biskupa  Sogur  II,  105. 
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having  made  up  his  mind  to  export  him  to  Norway 
willy  nilly.  But  Gudmund  always  had  friends,  and  this 
time  by  a  ruse  they  succeeded  in  kidnapping  him  from 
Arnor's  custody. 

And  now  began  for  him  a  new  period  of  wandering 
through  the  land.  With  his  deliverer,  Eyolf  Karson,  he 
went  first  to  Narfere  in  Swanhrth,  where  they  got  on 
board  a  craft,  and  went  west  to  Flatey  in  Broadfirth. 
After  a  short  rest  they  went  north  to  the  Bardstrand 
district  and  lay  in  hiding  among  the  woods  in  Carline- 
firth,  until  they  learnt  that  no  search  for  Gudmund  would 
be  set  on  foot.  The  good  bishop  made  the  best  of  his  stay 
in  this  locality,  putting  an  end  to  the  much  haunting 
by  evil  wights  which  greatly  impeded  traffic  about  the 
locality  before.  After  this  useful  stay  in  Carlineflrth 
the  Bishop  returned  to  Flatey  with  a  large  following, 
to  provide  for  which  taxed  his  friend  Eyjolf's  resources 
to  the  utmost.  In  the  spring  of  1220  he  quitted  Flatey 
under  an  escort  of  Eyolf  with  several  picked  men,  and 
got  all  the  way  north  to  Holar  ;  but  after  a  while  the 
bishop  with  his  guardians  left  Holar  and  crossed  the 
mountains  over  to  Svarfadardale,  a  countryside  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  mouth  of  Eyahrth.  But  the  men 
of  Eyafirth  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  his 
following,  so  he  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  landed 
at  a  place  called  Hofdi,  in  the  district  of  Thingey,  and 
marched  on  until  he  reached  the  extensive  tract  of  Reek- 
dale,  with  a  gathering  of  one  hundred  alms-people. 
From  one  homestead  to  another  throughout  this  valley 
he  went,  making  himself  and  his  followers  at  home  with 
the  provisions  of  the  husbandmen,  until  they  could 
stand  the  proceedings  no  longer,  and  called  m  the  help 
of  the  chiefs  Arnor  of  Skagafirth  and  Sighvat  Stur- 
luson  of  Eyafirth.  With  their  combined  forces  they 
attacked  the  bishop  just  as  he  had  consecrated  the  church 
of  Helgistead,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1220.  Defeated, 
with  some  loss  of  life,  the  bishop  had  now  to  clear  out 
of  the  district. 
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East  he  wandered  to  the  northeasternmost  ness  of  Ice- 
land, called  Sheepness,  and  performed  there  his  wonted 
consecrations  during  the  Ember  days  (Wednesday  to 
Thursday,  Sep,  16-18).  Hence  he  wandered  west  to 
Axefirth,  thence  again  to  Reekdale,  whence,  making  sure 
the  Eyafirth  men  were  going  to  forbid  him  passage 
through  their  country,  he  set  out  over  the  central  wilder- 
nesses of  the  country,  and  went  all  the  way  to  the  mighty 
Saemund  Jonson  of  Oddi,  who  took  him  in  for  the  winter 
of  1220-21.  From  Oddi  he  went  in  the  summer  of  1221 
west  to  Burghhrth,  and  kept  about  there  till  very  late 
in  autumn,  when  he  betook  himself  to  his  ever-faithful 
friend  Thord  Sturluson.  This  summer  Arnor  Tumison 
went  abroad  to  Norway,  so  now  the  road  to  Holar  was 
open,  and  Thord  Sturluson  seized  the  opportunity  of 
escorting  the  bishop  once  more  to  his  see. 

Bishop  Gudmund  still  exercised  his  old  attraction  on 
beggars,  tramps,  and  even  some  doughty  men.  His  sub- 
stance was  speedily  wasted.  The  whole  neighbourhood 
was  in  dread  lest  the  hungry  army  of  the  episcopal  alms- 
people  should  once  more  fall  upon  them.  Their  nominal 
chief,  Thorarin  Jonson,  from  the  east  country,  was  young 
and  untried,  but  a  Sturlung  in  the  person  of  Tumi  Sigh- 
vatson  the  elder  was  in  eager  quest  of  a  chieftain's 
dominion  and  came  forward,  offering  the  men  of  Skaga- 
firth  to  put  himself  at  their  head  and  defend  them 
against  the  danger  brewing  in  the  numerous  household 
of  Holar.  The  householders  of  Skagafirth  sent  a  per- 
emptory request  to  the  bishop  to  betake  himself  speedily 
away  from  his  diocese,  and  with  this  request  he  deemed 
it  wisest   to   comply. 

By  the  advice  of  his  trusted  captains,  Eyolf  Karson 
and  Aron,  son  of  Hiorleif,  Bishop  Gudmund  now  made 
a  new  departure  from  his  wonted  ways  of  exile  and 
gathered  a  fleet  of  boats  throughout  the  littoral  of  Skaga- 
firth, on  board  which,  with  his  following  of  70  able- 
bodied  men  and  thirty  beggars  and  women,  he  embarked 
for  the  island  of  Malmey  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  where 
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he  set  up  his  hopeless  household.  In  this  household 
removal  the  bishop  was  engaged  during  Advent,  1221. 
As  soon  as  the  bishop  had  evacuated  the  see  Tumi  Sigh- 
vatson  entered  it  and  made  himself  unceremoniously  at 
home  there,  treating  the  temporalities  thereof  as  if  they 
were  his  own  property.  As  famine  soon  stared  the  ill- 
assorted  company  of  the  bishop  in  the  face  thirty  of 
the  bravest  and  boldest  among  the  bishop's  entourage 
volunteered  a  foray  on  Holar  in  two  boats  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1222.  They  surprised  Tumi  in  the  dead 
of  the  night,  set  fire  to  the  room  where  he  was  sleeping, 
seized  him,  and  after  mishandling  him  slew  him  besides  two 
others,  and  cut  off  the  feet  of  two  more.  Then  they 
loaded  their  craft  with  provisions  and  returned  to 
Malmey. 

The  bishop  had  enjoined  them  not  to  slay  Tumi,  but 
to  secure  his  person  and  bring  him  captive  to  Malmey  ; 
and  knowing  well  what  he  had  now  to  expect  of  Tumi's 
father,  Sighvat,  was  highly  displeased  with  the  deed 
done.  Now  there  was  no  abiding  place  any  longer  in 
Malmey,  which  lay  in  close  proximity  to  the  mainland. 
After  Easter  this  year  (1222)  the  bishop  removed  his 
whole  household  from  Malmey  to  Grimsey,  a  small 
island  under  the  Arctic  Circle  some  54  miles  from 
Malmey.  Sighvat,  with  his  son  Sturla  and  Thorarinn 
Jonson,  the  young  chief  of  Skagafirth,  gathered  a  fleet 
together,  and  with  360  men  attacked  the  bishop  m  his 
new  stronghold,  and  after  an  easy  victory  seized  the 
person  of  Gudmund  and  forced  him  to  leave  the  country 
that  summer  (1222)  for  Norway.  Before  his  departure 
there  arrived  from  Archbishop  Guttorm  letters  summon- 
ing before  him  Bishop  Gudmund  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Sturlung  family,  none  of  whom  heeded  the  summons.^ 
That  among  these  letters  there  must  have  been  also  a 
missive  or  more  to  Bishop  Magnus  of  Skalholt  is  ren- 
dered almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  the  next  year  (1223) 
he  sent  two  of  his  clerics,  Jon  Arn])orson  and  Arnor 
1  Bisk u pa  Sogur  II.,  114-115,  118. 
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Biornson,  with  letters  to  the  archbishop,  who,  however, 
died  before  he  could  give  them  official  attention  (in 
February,   1224). 

At  this  juncture  Iceland  experienced  an  unprecedented 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  arch-see  at  Nidaros,  in  that 
the  canons,  independently  of  the  arch-prelate,  arrogated 
to  themselves  his  authority,  and  returned  a  definite  reply 
to  Bishop  Magnus's  letters,  which  they  gave  in  charge 
to   priest  Arnor  Biornson,   Bishop   Magnus's  emissary. 

Bishop  Gudmund  landed  at  Bergen,  and  from  there 
made  his  way  north  to  Nidaros,  probably  late  in  1223, 
for  in  1 224  he  was  in  Nidaros  and  pleaded  his  case  before 
Archbishop  Guttorm  with  such  effect  that  his  grace 
seemed  to  be  entirely  on  his  side,  and  Gudmund  became 
a  great  favourite  of  the  archiepiscopal  entourage.  That 
year,  however,  a  letter  to  the  archbishop  arrived  from 
the  bishop's  enemies,  the  Sturlungs,  prominent  among 
whom  must  have  been  Sighvat  Sturluson  and  his  son 
Sturla,  setting  forth  in  no  less  than  thirty  articles  their 
charges  against  his  reverence  of  Holar.  The  letter  carried 
conviction  with  it  tO'  such  an  extent  that,  when  the  bishop 
had  been  confronted  with,  and  cross-examined  on,  the 
charges  contained  in  it,  the  archbishop  declared  he  could 
not  be  responsible  for  upholding  Gudmund  in  his  office 
without  an  order  from  the  Pope.  Gudmund  lost  all 
favour  with  the  archiepiscopal  circle  and  was  sorely  dis- 
tressed, especially  for  want  of  money. 

Archbishop  Guttorm  died  6th  October,  1224,  before 
taking  any  steps  to  consult  the  Pontiff  in  Gudmund's 
case,  and  it  seems  most  likely  that  Gudmund  then  re- 
solved to  make  use  of  the  vacancy  while  the  archbishop 
elect,  Peter,  was  fetching  his  pall,  to  approach  the  Pope 
directly,  thus  forestalling  the  archbishop,  who  would 
have  been  bound  to  send  an  impartial  report  of  the  case 
of  either  party  to  the  quarrel.  So  he  sent  one  of  his 
clerks,  called  Ketil,  with  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  presumably 
late  in  1224  or  early  in  the  following  year,  and  had  the 
satisfaction    of    receiving    a   reply,    apparently,    however, 
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directed  not  to  him  but  to  the  archbishop,  which  con- 
tained the  decision  :  "  si  cedere  vult,  cedat^'  which  greatly 
delighted  Gudmund,  who  put  on  it  a  construction  as  if 
it  read  :  ''si  cedere  Jton  vult,  ne  cedat^  Archbishop  Peter 
did  not  return  to  Nidaros  from  Rome  until  October  (or 
perhaps  later),  1225,  and  died  October  9th,  1226,  while 
Gudmund  departed  from  Nidaros  for  Bergen  "  early 
in  the  spring,"  ^  and  returned  to  Iceland  in  the  summer 
of  the  latter  year,  probably  after  the  session  of  the 
Althing,  so  that  only  for  a  space  of  some  seven  months 
could  he  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pleading  his  case 
before  the  new  archbishop.  This,  however,  he  did  so 
ably,  fortified  no  doubt  by  his  interpretation  of  the  ponti- 
fical missive,  that  he  was  bearer  of  letters  from  Arch- 
bishop Peter  which  deposed  Bishop  Magnus  Gizurson  of 
Skalholt  and  summoned  him  and  his  brother  Thorvald 
together  with  the  Sturlungs  Sighvat  and  Sturla  to  his 
presence.  To  these  letters,  which  seem  to  be  "  the  evil 
writs,"  as  the  annals  say,  that  were  read  at  the  Althing, 
1227,  no  heed  whatever  was  given  by  any  of  the  parties 
cited. 

Bishop  Gudmund  went  once  more  to  his  see  and  re- 
mained there  through  the  winter  of  1226-27.  In  the 
summer  of  1227  he  rode  from  the  north  with  30  men  to 
the  Althing,  and  there  read  out  the  evil  writs.  But  after 
the  Thing  he  could  not  venture  on  a  return  to  his  see, 
but  wandered  into  the  west  country,  where  he  turned  up 
in  all  sorts  of  places  attended  by  more  than  a  hundred 
of  his  well-known  alms-people,  a  veritable  plague  to  the 
country.  In  Advent  he  fell  ill,  and  his  old  friend  Thord 
Sturluson  fetched  him  to  his  home  where  he  remained  till 
Lent  1228  with  never  less  than  120  beggars.  Thord,  hav- 
ing now  had  enough  of  the  privilege  of  entertaining  the 
bishop,  got  rid  of  him  through  the  mediation  of  friends, 
who  persuaded  the  bishop's  enemies,  Sighvat  and  Sturla, 
t©  give  him  leave  to  return  to  Holar  with  his  following. 
At  Holar  he  remained  this  time  until  the  summer,  when 

1  Biskupa  Sog.  II.,  131. 
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the  Skagafirth  men  drove  him  and  all  his  pack  away. 
He  now  wandered  to  the  northmost  tracts  of  his  diocese 
to  a  well-to-do  goodman  in  Husavik,  where  he  quart- 
ered himself  with  his  unruly  rabble.  With  the  bishop 
were  the  two  sons  of  his  old  bosom  friend  Raven  Svein- 
biornson,  Grim  and  Einar,  whom  the  bishop  appointed 
to  do  police  service  among  his  followers.  When  the 
bishop  broke  up  from  Husavik  the  brothers  did  their 
duty  so  radically  as  to  search  every  man,  even  the  bishop 
himself,  for  stolen  goods,  and  found  a  quantity  of  such, 
all  of  which  were  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 
He  now  drifted  with  his  following  east  to  Axfirth  and 
neighbouring  countrysides ;  then,  when  the  goodmen 
got  tired  of  him,  he  turned  westward  and  back  ultimately 
to  Eyjafirth.  In  this  wandering  his  men  were  seditious 
in  temper  and  even  murderous  in  deeds,  one  of  the 
bishop's  priests   being   slain   by   them. 

In  this  wandering  was  spent  the  time  from  Advent 
1228  to  spring  time  1229,  when  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
April  1 2th,  Kolbein  the  Young  intercepted  the  progress 
of  the  returning  prelate  at  Vidvik,  a  short  distance  down 
below  Holar,  and  sent  all  his  mob  about  their  business. 
The  bishop  was  allowed  to  go  to  his  see  attended  by 
two  clerks  only,  and  was  kept  in  confinement  in  one 
chamber  which  served  him  as  bed-room,  dining-room  and 
chapel,  where  he  sang  all  hours  with  the  exception  of 
the  canon  or  secreta.  He  was  deprived  of  all  power  to 
dispense  with  even  the  smallest  item  of  the  temporalities 
of  the  see,  and  was  treated  as  one  who  had  forfeited 
the  rights  of  a  free  man.  In  this  manner  he  spent  his 
life  until   the   summer  of    1232. 

Meanwhile  Bishop  Magnus  had  been  summoned  by 
Archbishop  Thorir  to  Norway  in  1228  together  with  the 
Sturlungs,  Sighvat  and  Sturla.  He  obeyed  the  summons 
and  went  to  Norway  the  next  year  (1229),  and  stayed 
the  winter  in  Bergen.  In  1230  he  went  north  to  Nidaros, 
but  Archbishop  Thorir  II.  had  already  died  on  the  7th 
of  April   that   very  year.      How    far   the   archbishop  was 
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concerned  \n  a  new  move  on  the  part  of  Norway  may 
therefore  be  doubtful.  This  new  move  marks  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  the  end  of  Bishop  Gudmund's  fatal  mission 
and  the  beginning  of  King  Hakon's  direction  of  affairs. 

We  have  seen  how  futile  have  been  hitherto  all  sum- 
mons abroad  of  Icelandic  chiefs  by  the  archbishops  or 
the  canons  of  Nidaros.  It  must  have  dawned  on  them 
by  this  time  that  it  was  a  proceeding  lacking  all  reason- 
ableness of  form,  that  a  foreign  prelate  should  assume 
jurisdiction  over  foreign,  independent  secular  chiefs. 
Formally,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  more  defensible  move, 
and  more  promising  of  success,  if  this  jurisdiction  was 
assumed  by  the  King.  That  pourparlers  to  this  effect 
must  have  taken  place  between  the  archbishop  and  the 
King  would  seem  to  be  certain  from  the  fact  that  this 
year  "  King  Hakon  and  Earl  Skuli  summoned  the  chiefs 
of  Iceland,"  involved  in  the  Gudmund  affair,  while  "  the 
canons  of  Nidaros  summoned  Bishop  Gudmund  "  alone.^ 
This  is  the  first  instance  of  summons  issued  by  a  King 
of  Norway  to  Godar  in  Iceland  to  submit  the  adminis- 
tration of  the   law  of   their  own   land   to  his   arbitration. 

This,  then,  is  Bishop  Gudmund's  great  work  :  He  sets 
up  in  the  land  a  new  law,  the  immunity  of  clerics  from 
secular  law  courts.  He  follows  it  up  with  a  one-sided 
stringency  and  hierarchical  arrogance  that  recks  of  no 
consequences.  He  exasperates  hot-livered,  proud  guard- 
ians of  the  constitution  into  acts  of  violence  and  il- 
legality, and  excommunicates  with  an  unsparing  hand 
those  whom  he  himself  has  thus  provoked  beyond  endur- 
ance. The  temporalities  of  the  see  he  wastes  on  a  crowd 
of  what  in  his  irrational  bigotry  he  termed  and  treated 
as  "  Gods  alms-people,"  a  host  of  lawless  hungry  tramps 
who,  when  they  had  beggared  him,  fell  upon  the  defence- 
less peasantry,  who  m  their  turn  fled  for  protection  to 
their  liege-lord.  The  latter,  by  duty,  was  compelled  to 
rict  his  dominion   of   such   a   pest. 

Ever  incorrigible  and  unyielding,  the  prelate  chose  to 
1  Annales  regii,  1230. 
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submit  to  indignities  of  the  most  galling  description 
rather  than  to  come  to  peace  with  honour  with  the  chiefs 
of  his  diocese,  such  as  obtained  between  the  wise 
bishops  of  Skalholt  and  the  chiefs  of  that  diocese. 
He  set  the  constitution  at  utter  defiance,  and  cre- 
ated such  a  deadlock  that  at  home  no  solution 
could  be  discovered.  So  the  only  road  open  was  that 
which  led  to  Nidaros,  hated  as  much  by  the  chiefs,  as 
it  was  desired  by  Gudmund.  From  Nidaros  it  further 
led  to  the  royal  court,  where  the  fate  of  Iceland's  inde- 
pendence was  ultimately  sealed. 

These  remarks  are  in  full  consonance  with  the  views 
of  wise  and  even  moderate  men  among  the  bishop's  own 
contemporaries. 


ICELAND    AND    THE    HUMANITIES. 

INAUGURAL     ADDRESS. 
By  W.  P.  Ker,  President. 


THE  Humanities  in  the  ordinary  professional  sense, 
the  humaner  letters  of  Greece  and  Rome,  have 
sometimes  been  rather  intolerant  of  studies  further 
afield,  in  barbarous  Northern  or  Western  regions  ;  they 
have  taken  "  Gothic  "  as  a  general  term  of  disrespect  for 
things  with  which  they  refuse  to  deal,  and  so  their 
serene  temples  are  defended  from  the  tumult  and  mis- 
rule of  the  Northern  forests.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  re- 
member that  there  are  exceptions  ;  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  Renaissance  a  relenting  towards  the  art  and  poetry 
of  the  less   favoured   nations. 

"All  our  understandings  are  not  to  be  built  by  the  square  of 
Greece  and  Italy  .  .  .  Nor  can  it  but  touch  of  arrogant  ignorance 
to  hold  this  or  that  nation  barbarous,  these  or  those  times  gross, 
considering  how  this  manifold  creature  man,  wheresoever  he  stand 
in  the  world,  entertains  the  order  of  Society,  affects  that  which  is 
most  in  use,  and  is  eminent  in  some  one  thing  or  other,  that  fits  his 
humour  and  the  times."  ^ 

If  this  liberal  way  of  thinking  were  more  generally 
known  and  appreciated  it  might  lead  to  some  interest- 
ing discoveries,  even  in  places  not  far  from  our  doors. 
The  Island  of  Britain  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
explained    to   its    mhabitants.      Few    people    know    any- 

|1  thing  of  the  poetical  traditions  of  Wales,  of  the.an'cient 
and  elaborate  art  of  verse  as  it  is  still  practised  there, 

k   where  a  postman   is  quoted   as  an   artist  in  metre,^   and 

1  S.  Daniel,  "  A  Defence  of  Ryme,"  1607. 
.1,        ^Cf.   J,    Morris    Jones,     "Welsh    Versification,"    in     Zeitschrift   fur 
T   celtische  Philologie  IV.,  p.  140  (1903). 
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a  policeman  writes  the  history  of  literature/  Does  not 
even  a  casual  glimpse  into  this  unfamiliar  order  of 
studies  add  something  to  one's  knowledge,  add  something 
to  the  character  of  Britain? 

Then  there  are  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  with  their 
old  language.  I  speak  without  knowledge,  except  of 
the  most  accidental  kind,  but  I  know  there  are  pleasant 
surprises  waiting  for  anyone  who  takes  up  the  study 
of  Gaelic  romance  and  poetry.  There  is  a  volume,  pub- 
lished last  year,  on  the  "  Poetry  of  Badenoch,"  ^  which 
has  many  unfamiliar  beautiful  things  in  it ;  songs  that 
"dally  with  the  innocence  of  love,  like  the  old  age"; 
laments  for  the  fall  of  great  men— one  of  those  elegies, 
quite  in  the  fashion  of  the  Middle  Ages,  composed  by 
a  juggler  (Punch  and  Judy  showman),  on  the  "  Loss 
of  Gaick,"  the  death  of  Captain  Macpherson  in  the  great 
snowstorm   of    Christmas,    i/QQ. 

We  may  remember  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde's  editions  and 
translations  of  the  poetry  of  Cbnnaught  before  we  steer 
for  Iceland. 

On  the  voyage  we  are  reminded  of  the  amazing  differ- 
ences of  fortune  in  the  progress  of  the  modern  world  ; 
to  pass  from  Shetland  to  the  Faroe  Islands  is  to  go 
from  one  group  to  another,  which  in  their  early  history 
were  closely  related,  which  are  still  alike  in  many  fea- 
tures of  their  daily  business,  and  yet  how  different  in 
their  education,  in  the  contents  and  habits  of  their  mind ! 
Shetland,  in  spite  of  its  separation  from  Scotland,  is, 
I  suppose,  interested  in  the  same  things,  and  has  been 
so  for  many  years  past — interested  in  the  Disruption, 
in  the  Free  Church  Declaratory  Act,  in  the  House  of 
Lords  (various  aspects),  in  Irish  Home  Rule,  and  in 
Tariff  Reform.  Out  to  the  North-west  all  those  things 
are  forgotten  ;  though  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in   the   Faroes   has   been   turned   into   the   wicked  person 

1  Charles  Ashton,  Editor  of  the  works  of  lolo  Goch. 
-Collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sinton,  Minister  of  Dores 
(Inverness,  1906). 
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of  a  poem  on  the  Boer  War— figuring,  I  suppose,  as  some- 
thing like  Thrond  of  Gata  in  the  Faroe  legend,  a  crafty 
and  malignant  adversary.  It  is  well  in  every  \va\-  to 
stop  at  the  Faroes  on  the  way  to  Iceland.  The  old 
manners,  Dr.  Jakobsen  tells  us,  are  slowly  changing,^ 
but  they  are  still  alive,  and  they  will  always  be  wonder- 
ful to  think  of.  Much  has  been  written  about  the  dances 
and  songs  of  the  Faroes,  and  m.ore  is  still  to  be  told, 
in  the  book  that  we  are  expecting  from  Mr.  Hjalmar 
Thuren.^ 

For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  remember  that  these 
old  fashions  surviving  in  the  islands  are  those  that  once 
belonged  to  the  whole  of  Christendom  ;  they  are  the 
carols  and  ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages,  not  revived  as 
a  curiosity,  but  coming  down  in  unbroken  tradition, 
keeping  the  forms  of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  and 
matters  that  are  older  still.  There,  if  you  have  luck,  you 
may  hear  the  tune  of  the  Volsung  ballad — how  Grani, 
the  horse  of  Sigurd,  bore  the  Nibelung  treasure  from 
the  heath  ;  there  you  may  see  faces  "  kindle  like  a  fire 
new-stirred  "  at  the  name  of  Sigmund  Brestisson.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  wonders  of  those  islands,  and  it  is  no 
mere  fanciful  conceit  to  say  that  you  meet  with  the 
ghosts  of  old  romances  there.  Not  only  the  themes  of 
Northern  tradition  ;  not  only  the  island  story  of  Thrond 
and  Sigmund,  but  the  heroes  of  the  South^you  have 
only  to  look  at  the  titles  in  the  Faroese  Anthology  to 
find  them.  One  of  the  first  things  offered  to  me  by  the 
bookseller  in  Thorshavn  was  the  ballad  of  Roncesvalles. 

One  reason  for  stopping  at  the  Faroes  is  that  the  Ice- 
landers rather  look  down  on  the  Faroese  as  compara- 
tively illiterate,  and  have  reasons,  if  not  a  complete 
justification  for  this  loftiness  of  theirs.  The  difference 
between  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  is  nearly  as  great  as 
the   difference   between    the   Faroes    and    Shetland.      Ice- 

^  See  Saga-Book,  Vol  IV.,  Part  i,  p.  52. 

2  Now  published  (April  1908),  Folkesangen  paa  Far0erne. 
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land  has  had  an  education  of  its  own,  and  therefore  a 
consciousness  and  character  of  its  own.  Its  temper  in 
some  thing's  is  like  that  of  the  old  Humanists,  who  were 
proud  of  their  knowledge  and  despised  the  uninstructed 
multitude.  There  is  a  story  of  a  famous  scholarly  Dean 
of  Christ  Church,  who,  in  a  sermon  explaining  the  ad- 
vantages of  Greek,  gave  this  among  other  arguments, 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  enabled  you  to  look  down 
on  your  fellow-creatures.  The  Icelanders  had  this  sort 
of  spirit  from  the  first,  and  mainly  through  pride  in 
their  own  language.  The  glory  of  the  Icelandic  Com- 
monwealth in  old  days,  the  present  distinction  of  Iceland 
as  against  the  ruder  life  of  the  Faroes,  is  largely  due 
to  grammar.  This  is  what  makes  Iceland  so  interesting 
to  a  student  of  the  Humanities.  He  recognizes  there 
an  instinct  for  language  like  that  which  he  finds  in 
Greece. 

There  is  a  self-conscious  principle  of  style  and  good 
grammar  in  Iceland  by  which  the  people  are  kept  to- 
gether as  articulate  speaking  men,  through  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  their  climate  and  their  history — through 
famine,  plagues,  earthquakes,  and  oppression,  still  these 
people,  holding  up  their  heads,  are  able  tO'  look  down 
on  a  large  number  of  their  fellow-creatures.  It  is  this 
self-conscious  pride  in  good  language  that  has  kept  the 
old  Norse  tongue  in  Iceland  from  degenerating  into 
boorish  dialects  ;  their  language  is  indomitable.  No 
doubt  there  are  signs  of  age  and  weathering  in  the  things 
that  are  beyond  control,  the  phonetic  changes  ;  but  in 
the  things  that  are  present  to  the  Iniguistic  conscious- 
ness, in  the  grammar  and  idiom,  Iceland  has  held  its  own 
It  is  a  mistake,  as  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  pointed  out, 
to  regard  the  modern  Icelanders,  or  even  those  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  living  in  the  old  world  of  the  heroic 
poetry   of  the  sagas:  — 

It  has  long  been  taken  for  granted  that  Iceland  is  and  has  been  a 
land  of  antiquaries,  a  place  where  the  old  traditions,  nay  more,  the 
old  poems  and  myths  of  the  Teutons  have  lingered  on  unbroken  ; 
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and  glowing  phrases  have  painted  its  people  as  a  Don  Quixote  of 
nations,  ever  dreaming  over  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  gods 
and  heroes.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Icelanders  as  a  living  people 
that  it  is  not  so. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  their  lives  and  thought  are  still 
governed  by  the  intellectual  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
the  poets,  scholars  and  historians  of  the  early  days.  How 
otherwise  could  they  have  kept  their  old  language,  so 
that  N jdla  is  no  more  difficult  to  the  children  there  than 
the  Pilgrinis  Progress  is  to  the  children  here?  What 
else  is  it  that  distinguishes  them  from  the  simpler  people 
of   the   Faroes,   or   Norway,   or   Jutland? 

It  is  plain  on  the  face  of  European  history,  though 
like  many  obvious  things  it  is  often  forgotten,  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Northern  nations^ (commonly  called  Scandi- 
navian) was  needed  to  quicken  all  the  rest.  We  know 
what  was  done  in  England  by  the  Normans,  and  it  is 
a  commonplace  that  Russia  (GarSariki)  was  made  by 
the  Varangians.  Iceland  was  a  political  experiment  of 
another  sort,  and  the  meaning  of  it  was  to  show  what 
the  Northern  genius  could  do  on  bare  unbroken  ground, 
picked  out  and  colonised  by  a  few  adventurous  families 
from  Norway.  Elsewhere  Norwegians  might  become 
Norman,  might  work  as  leaven  in  the  lump,  in  France, 
Italy  and  England.  Here,  in  Iceland,  they  were  to  show 
what  they  could  do  when  left  to  themselves. 

The  Icelandic  settlement  was  (and  remains  in  history) 
a  protest  against  all  the  ordinary  successful  common- 
places of  the  world.  The  settlers  cut  themselves  off  from 
the  progress  of  Norway,  which  was  on  the  way  to  shape 
itself  into  political  strength  under  a  new  monarchy. 
They  made  a  commonwealth  of  their  own,  which  was  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  of  all  ancient  and  modern  political  philosophy  ; 
a  commonwealth  which  was  not  a  state,  which  had  no 
government,  no  sovereignty.  And  this  republic,  or  asso- 
ciation, without  political  coherence,  likely,  one  might 
have  thought,  to   fall   into  mere  disintegration    from   its 
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want  of  proper  equipment  in  the  struggle  for  existence, 
was  held  together,  and  survived  by  force  of  intel- 
lect ;  and  proved  itself  superior  to  Norway,  took  the 
lead  of  Norway,  in  certain  important  matters  belonging 
to  Norway  itself.  You  see  what  I  am  coming  to  ;  the 
Icelanders  wrote  and  interpreted  the  history  of  the  Nor- 
wegian kings,  of  the  country  from  which  they  had 
severed  themselves.  They  also  provided  that  country, 
and  its  kings,  with  a  supply  of  poets.  From  the  remote 
island  there  came  back  to  Norway  its  consciousness  of 
itself  in  historical  writings,  and  its  poetical  spirit 
in  the  staves  of  the  Icelandic  artists.  In  the  whole 
record  of  humanity  there  are  few  things  stranger,  and 
since  the  time  of  the  Giant  who  had  no  heart  in  his  body, 
few  things  more  confounding  to  ordinary  theories  of 
physiology.  It  is  somewhat  as  if  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
had  undertaken  the  literary  work  of  England,  as  if 
Milton,  Dryden  and  Swift  had  come  from  Massachusetts, 
while  the  mother-country  produced  the  genius  of  Cotton 
Mather,  and  Michael  Wigglesworth.  (This  comparison 
is  a  little  hard  on  Norway,  and  must  not  be  looked  at 
too  closely.) 

In  Iceland  the  Humanities  flourish  most  notably  in 
the  historical  form.  History  is  one  of  the  arts  ;  we 
call  Herodotus  and  the  Muses  to  witness  ;  it  might  also 
be  possible  to  sub  poena  a  Regius  Professor  or  two,  who 
write  elegantly,  as  men  of  letters,  to  prove  that  history 
is  not  literature.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  a  little 
the   work    of    the    Icelandic    historians. 

To  begin  with,  as  one  might  imagine,  they  were  dis- 
qualified for  dealing  with  any  large  matter,  like  the 
history  of  a  kingdom.  Their  own  origin  and  their  way 
of  life  was  a  protest  against  kingdoms,  even  against 
all  politics  as  usually  understood.  There  are  none  of 
the  large  masses,  the  generalities,  the  statistics,  with 
which  the  politician  deals  ;  the  remarkable  thing  in  the 
sagas,  the  real  secret  of  the  Icelandic  mind,  is  that  noth- 
ing  is   really   valuable   except    the    individual    character. 
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It  is  the  dramatic  point  of  view.  Shakespeare  has  been 
criticised  sometimes  on  account  of  the  selfishness  of  his 
dramatis  per s once — so  many  of  them  having  nothing  to 
think  about  except  their  own  private  futures.  The  criti- 
cism will  apply  to  the  Icelandic  sagas.  Public  motives, 
great  interests  and  causes,  are  not  unknown  there,  but 
the  motives  are  chiefly  of  a  personal  sort  ;  the  men  and 
women  are  not  representatives  of  abstract  ideas  ;  what 
they  represent  is  mainly  themselves  :  Every  man  in  his 
Humour.  Their  stage  management  makes  little  pro- 
vision for  the  crowd — much  less  than  Shakespeare's. 
Hence  the  strength  of  their  action  and  dialogue  ;  hence 
the  inexhaustible  beauty  of  their  story-telling.  It  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  reality,  an  imaginative  know- 
ledge of  character  ;  on  whatever  it  is  that  makes  a  differ- 
ence  between    the  true   dramatist    and    the   preacher. 

The  point  of  view  in  the  Icelandic  sagas  might  be 
described  as  being  the  diametrical  opposite  of  philan- 
thropy. It  is  altogether  taken  up  with  particulars. 
It  is  desperately  limited.  There  is  no  use  in  talking 
to  the  Icelander  about  the  human  race  at  large  when 
he  is  thinking  of  Grettir  at  Drangey.  He  will  not  take 
anything  in  exchange  for  Grettir,  and  you  will  not  put 
Drangey  out  his  head  by  talking  to  him  of  any  larger 
islands.  The  moralist  or  the  economist  may  be  per- 
plexed by  this  excessive  devotion  to  a  particular  person 
\pr  scene  ;  they  are  thrown  out  by  the  Icelandic  his- 
torian, as  Ajax  was  by  the  infatuation  of  Achilles  when 
Briseis  was  taken  away.  "  I  can  get  you  half  a  dozen 
as  good,"  said  Ajax — but  his  values  were  wrong,  or 
Achilles  thought  them  so,  which  came  to  the  same  thing. 

This  intense  limitation  of  interest,  this  dramatic  view, 
makes  Iceland  in  the  sagas  (down  to  the  end  of  Stiir- 
hinga  and  even  further)  utterly  different  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  not  that  Iceland  is  the  only  place 
where  such  things  are  found — luckily  there  are  sagas  of 
one  sort  or  another  in  every  language  •  under  the  sun, 
from  Genesis  to  the  memoirs  of  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.     But 
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in  Iceland  there  is  next  to  nothing  left  when  you  have 
taken  away  the  personal  drama,  and  no  other  country 
can  show  such  a  multiplicity  of  stories  where  the  char- 
acters all  stand  out  clear. 

Now  this  kind  of  clearness,  it  might  be  thought,  would 
hardly  do  for  one  of  the  larger  fields  of  history,  where 
life  is  more  complex,  and  where  principles  and  problems 
appear  which  have  no  place  in  the  unpolitical  condition 
of  Iceland.  For  all  that  the  Icelanders  turned  their 
historical  minds  to  Norway,  never  turned  their  minds 
away  from  Norway  for  any  great  length  of  time  ;  and 
the  result  is  the  second  great  achievement  of  their  narra- 
tive art,  the  "  Lives  of  the  Kings,"  the  work  of  Ari,  Snorri 
and  Sturla,  to  name  only  the  chief  among  a  great  num- 
ber of  historians,  a  companion  series  to  the  family  his- 
tories of  Iceland,  rendering  in  the  same  way  the  life 
of  the  kingdom,  which  to  those  rebel  colonists  was  still 
always   the   mother-country. 

It  is  strange  how  the  Icelanders  never  seem  thoroughly 
at  home  in  their  colonial  island  ;  Norway,  and  not  Ice- 
land, is  always  the  focus.  Iceland  is  outside  ;  to  go 
to  Iceland  is  to  "  sail  out "  ;  while  they  "  sail  home " 
{far a  utan)  to  Norway.  They  keep  the  old  popular  Nor- 
wegian names  for  the  points  of  the  compass,  placing 
N.E.  and  S.E.  mlamd  ("  land-north  "  and  "  land-south  "), 
an  arrangement  which  works  well  enough  for  the  greater 
part  of  Norway,  but  of  course  is  a  geographical  fiction 
in  Iceland.^ 

The   Norwegian   histories   are   among   the  great   things 
made  by  the  Icelanders,  and  only  short  of  the  greatest. 
They  have  everything  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  of 
the   sagas,   except   possibly   one   thing.      That,   it   is  true, 
is  one  of  the  chief  qualities  m  Njdla,  Laxdcela,  and  the! 
rest,   namely,   the   tragic   tension   that   gives   unity   to  the 
jarring  elements  of   fact  and  popular  tradition  in  those ; 
noble   stories.      The  Norwegian   chronicles   have   a    lower i 
vitality,    and    their    material    is    more    cumbersome  ;     the 
1  Cf.  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  p.  235  ;  Part  II.,  pp.  426-7. 
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tragedies  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  and  Olaf  the  Saint  are 
not  as  clear  and  strong  as  those  of  Njal,  or  of  Kjartan 
Olafsson.  But  the  mode  of  imagination  is  still  the 
same  ;  and  considering  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  it 
is  even  more  wonderful  how  the  historian  manages  to 
keep  hold  of  the  frequently  intricate  plots  ;  how  he 
weaves  in  the  conversations  dramatically,  using  them  not 
simply  as  ornament,  but  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
fabric.  The  dialogue  in  those  lives  is  not  mere  quota- 
tion from  memoirs,  brought  in  to  keep  the  reader  awake 
when  he  is  dropping  off  under  the  influence  of  serious 
political  argument.  It  is  all  part  of  the  life  that  is 
described,  and  of  the  historian's  mind  in  writing.  I 
do  not  mean,  of  course,  that  everything  in  the  Book  of 
Kings  is  closely  wrought  and  careful  ;  fortunately  there 
are  many  careless  episodes  that  never  were  anything 
more,  or  wanted  to  be  anything  more,  than  digressions. 
But  some  things  are  otherwise,  and  I  will  single  out 
especially  one  part  of  the  story  of  St.  Olaf  that  stands 
by  itself — the  fortunes  of  Asbjorn  Selsbani.  It  has  all 
the  best  qualities  of  the  Icelandic  saga  ;  the  sense  for 
character  and  for  plot,  the  humorous  dialogue,  the  tragic 
situation,  in  which  St.  Olaf  himself  is  involved.  Ab- 
stracts of  stories  are  dull  things,  but  you  will  let  me 
pass  over  the  beginning  of  this  one  shortly  ;  if  it  is 
painful  now,  it  may  perhaps  be  of  some  value  later, 
merely  by  calling  attention  to  one  of  the  fine  passages 
of  the  history,  which  may  be  studied  comfortably  after- 
wards  at   leisure. 

The  story  is  this :  Asbjorn  belonged  to  the  great 
northern  house  of  Bjarkey  ;  his  father  lived  and  kept 
great  state  at  Throndeness  in  the  island  of  Hindo,  the 
aspect  of  which  is  well  known  to  many  summer  trav- 
ellers on  the  way  to  the  North  Cape.  When  his  father 
died,  Asbjorn  had  no  means  to  keep  up  the  establish- 
fnent  in  its  old  splendour  and  hospitality  ;  but  he  did 
his  best.  Stores  ran  short,  so  he  took  a  ship  and  went 
south    for   corn    and    malt,  and    came   after   a   time   to 
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Augvaldsness,  another  place  often  seen  and  little  noticed 
from  the  deck  of  the  steamer  as  it  passes  through  the 
Karmsund  between  Bergen  and  Stavanger.  At  Aug- 
valdsness lived  the  king's  steward,  Sel-Thorir,  a  churlish 
person.  From  him  the  young  man  learned  that  there 
was  an  embargo  on  corn  ;  the  king  had  forbidden  all 
shipments  of  corn  to  the  Northland.  Asbjorn  sailed  on 
further  till  he  came  to  Erling  Skjalgsson,  at  his  house 
at  Sole  in  Jaederen.  Erling,  his  mother's  brother,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  men  in  Norway,  commonly  called  the 
King  of  Rogaland  ;  and  Erling,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, got  him   the  corn   and  malt  that  he  required. 

On  the  way  back  he  called  at  Augvaldsness  again  ; 
there  the  king's  steward  not  only  had  all  the  freight 
cleared  out  of  Asbjorn's  ship,  but  took  away  Asbjorn's 
sails  and  gave  him  an  old  set,  "  good  enough  for  you, 
now  you   are  sailing  light." 

Early  the  next  year  (1023)  Asbjorn  came  south  to 
Augvaldsness  again.  He  landed  on  the  outside  (west) 
of  the  island  of  Kormt,  where  there  are  few  houses,  and 
walked  across  to  Augvaldsness,  where  at  this  time  King 
Olaf  himself  was  visiting  his  steward.  Asbjorn  listened 
as  the  king  sat  at  meat,  and  heard  people  questioning 
Sel-Thorir  as  to  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
Asbjorn,  and  how  Asbjorn  had  borne  himself.  The 
steward  said  that  when  the  ship  was  being  unloaded 
Asbjorn  kept  his  countenance  in  a  sort  of  way,  "  but  when 
we  took  the  sails  from  him  he  wept."  When  Asbjorn 
heard  this  he  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  in  and  cut  off  Sel- 
Thorir's  head,  so  that  it  fell  on  the  table  before  the  king, 
and  the  body  across  his   feet. 

So  the  story  goes  on,  with  the  mixture  and  conflict 
of  motives,  right  and  wrong,  law  and  freedom,  such  as 
is  well  understood  in  many  literatures,  but  nowhere  with 
more  impartiality  than  in  the  Icelandic.  The  fall  of  St. 
Olaf,  seven  years  later,  is  largely  traceable  to  this  adven- 
ture of  the  high-spirited  young  gentleman  from  the 
Northern  island. 
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I  shall  take  another  example  from  a  later  history, 
Sturla's  life  of  Hacon,  to  show  how  the  Icelandic  manner 
comes  out  in  treating  a  Norwegian  theme.  I  have  a  par- 
ticular reason  for  choosing  this,  because  I  once  spoke 
rather  disparagingly  of  Hdkonar  Saga,  and  now  I  am 
sorry.  This  that  follows,  the  scene  between  King  Hacon 
and  Queen  Margaret,  might  have  saved  me  from  rash 
judgment. 

It  is  part  of  the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Hacon 
and  his  father-in-law,  Skule  the  Duke.  The  news  came 
to  Hacon  that  Skule  was  up  against  him ;  there  were 
few  men  with  the  King  when  he  heard  of  it,  and  he  was 
silent    for    a    while.      Then    he    said  : 

"  God  be  praised  that  now^  I  know  what  to  be  at  from 
this  time  henceforth,  for  it  has  been  a  long  time  coming 
what  now  is  brought  to  a  head."  Then  he  went  to  the 
Queen's  room,  and  she  rose  from  her  bed  and  put  on 
a  red  mantle  over  her  gown,  and  placed  a  cushion  for 
the  King  to  sit  on  ;  but  he  would  not  sit  down,  though 
he  answered  her  greeting  cheerfully.  She  asked  if  any 
news  had  come  for   the   King. 

"  Nothing  much,"  he  said  ;  "  only  there  are  two  kings 
in  Norway  now."  Then  said  the  Queen  :  "  But  one  of 
them  must  be  the  true  king,  and  he  is  where  you  are  ; 
so  may  God  grant  it  to  be,  and  the  blessed  King  Olaf 
the  Saint."  Then  Hacon  told  her  that  her  father,  Duke 
Skule,  had  allowed  himself  to  be  hailed  as  King  at  the 
Parliament  of   Throndheim. 

"  Nay,  but  it  cannot  be,"  said  the  Queen,  "  and  O,  for 
God's  sake,  believe  it  not,  so  long  as  you  can  forbear  " — 
and  with  that  the  sobbing  came  and  choked  her,  so  that 
she  could  not  speak  a  word  more.  The  King  comforted 
her,  and  said  that  she  should  never  suffer  change  on  his 
part  by  reason  of  her  father's  treachery.  Then  he  went 
out,  and  sped  the  arrow  of  war  north  and  south  from 
Bergen. 

It  is  a  high  order  of  intelligence  that  sees  life  as  it 
is  seen   by   these  historians.      The  question   will  not   be 
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asked  here,  "  What  is  the  use  of  it  all?  "  It  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  what  consists  the  value  of  Icelandic 
literature  to  the  great  world,  which  gets  on  so  easily 
without  it.  But  there  is  the  same  sort  of  difficulty  with 
regard  to  Greece,  and  you  cannot  argue  with  Mr.  Cobden 
or  any  other  successful  man  when  he  prefers  The  Times 
to  "  all  the  works  of  Thucydides."  You  cannot  justify 
the  study  of  the  Humanities  by  any  argument  except 
those  drawn  from  the  Humanities  themselves  ;  the  use 
of  them  is  that  they  teach  a  different  sort  of  judgment, 
a  different  standard  of  values,  from  the  judgment  and 
the  standard  of  the  ordinary  worldly  success.  It  is  the 
glory  of  Iceland  to  the  present  day  that  it  has  kept  its 
ancient  heritage  of  literature,  and  it  has  its  reward,  in 
being  itself.  There  are  about  100,000  Icelanders  in  the 
world  ;  counting  the  20,000  in  Winnipeg  and  other  parts 
of  Canada,  who  have  made  Icelandic  one  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  British  empire.  There  are  many  towns 
about  the  world  that  could  easily  take  in  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Iceland  ;  there  can  be  few  that  produce  so  many 
men  of  ability,  and  so  high  an  average  of  intellectual 
power.  It  is  a  subject  that  might  be  recommended  to 
students  of  heredity  and  professors  of  Eugenics.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  it  is  the  Icelandic  fashion  of 
thought,  a  thousand  years  old  at  the  present  day,  which 
makes  the  difference  between  the  people  of  Iceland  and 
the  inarticulate  multitudes  of  Nineveh,  that  cannot  dis- 
cern  between  their   right  hand   and   their   left. 


Our  last  meeting  was  saddened  by  anxiety  for  the  life 
of  the  great  Norwegian  scholar,  Sophus  Bugge,  whose 
son  was  to  have  addressed  us  that  evening.  Our  hopes, 
sincerely  and  warmly  expressed  at  the  time,  were  not 
fulfilled,  and  now  we  have  to  pay  another  tribute  to  the 
man  who  has  done  so  much  for  Northern  studies  of 
every  kind,  and  much  for  other  branches  of  learning, 
both  by  his  definite  writings,  and  by  his  example  of 
scholarly   perseverance. 
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A  month  after  Sophus  Bugge,  another  of  the  older 
generation,  Benedikt  Grondal,  passed  away.  Like  his 
father,  Sveinbjorn  Egilsson,  he  lived  for  the  Humanities 
— only  that  in  his  case  the  meaning  of  the  term  must  be 
liberally  extended,  so  as  to  include  the  study  of  the  birds 
that  he  loved.  Few  things  in  the  history  of  learning  are 
finer  than  the  devotion  of  the  father  and  son  to  their 
books  and  their  gentle  recreations.  Sveinbjorn  Egils- 
son's  work  at  the  Latin  School — a  little  University — of 
Bessasta'^ir,  has  been  praised  by  many  of  his  pupils  ; 
I  remember  particularly  how  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  ac- 
knowledged his  debt  to  him,  and  particularly  for  his 
teaching  of  Homer.  What  Sveinbjorn  began  in  his 
translations,  prose  and  verse,  of  the  Odyssey,  Benedikt 
Grondal  continued.  In  the  little  book  published  last 
year  ^  in  honour  of  his  eightieth  birthday,  it  was  made 
plain  that  his  learning  was  sometimes  too  various  for  the 
more  exact  and  painful  methods  of  modern  philology. 
In  temper  and  taste  he  belonged  to  a  much  older  genera- 
tion, and  to  the  family  of  Pantagruel.  He  was  a 
humourist  in  all  senses  of  the  word  ;  glorious,  exorbi- 
tant, in  his  ambitions  and  fancies,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  close  and  laborious  student  of  the  things  that  pleased 
him.  There  are  many  subjects  and  very  quaint  forms 
of  expression  in  the  catalogue  of  his  works  ;  it  includes 
his  translation  of  the  Iliad,  his  Clavis  Poetica  (a  key  to 
that  poetical  dictionary  which  was  his  father's  great 
achievement),  poems  of  all  sorts,  comic  romance.  I  re- 
member with  pleasure  how  the  first  of  many  gifts  I 
received   from  him  was  his  list  of  the  birds  of  Iceland. 

This  address  is  called  "  inaugural,"  and  ought  not  to 
have  anything  m  it  to  spoil  the  augury,  such  as  it  may 
be.  But  we  know  that  in  the  North  it  has  never  been 
thought  ill-omened,  even  at  the  feast,  to  remember  the 
valiant  men  that  are  dead,  and  those  two,  Sophus  Bugge 
arfd  Benedikt  Grondal,  each  in  his  own  way,  were  heroes. 

^  Benedikt  Grondal  attrce^ur,  1826-1906  ;  containing  essays  by  Jon  Jonsson, 
GuSmundur  Finnbogason,  Finnur  Jonsson,  Helgi  Jonsson,  t>orsteinn 
Erlingsson,  and  a  poem  by  Sigur5ur  Kristjansson. 


THE    VIKING    RAFT    OR    PONTOON 

BRIDGE.i 

Made  to  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide.     Discovered    in 
1886  near  Glamford-Brigg,  North  Lincs. 

By  The  Rev.  ALFRED  HUNT,  M.A., 

President  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists^  Union,    Vicar  of  Welton,  Lincoln. 


The  Finding  of  the  Raft. 

IN  the  year  1886  some  workmen  digging  for  clay  on 
land  belonging  to  Lord  Yarborough  near  the  east 
bank  of  the  new  channel  of  the  river  Ancholme 
discovered,  about  three  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  some  logs  of  wood  with  cleats  cut  in  the  solid, 
and  having  transverse  tie-rods.  When  fully  uncovered 
it  proved  to  be  something  unique  in  construction,  so 
far  as  discoveries  have  been  made  in  England.  It  has 
been  called  a  raft,  the  bottom  of  a  boat,  etc.,  but  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  Pontoon  Bridge  of  the  Viking  Age, 
made  and  used  for  crossing  the  old  river  Ancholme  well- 
nigh  a  thousand  years   ago. 

How  THE  Raft  is  Made. 

In  length  it  is  forty  feet,  its  width  at  its  widest  part 
is  nine  feet,  and  it  tapers  off  at  the  fore  end  to  a  width 
of  six  and  a  half  feet,  and  at  the  after  end  to  five  and 
a  half  feet  in  width.  It  is  made  of  five  long  oak  trees 
split  down  the  middle.  The  under  side  of  the  structure 
is  fairly  level,  but  on  the  top  side  (that  exposed  by  the 
workmen)  it  was  found  to  have  ten  cleats  in  each  plank, 
cut   out   of   the   solid,    the   cleats   being   perforated   with 

^  The  blocks  from  which  the  illustrations  are  taken  are  kindly  lent  by 
the  Rev.  A.  M.  Claye,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Glamford-Brigg. 
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holes  for  the  passage  of  tie-rods  or  bars.  These  cleats 
are  cut  at  regular  intervals  or  spaces,  and  are  in  parallel 
rows  across  the  structure.  The  cleats  at  both  ends  finish 
flush  with  the  ends  of  the  planks. 

The  tie-bars,  numbering  ten,  were  secured  by  wedges 
driven  in  at  each  end  of  the  bar,  and  also  by  a  wedge 
driven  in  along  the  middle  row  of  cleats,  apparently 
to  keep  the  pontoon  taut.  The  joints  were  caulked  with 
moss,  and  the  sides  of  each  plank  were  pierced  with 
holes  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  two  to 
three  inches  apart.  The  joints  were  covered  with  straight 
pieces  of  wood,  two  inches  in  diameter,  like  the  halves 
of  young  sapling  trees,  split  down  the  middle.  These 
were  fastened  down  over  each  joint  in  the  pontoon  by 
lacings  or  lashings  of  hide,  which  passed  through  the 
holes  spaced  at  every  two  or  three  inches  throughout 
the  length  of  the  pontoon  or  raft,  thus  making  it  very 
taut  and  strong. 

Further  eastward,  about  300  yards  away,  and  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  old  river  Ancholme,  an  old  British 
"dug-out,"  forty-eight  feet  long  and  five  and  a  half 
feet  wide,  was  discovejed  two  years  earlier  (May,  1884). 
This  vessel  had  a  large  hole  in  its  side,  but  this  had 
been  repaired  with  a  plank  six  feet  long,  and  fourteen 
inches  in  width  at  the  widest  part,  but  tapering  at  each 
end  to  a  point.  This  repairing  plank  is,  like  the  logs 
of  which  the  pontoon  is  constructed,  made  out  of  oak, 
cut  out  of  the  solid  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  three  pro- 
jecting cleats,  and  has  also  holes,  three-eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  along  its  edge,  spaced  two  or  three 
inches  apart,  through  which  lacings  or  lashings  of  hide 
were  passed.  The  caulking  all  round  the  edges  and 
holes  was  done  with  moss.  Evidently  this  repair  to 
the  old  "  dug-out "  was  done  by  those  who  made  the 
pontoon  bridge,  as  it  is  carried  out  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  by  lacing  or  lashing  together,  while  the  caulk- 
ing is  done  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same  kind 
of  moss. 
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A  Comparison  of  the  Construction  of  the  Viking 
Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge  with  other  Nautical 
Constructions  in  Denmark  and  Norway. 

In  the  Museum  at  Kiel  is  a  canoe,  or  '*  dug-out "  boat 
which  was  found  at  Valermoor,  Denmark.  This  vessel 
has  been  repaired  with  a  plank  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  old  boat  at  Brigg,  with  cleats  cut  out  of  the  solid 
plank,  which  cleats  pass  through  the  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  boat,  while  pins  pass  through  the  cleats  on 
the  inside  of  the  boat.  It  is  also  lashed  in  position 
through  holes  along  the  edge  of  the  repairing  plank 
made  every  two  or  three  inches  apart.  The  same  con- 
struction is  to  be  seen  in  the  Nydam  Moss  boat. 

The  Viking  ships  discovered  at  Tune  and  Gokstad, 
in  Norway,  are  also  made  with  cleats  cut  out  of  the 
solid  plank,  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  pontoon 
or  raft,  at  Brigg,  in  the  Danelagh  of  Southumbria. 
These  facts  point  to  a  common  origin  of  construction. 

Who  Made  the  Viking  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge? 

This  is  a  very  natural  question  to  ask.  We  may  reply, 
certainly  not  the  British  before  the  Romans,  as  we  have 
not  a  single  trace  of  their  workmanship  in  wood  of 
this  character.  They  apparently,  as  far  as  we  can  learn, 
never  constructed  anything  with  the  cleat  and  tie-rod — 
possibly  because  they  had  not  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
building  construction.  Their  coracles  were  very  simple 
in  make,  and  show  no  trace  of  this  boat-builder's  skill. 

If   it    be   asked — Is    it    Roman?     We    at    once    reply 

that  we   think   not.     The  trireme  of  the   Romans  was 

.completely  different  in  construction  from  this  method  of 

building,  judging  from  what  we  may  see  on  the  Roman 

coins  or  carvings. 

If  we  ask — Was  it  made  by  the  Saxons  ?  we  can 
only  reply  that  we  have  no  remains  of  Saxon  ships  or 
wood-work   with  which   to   compare   it.      They   were   not 
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skilful    at    bridge-building    or  boat-building,    so    far    as 
we  can  learn. 

There  remains  then  the  period  of  the  Vikings,  who 
we  know  invaded  our  shore  in  their  light,  long  ships, 
which  were  of  similar  construction  to  the  Raft,  or  Pon- 
toon Bridge,  and  it  is  to  this  period  we  date  the  building 
of  this  structure,  so  unique  in  character  as  far  as  English 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

Probable  Date  of  the  Viking  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge. 

When  we  consider  the  construction  of  the  raft  or 
pontoon  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  is  of  the  Viking 
period — that  the  date  of  its  construction  lies  between  the 
eighth  and  tenth  centuries,  say  A.D.  800  to  1 000.  If  we 
try  to  be  more  precise,  and  ask  if  there  is  any  incident 
or  historical  event  during  that  period  in  English  history 
to  account  for  this  Viking  raft  or  pontoon  bridge  being 
found  where  it  is,  we  reply  that  we  believe  that  there  is. 

In  the  year  937  A.D.  Southumbria  was  invaded  by  a 
fleet  of  615  vessels  under  Anlaf.  The  Chronicle  of 
Florence  of  Worcester,  written  about  11 00,  records  the 
fact  that 

"Anlaf,  the  pagan  king  of  the  Irish  and  of  many  islands  besides, 
at  the  instigation  of  his  father-in-law,  Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots, 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  with  a  powerful  fleet."  "  South- 
wards they  must  have  marched  "  (says  Baron  Ramsay)  "  until  they 
found  their  progress  arrested  by  Athelstan's  supporters." 

Now,  to  invade  England  from  the  river  Humber,  the 
invaders  must  cross  the  Ancholme  valley,  and  pass  the 
place  where  this  raft  or  pontoon  was  found,  at  the  only 
possible  crossing  of  the  valley,  at  its  narrowest  part, 
that  at  Glamford-Brigg,  the  ancient  "  Glam  Ford,"  or 
"  Slippery  Ford,"  the  clayey  nature  of  the  soil  account- 
ing, for  the  name  given  to  the  crossing-place. 

Turning  to  the  Egil's  Saga,  or  the  "  Story  of  Egil 
Skallagrimsson,"  we  find  in  chap.  Ivii,  that  Egil  and 
Thorolf,  who  had  accepted  service  under  Athelstan,  King 
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of  England,  were  placed  in  command  of  the  defensive 
troops  and  of  their  own  mercenaries,  while  Athelstan 
went  south  to  bring  up  all  the  troops  possible  to  resist 
the  invasion.  Their  plan  in  dealing  with  the  enemy  was 
to  hold  them  in  check,  and  thus  gain  time  for  the  king's 
return. 

Athelstan's  advanced  guard  occupied  the  enhazelled 
field  on  "  Vin-heath  by  Vin-wood,"  while  the  main  body 
lay  near  the  town  in  the  south  (Glamford).  Here  we 
find  the  pontoon  bridge  or  Viking  raft,  made  so  that 
it  could  rise  and  fall  with  the  tidal  waters,  made  after 
the  manner  of  Viking  ships,  out  of  solid  timber  with 
cleats  in  the  solid,  held  together  with  long  transverse 
pins,  but,  if  necessary,  free  to  be  lengthened  by  drawing 
forward  one  half,  and  as  the  cleats  are  equi-distant, 
running  the  transverse  pins  through  the  two  parts  of 
the  pontoon  that  would  be  left  together.  What  more 
probable  than  that  Egil  and  Thorolf  should  have  made 
such  a  raft  or  pontoon,  while  the  king  was  bringing  for- 
ward his  troops  to  this  valley  crossing,  where  the  pon- 
toon bridge  still  lies  buried?  I  have  elsewhere  given  in 
detail  substantial  reasons  for  the  location  of  Brunanburh 
at  Burnham   (formerly   Brunham),   North  Lincolnshire.^ 

Further,  in  their  search  for  timber  they  seem  to  have 
discovered  the  old  British  "  dug-out "  near  the  ford,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  out  of  repair,  set  to  work  and  placed 
a  large  patch  of  timber,  with  a  cleat  cut  out  of  the  solid, 
over  the  damaged  side  of  the  vessel,  caulked  it  with 
moss,  and  used  the  old  boat  again  at  the  ford  in  addition 
to  the  raft. 

These  works,  which  we  would  assign  to  men  well  known 
to  have  been  able  to  make  and  use,  both  in  wood  and 
bronze,  a  cleat  cut  in  the  solid  for  pins,  seem  to 
give  us  the  clue  to  the  date  of  the  bridge  or  raft.  We 
therefore  think  the  date  of  this  structure  is  that  of  the 

1  See  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society's  Reports,  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  28  and  ff.     Also  "  Lincolnshire  in  20th  Century,"  vol.  xxii.,  Historical 
Section,  pp.  15  and  30,  and  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  I.,  pp.  18-20. 
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invasion  of  A.D.  937,  and  that  it  was  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  famous  Viking  warriors,  Egil  Skalla- 
grimsson    and  his   brother   Thorolf. 

Other  invasions  of  the  Danes  in  Lincolnshire  are  on 
record.  In  the  year  867  the  Danish  host,  which  had 
wintered  \n  East  Anglia,  left  it,  and  went  "  over  Humber 
mouth  "  to  York.  In  873  the  Danes  came  up  the  Humber 
and  Trent,  "  wintering  at  Torksey,"  some  30  miles  from 
Glamford-Brigg.  In  937  Anlaf's  invasion  took  place, 
to  which  date  we  ascribe  this  pontoon  or  raft.  In  993 
the  Danes  from  abroad  "entered  the  mouth  of  the 
Humber,  and  there  wrought  much  evil."  In  1013  Sweyn 
entering  the  Humber,  came  up  the  Trent  and  wintered  at 
Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire,  some  20  miles  from  Glanifc  rd- 
Brigg  ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  the  Danes  crossing  the 
Ancholme  Valley  except  in   the   invasion   of  A.D.   937. 

Theories  as  to  its  very  great  Antiquity. 

Locally  at  Brigg,  and  in  North  Lincolnshire,  various 
dates  have  been  given  to  the  raft  on  account  of  the 
geological  conditions  under  which  it  was  found.  These 
need  some  explanation.  The  channel  of  the  Humber 
is  even  now  frequently  changing.  The  place  where  the 
Viking  raft  or  pontoon  bridge  was  found,  eight  miles 
south  of  the  Humber,  in  the  Ancholme  Valley,  has  been 
subject  also  to  great  changes.  For  lengthened  periods 
it  has  been  open  to  tidal  inundations  ;  then  the  channel 
of  the  Ancholme  has  been  deepened,  and  the  sea  shut 
out  for  a  time.  Then  the  river  silt  has  covered  the 
ground,  to  be  in  turn  overwhelmed  with  sea-v/ater  again. 
Finally,  when  the  New  Cut  was  made  for  the  river 
Ancholme,  the  debris  and  soil  excavated  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  on  the  banks  of  the  new  channel,  and 
thus  on  the  top  of  the  place  where  this  pontoon  bridge 
was  ultimately  discovered  in    1886. 

^With  such  changes  as  these,  the  geological  conditions 
may  be  accounted  for,  and  that  quite  apart  from  seismic 
disturbance,  though  this  may  also  have  had  some  effect 
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in  causing  subsidence  and  elevation  from   time  to  time. 
The  pontoon  or  raft,  after  being"  exposed  to  view  for 
some  weeks,  was  left  in  situ  and  again  covered  up  with 
soil,   and   is  still   there  now,  December,    1907. 

In  the  brief  discussion  which  followed,  the  President 
deprecated  any  debate  of  the  vexed  question  of  the  site 
of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh.  Mr.  Albany  F.  Major, 
replying  on  behalf  of  the  author  of  the  paper,  said,  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Harry  Lowerison  and  other  speakers,  that 
though  one  hesitated  to  accept  finally  the  author's 
ascription  of  the  raft  to  a  definite  historical  event,  the 
speaker  personally  thought  there  was  good  reason 
to  think  Mr.  Hunt  might  be  right  in  considering  it  of 
Viking  origin,  seeing  that  its  mode  of  construction  could 
be  paralleled  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  that  it  was 
found  in  a  locality  which  was  settled  by  the  Danes. 
Without  entering  on  a  forbidden  discussion,  he  felt 
bound  to  remark  that,  while  Mr.  Hunt  made  out  a  good 
case  for  Burnham  (formerly  Brunham),  in  Lincolnshire, 
as  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Brunanburh,  another  member 
of  the  Club,  Mr.  Francis  W.  T.  Tudsbery,  had  a  work 
in  hand  placing  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  kingdom, 
also  on  strong  evidence,  much  of  it  new.  He  thought 
judgment  should  be  suspended,  at  any  rate  till  Mr. 
Tudsbery's  arguments  were  before  the  public. 
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THE     GAEL     AND     THE     GALL: 

NOTES     ON     THE     SOCIAL     CONDITION     OF 
IRELAND    DURING    THE   NORSE   PERIOD. 

By    ELEANOR    HULL, 
Hon.    Secretary,    Irish   Texts   Society. 


I  DO  not  propose  in  this  paper  to  deal  at  any  length 
with  the  large  political  events  connected  with  the 
Norse  and  Danish  period  in  Ireland,  but  to  use  the 
larger  portion  of  the  space  at  my  disposal  in  a  more 
modest,  but  perhaps  not  less  useful  fashion,  in  gathering 
together  some  notes  (I  fear,  rather  fragmentary  notes), 
such  as  can  be  gleaned  from  the  Irish  Annals  regarding 
the  social  condition  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
earlier  Norse  settlements  and  the  modifications  brought 
about  by  intercourse  with  the  foreigner.  What  it  may 
be  necessary  to  say  in  regard  to  the  political  conditions 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  explanatory  or  preparatory  to 
this. 

A  number  of  theories,  rooted  more  in  prejudice  than 
in  knowledge,  have  grown  up  in  Ireland  regarding  the 
effect  of  the  Northman's  sojourn  in  that  country.  To 
the  Danish  invader  every  possible  evil  and  cruelty  has 
been  attributed.  To  him  is  ascribed  the  loss  of  the  Irish 
manuscripts,  the  wanton  destruction  of  churches  and 
monasteries,  the  wholesale  slaughter  and  degradation  of 
men,  women  and  children,  the  enslavement  of  the  entire 
country,    and   the   extinction    of    Christianity. 

Moreover,  the  Dane  is  popularly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  decay   of   Irish   literature   and   of 
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the  suppression  of  the  poets,  who  are  said  to  have  come 
to  an  end  under  Norse  sway,  and  who  are  commonly 
beheved  to  have  been  slaughtered  by  the  Northmen,  just 
as,  with  possibly  equal  truth,  the  Welsh  bards  are 
imagined  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  Edward  I. 
Hand  in  hand,  in  unholy  alliance,  the  Norseman  and 
the  Dane  are  supposed  to  have  combined  to  bring  havoc 
upon  Ireland,  upon  its  civilization,  its  learning,  its  re- 
ligion, and  its  prosperity.  To  the  present  day  "  The 
Danes  did  it"  is  the  natural  explanation  of  every  dis- 
aster that  has  befallen  church  or  religious  edifice,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  "  the  Dane  "  or  "  Cromwell " 
bears  off  the  palm  in  the  national  estimation  as  the 
author  of  the  greater  number  of  evils  which  have  befallen 
the   country. 

Yet  we  begin  to  have  our  suspicions  that  all  is  not 
precisely  as  it  is  represented,  when  we  find  the  primitive 
Ireland  of  the  eighth  century,  with  its  scattered  villages 
and  simple  monastic  settlements,  its  wars  of  sept  against 
sept,  and  even  monastery  against  monastery,  grown  in 
the  eleventh  century,  at  the  close  of  the  Norse  period,  into 
a  country  with  several  well-established  towns,  w4th  an 
extensive  merchandise  and  fleet  of  ships,  with  stone-built 
forts  and  bridges,  with  Christian  churches  and  schools, 
and  with  a  line  of  Danish  bishops  of  Dublin.  And  in 
respect  of  literature,  not  only  were  Irish  bards  welcomed 
at  the  courts  of  the  Danish  King  of  Dublin,  but  it  was 
during  the  period  preceding  the  battle  of  Clontarf  that 
the  Fili  or  Official  Poets  and  Genealogists  were  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  and  from  these  centuries  comes  to 
us  much  of  the  finest  poetry  that  Ireland  has  produced. 

There  has  been  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  period  of 
raiding  and  reconnaissance  with  the  period  of  settlement 
and  mercantile  energy.  These  two  periods  have  no  exact 
line  of  demarcation  ;  raiding  went  on  into  the  eleventh 
and  even  the  twelfth  centuries,  but  it  was  as  much  raid- 
ing upon  the  Norse  settlers  as  upon  the  original  inhabi- 
tants ;   fighting  and  internecine  war  was  carried  on  from 
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beginning  to  end  of  the  Norse  period,  but  it  was  as 
frequently  the  war  of  Dane  against  Norseman,  or  of 
allied  Irish-Dano  or  Irish-Norse  armies  against  each 
other,  as  of  the  Northman  against  the  Gael.  The  condition 
of  things  was  vitally  altered  even  by  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century.  The  Irish  septs  no  longer  looked  upon 
the  Northmen  as  their  natural  enemies,  to  be  driven  at 
all  costs  out  of  the  country  ;  they  thought  of  them  as 
allies  of  their  tribes,  whose  help  was  tO'  be  sought  for 
against  other  native  tribes,  whose  friendship  was  to  be 
propitiated,  and  whose  alliance  was  to  be  desired  ;  for 
were  not  Norsemen  in  numberless  instances  the  husbands 
of  their  women  and  the  fosterers  of  their  children? 

We  have,  indeed,  to  divide  the  Danish  or  Norse  period 
in  Ireland  into  several  distinct  sections.  In  order  to 
make  clear  the  portion  of  the  history  with  which  we  shall 
be  occupied  to-night,  I  will  briefly  sum  up  these  divisions 
so   far  as   I   understand  them   at   the   present  moment. 

I.  Generally  speaking,  there  was,  first,  from  towards 
the  close  of  the  eighth  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  series  of  efforts  made  by  small  bodies 
of  Vikings  all  round  the  coast,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  finding  out  the  chief  waterways  and  the  most  likely 
spots    for   pushing   their   conquests   inland. 

When  they  first  appeared,  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighth  century,  on  the  shores  of  Ireland,  that  country 
had  been  reduced  to  a  condition  of  weakness  and  misery 
rare  even  in  her  deplorable  history.  A  succession  of 
pestilences  in  the  middle  and  close  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, both  among  human  beings  and  cattle,  had  devas- 
tated the  land,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a  terrible 
famine,  from  the  results  of  which  it  must  have  taken 
years  to  recover ;  even  Kings  and  Abbots  fell  victims 
to  the  plague.  No  strong  ruler  arose  between  the  close 
of  the  seventh  and  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  ;  it 
is  an  absolute  blank  so  far  as  great  names  or  great  deeds 
are  concerned.  On  the  east  coast  the  Saxons  were  making 
descents,    and,    as    the    Venerable    Bede    tells    us,    were 
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"  miserably  wasting  that  harmless  nation  which  had 
always  been  most  friendly  to  the  English."  There  is 
little  doubt  that,  having  effected  extensive  conquests  in 
England,  they  thought  to  push  their  arms  further  and 
extend  their  sway  over  Ireland.  About  the  same  time 
began  those  sacrilegious  burnings  of  monasteries,  of 
which  I  have  hereafter  to  speak,  which  the  Northmen 
copied,  but  which  were  inaugurated  by  the  native  Irish 
themselves.  The  original  founders  of  the  religious  houses 
had  all  long  since  passed  away,  and  with  them  seems  to 
have  passed  away  much  of  the  reverence  in  which  their 
foundations  were  held.  Chief  warring  against  chief, 
and  monastery  against  monastery  (for  the  monks  were 
all  warriors,  and  appeared  even  at  church  councils  fully 
armed),  had  reduced  the  unhappy  country  to  a  state  of 
universal  anarchy  ;  she  lay  open  and  defenceless  at  every 
point  to  the  coming  of  the  new  invader.  No  central 
power,  no  strong  and  purposeful  leader,  stood  in  the  gap 
to  save  her. 

It  is  thus  the  more  remarkable  that  shortly  after  the 
coming  of  the  Northmen  we  find  not  only  on  the  throne 
of  the  central  monarchy  of  Tara  (which  seemed  just 
before  to  have  sunk  out  of  recognition  under  a  succes- 
sion of  inert  princes),  but  also  on  the  provincial  royal 
seats  of  Cashel  in  Munster  and  Aileach  in  Donegal,  as 
well  as  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  a  series  of  monarchs 
of  strenuous  and  determined  purpose,  of  marked  ability, 
and  of  such  force  of  character  and  completeness  of 
organization,  that  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  after 
repeated  efforts,  that  the  Northmen  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing their  power  over  Ireland.  At  three  different 
times  they  had  poured  down  their  warriors  in  fleet 
after  fleet  upon  her  shores,  but  were  forced  to  retreat 
discomfited.  More  than  one  northern  chief  of  renown 
fell  in  war  in  Ireland,  and  again  and  again,  when  the 
invader  believed  his  foothold  upon  Ireland  to  be  so  strong 
that  Dublin  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  capital  of  an 
extended  dominion,  was  he  driven  out  of  the  stronghold 
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and  forced  to  fly  across  the  seas.  Maelseachlann  the 
I.  and  II.,  Nial  Glundubh  (**  Black-knee  "),  Brian  Boromhe 
or  Boru  ("  of  the  Tributes "),  Murtough  of  the  Leather 
Cloaks,  Cormac  MacCuileanan,  Cearbhal  or  Karval  of 
Ossory  were  all  men  of  unusual  power,  and  their  country 
has  reason  to  be  proud  of  having  produced  them.  It 
is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  an  appeal  made 
under  stress  of  a  great  necessity  to  the  finer  and  more 
purposeful  elements  in  a  nation.  The  Norse  Period  is, 
indeed,  so  far  as  her  rulers  are  concerned,  the  golden 
time  of  Irish  independence. 

II.  After  the  first  unorganized  appearances  of  the 
Northmen  on  the  coast,  we  reach  a  second  period  extend- 
ing up  to  about  the  year  850,  during  which  a  much  more 
systematic  attempt  was  made  to  penetrate  and  lay  firm 
hold  upon  the  country.  Fleets  of  boats,  carrying  armed 
warriors,  penetrated  in  every  direction  up  the  rivers  and 
into  the  lakes  of  the  interior,  the  boats  being  evidently 
often  carried  overland  where  no  direct  waterway  existed 
and  launched  again  upon  the  interior  lochs.^  The  monas- 
tic establishments  that  lay  in  their  way  were  devastated, 
and  a  network  of  forts  gradually  spread  itself  over  the 
country.  We  find  them  in  Louth  and  Dublin,  at  Linn 
Duachail  in  Co.  Down,  in  Loch  Ree  in  Connaught,  at 
Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  many  other  centres.  In 
these  places  food  was  stored,  and  the  camps  of  the  North- 
men lay  in  and  around  the  fortresses.  In  836  Dublin 
(or  Ath-Cliath  "  the  Ford  of  the  Hurdles "  as  it  was 
called  in  Irish),  fell  for  the  first  time  into  the  hands  of 
the  Norsemen. 

Three  Norse  chieftains  came  to  Ireland  to  endeavour 
to  consolidate  these  conquests,  (a)  Turgesius  (Thorgils  ?), 
who  confined  his  efforts  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  Ulster, 
Meath,  and  northern  Connaught,  and  who  made  Armagh 

^  An  excellent  map  of  the  advance  of  the  Northmen  up  the  waterways, 
niiarked  by  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  on  their  routes,  will  be 
found  in  Miss  Margaret  Stokes'  "Early  Christian  Architecture  in 
Ireland." 
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his  capital  ;  (^b)  Earl  Tomar  (mentioned  as  slain  in  the 
battle  of  Sciath-Nechtan  in  847),  of  whom  we  know 
little,  though  we  hear  of  a  wood  called  after  him 
"  Tomar's  Wood,"  north  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  "  Ring  of 
Tomar  "  as  one  of  the  royal  treasures  still  preserved  in 
that  city  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  ;  while  the 
family  of  Tomar's  descendants  is  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Rights  as  a  patronymic  of  the  Gaill  or  foreigners 
of  Dublin  ;  and  finally  (c)  Olaf  or  Anlaff  the  White,  who 
appears  to  have  come  for  the  definite  purpose  of  rallying 
the  Norsemen  together  on  the  arrival  of  the  Danes  to 
dispute  their  conquests  with  them.  Like  Tomar,  he 
abandoned  the  idea  of  retaining  Armagh,  the  Primordial 
See,  and  hitherto  the  chief  city  of  Ireland,  as  his  capital, 
and  transferred  the  seat  of  power  to  Dublin,  a  place  more 
accessible,  and  standing  on  a  fine  and  capacious  bay, 
infinitely  superior  from  a  strategical  point  of  view  to  St. 
Patrick's  inland  northern  city  of  Armagh.  Here  Tomar 
built  a  fortress,  and  it  became  henceforward  the  chief 
centre  of  importance  and  the  Danish  capital  of  Ireland. 

The  historical  significance  of  Earl  Tomar's  short 
suzerainty  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  possessed  the  capa- 
city to  see  the  advantages  of  the  position  of  the  unim- 
portant village  that  lay  on  either  side  of  the  Hurdle 
Bridge  which  crossed  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Liffey,  and 
fixed  upon  it  as  his/  central  stronghold.  Henceforth 
Dublin  was  to  become  the  pivot  of  the  western  conquests 
of  the  Northmen,  the  centre  of  their  power  and  the  mili- 
tary station  whence  were  drawn  many  of  their  strongest 
forces,  whether  for  their  wars  in  the  north  and  centre 
of  England,  or  for  their  sea-fights  among  the  islands 
and  off  the  coast  of  Scotland.  We  may  probably  regard 
it  as  almost  exclusively  a  Danish  or  Norse  city  for  the 
next  two  centuries  or  more,  while  the  Irish  would  still 
continue  to  regard  Armagh  as  their  natural  centre. 

III.  The  date  847  A.D.  brings  us  to  an  important  event 
in  the  history  of  the  period  ;  by  far  the  most  important 
that  had  occurred  since  the  coming  of  the  Norsemen  to 
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Irish  shores.     That  year  saw  for  the  first  time  the  arrival 
of  a  Danish  fleet  upon  the  eastern  coast. 

I  wish  to  linger  a  little  at  this  point,  because  the  his- 
tory of  what  follows  seems  to  me  to  have  been  completely 
misunderstood.  It  is  usually  taken  for  granted  that  the 
arrival  of  the  Danes,  or  Dubh-Ghaill  ("Dark  For- 
eigners "),  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Irish,  in  847,  was 
merely  an  accession  of  friendly  forces  to  the  ranks  of 
the  Norsemen  come  over  for  the  same  purpose,  and  ready 
to  unite  their  armies  with  those  of  their  predecessors  in 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  Irish. 

But  this  seems  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  Annals. 

It  would  not  appear  that  the  Danish   incursions  were 
at  first  directed  against  the  Irish  at  all,  but  against  their 
Norwegian  predecessors.     Their  purpose  was  not  to  oust 
the  Irish,  but  to   follow  up  and  dispute  the  mastery  of 
their   Irish   possessions  with   their  neighbours   and    fore- 
runners,  the   Norsemen.      "  A  fleet   of    seven    score   ships 
of  the  people  of   the  King   of  the   foreigners,"  so   runs 
this  important  entry  of  the  year  847,  "  came  to  contend 
with  the  foreigners  that  were  in  Ireland  before  them,  so 
that   they   disturbed   Ireland    between  them."      The    Nor- 
wegian   footing  in   Ireland   was  quite   sufficiently   strong 
to   awaken    a    feeling  of   envy   in  other   marauding   and 
expanding    peoples.     Though    we    need    hardly    suppose 
that    Turgesius    had    estabhshed    an    actual     suzerainty 
over    the    North,    he    had    stretched    a    line    of    forts 
across  the  country  from  Carlingford  Lough  in  the  east 
to  Connaught  in   the  west.     Everywhere  the  North  was 
in  a  distracted   condition  ;    for  the  more  lawless   bodies 
of  Irish,  taking  example  by  the  Northmen,   and  finding 
occasion    in    the    unsettled    state    of    the    country,    had 
gathered    themselves  into    fortified    strongholds,    such    as 
Loch  Ramor,  in  the  present  Co.  Cavan,  whence  they  issued 
otit    "  at   the   instigation    of    the    foreigners "    to  plunder 
the  surrounding  districts.     These  banditti  were  the  terror 
of  the  peaceful  inhabitants,  and  are  suggestively  called 
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"  The  Sons  of  Death."  Even  more  formidable  was  the 
discontent  spreading  through  Ireland  itself  ;  the  for- 
eigners were  persistent  in  their  endeavours  to  alienate  the 
septs  from,  their  natural  allegiance  to  their  chiefs  and 
to  attach  them  to  their  own  interests  ;  and  the  formidable 
Munster  rising  of  854,  which  Maelseachlann,  King  of 
Tara,  crushed,  is  said  to  have  been  also  stirred  up  at 
"  the  instigation  of  the  foreigners."  When,  in  836, 
Dublin  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Norse,  it  might 
well  have  seemed  as  though  the  whole  country  would 
speedily  pass  under  their  sway. 

The  tidings  of  these  Norse  successes  seems  to  have 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Danish  armies,  who  were  at 
this  moment  ravaging  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of 
England,  and  gaining  their  first  settled  footing  there. 
To  subdue  the  Norse  of  Dublin  and  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  enter  into  the  fruits  of  their  conquests,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  Danes  a  satisfactory  way  of  filling 
up  the  gaps  that  occurred  in  the  course  of  their  attacks 
upon  Kent  and  Sussex.  Ireland  in  itself  they  made  no 
war  against,  but  it  became  the  accidental  battle-ground 
between  the  opposing  Northern  nations.  When  the  Danes 
arrived  in  Dubjin  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  Nor- 
wegian fortresses  ;  indeed,  all  the  reports  of  their  early 
deeds  are  records  of  attack  by  the  "  Black  Foreigners  " 
upon  the  "  White  Foreigners,"  not  of  the  Black  Foreigners 
upon  the  Irish.  In  the  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  we 
read :  "  849  A.D.  The  Dubhghaill  (Dark  Foreigners) 
arrived  at  Ath-Cliath  (Dublin),  and  made  a  great 
slaughter  of  the  Finnghaill  (Fair  Foreigners),  and 
plundered  the  fortress,  both  people  and  property  "  ;  and 
(Ann.  Uls.  850)  "  Black  Foreigners  came  to  Dublin  and 
committed  great  slaughter  upon  the  White  Foreigners, 
and  spoiled  the  city,  both  men   and   goods." 

849  A.D.  (Four  Masters).  "  Another  depredation  of  the 
Dubhghaill  upon  the  Finnghaill,  at  Linn-Duachaill  (near 
Magheralin,  Co.  Down),  and  they  made  a  great  slaughter 
of    them."      On    the    other   hand    we   hear,    in    850   A.D., 
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"  A  fleet  of  eight-score  ships  of  Finnghaill  arrived  at 
Snamh-Eidhneach  (Carlingford  Lough)  to  give  battle  to 
the  Dubhghaill,  and  they  fought  with  each  other  for 
three  days  and  nights,  and  the  Dubhghaill  gained  the 
victory,   the   Finnghaill  leaving  their   ships   to   them." 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  that  the  names  "  Dark 
Foreigners "  and  "  Fair  Foreigners "  was  a  distinction 
made  by  the  native  Irish  on  account  of  a  difference  in 
the  complexion  and  colour  of  the  hair  in  the  two  races. ^ 
This  has  never  seemed  to  me  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
for  the  Danish  race  are  not  dark,  but  fair  and  ruddy  ; 
the  difference  in  appearance  between  the  two  Northern 
peoples  can  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  recognition  as  different  races  wherever  they  went.  Yet 
the  distinction  is  throughout  most  rigorously  maintained 
by  the  Irish  annalists,  who  seem  never  to  have  mistaken 
the  Danish  troops  for  those  of  the  Norsemen,  although 
they  occasionally  mistook  the  nationality  of  their 
princes.  The  distinction  between  the  Norse  and  Danes 
seems  to  have  been  much  more  clearly  recognised  in  Ire- 
land than  it  is  in  the  records  of  the  English  Chronicle. 

My  own  view  is  that  it  was  from  a  difference  in  the 
fighting  gear  of  the  two  nations  that  the  Irish  recog- 
nised one  from  the  other.  We  must  remember  that  the 
Irish  troops  wore  no  armour,  they  fought  in  their  ordi- 
nary shirts  and  mantles,  without  protection  of  any  sort 
save  that  of  their  large  shields,  often  made  out  of  hides 
stretched  over  wicker-work,  while  the  Danes  fought  in 
dark  metal  coats  of  mail.  They  were  indeed  probably 
the  first  mail-clad  warriors  that  the  Irish  had  ever  seen, 
and  many  of  the  historical  tales  lament  the  disadvantage 
under  which  the  unarmed  tribesmen  fought  when  opposed 
to  the  metal-clad  ranks  of  the  Northerners.  All  that  the 
Irish  could  do  in  the  way  of  defence  was  to  form  a  sort 

^The  Scribe,  Duald  Mac  Firbis,  in  his  Book  of  Genealogies,  says: 
"  The  writings  of  the  Irish  call  the  Lochlannaigh  by  the  name  Gaill  ;  they 
also  call  some  of  them  Dubh-Lochlannaigh,  i.e.,  'Black  Gentiles,'  which 
was  applied  to  the  Danes  of  Dania,  or  Denmark;  Finn-Lochlannaigh,  i.e., 
'Fair  Gentiles,'  the  people  of  loruaighe,  or  Norwegia." 
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of  phalanx  round  their  leaders,  by  hooking-  their  shields 
over  each  other,  or  attaching  them  by  their  broad  belts 
strapped  together.  For  instance,  in  the  wars  of  Prince 
Callaghan  of  Cashel,  a  Munster  chief  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  934,  we  read  that  the  Irish  troops  "  had  nothing 
to  protect  their  bodies  and  necks  and  gentle  heads,  save 
only  elegant  tunics  with  smooth  fringes,  and  shields, 
and  beautiful  finely-wrought  collars,"  for  they  had 
"  neither  blue  helmets  nor  shining  coats  of  mail,"  whereas 
the  Danes  of  Limerick  (called  here  '  Lochlanns ')  who 
were  opposed  to  them  formed  "  a  solid,  skilful  and  firm 
rampart  of  strong  coats  of  mail  (like)  a  thick,  dark 
stronghold  of  black  iron,  with  a  green  polished  wall 
('  cathair ')  of  battle-shields  around  their  chiefs,"  The 
writer  bewails  that  in  consequence  of  this  difference  in 
their  armour  the  encounter  was  but  a  one-sided  battle : 

For  the  bodies  and  skins  of  the  bright  champions  of  Munster  were 
quickly  pierced  through  their  fine  linen  garments,  while  their  sharp 
blades  did  not  take  effect  on  the  Northmen  ('  Lochlannachs ') 
because  of  the  rough  solidity  of  their  blue  coats  of  mail,  nor  did 
their  clubs  harm  the  enemy,  or  their  swords  inflict  wounds  on  their 
heads  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  the  helmets  that  protected 
them.  "  Caithreim  Cellachain  Caisil,"  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Bugge, 
pp.  64,  65. 

The  dark  colour  of  the  Danish  armour  is  frequently 
commented  upon,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
was  the  general  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  not  the 
complexion  of  the  individuals,  that  impressed  the  Irish. 
This  is,  of  course,  to  suppose  some  distinction  between 
the  arms  of  the  Norse  and  the  Danes  in  the  ninth 
century. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  persistent  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Danes  to  rob  the  Norse  of  the  fruits  of  their  victories, 
acquired  during  nearly  a  century  of  struggle,  that  brought 
over  to  Ireland,  in  853,  a.d.,  the  Prince  known  as  Olaf 
Hvide,  "  the  White,"  or  Amlaibh,  as  he  is  called  in  Ire- 
land. Whoever  this  "  war-lord  "  may  have  been,  and  his 
Northern   genealogies  do   not   make   this  very   clear,    he 
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was  certainly  in  Ireland  believed  to  be  a  Prince  of  the 
Royal  House,  come  over  as  representative  of  the  King 
of  Norway,  and  to  collect  taxes  for  him.  He  is  called 
Amhlaith  Conang  (Konungr  =  King  ?)  and  "  son "  or 
elsewhere  '*  tanist  "  {i.e.,  heir  and  successor)  to  the  King 
of  Lochlann.  I  think  it  is  likely  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  high,  perhaps  royal  descent,  who  had  been  harrying 
or  living  as  a  settler  in  Scotland,  and  who  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  save  and  strengthen  the  weakened  Norse 
settlements  in  Ireland,  now  for  seven  years  (since  Tomar's 
death  in  846)  left  without  a  responsible  leader.  His 
frequent  visits  to  Scotland,  and  his  marriage  with  Aud 
"  the  Deep-minded,"  daughter  of  Ketil  Flatnose,  who 
had  settled  in  the  Hebrides,  points  to  a  connection  with 
that  country.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Aud  returned 
to  the  Western  Isles,  sojourning  for  some  time  among 
her  kindred  there  before  she  set  sail  for  the  Faroes  and 
Iceland. 

Although  he  seems  to  have  established  himself  in  Dub- 
lin, and  though  "  all  the  foreign  tribes  in  Ireland  "  are 
said  to  have  submitted  to  him,  Olaf  gained  no  permanent 
hold  upon  the  country.  When  he  died,  the  short-lived 
Norse  supremacy  came  to  an  end,  and  a  Danish  sove- 
reignty took  its  place.  No  coins  bear  the  head  or  name 
of  Olaf,  nor  had  he  any  successor.  Ivar,  with  whom, 
much  against  the  Norse  interest,  he  had  made  alliance 
for  the  pleasing  purpose  of  for  the  first  time  "  exacting 
rents  and  tributes  from  the  Gael,"  was  not  a  Norseman 
but  a  Dane,  and  the  future  kingdoms  of  Dublin,  Water- 
ford  and  Limerick  were  Danish  and  not  Norse  princi- 
palities. The  Irish,  indeed,  seeing  these  two  princes  often 
leading  their  troops  together,  imagined  that  they  were 
brothers,  but  this  seems  to  me  to  be  contradicted  by  all 
that  we  know  of  the  general  trend  of  events  at  the  time, 
and  also  of  the  family  history  of  these  two  men. 

It  would,  perhaps,  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Norsemen  to  have  sustained  a  permanent  kingdom  in 
Dublin,    for    Olaf    was    practically    isolated,    except    as 
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regards  the  settlers  in  Scotland,  from  his  own  people. 
It  was  otherwise  with  Ivar  and  the  Danes.  The  Danish 
kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  at  their  back,  and  the 
two  sovereignties  were  united  under  one  crown,  forming 
a  powerful  and  lasting  coalition.  The  interchange  be- 
tween the  North  of  England  and  Ireland  was  continual, 
and  the  sons  of  Ivar  occupied  both  thrones  ;  whereas 
no  son  or  descendant  of  Olaf's  ever  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  Dublin.  Ivar  is  styled  "  Rex  N ordmannonim  totius 
Hibernice  et  Brttannice "  (873  A.D.),  and  there  are  coins 
believed  to  bear  his  legend,  as  well  as  those  of  his  des- 
cendants. In  point  of  fact  the  Norse  power  gradually 
waned  before  the  growth  of  the  more  centralised  and 
organised  kingdom  of  the  Danes  of  Ireland  and  North- 
umbria.  Regarded  from  the  Northman's  point  of  view, 
all  that  had  gone  before  was  but  preliminary  to  the 
establishment  of  Ivar's  kingdom. 

Unsettled  as  the  kingdom  often  was,  broken  down 
by  foreign  defeats,  distracted  by  the  contention  for 
supremacy  of  rival  Danish  chieftains,  who  were  again 
and  again  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  brilliant  feats 
of  arms  of  Irish  kings,  it  is  nevertheless  from  this  time 
that  we  may  date  the  slow  rise  of  more  settled  con- 
ditions, whose  reflection  was  to  be  seen  in  the  gradual 
advance  of  the  country  to  prosperity.  This  advance  con- 
tinued unbroken,  until  the  twelfth  century  brought  a 
fresh  incursion  of  foreigners  to  Ireland,  themselves  also 
descendants  of  Northmen,  namely,  the  Norman  Lords 
of  South  Wales  and  Pembrokeshire. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  external  events  to  internal  con- 
ditions, in  order  that  we  may  get  some  idea  of  the  social 
state  of  the  country  during  the  troublous  early  period 
of  the  Norse  and  Danish  influx  and  settlements.  Some 
of  these  social  features  are,  I  think,  quite  peculiar  to 
this  epoch  and  to  Ireland.  They  arose  out  of  the  strange 
conditions  of  a  country  in  which  not  only  were  there 
three  parties,  Irish,  Norse  and  Danish,  continually  war-- 
ring    against    each    other,  but    where    it    was    equally 
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common  to  find  the  curious  spectacle  of  Irish  kings  and 
chiefs  seeking  the  aid  of  the  foreigners  against  their 
own  clansmen,  or  against  the  Irish  of  some  neighbouring 
sept  or  province.  Thus  ni  battles  of  this  period  we  fre- 
quently find  Danish  and  Norse  troops  employed  on 
different  sides  by  Irish  chiefs  who  were  engaged  in 
waging  their  perpetual  internal  wars  against  each 
other. 

The  Gall-Gael. — It  was  out  of  this  mingling  of  the 
races  that  the  people  known  as  the  Gall-Gael,  or  mixed 
foreigners  and  Irish,  had  their  origin.  This  name  is 
usually  applied  only  to  the  race  of  mixed  Norse  and 
Gaelic  stock  in  the  Hebrides  and  Western  Isles,  the  "  Innsi- 
Gaill  "  or  Isles  of  the  Foreigners,  as  they  were  called,  and 
it  is  used  exclusively  to  denote  the  race  springing  from 
intermarriages  between  people  of  the  two  nations  after 
the  western  coasts  of  Scotland  became  largely  inhabited 
by  Norse.  But  in  the  Irish  records  the  word  is  applied 
to  a  mixed  race  living  in  Ireland  itself,  who  seem  from 
very  early  times  to  have  formed  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  population  in  some  districts.  They  had  their 
own  fleets,  and  were  formed  into  bodies  of  fighting 
troops,  who  warred  sometimes  on  their  own  account  and 
sometimes  on  behalf  of  the  Northmen. 

Another  cause  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of  this 
mixed  race,  besides  that  of  intermarriage,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  custom  of  fosterage  which  was  common  to  both 
nations,  and  which  brought  the  families  of  the  two  races 
into  the  closest  and  most  familiar  contact  at  the  most 
impressionable  age  of  life,  the  period  of  childhood  and 
youth.  Children  thus  fostered  seem  to  have  frequently 
adopted  the  nationality,  religion,  and  customs  of  the 
Norse  families  who  brought  them  up,  and  to  have  become 
detached  from  the  general  body  of  their  Irish  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  matter  seems  worthy  of  attention.  In 
MacFirbis'  "  Fragment  of  Annals,"  edited  by  O'Donovan, 
we  read,  under  852  A.D.  : 

"  A  battle  was   fought  by  Aedh,   King  of  Aileach  (a 
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prince  of  the  Northern  O'Neills  of  Donegal),  the  most 
valiant  king  of  his  time,  and  the  fleet  of  the  Gall-Gael. 
These  were  Scoti  (i.e.,  Irish),  who  had  been  foster-chil- 
dren to  the  Northmen,  and  at  one  time  they  used  to  be 
called   Northmen." 

And  in  a  later  passage,  about  912-913,  describing  at 
great  length  the  attack  upon  Chester  ^  by  the  Danes  and 
Norsemen  of  Dublin  in  the  time  of  the  spirited  Queen 
^thelflaed,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  who  was 
defending  the  city  during  the  mortal  illness  of  her  hus- 
band, ^thelred,  Ealdorman  of  the  Mercians  (called  here 
*'  King  of  the  Saxons,")  we  learn  that  the  dying 
king  and  his  queen  sent  an  appeal  by  ambassadors  to 
the  Irish  who  were  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Danes  and 
Lochlanns  to  remember  the  old  kindness  shown  to  the 
Irish  soldiers  and  clergy  in  England,  and  to  forsake 
the  pagan  troops  among  whom  they  were  fighting  and 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Saxon  Queen.  It  is  said  that  she 
"  sent  envoys  to  the  Gael  who  were  among  the  pagans  ; 
for  the  Lochlanns,  then  pagans,  had  many  a  Gaelic 
foster-son." 

This  system  of  fosterage  among  people  that  were 
their  country's  enemies  must  have  begun  very  early,  if 
the  mixed  race  had  become  a  distinct  body  with  their 
own  troops  and  fleet  so  early  as  the  year  854-5.  It  sug- 
gests that  even  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  Norse 
incursions,  before  the  kingdom  of  Dublin  had  been 
formed,  or  what  we  usually  consider  the  period  of  settle- 
ment had  begun,  a  good  deal  has  to  be  taken  into  account 
that  is  not  covered  by  the  theory  of  perpetual  feuds 
and  enmity.  A  parent  would  not  place  out  his  young 
child  to  be  brought  up  during  the  whole  of  his  or  her 
youth  (for  the  separation  from  the  actual  parents  was 
often  so  complete  that  the  child  considered  itself  the 
offspring  of  its  fosterers),  unless  a  feeling  of  confidence 
and  friendship  had  already  been  established  between  the 
races.  No  father  would  desire  to  have  his  son  nurtured 
^  or  Leicester  ?  called  "  Ligceaster  "  in  the  English  Chron.,  907  a.d.  j 
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up  in  enmity  to  his  own  tribe  or  people,  or  to 
become  in  his  later  years  the  cut-throat  of  his  own 
relations. 

I  am  led  by  this  fact  alone,  if  we  had  no  other,  to 
believe  that  the  Norse  races  had  penetrated  into  Ireland, 
and  had  established  a  not  entirely  unfriendly  footing 
there,  long  before  the  period  at  which  the  Annalistic 
records  notice  their  advent.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  the  space  of  50  to  60  years  was  sufficient,  even  under 
favourable  conditions,  to  breed  up  this  race  of  semi- 
Normanized  Gaels.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Annals, 
the  attacks  during  the  first  20  or  30  years  were  merely 
raids  upon  isolated  portions  of  the  coast,  followed  during 
many  subsequent  years  by  incursions,  always  purely 
destructive  and  hostile  in  their  purpose,  up  the  rivers 
and  further  into  the  interior.  This  account  does  not 
explain  the  recognized  existence  of  large  bodies  of  Gall- 
Gael  in  the  year  850,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  this  first 
raiding  period.  It  was  not  among  the  ravagers  of  his 
home  and  village,  coming  once  and  returning  no  more, 
that  the  Irish  father  would  choose  to  place  out  his  chil- 
dren ;  it  was  among  a  people  more  or  less  settled  amongst 
themselves,  and  on  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with 
his  tribe  and  people,  that  he  would  desire  to  foster  his 
family.  We  are  led  thus  to  conceive  of  the  peaceful 
and  gradual  settlement  of  considerable  bodies  of  North- 
men long  before  and  quite  independent  of  the  organised 
coast  attacks  of  the  unfriendly  invaders. 

This  intermixture  of  races  led  to  many  results.  Its 
first  and  obvious  consequence  was  the  relapse  of  the 
larger  number  of  these  fostered  children  into  paganism, 
or  rather  their  adoption  of  the  religion,  habits  and 
beliefs  of  the  pagan  families  among  whom  they  grew 
up.  This  natural  and  almost  inevitable  tendency  is  fre- 
quently bewailed  by  the  later  Irish  historians.  About 
the  year  854  we  learn  that,  probably  owing  tO'  the  irresist- 
ible desire  to  join  the  Norse  in  their  raids  on  the  churches 
and  share  their  booty,   perhaps   partly  through   a  belief 
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that  the  Norse  were  gaining  power  and  that  the  Christians 
could  expect   Httle  mercy   at  their  hands — 

In  this  year  many  forsook  their  Christian  baptism  and  joined  the 
Lochlanns,  and  they  plundered  Armagh  and  carried  away  all  its 
riches  ;  but  some  of  them  did  penance  and  came  to  make  satisfaction. 
(Fragment  of  Annals,  p.  126-7.) 

In  a  later  passage  the  writer  is  even  more  loud  in  his 
hatred  against  this  relapsed  race  of  Gall-Gael.  He  says, 
at  year  858  (?): 

Though  Maelseachlann  had  not  come  on  this  expedition  to  take 
this  kingdom  of  Munster  for  himself,  he  ought  to  have  come  to  kill 
all  the  Gall-Gael  who  were  killed  there,  for  they  were  a  people  who 
had  renounced  their  baptism,  and  they  were  usually  called  Northmen 
(Normannach),  for  they  had  the  customs  of  the  Northmen  and  had 
been  fostered  by  them,  and  though  the  original  Northmen  were  bad 
to  the  churches,  these  were  by  far  worse,  in  whatever  part  of  Erin 
they  used  to  be.     (p.  138-g.) 

Intermarriages. — Another  of  the  singular  domestic 
features  of  the  Danish  period  is  the  frequency  with  which 
Irish  women  of  position  were  re-married,  sometimes  with- 
out any  apparent  compunction,  to  the  deadliest  foes  of 
their  former  husbands.  Queens  and  the  wives  and 
widows  of  chiefs  were  passed  on,  often  to  chiefs  or  kings 
taking  sides  opposed  to  their  former  husbands,  sometimes 
even  from  Irish  to  Norse  husbands,  with  a  frequency 
that  is  surprising  to  our  ideas.  The  short  lives  of  many 
of  these  princes  must  have  helped  to  make  re-marriage 
common.  The  case  most  familiar  is  that  of  the  powerful 
and  intriguing  Princess  Gormliath  or  Kormlo^,  who 
married  successively  Maelseachlann  II.  (called  Malachi 
II.),  King  of  Ireland,  his  successor  King  Brian,  and  Olaf 
Curan,  his  Norse  foe,  father  of  Sitric,  Norse  King  of 
Dublin.  But  it  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  about  sixty 
years  before  her  time,  another  Queen  Gormliath  had  gone 
through  a  very  similar  succession  of  experiences.  The 
daughter  of  one  High  King  of  Ireland,  Flann  Sionna, 
son  of  Maelseachlann  I.,  she  married  in  turn  a  King 
of     Munster,    a    King    of    Leinster,     and    finally     Nial 
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Glundubh,  or  "  Black-knee,"  another  monarch  of  Ireland. 

In  spite  of  all  these  alliances  she  was,  we  learn,  in 
her  old  age  "  forsaken  by  all  her  friends  and  allies,  and 
forced  to  beg  her  bread  from  door  to  door,  thankful 
to  be   relieved   by  her   inferiors." 

There  is  something  very  touching  about  the  history 
of  this  Gormliath,  who  was  a  very  different  type  of 
woman  from  her  later  namesake.  She  was  not  at  all 
an  ordinary  woman,  for  she  was  a  scholar  and  a  sweet 
poetess,  and  her  own  verses,  some  of  which  still  remain, 
show  that  she  suffered  bitterly  under  her  ignominious  and 
cruel  fate.  The  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnois  "  speak  of  her 
as  a  "  very  fair,  learned,  and  virtuous  damozelle,"  and 
some  of  her  "  learned  and  pitiful  ditties  "  are  found  not 
only  in  Irish  collections,  but  also  in  the  Scottish  collection 
of  Gaelic  poetry  made  in  the  Western  Highlands  by  the 
Dean  of  Lismore  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  her  first 
husband,  the  wise  and  learned  Abbot-King,  Cormac 
MacCuileanan  of  Cashel,  in  whom  she  must  have  found 
a  spirit  congenial  to  her  own,  I  shall  have  to  speak  in 
another  connection,  but  early  in  life  she  was  parted  from 
him  and  wedded  to  his  former  foster-brother,  but  now 
sworn  enemy,  the  turbulent  King  Cearbhal  (Karval)  of 
Ossory.  Political  motives  may  have  dictated  this  step, 
or  possibly  the  dignity  of  Abbot-Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
which  Cormac  combined  with  that  of  monarch  of  East 
Munster,  did  not  admit  of  his  retaining  his  wife.  King 
Cearbhal,  prince  of  Ossory  in  Leinster,  is  the  king 
named  m  Landnamabok  as  being  contemporary  in  Ire- 
land with  King  Alfred  the  Great  in  England  and 
Harold  Fairhair  in  Norway.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
he  aspired  to  the  kingship  of  Tara.  He  had  established 
some  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Leinster,  of  which  his  own 
princedom  formed  a  part,  and  he  is  called  in  Landnama- 
bok King  of  Dublin,  though  we  do  not  find  him  so 
styled  anywhere  in  the  Irish  Annals.  It  is  however  prob- 
able that  he  assumed  that  title  in  the  year  900,  when, 
in    one   of    those   magnificent    moments  of    effort   which 
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occur  at  intervals  in  the  course  of  this  history,  he  gathered 
together  the  forces  of  Leinster  and  of  Breagh  in  Meath 
and  attacked  the  Norse  fort  of  Ath-Cliath  with  such 
fury  that  for  the  time  being  he  "  expelled  the  Gaill  " 
from  their  headquarters,  driving  them  completely  out  of 
Dublin.  In  hopeless  confusion  they  attempted  to^  push 
off  in  their  ships,  but  the  Annals  say  that,  "  leaving  great 
numbers  of  their  ships  behind  them,  they  escaped  half- 
dead  across  the  sea."  They  endeavoured  to  take  refuge 
in  the  little  island  of  Ireland's  Eye,  lying  off  Howth, 
outside  the  Bay  of  Dublin,  but  they  were  hemmed  in 
and  almost  completely  cut  off.  For  the  time  being  the 
Dublin  kingdom  of  the  Danes  was  absolutely  wiped 
out. 

When  Queen  Gormliath  returned  from  Munster  she  was 
re-married  to  this  warlike  prince.  It  must  have  been  a 
strange  and  delicate  position,  for  much  of  Cearbhal's 
short  career  was  spent  in  war  with  Munster,  and  it  was 
in  conflict  with  him  that  King  Cormac,  her  first  hus- 
band, met  his  death.  Cearbhall  treated  his  gentle  and 
learned  wife  with  the  barbarity  that  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  times  from  a  rough  and  ambitious  sol- 
dier of  fortune.  There  was  a  legend  afloat  in  Ireland, 
and  preserved  in  the  "  Annals  of  Clonmacnois,"  that  he 
on  one  occasion  so  cruelly  ill-used  her  that  she  was 
forced  to  appeal  to  the  noble  and  princely  monarch  of 
Donegal,  Murtough  of  the  Leather  Cloaks,  to  come  to 
her   assistance. 

The  story  cannot  be  accepted,  as  Murtough  must  have 
been  a  mere  child  at  this  date,  and  did  not  succeed  to  the 
princedom  of  the  Northern  King  Nial  in  Donegal  until 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Cearbhall,  but  it  shows 
that  the  tradition  of  her  sufferings  was  well  known. 
Another  story  tells  us  that  when  she  heard  of  the  death 
of  the  learned  and  pious  Cormac  MacCuileanan,  her 
former  spouse,  on  the  return  of  her  second  husband  from 
the  battle  in  which  he  was  slain,  she  ventured  to  expostu- 
late   with  Cearbhall  for  having  allowed    his  head  to  be 
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severed  from  the  body,  whereupon  Cearbhall,  angry  at 
her  interference,  roughly  threw  her  on  the  floor  in 
presence  of  her  attendants.  She  left  his  court  immedi- 
ately, and  fled  for  refuge  to  her  father  ;  but  Flann,  so 
far  from  avenging  his  daughter's  insult,  sent  her  back 
to  his  ally.  But  the  Prince  of  Ulster,  Nial  Glundubh, 
the  father  of  Murtough,^  heard  of  the  ill-treatment  in- 
flicted on  Gormliath,  and  gathering  his  clans  he  marched 
into  Leinster  and  offered  her  his  protection.  He  secured 
for  her  a  separation  from  Cearbhall  and  royal  mainten- 
ance in  her  fathers  court.  A  year  later  Cearbhall  was 
slain.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  accounts  of  his 
death.  Her  own  lament  on  his  death  coincides  with 
the  usual  record  that  he  fell  in  battle  with  the  Norse- 
Irish  of  Dublin  at  the  hands  of  one  Hulbh  or  Ulbh,  but 
the  "  Fragments "  give  us  a  circumstantial  account  of 
his  death  by  an  accident  in  the  town  of  Kildare.  He 
had  been  riding  one  day  on  a  spirited  steed  up  the 
"street  of  the  stone  step"  in  that  city,  when  his  horse 
was  startled  by  the  movements  of  the  machine  of  a  fuller, 
who  was  sitting  at  work  inside  the  door  of  his  shop,  and 
whose  instrument  was  thrust  out  just  as  the  horse  was 
passmg.  Rearmg  violently,  the  horse  threw  the  prince 
backwards,  and  his  javelin,  which  was  being  held  in  the 
hand  of  his  horse-boy,  struck  him  in  the  back,  wounding 
him  mortally.  After  lingering  a  year  in  pain  he  died 
and  was  buried  at  Naas.^ 

Then  at  length,  after  his  death,  there  came  a  few  years 
of  happiness  to  the  unfortunate  Gormliath.  She  gave  ear 
to  the  reiterated  entreaties  of  her  deliverer,  the  brave 
Nial  Glundubh,  and  married  him ;  and  on  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Tara  a  few  years  later  she  reigned 

^  There  is  little  doubt  that  Murtough  has  been  mistaken  for  his  father 
in  the  story  mentioned  above. 

'^  Three  princes  of  Ossory  of  the  name  of  Cearbhall  succeeded  each 
cfther  between  the  years  853-902,  and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  their  stories 
distinct.  All  were  engaged  in  wars  with  Munster  and  with  or  against  the 
Norse. 
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with  him  in  prosperity  and  splendour.  But  her  happi- 
ness was  brief.  After  three  years'  reign  he  was  slain 
in  the  great  battle  with  the  Norse  at  Kilmashog,  near 
Rathfarnham,  Co.  Dublin,  and  then  it  was  that  the  sad 
queen  fell  again  from  her  high  estate  and  was  forced 
to  beg  her  bread  from  door  to  door.  Surely  someone 
might  have  pitied  that  thrice-widowed  queen  and  given 
her  shelter  and  food !  There  is  unnecessary  bitterness 
in  the  entry  of  the  Four  Masters  under  946  A.D.  :  "  Gorm- 
liath,  daughter  of  Flann,  son  of  Maelseachlann,  queen  of 
Nial  Glundubh,  died  after  intense  penance  in  her  sins 
and  transgressions."  More  touching  than  any  other  event 
in  her  sad  history  is  the  story  of  her  death.  One  night 
as  she  lay  upon  a  rude  unqueenly  bed,  she  dreamed  of 
other  days,  and  thought  she  saw  her  husband.  King  Nial, 
come  into  the  room  where  she  had  taken  refuge. 
Eagerly  she  lifted  herself  up  upon  her  bed  to  greet  him, 
but  thought  he  turned  away  in  anger  from  her,  and 
made  as  though  he  would  go.  In  her  anxiety  to  catch 
his  mantle,  and  keep  him  with  her,  she  stretched  out 
her  arms  and  gave  a  snatch  at  him,  and  in  so  doing 
she  fell  upon  one  of  the  sharp  bed-posts  of  the  humble 
couch  on  which  she  lay,  which  pierced  "  into  her  very 
heart,  which  received  no  cure  until  she  died  thereof." 
The  story  is  as  pitiful  as  her  own  sad  ditties  ! 

Her  poems  are  laments  upon  the  deaths  of  Nial  and  of 
her  only  son  by  him,  Prince  Donell,  who  was  drowned. 
Many  of  them  were  written  during  the  lingering  illness 
that  ensued  upon  her  "  long  and  grievous  wound,"  and 
which  ended  in  her  death. 

One  out  of  three  poems  on  the  death  of  Nial  Glun- 
dubh ascribed  to  Gormliath,  and  preserved  in  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's   book,   reads   as   follows:  — 

Gormliath's  Lament  for  Nial  Black-knee. 

Move,  O  Monk,  thy  foot  away ! 
Lift  it  from  the  grave  of  Nial ! 
All  too  high  thou  heap'st  the  pile; 
All  too  deep  thou  diggest  the  clay. 
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Brown-haired  Monk,  most  gentle  friend, 
Press  not  with  thy  foot  the  soil 
Nial  to  cover,  heavy  toil, 
Of  thy  labours  make  an  end. 

Mournful  Priest,  thy  prayers  delay  ! 
Close  not  yet  the  prince's  tomb  ! 
Make  an  opening,  for  I  come  ; 
Move,  O  Monk,  thy  foot  away  ! 

Not  my  will  that  brought  thee  bound, 
Black-kneed  Nial,  with  heart  of  gold! 
When  my  arms  his  form  enfold, 
Raise  his  stone,  and  smooth  his  mound  ! 

Gormliath  I,  a  Queen  commands, 
Daughter  of  King  Flann  the  brave  ; 
Press  not  then  upon  his  grave ; 
Move,  O  Monk,  thy  foot  away  ! 

These  intermarriages  were  sometimes  so  extraordinary 
and  perplexing  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  them 
out,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  we  pass  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another  in  an  age  when  few  men  of  position  lived 
out  half  their  natural  life  increases  our  perplexity.  Such 
strange,  and  in  many  cases  only  temporary  political 
marriages,  in  which  the  inclination  of  .the  ladies  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  consulted  at  all,  must  have  led 
to  endless  complications  and  confusions  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family.  A  scarcely  less  curious  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  the  history  of  Lann,  the  sister  of 
an  earlier  Cearbhall  of  Ossory,  an  active  and  intriguing 
woman,  who  was  married,  first,  to  a  King  of  Leix  Gaithen, 
by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Kennedy,  who  plays  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  this  epoch,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  "  the  fiercest  and  most  victorious  man  against 
the  foreigners  in  Erin  in  his  day  "  ;  secondly,  to  Mael- 
seachlann  I.,  King  of  Tara,  by  whom  she  had  her  son 
Flann  Sionna,  father  of  Gormliath ;  on  his  death 
(in  876)  she  was  handed  over  along  with  the  sovereignty 
of;  Tara,  to  his  successor  and  lifelong  enemy,  Aedh  Finn- 
liath,  a  prince  who  succeeded  peacefully  to  the  throne 
on  the  decease  of  Maelseachlann. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  at  her  instigation  that  a  battle 
was  fought  near  Drogheda  ^  between  Aedh  Finnliath, 
monarch  of  Ireland,  and  his  own  nephew  Flann,  chief 
of  a  tribe  in  Meath,  a  prince  who  had  aided  his  uncle 
io  attain  the  kingdom,  and  in  every  way  deserved  better 
treatment  at  his  hands.  Flann  was  slain,  and  after  the 
battle  his  head  was  brought  to  his  uncle,  who,  though 
he  had  compassed  his  death,  now  so  bitterly  bewailed 
the  fruits  of  his  ingratitude  that  his  courtiers  had  to 
expostulate  with  him  for  letting  his  family  regret  and 
affection  for  Flann  outweigh  his  satisfaction  on  the 
death  of  his  enemy.  One  of  the  eleven  poems  preserved 
by  the  "  Four  Masters  "  about  this  battle  is  written  by 
the  mother  of  Flann,  who  was  also  the  sister  of  Aedh. 
It  expresses  pathetically  the  mixed  sorrow  and  joy  that 
must  in  those  days  often  have  contended  in  the  hearts 
of  the  women  when,  as  here,  the  triumph  of  one  relation 
meant  the  loss  of  another. 

Good    news!     Bad    news!      Gladness!      Sadness!      Lo,    a    battle-field 

triumphant  ! 
We  applaud  a  King  made  joyous,  but  we  wail  a  King  defeated. 
Mighty  hosts  of  Meath  have  fallen,  fallen  by  the  Sprites  of  Slaini  ; 
Glad  the  reign  of  Aedh  the  mighty,  sad  the  loss  of  Flann  the  vanquished ! 

The  same  idea  appears  again  in  another  snatch  of 
song  preserved  about  the  same  battle  : 

"The  Fire!  the  Fire!  that  ran  o'er  the  plain  through   the   brave   son 
of  Conang. 
Oh  King  and  Protector  !   I  pray  thee  to  strengthen  the  mother  who 
bore  him  !  " 

Clerical  Troops. — Turning  from  these  personal  and 
family  arrangements,  I  would  like  to  draw  your  attention 
to  the  regular  part  taken  at  this  time  in  warfare  by  the 
clergy.  In  nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  period  of  which 
details  are  given  we  find  the  names  of  clerics,  and  fre- 
quently of  bishops  and  abbots,  among  the  lists  of  the  slain. 

iThe  Battle  of  Cill-na-n-Dairghri  (Killineer?)    near    Drogheda,  (866, 
Four  Masters). 
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The  combination  of  functions  was  common  at  certain 
periods  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  especially  in  France, 
where  the  clergy  took  part  in  warfare  up  to  the  ninth 
century  ;  ^  in  Ireland  it  seems  to  have  been  the  regular 
custom  for  bodies  of  clerical  or  monastic  troops  to  march 
into  the  field.  In  earlier  days  the  members  of  different 
monastic  establishments  are  frequently  found  at  war 
against  each  other  ;  in  the  time  of  the  Danes  they  turned 
their  arms  against  the  common  foe.  Nor  was  this  extra- 
ordinary, considering  that  during  the  earlier  period  of 
Norse  incursion  the  chief  attacks  of  the  Northmen  were 
directed  against  the  monasteries.  They  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  points  of  attack.  Villages  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  their  destruction  had  little  to  offer  by  way 
of  bait  to  the  invader.  Walled  towns  there  were  none, 
and  the  monastic  establishments,  with  their  large  bodies 
of  men  congregated  in  one  place,  and  with  certain  trea- 
sures in  the  way  of  vessels  and  vestments  to  be  obtained, 
offered  more  of  a  temptation  than  the  huts  of  the 
populace 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  fighting-monks, 
arises  the  question  of  the  destruction  of  monasteries  by 
the  Norsemen.  So  much  attention  has  been  fixed  upon 
the  depredations  committed  on  the  monasteries  by  the 
Norse,  that  I  wish  to  state  my  own  views  on  this  subject 
in  some  little  detail.  That  the  monasteries  formed  a 
usual  object  of  attack  is  not  to  be  denied.  They  were, 
as  we  said,  the  chief  points  of  attack  in  a  country  which 
had  few,  if  any,  towns  in  the  interior,  and  they  were 
so  spread  over  the  country  that  wherever  the  Northman 
pushed  his  way  up  the  rivers  he  must  necessarily  have 
met  with  these  settlements.  I  call  them  "  settlements " 
advisedly,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  rebuilt, 
after  being  burned  to  the  ground,  sometimes  three  times 
in  a  single  year,  shows  that  they  had  not  far  advanced 
beyond    their    original    condition    of    groups    of    little 

1  In  803  the  chiefs  of  the  army  solicited  Charlemagne  to  prevent 
abbots,  bishops,  and  clergy  from  fighting. 
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separate  huts  in  the  midst  of  the  agricultural  and  pasture 
lands  which  the  monks  tended,  and  in  the  midst  of  which 
arose  the  simple,  tiny  churches  or  oratories  for  prayer. 
The  chief's  fort  or  the  humble  monastery,  each  sur- 
rounded probably  by  a  peasant  village,  was  the  choice 
which   lay   before   the   Northern   raiders. 

It  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  absurd  to  point  to  the 
devastations  of  Charlemagne  in  North  Germany  and 
Saxony,  made  in  the  name  of  Christianity,  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  Norseman's  animosity  shown  against  religion 
in  Ireland.  Even  if  a  few  survivors  of  Charlemagne's 
ruthless  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion  may  have  reached 
our  shores,  to  ascribe  to  their  memories  of  a  black  past 
on  the  Continent  the  systematic  attacks  on  the  monas- 
teries in  Ireland  is,  though  it  is  gravely  stated  by  nearly 
every  historian,  ludicrously  to  overstretch  the  bounds  of 
probability.  The  attacks  arose  out  of  the  natural  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  combined  with  the  equally  natural 
contempt  and  repugnance  felt  by  the  pagan  for  a  form 
of  religion  not  his  own,  and  which  expressed  itself  out- 
wardly in  forms  that,  to  the  proud  and  rough  Viking, 
must  necessarily  have  seemed  mean  and  contemptible. 

It  is  only  fair,  too,  that  Irishmen  should  remember, 
what  they  seem  entirely  to  have  overlooked,  that  the 
burning  and  destruction  of  monasteries  did  not  originate 
with  the  Norse  ;  it  was  a  system  in  which  the  Irish  them- 
selves had  set  the  pagan  all  too  prolific  an  example.  We 
can  hardly  turn  over  any  page  of  the  Annals  during 
the  eighth  century,  that  is,  before  the  first  arrivals  of 
raiding  Norse,  without  finding  entries  of  raids  made  by 
chiefs  and  tribesmen  upon  monasteries,  or  of  raids  made 
by  one  monastery  upon  the  other.  The  burning  of 
churches  and  destruction  of  "  termon "  or  church  lands 
was  in  full  swing  before  ever  a  pagan  Viking  adopted 
the  sacrilegious  system  from  the  example  of  the  Christian 
Gael. 

The   Four    Masters  are   usually   too    good    churchmen 
to  admit  into  their  pages  events  so  disgraceful  to  theii 
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country  and  to  religion,  but  the  Annals  of  Ulster  are 
honest  enough  to  record  numerous  instances  of  monastic 
feuds,  and  of  the  burning  and  raiding  of  monasteries 
by  the  Gael.  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  these  entries 
that  the  Norsemen,  so  far  from  inaugurating  a  new 
system  of  things  in  attacking  the  monastic  settlements, 
were  only  following  an  established  system  long  recog- 
nised in  Ireland.  Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  entries  in  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  during  the  last  half-century  before  the 
coming  of  the  Norsemen  to  Ireland. 

In  743  A.D.  we  read  of  "  The  killing  (i.e.,  by  violence) 
of  the  abbot-bishop  of  Saighir  (Seirkieran,  King's  Co) 
and  of  the  abbot  of  Lessan,  in  the  same  county."  In  745 
we  hear  of  the  "  profanation  of  Domnach-Patraic 
(Donough-Patrick,  Co.  Meath)  and  six  prisoners  tortured." 
In  749  of  the  burning  of  Fobhar  (Fore,  Co.  Westmeath), 
and  of  Domnach  Patraic.  In  754  of  the  burning  of 
Cluain-mic-nois  (Clonmacnois)  ;  in  the  next  year  of  that 
of  Bangor  Mor,  on  the  festival  of  St.  Patrick  ;  in  the 
next,  of  the  burning  of  Cill-mor-dithraibh  (Kilmore,  Co. 
Roscommon).  In  the  same  year  a  battle  was  fought 
among  the  Munstermen  at  Cenn-Febrat,  in  which  the 
superior  of  Mungairt,  Co.  Limerick,  was  slain.  In  759 
we  read  of  a  conflict  between  the  "  families  "  (i.e.,  the 
monastic  establishments)  of  Clonmacnois  and  Birr  ;  in 
763  of  a  severe  battle  between  the  families  of  Clon- 
macnois and  of  Durrow,  in  which  fell  200  monks  of 
the  family  of  Durrow  ;  in  774  there  was  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  King  of  Ireland,  Donnchad,  and  the  family 
of  Clonard,  and  in  the  year  following  a  destructive  battle 
was  fought  between  the  O'Neills  and  the  Munstermen, 
in  which  the  family  of  Durrow,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  particularly  belligerent   foundation,   took  part. 

The  burning  of  monasteries  went  on  in  a  lively  fashion 
all  this  time.  Armagh,  Kildare,  and  Glendalough  were 
all  burned  in  774.  Clonmacnois  was  burned  in  yy/,  Kil- 
dare in  778,  Armagh  and  Mayo  in  782,  Derry  in  787, 
Clonard  and  Clonfert  in  788,  beside  a  number  of  lesser 
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foundations  destroyed  during  the  same  period.  We  read, 
too,  of  a  priest  killing  a  bishop  in  the  oratory  of  Kil- 
dare ;  of  a  quarrel  in  Armagh,  which  led  to  a  man  being 
killed  in  the  oratory  ;  and  of  a  battle  between  an  abbot 
of  Ferns  and  the  steward,  which  show  a  disordered  and 
irregular  condition  of  things  in  the  church  of  the  eighth 
century.  It  was  in  the  year  803  (Ann.  Uls.)  that  the 
clergy  of  Ireland  were  for  the  first  time  set  free  from 
the  legal  obligation  of  attending  warlike  expeditions  and 
hostings,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  privilege  little 
valued  by  them,  for  feuds  and  battles  seem  to  have  been 
as  common  afterwards  as  before.  Only  three  years  after 
this  exemption  we  read  of  a  severe  battle  between  the 
families  of  Cork  and  Clpnfert,  "  among  whom  there  was 
a  countless  slaughter  of  ecclesiastical  men,  and  of  the 
noblest  of  the  family  of  Cork"  ;  while  in  816  the  King 
of  South  Leinster  united  with  the  family  of  Taghmon 
against  the  family  of  Ferns,  and  four  hundred  persons 
were  slain  in  the  battle.  Probably  the  clergy  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  legal  exemption  to  withdraw  gradually 
from  the  tribal  feuds  in  which  they  had  formerly  been 
obliged  to  take  part,  and  confined  themselves  to  matters 
belonging  to  their  monasteries  and  termon-lands  ;  but  it 
was  only  very  slowly  that  the  old  tradition  of  arms  died 
out  among  them,  and  while  they  were  subject  to  constant 
raids  and  destruction  by  the  chiefs  or  clans,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  have  withdrawn  from  warfare. 
They  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have  made  an  effective 
resistance  to  the  Norsemen's  attacks  on  their  possessions. 
The  history  of  King  Cormac  MacCuileanan  (reigned 
896-903)  and  his  restless  and  turbulent  counsellor, 
Flaherty  (Flaithbhertach),  Abbot  of  Scattery  Island  in 
the  Shannon  (Inis-Cathaigh),  throws  much  light  upon 
these  matters.  King  Cormac  occupied  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion, for  he  was  not  only  King  of  Cashel,  the  royal  seat 
of  the  Kings  of  East  Munster,  but  also  Abbot- Archbishop 
of  Cashel.  This  combination  of  the  royal  and  ecclesi- 
astical functions  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  south 
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of  Ireland.  The  offices  were  united  in  Cashel  not  only 
in  the  person  of  Cormac,  but  in  that  of  his  successor, 
Flaherty,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  908  (910  Ann.  Clon.), 
and  who  died  in  944  ;  while,  soon  after,  another  Cormac 
MacCuileanan,  who  must  have  been  a  brother  to  the  King 
of  Cashel  (d.  918),  combined  the  office  of  King  of  the 
Decies  with  that  of  Bishop  of  Lismore.  The  union  of 
the  secular  and  clerical  dignities  seems  thus  to  have  been 
a   feature  of  the  Munster  dynasties. 

Cormac  was  happier  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ecclesiastical 
duties  than  as  King  of  Cashel.  He  was  of  gentle  and 
unwarlike  disposition,  and  as  the  writer  of  the  Annals, 
in  lamenting  his  death,  says  (Ann.  Four  Masters  903)  : 
"  his  loss  was  mournful,  for  he  was  a  king,  a  bishop, 
an  anchorite  and  scribe,  and  profoundly  learned  in  the 
Scotic  (Irish)  tongue." 

He  was  indeed  a  scholar  of  great  distinction  ;  he  was 
the  author  of  a  remarkable  glossary  of  old  Irish  words, 
with  explanations,  which  comes  down  to  us  under  his 
name,  and  which  is  invaluable,  not  only  for  its  pre- 
servation of  old  words  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
lost  or  misunderstood,  but  for  the  scraps  of  curious  anti- 
quarian and  mythological  information  that  it  contains, 
many  of  which  are  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  throws  a  great  deal  of  light,  for  instance, 
on  the  early  mythology  of  Ireland,  in  explaining  the 
names  of  the  ancient  deities  and  their  functions.  When 
he  came  to  the  throne  he  carried  his  peaceful  avocations 
into  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  for  he  revised  the  laws 
and  the  ancient  lists  of  tributes  and  customs  of  Ireland, 
besides  adding  other  national  records  which  were  com- 
mitted to  a  great  compilation,  not  now  existing  in  its 
entirety,  known  as  the  Psalter  or  Saltair  of  Cashel.  One 
portion  of  it,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved,  is 
known  as  the  Book  of  Rights,  and  in  it  are  entered  in 
verse  and  prose  the  tributes  of  the  provinces  to  their 
provincial  kings  and  to  the  High  King  of  Erin.  Its 
preservation   of   the   tributes   given   by   the   Norsemen   to 
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the  Irish  kings  is  particularly  interesting  to  us,  as  it 
shows  that  at  some  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  country 
they,  like  the  Irish,  owned  fealty  and  paid  taxes  to  the 
native  kings. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  fate  that  called  the  Abbot  from 
his  useful  and  patriotic  work  to  the  troubles  of  the 
throne,  and  a  more  unfortunate  circumstance  still  which 
gave  him  as  chief  counsellor  and  friend  the  warlike 
Abbot  of  Scattery,  who  forced  the  quiet  student  into 
struggles  from  which,  had  he  followed  his  own  wishes, 
he  would  have  kept  free.  We  can  easily  imagine  the 
supremacy  that  a  vigorous,  practical,  intriguing  mind 
like  that  of  Flaherty  would  acquire  over  the  saintly  and 
rather  timid  mind  of  Cormac.  The  King  had  not  the 
strength  to  resist  the  evil  influence  that  brought  his  reign 
to  a  too  early  conclusion.  The  author  of  the  "  Frag- 
ment "  has  no  good  word  to  spare  for  Flaherty.  He 
tells  us  that  when  he  returned  to  Kildare  monastery  after 
the  battle  of  Ballymoon  even  the  clergy  of  Leinster  gave 
him  great  abuse,  for  they  knew  that  he  alone  had  in- 
vited the  expedition  and  battle,  and  that  Cormac  came 
against  his  own  will,  and  he  quotes  the  saying  of  a 
cowardly  prince  who  fled  out  of  the  fight  very  soon  after 
the  beginning  of   the  battle,   exclaiming  : 

"  Nobles  of  Munster,  fly  speedily  from  this  horrible 
battle,  and  leave  it  to  the  clergy  themselves,  who  could 
not  be  quiet  without  fighting." 

It  seems  quite  true  that  Cormac  shrank  from  warfare, 
and  was  forced  into  active  strife  against  his  inclinations  ; 
for 'before  the  actual  battle  began,  and  when  the  hosts 
on  both  sides  were  drawn  up  in  array,  Cormac  was 
rejoiced  by  the  coming  of  ambassadors  from  Cearbhall 
and  the  men  of  Leinster  offering  honourable  terms  of 
peace.  Gladly  would  the  King  have  accepted  the  offered 
truce,  but  when  he  went  to  report  it  to  his  counsellor, 
Flaherty  was  greatly  horrified,  and  said  :  "  This  shows 
the  littleness  of  thy  mind,  and  the  feebleness  of  thy 
nature,  because  thou  art  of  plebeian  birth,"  so  taunting 
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and  insulting  the  gentle  King  that  he  was  forced  to 
declare  war,  although  he  was  convinced  that  it  would  be 
a  battle   fatal  to  himself  and  to  his  country. 

The  army  of  Munster  marched  across  Slievemarague 
in  the  south-east  of  Queen's  Co.,  to  Leithglinn  Bridge, 
where  the  baggage  was  deposited  under  the  charge  of 
a  detachment  of  militant  clergy,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Abbot  of  Emly  (Ailbhe),  with  their  retainers  and 
horses.  The  rest  of  the  army  moved  forward  to  Moy 
Emly,  a  wide  plain  in  the  south  of  Kildare,  where  they 
took  up  a  position  with  their  back  to  a  wood.  They 
were,  however,  dispirited,  not  only  by  their  general  dis- 
inclination to  a  fight  which  did  not  appeal  to  them,  and 
by  the  omens  that  had  preceded  it,  but  by  the  news  that 
Flann,  King  of  Ireland,  had  reached  the  camp  of  the 
Leinstermen  with  large  reinforcements,  making  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  three  or  four  times  the  number  of  those 
of  Munster.  Multitudes  of  the  Munstermen,  on  learning 
this  unwelcome  news,  slipped  quietly  away  from  their 
comrades  and  returned  home.  The  main  body  of  the 
troops  advanced  unsteadily,  and  the  sudden  defection  of 
two  of  their  leaders,  who  turned  and  fled,  leading  their 
people  after  them,  resulted  in  a  rapid  and  complete  rout 
of  the  host.  Cormac  himself,  turning  to  follow,  was 
twice  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  slipped  on  the  bloody 
sod,  and  the  second  time  the  horse  seems  to  have  fallen 
on  him,  for  his  neck  and  back  were  broken.  Exclaiming 
"  In  manu  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum  meum,"  he 
gave  up  his  spirit ;  and  it  is  added  in  the  "  Fragment "  : 
"  The  impious  sons  of  malediction  came  and  thrust  darts 
through  his  body  and  cut  off  his  head." 

In  the  terrible  rout  which  followed  clergy  and  laity 
were  killed  indiscriminately,  and  among  the  list  of  clerics 
who  fell  was  the  Abbot  of  Kinetty  in  Kings  County. 
Among  the  laymen  fell  Ceallach,  son  of  Cearbhall,  King 
of  .Ossory,   and   Cormac,   King   of   the   Deisi. 

We  cannot  here  pursue  the  subject  further.  The  inter- 
marriages, the  system  of   foreign   fosterage,  the  warfare 
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of  the  clergy,  the  combination  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
offices  in  one  person,  are  only  some  of  the  many  curious 
features  of  the  social  life  of  Ireland  during  the  Norse 
period.  The  fortunate  survival  of  some  little-known  but 
detailed  historical  fragments  enables  us  to  a  large  extent 
to  realize  the  conditions  of  life  at  this  time,  as  we 
could  not  have  realized  them  had  our  knowledge  been 
derived  exclusively  from  the  larger  chronicles,  with  their 
brief  and  often  dry  entries  of  events.  Such  details  as 
those  we  have  here  gleaned  out  of  many  similar  narra- 
tives present  us  with  pictures  of  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
day,  which,  when  combined  with  those  which  we  derive 
from  other  sources,  artistic,  literary,  and  ecclesiastical, 
bring  before  the  mind  a  very  clear  conception  of  the 
manners  and  ways  of  life  of  a  remote  period,  interesting 
alike  from  its  Norse  and   from  its  Gaelic  side. 


T 


VIKING     NOTES. 

BY    THE    HON.    EDITOR. 

HE  present  number  of  the  Saga-Book  will  complete  Vol.  V.  The 
Title-Page,  Table  of  Contents  and  Index  will  be  issued  with  the 
next  number. 


Professor  T.  N.  Toller  has  at  last  brought  out  the  first  part  of  the 
Supplement  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  based  upon  the  work  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  Bosworth. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  K.C.M.G.,  has  presented  to  the 
museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  a  collection  of  rare 
brooches  and  other  ornaments  from  a  Viking  burial  place  in  Oronsay. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Collingwood,  F.S.A.,  contributed  a  paper  to  The  Antiquary 
for  May,  1907,  on  "Some  Antiquities  of  Tiree,"  with  illustrations,  in 
which  he  described  some  of  the  brochs  and  ancient  chapels  found  in 
the  island. 

Mr.  Harper  Gaythorpe,  F.S.  A..,Scot.,  in  a  paper  on  the  Goads  of 
Furness  recently  read  at  the  Technical  School,  Barrow,  pointed  to  the 
place-name  Goadsbarrow,  near  Koosebeck,  as  suggesting  that  the 
surname  was  Norse  and  derived  from  O.  N.  "  go5i."  The  family  name 
dates  back  to  at  least  1292. 

Miss  Bray's  translation  of  the  "  Edda,"  which  has  been  unavoidably 
delayed,  is  now  nearly  printed,  and  will  be  ready  shortly.  Intending 
purchasers,  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  will  greatly  assist  the  Council 
by  sending  in  their  orders  at  once.  A  prospectus  and  order  form  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

The  December  number  of  The  Antiquary  records  the  repair  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland  of  the  ruins  at  Clonmacnois. 
It  was  in  the  principal  church  at  Clonmacnois  that  the  Danish  chief 
Turgesius  is  said  to  have  enthroned  his  wife  in  845  upon  the  high 
altar,  whence  she  delivered  oracles  to  the  people. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley  has  edited  "  Memorials  of  Old  Norfolk," 
contributing  to  it  among  other  articles  the  general  Historical  Sketch,  in 
which  he  brings  into  prominence  the  position  of  the  county  lying 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  later  Danish  invaders, 
also  an  article  on  Castleacre  with  its  Anglian  "  burh." 

Work  has  been  proceeding  in  the  nave  of  Hexham  Abbey,  which 
has  disclosed,  according  to  The  Antiquary  for  May,  1907,  the  finest  known 
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example  of  a  hog-backed  stone  grave-cover.  It  is  ascribed  to  about 
the  year  800  a.d.  The  Globe  of  April  ist,  1908,  also  records  the  find 
of  part  of  the  walls  of  the  original  nave  of  St.  Wilfrid's  Cathedral, 
built  in  the  year  674. 

An  article  on  Captain  Roald  Amundsen's  discovery  of  the  North-west 
Passage  in  The  Nineteenth  Centurv  and  After,  for  April,  1908,  points  out 
how  the  explorer  was  only  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  early 
Norsemen,  who  were  constantly  pushing  in  the  same  direction,  discovering 
first  Iceland,  then  Greenland,  then  the  mainland  of  North  America, 
and  penetrating  through  Davis  Straits  into  Baffin's  Bay,  and  perhaps 
even  yet  further  north. 

Mr.  p.  M.  C  Kermode  read  a  paper  before  the  Isle  of  Man  Anti- 
quarian Society  in  December,  1906,  on  a  cross  found  in  Maughold 
Churchyard,  inscribed  with  runes  of  Anglian  type.  He  considered  this 
as  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  Anglian  population  in  the  district,  and 
dated  the  runes  between  the  7th  and  9th  centuries.  The  subject  is 
further  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  G.  CoUingwood  in  his  review  of  Mr. 
Kermode's  "  Manx  Crosses,"  on  pp.  406-9. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  in  previous  Saga-Books  to  Mr.  Harper 
Gaythorpe's  researches  into  the  evidence  afforded  by  place-names,  &c,, 
of  Scandinavian  settlement  on  the  Furness  coast. 1  Bearing  on  the  same 
question,  a  paper  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Kendall  appears  in  Vol.  XVIII.  of  the 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Barrow  Naturalists'  Field  Club,  in  which  he  deals 
with  the  "  Waste  of  Coast  Line,  Furness  and  Walney,  in  1,000  years,"  and 
llustrates  it  by  a  map  of  Barrow  Harbour  in  the  Viking  Age,  AD.  900. 

Among  articles  of  interest  in  The  Antiquary  we  note  one  by  V.  B, 
Crowther  Beynon,  F.S.A.,  in  the  number  for  February,  1907,  on  Rutland 
Antiquities.  This  refers  specially  to  finds  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Cemetery 
at  North  Luffenham.  Among  the  finds  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
paper  are  a  very  fine  bucket,  a  shield-boss  and  various  fibulae  of  typical 
Mercian  forms.  In  the  July  and  August  numbers  of  the  same  periodical 
Charle.s  Dawson,  F.S.A.,  writes  on  the  Bayeux  tapestry  and  its  various 
"restorations."     This  article  also  is  well  illustrated. 

"The  Lineage  Library,  British  Series,  vol.  i,  Orkney,"  by  Roland 
St.  Clair,  Hon.  Vice-President,  author  of  "  The  Saint-Clairs  of  the  Isles," 
is  announced  for  issua  to  subscribers  at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 
Besides  dealing  with  the  leading  Orcadian  families,  the  book  will  give 
an  account  of  the  Kings  and  Rulers  of  Norway,  who  were  Suzerains 
of  Orkney,  and  with  the  Orkney  Earls,  and  will  bring  into  relief  the 
intimate  relations  that  formerly  existed  between  Norway  and  the  British 
Isles.  The  genealogical  portion  of  the  book  will  be  treated  on  new 
and  better  methods  than  those  usually  employed  in  such  works. 
1  Saga-Book,  Vol.  III.,  p.  469;    Vol.  IV.,  p.  240. 
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Mr.  Axel  Olrik  in  his  recently  published  "Nordisk  Aandsliv  i 
Vikingetid  og  tidlig  Middelalder,"  draws  a  sharp  line  between  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Low  German  nationalities.  He  says  that  before 
the  Folk-Wandering  Age  the  Jutes  stood  in  close  linquistic  relationship 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon-Frisian  group  of  languages,  and  his  view  is  that  after 
that  period  Holstein  and  the  neighbouring  lands  on  the  Baltic  lay  for  a 
time  almost  empty.  At  a  subsequent  date  they  were  repeopled,  together 
with  Hanover,  by  Low-Germans  and  Slavs  from  the  south  and  east,  so 
that  the  "  Saxons"  of  the  Middle  Ages  are  not  *'  Anglo-Saxon,  English," 
but  a  Low-German  folk. 

A  NEW  and  valuable  feature  will  be  found  in  the  present  number  of  the 
Saga-Book  in  the  shape  of  reports  from  two  of  our  Hon.  Corresponding 
Members.  Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray's  wide  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
antiquarian  records  of  the  country  has  enabled  him  to  collate  information 
on  the  subject  of  "Danes'  Skins,"  which,  we  think,  conclusively  proves 
that  there  is  a  substantial  basis  for  the  legends  of  Danes  having  been 
flayed  and  their  skins  affixed  to  church  doors  to  be  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  We  are  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Magnus  Olsen  for 
his  treatise  on  the  newly-discovered  Runic  inscription  at  Stenness,  on 
whose  value  we  need  not  enlarge. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray  informs  us  that  in  the  Norris  Collection  in 
Taunton  Castle  Museum  is  a  circular  "  sticking-stone,"  diam.  22  ins., 
composed  of  blue-black  bottle  glass ;  used  at  South  Petherton  for 
smoothing  the  surface  of  dowlas  whilst  in  the  loom.  Dowlas-weaving  was 
a  South  Petherton  industry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.  Mr.  Gray  remarks 
that  these  smoothers,  although  not  common,  may  be  seen  in  various 
Museums,  such  as  the  Guildhall  and  Horniman's,  London,  and  in  the 
National  IMuseum  at  Edinburgh,  while  amongst  those  in  the  latter 
collection  it  is  interesting  to  find  a  similar  glass  smoother,  which  was 
discovered  with  a  Viking  interment  at  Ballinaby,   Islay. 

To  the  localities  where  Ship-Burials  have  been  found,  which  are 
recorded  in  Dr.  Schetelig's  papers  on  Ship-Burials  in  the  Saga-Book, 
Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.  (p.  360),  and  Vol.  V.,  Part  I.,  pp.  172 — 174,  we  can  add 
England  and  France.  For  the  latter  see  the  record  on  the  next  page 
of  a  discovery  made  last  year  in  Brittany.  The  English  example  was 
found  at  Snape,  in  Suffolk,  as  long  ago  as  1862,  and  is  described  in  TJie 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  2nd  Series,  Vol.  II.,  p.  177,  and  in 
G.  H.  Boehmer's  "Prehistoric  Naval  Architecture  of  the  North  of 
Europe,"  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  1893.  In  this  case  the 
body  had  been  buried  in  a  boat  48  feet  in  length,  9  feet  9  inches  beam 
and  4  feet  deep.  It  is  particularly  interesting,  as  the  grave-goods  found 
'with  it  seem  to  be  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Scandinavian.  We 
understand  that  this  find  will  be  further  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Reginald 
Smith  in  the  Suffolk  volume  of  The  Victoria  County  Histories. 
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Mr.  W.  R.  Prior  informs  us  that  a  few  months  ago  a  prehistoric  boat 
was  found  in  Brokso  Bog,  near  Haslev,  Zealand,  some  four  feet  under 
the  present  surface,  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  former  lake  at  the  place. 
The  boat  has  now  been  closely  examined  by  the  Authorities  at  the 
National  Museum,  whither  it  has  been  transferred.  It  is  a  canoe,  about 
one  yard  in  width,  one  foot  deep  and  six  yards  long,  hollowed  out  uf  an 
oak  trunk.  The  peculiarity  of  this  canoe  consists  in  the  bow  being  pointed, 
but  the  stern  being  cut  off  right  across  the  boat.  The  stern  piece  itself  is 
missing,  but  close  by  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe  are  found  some  round 
holes.  According  to  archaeological  opinion  the  stern  was  formed  by 
a  piece  of  hide,  fastened  at  the  sides  and  bottom  with  thongs,  passed 
through  these  holes.  1  he  boat  seems  therefore  to  be  partly  a  coracle,  or 
kajak,  partly  a  canoe.  It  seems  to  have  been  made  for  two  persons  using 
short  paddles,  and  to  have  been  intended  for  fishing  in  the  lake.  A  stake 
was  found  close  by,  to  which  the  boat  possibly  used  to  be  fastened. 

An  important  ship-burial,  the  first  which  has  been  discovered  in 
France,  was  found  and  examined  last  year  in  the  He  de  Groix,  Depart- 
ment of  Morbihan,  by  M  M.  Paul  du  Chatellier,  President  of  the 
"  Societe  Archeologique  du  Finistere,"  and  Louis  le  Pontois,  Frigate 
Captain  in  the  French  Navy.  The  mound  in  which  the  burial  was 
made  was  so  close  to  the  sea  that  it  had  been  partly  destroyed  by 
high  tides,  but  the  grave  goods  found  were  both  rich  and  numerous. 
They  had  however  suffered  from  fire,  as  the  ship  and  remains  had  been 
burnt  before  burial.  In  its  general  character  and  the  nature  of  the 
finds  this  grave  closely  resembles  the  great  ship-burial  by  cremation 
at  Myklebostad  in  Nordfjord,  described  by  Dr.  Schetelig  in  his  paper 
on  "Ship-Burials,"  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II.,  pp.  343-4, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  contained  the  remains  of  a  distin- 
guished Norwegian  Viking  chief,  who  had  fallen  or  died  while  raiding 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  if  indeed  it  is  not  a  relic  of  settlement.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Captain  le  Pontois  for  the  foregoing  details, 
and  hope  to  be  able  to  give  in  a  future  number  of  the  Saga-Book  a 
fuller  account  of  this  valuable  find. 

The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  sends  us  the  following  instance  of  per- 
sistence of  Viking  tradition  on  the  south  coast  : — 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  extreme  insult  which  could  be  offered  to  a  Hastings 
fisherman  was,  and  probably  still  is,  to  call  him  a  '  Choppy."  The  men 
themselves  applied  the  term  to  their  rivals  of  Folkestone,  whom  they 
despised  altogether.  The  name  in  extreme  cases  of  intended  insult  was 
amplified  to  "chop-back"  and  its  use  was  considered  as  full  justification 
for  assault.  That  the  term  to  the  users  had  a  definite  meaning  is  evident 
from  the  action  of  a  semi-piratical  crew  from  Hastings,  in  the  year  1768.1 
They  had  boarded  a  Dutch  hoy,  named  the  "  Seven  Sisters  "  off  Beachy  Head, 
and  had  chopped  the  master  down  the  back  with  an  axe.  The  men  betrayed 
themselves  by  boasting  of  the  deed,  and  four  of  them  were  hung  after  the 

1  Sussex  Arch.  Collections,  Vol,  X.  p.  89. 
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next  Assizes.  From  infoniiation  which  I  gathered  in  Hastings  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  atrocity  was  not  unprovoked,  but  was  in  revenge  for  some 
treachery  toward  the  smuggling  fraternity  on  the  part  of  the  Dutchman.  My 
fisherman  informant  told  me  that  the  man  was  held  on  the  gunwale  and  so 
executed.  Practically  this  is  the  ancient  'carving  of  the  Blood  Eagle,'"  i  and 
could  hardly  have  been  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  but  must  have 
been  traditional.  It  is  possible  of  course  that  this  was  but  one  of  a  series  of 
such  retributive  executions  reaching  back  to  the  Viking  period,  but  the  only 
case  recorded  or  even  brought  to  public  notice. 

In  The  Reliquary  for  January,  1908,  there  is  an  account,  with 
illustration,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Auden  of  a  pre-Conquest  wheel-headed 
cross,  which  now  stands  in  the  churchyard  at  Rolleston,  Stafford- 
shire. For  many  years  this  cross  formed  part  of  the  floor  of  the 
church  porch  at  Tatenhill,  near  Burton-on-Trent,  Most  of  the 
ornamentation  has  disappeared  in  consequence  of  this  treatment,  but 
the  outer  circumference  of  the  lower  arm  on  each  side  is  decorated 
with  a  single  cord  interlacement  forming  two  Staffordshire  knots, 
united  by  their  free  ends.  This  gives  place  further  on  to  a  chevron 
ornament,  which,  however,  can  only  be  traced  for  a  short  distance. 
Traces  of  an  interlacement  forming  a  triquetra  can  be  distinguished 
on  the  front  of  the  left  limb,  and  the  outlines  of  a  rectangular  panel 
on  the  front  of  the  shaft.  A  plait-work  design,  enclosed  in  a  panel, 
can  also  be  made  out  on  the  left  side.  Dr.  Auden  says  that  the 
wheel-head  is  of  an  unusual  type,  and  he  thinks  it  is  a  development 
of  Mercian  rather  than  of  Northumbrian  art.  From  the  finished 
workmanship  of  the  cross,  he  suggests  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth 
century  as  a  possible  date  for  its  erection,  following  also  Mr.  Col- 
lingwood's  view  that  these  wheel-headed  crosses  are  later  than  the 
Danish  Conquest.  He  quotes  a  tradition  that  a  cross  formerly  stood 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Needwood  Forest  at  Horninglow  Cross, 
near  the  boundary  of  Tatenhill,  but  there  is  no  evidence  as  to 
whether  this  may  have  been  the  cross  he  describes. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  William  Brown,  F.S.A.,  the  following 
report  of  the  occurrence  at  a  very  late  date  of  the  personal  name 
Weland  : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  personal  names  in 
England  is  the  rapid  disappearance  of  names  in  vogue  before  the  Conquest, 
whether  English  or  Norse,  and  their  supersession  by  names  favoured  by 
the  Norman  invaders  such  as  Robert,  William,  Thomas,  Nicholas,  etc.,  so  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  occurrence  of  a  pre-Conquest 
personal  name  is  worth  indexing  as  a  curiosity.  A  striking  exception  to  this 
rule  is  found  in  a  document,  belonging  to  Colonel  Gascoigne,  of  Parlington  Hall, 
near  Leeds.  The  deed  is  undated,  but  was  probably  executed  sometime  not 
long  after  1250.  It  is  a  grant  by  Thomas  de  la  Cressoner  to  Sir  Kobert  de 
Multon,  Chaplain,  of  land  at  Great  Stodeley.  now  called  Studley  Royal,  a 
/■  few  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Ripon,  and  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Ripon,  K.G. 
The  document  itself,  except  for  the  names  of  the  two  last  witnesses,  calls  for 

1  Cf.  death  of  Halfdan  High-leg,  Heimskringla,  c.  xxi. 
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no  special  comment  here.  The  witnesses  in  question  are  "  William  the  Smith, 
and  Weland,  his  son."  The  occurrence  of  the  name  Weland  at  such  a  late  date 
is  very  remarkable.  It  shews  that  the  legend  about  Wayland  Smith  was  still 
current  in  the  Ripon  district,  and  that  William  the  Smith  had  enough  faith  in 
his  having  been  a  real  person  to  impose  his  name  on  his  child.  It  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  priest,  who  baptized  Weland,  allowed  his 
father  to  give  him  such  a  heathenish  name. 

VoLUNDR,  Weland  or  Wayland  are  extremely  rare  as  personal 
names,  but  there  is  evidence,  both  from  literature  and  sculptured 
monuments,  to  show  that  the  Wayland  legends  were  well-known  and 
retained  their  popularity  at  a  late  date.  Professor  Gollancz,  in  his 
paper  on  "  Gringolet,  Gawain's  Horse,"  in  Part  I.  of  the  present 
volume  of  the  Saga-Book,  pp.  104-109,  gave  us  further  evidence  on  the 
subject.  The  documentary  evidence  which  Mr.  Brown  has  discovered 
shows  in  a  striking  manner  how  well-known  and  popular  these  legends 
were  among  the  people. 

In  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Norwegian  Scientific  Society,  No. 
8  of  1907,  Mr.  Th.  Petersen  gives  an  account  of  "  A  Celtic  Reliquary 
found  in  a  Norwegian  Burial-Mound."  This  valuable  discovery 
was  made  in  the  autumn  of  1906  in  a  large  grave-mound  at  Melhus 
in  Namdalen,  some  eighty  or  ninety  miles  N.  of  Trondhjem,  from 
which  various  finds  had  previously  come  to  the  Museum  as  the  result 
of  local  exploration.  The  reliquary  is  in  the  shape  of  a  small  house 
with  a  high-ridged  roof,  and  is  made  out  of  two  solid  pieces  of 
yew-wood.  The  walls  and  roof  were  originally  covered  with  thin 
unornamented  plates  of  bronze.  These  are  comparatively  well  pre- 
served on  the  front,  and  show  three  circular  medallions  with  raised 
borders.  The  only  remaining  one  of  the  plaques  which  formerly 
filled  these  spaces  is  of  silver,  and  decorated  with  chased  Celtic 
spiral  or  trumpet  designs.  Mr.  Petersen  is  only  aware  of  four  others 
reliquaries  of  the  same  type  as  this.  Of  these  one  is  preserved  at 
Monymusk  House,  Aberdeenshire ;  another  was  found  in  1891  in 
Lough  Erne,  and  is  now  in  a  private  collection  ;  another  was  found 
in  the  Shannon,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Edinburgh ;  the  fourth 
is  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  but  was  brought 
thither  from  Norway,  its  previous  history  being  unknown.  Last 
year  Mr.  Petersen  was  able  to  make  an  examination  of  the  mound 
at  Melhus,  on  behalf  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Norwegian 
Scientific  Society  at  Trondhjem,  and  found  that  it  had  contained  a 
boat-grave.  Erom  the  nails  which  remained  in  place  he  judged  the 
beat,  which  had  been  buried,  not  burned,  might  have  been  some 
28  feet  long,  while  from  the  relics  found  at  different  times  it  was 
evident  that  both  a  man  and  a  woman  had  been  buried  there.  The 
burial  belongs  probably  to  the  early  part  of  the  ninth  century,  and 
is  valuable,  among  other  reasons,  as  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Norway  took  part  in  the  earl}^  raids  of  the  Vikings  on 
Ireland  or  the  West  Coast  of  Scotland. 
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Mr.  Percy  Mavlam  (Canterbury),  kindly  sends  us  the  following  further 
note  about  the  Hoodening  Horse  :  — 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Saga-Book  (Vol.  V.,  p.  182)  there  is  a  reference 
TO  the  hoodeniaj;  horse  custom,  which  is  still  practised  in  Thanet  and  other 
parts  of  Ea.st  Kent,  the  horse  being  taken  round  by  a  party  of  men  on 
Christmas  Eve.  It  consists  of  a  horse's  head  (not  the  head  of  a  real  hoi*se, 
but  rudely  carved  of  wood)  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  staff  about  4  feet  long. 
To  the  head  is  affixed  a  cloth,  under  which  a  man  conceals  himself,  thus 
making  a  crude  resemblance  to  a  horse.  The  lower  jaw  works  on  a  hinge, 
and  by  means  of  a  string  can  be  made  to  open  and  shut,  making  a  loud 
snapping  noise.  There  are  three  or  four  men  more  or  less  "grotesquely 
attired,"  who  play  on  primitive  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  triangle, 
tambourine,  or  concertina,  and  there  is  a  man  dressed  up  in  woman's  clothes, 
known  as  "Mollie."  I  note  that  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  refers  the  custom  to 
the  "survival  of  some  Odinic  Yuletide  solemnity."  The  arguments  leading  to 
this  conclusion  would  be  of  interest,  and  also  the  ground  for  deriving  the  name 
of  the  custom  from  either  Woden  or  Odin.  As  regards  Odin,  this  is  the  Xorse 
form  of  the  name  of  the  god.  and  substantial  reasons  should  be  given  for 
attributing  a  Norse  extraction  to  a  word  used  by  the  Kentish  peasantry,  who 
are  clearly  Low-German  both  in  language  and  race-  As  regards  the  attempted 
derivation  from  Woden,  we  see  from  Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology  the 
forms  into  which  the  name  has  developed  in  Low-German  languages  (see 
Stallybrass'  Translation,  Vol.  I.  p.  158).  The  argument  founded  on  the 
tendency  to  pronounce  "'w"  as  "h"  does  not  apply,  for  (1)  the  Kentish 
Peasant  does  not  elide  tlie  initial  "w"  in  words,  and  (2)  he  does  not  aspirate 
the  "h"  at  all.  Dr.  Ditchfleld.  who  calls  the  man  who  carries  the  horse's 
head  the  '"hoodman,"  is  evidently  thinking  of  "  hoodman  blind."  This  man 
is  actually  called  the  "hoodener."  This  custom  does  not  apply  "only  in 
Jutish  Kent"  ;  there  are  many  examples  of  customs  of  a  similar  nature  in 
England,  <?.;/.,  the  Padstow  hobby  horse  in  Cornwall,  the  Abbots  Bromley 
hobby  horse  in  Staffordshire,  the  custom  of  "souling"  in  Cheshire,  and 
the  Welsh  custom  of  Mari  Llwyd.  referred  to  in  the  SagA-BOOK.  In  the 
two  last-named  customs  a  real  horse's  head,  or  rather  skull,  is  used.  Nor  is 
the  custom  confined  to  England  ;  in  North  Germany  the  custom  is  known  as 
Schimmelreiten.i  In  the  Island  of  Usedom  a  wooden  goat's  head  is  used 
(Klapperbock;.  For  several  years  I  have  been  getting  together  information 
on  the  subject  of  the  Kent  Hoodening  horse,  and  I  am  about  to  publish  a 
small  book  with  photographs  of  various  parties  of  hoodeners  ;  before  doing 
so  I  am  anxious  to  know  if  any  similar  custom  is  extant  in  Denmark, 
Sweden  or  Norway,  or  if  there  is  any  tradition  of  the  kind.  If  any 
Scandinavian  member  of  the  Club  can  supply  me  with  information  on  this 
point  I  should  be  very  grateful. 


We  had  occasion  in  connection  with  the  forthcoming  translation 
of  the  Elder  Edda  to  consult  Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson,  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  passage  in  Havamal.  His  reply,  which  was  too  long 
for  use  in  a  note,  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  think  it  should  be 
recorded  in  the  Saga-Book.     Mr.  Magnusson  writes  : — 

Upp  lita  skalattu  1  orrosto: 
— gialti  glikir  verfJa  gumna  synir— 
'  siSr  f>itt  of  heilli  halir. 

1  See  Kuhn  &  Schwartz,  Norddeutsche  Sagen  Miirchen  und  Gebrauche,  1848,  p.  402, 
and  also  more  modern  books  on  German  folk-lore. 
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Read  :  lorrosto  skalattulita  upp— synir  gumna  verSa  glikir  gialti — siSrhalir 
of  heilli  fJitt  (vit).  In  battle  shalt  thou  not  look  up — sons  of  men  become  like 
"  gialti  "—lest  men  bewitch  thy  wits  (sense). 

The  "  gialti  "  is  meant  here  and  in  the  many  other  places  where  it  occurs 
in  the  literature,  to  be  a  dative  of  "goltr,"  a  boar.  This  is  a  complete 
misunderstanding  by  the  old  men.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the  Irish, 
"geilt,"  mad,  wild.i  In  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Magrath,  it  is  stated 
how  young  prince  Suibne,  hearing  the  clash  of  weapons  and  the  terrific  roar 
of  the  serried  legions  of  the  Danes,  was  so  taken  with  terror  as  to  jump  up 
into  the  air  and  perch  on  helmets  and  shields,  then  like  a  bird  taking  to  the 
branches  of  the  trees,  ultimately  growing  feathers  all  over  his  body  and 
turning  into  a  flying  thing,  a  bird  of  some  sort.  The  author  of  the  "  Speculum 
Regale"  has  had  access  to  some  rendering  of  the  Irish  story,  for  he  states  that 
young  men  in  Ireland  are  apt  to  "vert5a  at  gelti"  from  the  terrific  roar  that 
war-cries  and  weapon-clash  in  battle  will  cause.  If  young  men  generally 
pay  too  much  heed  to  this  (11  ta  upp)  they  are  apt  to  be  turned  into  " gialti "-^^ 
become  mad=have  their  wits,  sense,  bewitched.  The  author  in  HAvamal  has 
the  Suibne  story  in  his  mind.  Therefore  he  advises :  don't  look  up  (before 
thee)  in  battle  ....  lest  the  roar  of  opposed  enemies  (halir)  bewitch  thee. 
When  he  has  said:  don't  look  up  (gaze  abroad)  in  battle,  he  recollects  that 
his  advice  arises  from  young  prince  Suibne's  experience,  and  to  justify  the 
strange  advice  he  brings  in  two  intercalary  and  supernumerary  lines  centring 
round  "gialti,"  in  order  that  readers,  at  any  rate  those  conversant  with 
the  "geilt"  or  "Suibne  geilt"  tradition,  might  guess  what  he  was  driving 
at.  I  am  speaking  of  the  author  of  the  present  form  of  this  visa ;  he  is 
not,  I  take  it,  the  original  author  of  this  part  of  Havamal ;  he  is  merely 
a  later  copyist,  who  wants  to  ease  the  readers  understanding  by  explaining, 
after  a  fashion,  what  was  in  the  first  author's  mind.  Hence  his  interpolation 
of  "gialti  glikir  verOa  synir  gumna."  These  two  lines  do  not  really  belong 
to  the  stanza,  the  last  three  lines  of  which,  properly  speaking,  are  : 

Upp  lita 

Skalattu  i  orrosto 
SiSr  >itt  of  heilli  halir. 

The  whole  verse,  preserving  in  their  place  the  interpolated  lines,  might  be 
translated  somewhat  after  this  fashion  : 

Gaze  not  abroad 

When  battle  rages — 

For  sons  of  men 

Are  seized  with  madness — 

Lest  warriors  charm  thy  wits. 


w 


DEATH-ROLL. 

E  regret  to  have  to  record  a  longer  list  of  deaths  than  usual, 
including  two  Past  Presidents,  one  Past  Hon.  President, 
and  the  first  Editor  of  the  Club. 

Professor   Sophus   Bugge. 


Born   January    5th,   1833;    died    July  8th,   1907.      Professor    Bugge 
•was  elected    Hon.    President  of   the   Viking    Club    in    1895.      On   his 

iCf.  Kuno  Meyer,  Folk-Lore  V.  p  299,  sqq. 
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resignation  of  the  post  in  1899,  he  was  appointed  an  Hon,  Vice- 
President,  and  was  elected  an  Hon.  Life  Member  in  1903.  For  the 
following  account,  by  one  who  knew  him  long  and  intimately,  we 
have  to  thank  Mr.   Magnus  Olsen,   Hon.   Corresponding  Member. 


To  give  a  complete  account  of  Sophus  Bugge's  scientific  labours 
would  amount  to  writing  many  important  chapters  of  the  history  of 
Northern  Philology  in  the  last  fifty  years.  He  has  laboured  over 
almost  the  whole  of  this  domain  and  has  enriched  our  knowledge 
with  many  definite  results,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  importance  of 
his  work  has  been  in  the  impulse  he  has  given  in  all  directions, 
where  he  has  raised  questions,  to  answer  which  will  need  the  work 
of  long  years  to  come. 

First  and  foremost  among  Professor  Bugge's  many  important 
works  in  the  sphere  of  Northern  philology  must  be  named  his  edition 
of  the  Elder  Edda  [Christiania,  1867),  the  true  editio  -princefs — 
which  laid  sure  foundations  for  the  comprehension  of  the  old  Norse 
lays  of  gods  and  heroes — and  his  interpretations  of  the  Northern 
Runic  inscriptions  from  the  Older  Iron  Age  (1867-8),  with  which 
he  opened  up  for  us  the  history  of  the  oldest  speech  of  the  North 
over  a  period  of  500  years.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  able,  after 
making  an  important  metrical  discovery  in  1876,  to  give  positive 
proof  that  no  Edda  lay  is  older  than  the  ninth  century.  But  not 
merely  the  metre  and  form  of  speech  of  the  Edda-lays,  .but  accord- 
ing to  Sophus  Bugge  their  substance  also  must  be  referred  to  that 
period  of  ferment,  the  Viking  Age,  the  first  great  springtide  of  the 
North,  when  the  native  culture  was  fertilized  by  the  Christian 
spiritual  life  of  the  Western  lands.  In  the  eighties  Professor  Bugge 
published  his  epoch-making  "  Studier  over  de  nordiske  Gude-og 
Heltesagns  Oprindelse  "  (Studies  of  the  Origin  of  the  Norse  Legends 
of  Gods  and  Heroes),  in  which  he  maintained  with  amazing  learn- 
ing and  acumen,  but  not  without  partiality,  that  the  material  of 
the  Edda  poems  was  to  a  substantial  degree  of  foreign,  Graeco- 
Roman,  or  Jewish-Christian  origin.  According  to  his  view,  the  old 
Northlanders  had  interpreted  the  foreign,  legendary  and  mythic 
material  in  the  light  of  their  own  rich  fancy,  and  their  poetical, 
creative  craft  had  shaped  these  poems,  into  which  they  had  put  the 
Northlander's  whole  stern  view  of  life  and  deep  moral  earnestness. 
Many  of  the  earliest  skaldic  poems,  which  contain  the  Old  Norse 
mythology  fully  developed,  could  not,  according  to  Professor  Bugge, 
be  so  old  as  the  Icelandic  tradition  considers  them  (from  the  ninth 
century),  and  he  sought  to  show  in  his  book,  "  Bidrag  til  den  seldste 
Skaldedigtnings  Historie  "  [Christiania,  1894)  [A  Contribution  to 
the  History  of  the  Oldest  Skaldic  Poetry]  that  they  were  from  a  far 
later  period  and  "  not  genuine."  In  a  new  volume  of  "  Studies," 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  and  came  out  in  "  The 
Grimm   Library,"   vol.    xi.    [London,   D.   Nuit,    1899)    he  handled   the 
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question  of  "  The  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems,"  which  he  looked  for 
in  the  Norse  colonies  in  the  British  Isles,  "  the  Scandinavian 
jEolia."  Another  link  in  this  investigation  was  his  paper  on  "  The 
Norse  Lay  of  Wayland,"  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  II.  {1901 ),  and 
one  of  the  latest  of  all  his  works,  "Norsk  Sagafortaelling  og  Saga- 
skrivning  i  Irland  "  (CJiristiania,  1901-8)  [Norse  Saga-telling  and 
Saga-writing  in  Ireland]  stood  in  close  relation  to  it. 

Professor  Bugge  was  also — besides  an  Indo-Germanic  comparative 
philologer — an  eminent  classical  philologer  as  well,  and  in  his 
earlier  years  he  did  much  towards  the  explanation  of  his  favourite 
author,  Plautus.  But  from  the  eighties  onwards  he  entered  upon 
a  domain  bordering  on  classical  philology,  the  study  of  Etruscan, 
which  found  in  him  one  of  its  most  industrious  devotees.  He  saw 
in  Etruscan  an  Indo-Germanic  tongue  allied  to  Armenian  and 
Lycian.  He  also  found  time  to  take  up  these  two  languages 
thoroughly,  and  during  his  Armenian  studies  he  noticed  the  extra- 
ordinary likeness  there  is  between  the  names  of  the  Runes  and  the 
names  of  the  Armenian  characters.  This  gave  support  to  his  theory 
of  the  origin  of  Runic  writing,  which  in  the  last  years  of  his  life 
he  set  forth  in  a  never-completed  introduction  to  his  pioneer  edition 
of  "  Norges  Indskrifter  med  de  aeldre  Runer  "  [Inscriptions  in 
Norway  in  the  Earlier  Runes]  (Vol.  I.,  1891-1903;  Vol.  II.,  Part  I., 
1904;  Introduction,  Part  I.,  1905).  It  was  Professor  Bugge's  good 
fortune  to  give  evidence  that  the  Runic  writing  arose  among  the 
Goths  in  south-eastern  Europe,  and  was  framed  on  a  foundation 
alike  of   Greek  and   of   Latin  characters. 

The  central  points  in  Sophus  Bugge's  scientific  endowment  were 
a  luxuriant  poetical  fancy  and  an  ingenious  power  of  combination. 
Therewith  he  possessed  a  well-grounded  scholarship,  a  keen  critical 
faculty  and  a  sense  of  method  which  was  innate  in  him  rather  than 
the  result  of  cultivation.  It  was  the  great  periods  of  upheaval 
in  history  that  specially  engrossed  his  bold  Viking  spirit ;  for  many 
years  of  his  life  has  he  combined  the  exploration  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  Viking  Age  with  that  of  the  origin  of  classical  culture. 

In  the  University  of  Christiania,  with  which  Professor  Bugge 
was  connected  from  i860  onwards  till  his  death,  he  has  left  behind 
him  a  place  which  cannot  be  filled.  We  miss  the  indefatigable, 
conscientious  and  self -forgetful  man  of  science  and  teacher,  but 
still  more  his  truly  pure  and  faithful  personality.  Over  Sophus 
Bugge,  with  his  noble  spirit  of  enquiry  and  his  warm  heart,  his 
grateful  pupils  carve  these  simple  memorial  Runes  :   Truth   in  Love! 

Magnus  Olsen. 


Karl  Blind. 

Dr.   Karl  Blind,  Past  President,  was  born  in  Mannheim,    Septeni 
ber    4th,    1826,    and   died    at    Hampstead,    May    31st,    1907.      He    was 
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educated  at  the  Lyceum  in  Mannheim  and  in  Karlsruhe,  from 
which  he  passed  to  the  Universities  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  In 
his  youth  he  led  a  stirring  life,  taking  part  in  the  Sleswick-Holstein 
war  of  1848,  and  in  the  German  revolutionary  movement.  He  was 
imprisoned  several  times,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  sentenced  to 
death.  Released  by  a  fresh  revolutionary  outbreak  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Embassy  of  Baden  and  Rhenish  Bavaria  to  France. 
Arrested  by  the  French  authorities  in  spite  of  his  diplomatic  posi- 
tion, he  was  banished  from  France,  and  in  1852  took  refuge  in  this 
country,  where  he  remained  ever  since,  refusing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  amnesty  of  1865.  Besides  taking  an  active  part  in  political 
journalism,  he  was  an  accomplished  classical  and  Germanic  scholar, 
and  wrote  much  on  histor}^  mythology,  folk-lore,  etc.,  both  in  this 
country  and  in  many  German  periodicals.  He  became  a  member 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Viking  Glub  in  1893,  and  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Glub  in  its  early  years.  He  was 
I'resident  1895-7,  reverted  to  Vice-President  on  completion  of  his 
term  of  office,  and  was  made  an  Hon.  Life  Member  in   1903. 

He  contributed  several  papers  to  the  Saga-Book.  "  The  Boar's 
Head  Dinner  at  Oxford  and  a  Teutonic  Sun-God  "  appeared  in  the 
first  number,  and  was  followed  by  "  Shetland  P'olk-Lore  and  the 
Old  Faith  of  the  Scandinavians  and  Teutons,"  "  The  Earliest 
Traveller  to  the  High  North,"  and  "  Discovery  of  a  Pre-Historic 
Sun-Chariot  in  Denmark."  To  strong  opinions  uncompromisingly 
expressed  he  joined  a  great  charm  of  manner,  and  members  who 
attended  meetings  of  the  Club  at  which  he  was  present  in  its 
earlier  years  and  during  his  presidency,  will  remember  how  his 
clear  scholarship,  wide  range  of  reading  and  vigorous  personality 
imparted  a  higher  tone  to  all  the  discussions  in  which  he  shared. 
Many  valuable  contributions  by  him  to  these  debates  are  recorded 
in  the  early  numbers  of  the  Saga-Book,  and  he  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  "Viking  Notes."  In  spite  of  his  long  residence  in  this 
country  and  refusal  to  return  to  his  own  land  under  the  present 
political  conditions,  he  remained  to  the  last  an  ardent  German 
patriot,  and  it  will  be  remembered  how  vigorously  he  combated  the 
suggestion  made  in  the  Saga-Book,  that  "  Gothic  "  should  be  sub- 
stitiited  for  "  Germanic  "  or  "  Teutonic  "  as  a  more  comprehensive 
term  for  the  "  Teuto-Gothic  "  elements  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 
and  in  these  islands.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  establish- 
ment of  "  Old-Lore,"  and  his  last  contribution  to  the  publications 
of  the  Club  was  a  note  on  the  name  "  Pomona  "  in  "  Orkney  and 
Shetland  Old-Lore  "  for  July,  1907,  the  proof  of  which  he  revised 
on  his  death-bed.  Linfortunately  he  never  exercised  his  scholarship 
on  the  production  of  any  single  volume  on  Northern  literature  or 
mythology,  but  various  contributions  which  he  made  to  the  subject  in 
different  periodicals  have  been  noted  in  the  Saga-Book  under  "  Pub- 
lications by  Members.'"  Besides  these  we  give  the  names  of  a  few 
others   that   we   can    recall,    but   anything    like    an    exhaustive    list  is 
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impossible — "  Fire-Eurial  among  our  Germanic  Forefathers,"  "  The 
Teutonic  Tree  of  Existence,"  "  An  Old  German  Poem  and  a  Vedic 
Hymn,"  and  "  Wodan,  the  Wild  Huntsman  and  the  Wandering 
Jew." 


John  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  the  first  Editor  of  the  Viking  Club,  was 
born  in  1847,  ^^"^  died  July  6th,  1907.  By  profession  he  was  a 
civil  engineer,  but  his  bent  lay  strongly  towards  archaeology,  and 
for  many  years  before  his  death  he  had  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  work.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  and  was  Rhind  Lecturer  in  Archaeology  in 
1886.  His  lectures  appeared  in  the  following  year  under  the  title 
of  "  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain,"  and  at  once  achieved 
a  position  as  a  standard  work.  He  was  for  many  years  editor  of 
Archceologia  Cambrensis,  and  edited  The  Reliquary  and  Illustrated 
Archceologist  from  1895  to  the  time  of  his  death.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Other  important 
works  of  his  were  "  Monumental  History  of  the  Early  British 
Church  "  (1889),  "  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  "  (1903), 
and  "  Celtic  Art  in  Pagan  and  Christian  Times  "  (1904),  besides 
numberless  articles  in  antiquarian  journals  and  other  periodicals. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  in  1893,  and  was  appointed 
Saga-Master  (Hon.  Editor),  in  which  capacity  he  brought  out  the 
first  number  of  the  Saga-Book.  On  his  resigning  this  post  he 
became,  in  1895,  a  Vice-President  of  the  Club.  In  February,  1893, 
he  read  a  paper  to  the  Club  on  "  Scandinavian  Art  in  Great 
Britain,"  which  unfortunately  the  Club  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
print  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  illustrating  it  on  the 
scale  required  to  do  justice  to  its  subject.  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  in 
his  study  of  ornamentation,  showed  great  powers  of  analyzing  and 
classifying  the  various  elements  in  early  art,  and  his  reputation 
extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  British  Isles.  His  exhaustive 
work  on  the  "  Early  Christian  Monuments  of  Scotland  "  in  par- 
ticular is  destined  to  a  leading  position  among  similar  works,  and 
when  the  writer  of  this  notice  was  in  Norway  last  autumn.  Pro- 
fessor Gustafson,  of  Christiania,  pointed  it  out  to  him  as  a  work 
to  whose  author  enduring  gratitude  was  due. 


Colonel  George  Bertie  B.  Hobart. 

Colonel  Hobart,  Vice-President,  was  born  on  February  3rd,  1838,  and 
died  October  27th,  1907.  He  was  a  grandson  of  the  3rd  Earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  and  Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery  (retired).  He 
married  the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Colonel  Marmaduke  Grimston, 
of  Grimston  Garth,  Holderness,  and  was  a  Deputy-Lieuienant,  a  Justice 
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of  the  Peace  for  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  and  for  the  County  of 
London,  and  a  member  of  the  Westminster  County  Council.  He  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  since  1899,  and  a  Vice-President  since 
1902,  and  was  also  Hon.  District  Secretary  for  the  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Colonel  Hobart  was  an  active  member  of  the  Club,  a 
constant  attendant  at  its  meetings,  and  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
where  his  kindly  presence,  his  unfailing  courtesy,  and  his  helpful  advice 
will  be  much  missed  by  those  who  were  glad  to  count  him  as  a  colleague. 


John  Bruce,  of  Sumburgh. 

Mr.  John  Bruce  of  Sumburgh  was  born  July  9th,  1837,  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  July  4th,  1907.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  late  Ralph 
Erskine  Scott  of  Edinburgh,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Orkney  family,  and 
was  a  Deputy-Lieutenant,  Commissioner  of  Supply  and  Justice  of  the 
Peace  for  Shetland  and  a  member  of  the  Dunrossness  Parish  Council  and 
School  Board.  Mr.  Bruce  was  keenly  interested  in  all  Shetland  societies, 
especially  in  those  dealing  with  the  literature  and  antiquities  of  the  Old 
Rock.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Viking  Club  since  1894,  s-^^d  was  an 
original  founder  of  the  "  Old-Lore  "  series. 


We  also  regret  to  record  the  deaths  of  Mr.  C.  Roy  Saunders,  who  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Club  since  1894,  of  Mrs.  E.  Sclater,  a  member 
since  1905,  who  died  on  the  26th  December  last,  and  of  Mr.  G.  M. 
Atkinson,  Past  President,  who  died  in  February  of  the  present  year.  We 
hope  to  give  a  fuller  notice  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  the  next  Saga-Book. 


O 
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Manx  Crosses.     By  P.  M.  C.  Kermode,  F. S.A.Scot.      London  :  Bemrose 
(&-  Sows,  Ltd.,  1907.     ;^3  3s.  net. 

READERS  of  the  Saga-Book  need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Kermode, 
whose  interesting  article  upon  "  Saga  Illustrations  on  early  Manx 
Monuments  "  was  contributed  in  1895.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  known  as  an  authority  on  his  subject,  and  the  handsome  volume 
now  before  us  contains  the  results  of  intimate  personal  knowledge  of  the 
monuments,  many  of  which  he  has  discovered,  all  of  which  he  has  not 
only  examined  and  studied,  but  drawn  with  a  fidelity  and  completeness 
which  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  beautiful  photographs  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Cowen.  In  some  cases  the  half-tone  blocks  are  hardly  so  clear  as 
to  give  a  reader  the  opportunity  of  judging  for  himself:  but  then,  no 
reader  has  a  right  to  judge  without  knowledge  of  the  originals  at  first 
hand,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Kermode  has  made  these  drawings  is  a 
guarantee  of  his  unusual  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  which  he 
treats. 

In  other  ways  Mr.  Kermode  has  equipped  himself  for  his  task  ;  with  the 
help  of  Dr.  Brate,  of  Stockholm,  he  has  brought  his  runology  up  to  date, 
and  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Romilly  Allen's  "  Early  Christian  Monuments 
of  Scotland  "  has  been  used  to  advantage  in  the  work  of  comparison, 
without  which  the  study  of  archaeology  is  hardly  possible.  His  book  has 
an  advantage  even  over  Mr.  Allen's  great  work,  for  it  gives  a  graphic 
arrangement  of  the  monuments  in  chronological  sequence.  Such  an 
arrangement  may  be  open  to  reconsideration  in  details,  but  when  it  is 
done  with  the  care  evident  in  Mr.  Kermode's  work,  it  is  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  reader. 

A  point  of  curious  interest  is  raised  by  the  presence  at  Maughold  of 
several  slabs,  evidently  Anglian  in  origin,  two  of  them  with  inscriptions. 
Mr.  Kermode  remarks  that  "  we  have  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
Angles  came  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  it  is  possible,  and  not  unlikely,  that 
some  families  may  have  done  so  from  time  to  time."  In  connection  with 
this  we  might  notice  a  passage  in  Symeon  of  Durham  ("  Hist.  Regum,") 
who  says,  under  A.D.  790,  that  King  Osred  of  Northumbria,  being  deposed 
and  tonsured  at  York,  was  forced  to  go  into  exile  ;  and  then,  under  792, 
describes  his  return  from  "Eufania"  to  "  Aynburg  "  where  he  was  slain  ; 
his  body  being  afterwards  taken  to  Tynemouth  Priory  for  burial.  Now 
in  the  Ulster  Annals  and  Tighernac  (A.D.  577,  578)  Eufania  is  equated 
with  Eubonia,  and  this  is  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Nennius.  And 
if  *' Aynburg,"  otherwise  unknown,  is  Alynburg,  the  modern Ellenborough, 
where  the  great  Roman  road  from  Yorkshire  through  Cumberland  ended 
with  a  well  known  and  frequently  used  harbour,  we  easily  see  how  Osred, 
like  so  many  exiled  Northumbrian  kings,  finding  a  refuge  with  friendly 
Celts,  watched  the  signs  of  the  times  from  the  safe  but  not  distant  shores 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

1  Members  may  obtain  the  books  noticed  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  A.  W.Johnston, 
59,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  who  will  quote  prices. 
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These  slabs  at  Maughold,  however,  are  too  early  in  type  to  be  referred 
to  Anglian  work  of  790-792.  They  would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the 
style  of  a  century  earlier ;  so  that,  while  Osred's  exile  might  supply  an 
instance  of  Anglian  visits  to  Man,  it  would  not  give  the  occasion  we  need 
in  order  to  explain  these  crosses.  The  statement  of  Bede  that  Eadwine 
conquered  the  Mevanian  Islands  (Anglesey  and  Man)  may  be  an  error 
through  confusion  of  the  name  Manau,  Manand,  with  Manau  Gododin, 
the  Campus  Manand,  which  Eadwine  found  more  immediately  within  his 
sphere  of  influence.  We  have,  as  Mr.  Kermode  says,  no  history  to  help 
us;  but  there  is  a  hint  from  archaeology  which  may  be  worth  noting. 

At  Whithern  there  is  a  series  of  crosses,  beginning  with  the  Chi-Rho 
monogram  and  Latin  inscriptions  of  an  early  type,  though  not  so  early 
as  the  Roman  occupation.  They  form  a  small  group,  distinct  from  a 
later  series  of  Anglian  crosses  v^ith  runes,  which  carry  us  through  the 
8th  century,  and  then  break  off,  evidently  at  the  time  when  the  Anglian 
bishopric  came  to  an  end  ;  or  if  a  few  are  later,  they  are  imitations  of  the 
series  by  new-come  Vikings,  who,  at  Whithern,  were  not  so  fierce  in 
their  destruction  of  everything  Christian  as  elsewhere,  or  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert  would  not  have  been  carried  to  that  place,  on  its  wander- 
ings to  escape  from  the  Danish  invasion  of  the  east  coast.  The  question 
is,  what  was  the  period  cf  the  break  between  the  two  series  of  Whithern 
monuments. 

It  has  usually  been  supposed  to  be  the  time  when,  after  Ninian's  death 
(about  400  ?),  his  monastery  decayed,  and  the  time  when  (681)  the  Anglian 
bishopric  was  founded.  But  the  earlier  Whithern  crosses  are  too 
advanced  in  style  to  be  attributed  to  Ninian's  age.  They  are  more  like 
work  of  the  7th  century,  before  the  adoption  of  the  style  introduced  by 
Wilfrith,  and  they  might  be  the  work  of  the  earliest  Anglian  colony,  which 
must  have  existed  in  some  force  before  it  was  worth  while  to  send  out  a 
bishop, — a  colony  of  settlers,  much  mixed  with  the  natives,  and  not 
readily  adopting  the  latest  fashions  in  art. 

Trumwine  had  been  bishop  for  three  years  only  when  the  face  of 
politics  changed,  and  he  was  forced  to  leave  Whithern.  It  was  not  until 
about  730  that  the  bishopric  was  re-established  under  Pecthelm  ;  and  then 
we  get  a  fresh  start  with  the  later  series  of  crosses. 

Now  the  interesting  point  is  that  Mr.  Kermode's  finds  at  Maughold  fill 
the  gap  between  the  two  series.  As  the  reader  who  will  compare  his 
plates  with  those  of  Whithern  in  Mr.  Allen's  volume  can  see,  they  are 
intermediate  between  the  "  Locus  Petri  Apostoli  "  slab  and  the  circular- 
headed  but  interlaced  Anglian  stones.  The  Maughold  No.  27  has  even, 
as  Mr.  Kermode  points  out,  the  Chi-Rho  in  its  last  stage  of  development ; ' 
and  the  "  Blagkmon  "  slab,  which  cannot  be  much  later,  has  the  begin- 
nings of  interlacing  in  the  triquetrae  which  fill  the  arms  of  the  curvilinear 
cross.     We  seem  to  see  here  the  art  of  Whithern  transplanted  for  a  time 

iSee  the  photograph  opposite  p.  218  as  well  as  his  drawing.  In  the  text  the  inscription 
is  read  (FEC)  I  IN  XPI,  etc.,  but  both  drawing  and  photograph  seem  to  read  IN  IHU 
XPI 
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to  Maughold,  and  the  style  tallies  fairly  with  the  period  (684-730)  when 
the  Anglian  Christians  of  Whithern  were  in  exile.  That  they  should  take 
refuge  there  is  probable ;  it  is  under  20  miles  from  Burrow  Head  to  the 
Point  of  Aire,  and  this  would  not  be  the  first  or  last  time  when  kindly 
Celts,  in  spite  of  occasional  racial  wars,  gave  a  welcome  to  Anglian 
refugees. 

Another  curious  point  of  contact  with  the  coast  across  the  water,  but 
still  in  siglit  of  the  island,  is  afforded  by  the  cross  which  Mr.  Kermode 
attributes  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Roolwer  (Hrolfr),  who  died  about 
1060.  From  the  little  figure  of  a  Madonna,  which  strangely  enough  is 
drawn  as  nude,  Mr.  Kermode  considers  the  work  as  not  earlier  than  the 
nth  century,  and  from  the  figure  of  a  bishop  he  attributes  it  to  the  first 
bishop  on  the  historical  list.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cross  is  con- 
nected with  the  Cumbrian  series,  showing  debased  imitation  of  Anglian 
work  ;  but  this  series  must  be  placed  before  the  development  of  the  fine 
style  of  Scandinavian-British  art,  which  was  reached  late  in  the  loth 
century.  The  Madonna's  figure,  but  for  its  nudity,  is  not  without 
parallel  at  this  period  :  there  is  one  on  a  hogback  at  Oswaldkirk  (Yorks.), 
which  seems  to  be  early  loth  century,  and  one  on  a  shrine-tomb  at 
Bedale  (Yorks.),  apparently  still  earlier  ;  while  at  Dewsbury  we  find  a 
Madonna,  much  in  the  attitude  of  this  at  Maughold,  only  draped,  and 
certainly  of  the  8th  or  early  gth  century.  The  rude  forms  may  be  merely 
the  result  of  the  carver's  inability  to  express  his  intention  on  so  small  a 
scale  with  the  incumbrance  of  drapery  folds,  and  the  whole  monument 
seems  to  belong  to  an  age  a  hundred  years  earlier  than  Mr.  Kermode's 
date.  That  there  were  unknown  bishops  in  Man  before  Hrolfr  is  proved 
by  the  Maughold  Anglian  stone,  and  it  seems  to  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
believe  that  the  Norse  in  Man  were  not  Christianized,  more  or  less, 
until  Iceland  and  Norway  were  converted.  The  history  of  Viking  settle- 
ment in  Britain  shows  that  they  were  very  readily,  if  half-heartedly, 
won  over  to  the  religion  which  they  found  in  the  countries  of  their 
adoption  ;  and  if  we  lose  by  this  argument  the  personal  attribution  of 
Maughold  No.  72,  we  gain  what  is  perhaps  more  valuable — another 
contribution  to  the  history  of  the  island. 

Maughold  No.  51,  with  the  grotesque  figure  under  a  circular  interlaced 
head,  "  intended,"  Mr.  Kermode,  says  *'  for  a  figure  of  Christ,"  is  rightly 
connected  by  him  with  Northumbrian  work.  A  similar  plait  is  found  in 
Teesdale  (at  Forcett)  and  the  round-shouldered  figure  reappears  at 
intervals  along  the  Roman  road  from  York  to  the  Cumbrian  coast. 
One  of  these  figures  is  the  "  Bound  Devil  "  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  see  figures  intentionally  ugly  placed  under  the  cross  as 
if  in  subjection  to  it,  just  as  the  Christ  at  Bewcastle  stands  upon  swine- 
heads.  This  stone  again  has  a  late  gth  or  early  loth  century  aspect,  and 
suggests  the  work  of  a  period  in  which  the  Northmen  had  not  yet 
developed  their  own  fine  style.  Indeed,  Mr.  Kermode  seems  to  leave  a 
gap  between  the  series  he  heads  "  pre-Scandinavian,"  breaking  off"  in  the 
9th  century,  and  the  Scandinavian  crosses  beginning  in  the  eleventh. 
The   facts   as   seen   in   Northumbria  suggest  that  the   Northmen   were 
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content  at  first  with  crosses  in  imitation  of  those  they  found,  and  came 
to  their  own  fully  developed  style  but  slowly.  To  most  of  the  INIanx 
crosses  from  No.  51  to  No.  74,  the  tenth-century  date  might  be  given 
without  violence  to  analogy,  and  if  so,  they  could  hardly  be  called  pre- 
Scandinavian,  though  they  are  earlier  than  the  fully  formed  Norse  ideal. 

Coming  to  the  eleventh  century  series,  Air.  Kermode's  analysis  of 
Gaut  Bjarnarson's  work,  and  his  dating,  with  the  help  of  Dr.  Brate's 
examination  of  the  runes,  as  well  as  his  interpretation  of  the  Sigurd 
subjects,  are  brilliant  and  convincing.  Of  the  Edda  subjects  not  con- 
nected with  the  Volsung  story,  Heimdal  appears  to  be  identified.  The 
Thorwald  cross  (102),  with  Odin  at  Ragnarok  and  the  "  One  Mightier," 
finds  a  parallel  in  the  Heysham  hogback.  But  in  No.  loi  it  is  difficult  to 
see  Norse  mythology  ;  the  "  man  attacked  by  an  eagle  "  might  also  stand 
for  a  saint  receiving  inspiration  !  ^  This  whole  design  has  analogies  in 
Northumbria,  where  curious  forms  of  crucifixes  are  not  uncommon,  even 
in  crosses  we  may  assign  to  the  tenth  century.  No.  100,  again,  with  its 
nimbed  ecclesiastic — hardly  a  Christ — and  its  jumble  of  animal  forms, 
is  not  very  convincingly  explained  as  representing  Valholl ;  it  reminds 
one  of  the  play  of  fancy  on  many  Scottish  pieces,  which  may  indeed 
some  day  be  interpreted,  but  seem  to  be  done,  as  Paul  Veronese  said 
of  his  work  when  the  Inquisitioners  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  it, 
'•merely  for  ornament."  The  same  may  be  said  of  No.  97,  in  which  the 
death  of  Swanhild  and  two  different  stories  of  Thor  seem  to  be  almost 
too  much  to  expect  on  one  stone;  and  No.  98,  in  which  the  hanging  of 
somebody  is  no  doubt  the  subject,  but  the  exposition  in  the  text 
does  not  tally  with  the  picture:  it  is  the  hangman,  not  his  counsellor, 
who  has  the  bird's  head,  and  the  robed  figure  is  rather  that  of  a 
lady:— why  should  not  this  be  the  story  of  Hagbard  and  Signy  ? 
Once  more,  in  Sandulf's  cross  (103)  Mr.  Kermode  interprets  the 
lady  on  horseback,  with  her  left  hand  on  the  reins  and  her  right 
hand  stroking  the  horse's  mane,^  as  Gna,  the  messenger  of  the 
Goddess  Frigg.  But  on  stones  of  this  age  there  are  figures  which  can 
hardly  be  viewed  otherwise  than  as  portraits  ;  as  indeed  is  but  natural. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  lady  is  a  goddess,  this  little  lady  on 
her  high  horse  with  all  her  dogs  around  her.  Surely  it  is  Sandulf  the 
Swan's  Arinbjorn  herself,  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected,  in  the 
hope,  as  the  birds  of  resurrection  above  are  meant  to  show,  of  life  and 
reunion  beyond  the  grave. 

But  even  with  these  deductions  made  there  remain  six  well-attested 
Sigurd  illustrations,  and  at  least  two  Edda  pictures  hardly  to  be  doubted. 
This  is  no  small  harvest,  and  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Kermode's  observation,  and  the  value  of  the  inferences  he  has  made 
from  these  famous  monuments,  with  which  his  name  will  now  be 
honourably  and  enduringly  connected. 

W.    G.    CoLLINGWOOD. 

1  As  in  MS.  miniatures  of  the  period,  e.g.  Westwood's  "Miniatures  and  Ornaments  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  MSS."  pi.  50;  or  St.  John  and  his  Eagle,  ibid.  pi.  16. 

2  Such  is  the  description  in  the  text :  this  action  is  not  apparent  in  the  illustration. 
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Anglian  and  Anglo-Danish  Sculpture  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  By  WT  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Reprinted 
from  The  Yorkshire  Archaological  Journal.  Leeds  :  J .  Whitehead  &'  Son, 
1907. 

By  his  article  upon  the  AngHan  and  Anglo-Danish  sculpture  in  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  published  in  Part  75  of  The  Yorkshire 
Archaological  Journal,  Mr.  Collingwood  has  conferred  a  signal  benefit  upon 
all  who  are  interested  in  this  branch  of  archaeology  and,  if  he  can  under- 
take to  treat  the  rest  of  Yorkshire  in  the  same  detail,  his  work  will  form 
the  basis  for  a  corpus  of  pre-Conquest  ornament,  which  is  so  urgently 
needed  for  a  proper  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  early  art  of 
the  country. 

In  reading  his  paper  it  is  difficult  which  to  admire  most — his  indefati- 
gable activity  in  collecting  the  material,  or  the  scholarly  way  in  which  he 
summarises  his  results.  The  North  Riding  is  larger  than  any  other 
English  county  (the  West  Riding,  Lincolnshire  and  Devonshire  excepted), 
and  yet  Mr.  Collingwood  has  traversed  the  whole  area  and  made 
drawings  of  every  known  stone  which  may  be  relegated  to  the  period  under 
consideration,  many  of  these  being  in  places  far  removed  from  easy  access 
by  railway  or  high  road.  No  less  than  330  separate  drawings  enrich  the 
article  as  a  result  of  his  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

The  number  of  these  evidences  of  artistic  activity  in  the  centuries 
which  preceded  the  Norman  occupation  of  England  is  rapidly  increasing, 
and  each  year  adds  several  to  the  list.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  argument  for  theestablishment  of  central,  readily  accessible 
repositories,  where  they  may  be  collected  for  comparison  and  protection 
from  further  injury,  instead  of  being  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  church- 
wardens or  parish  clerks.  An  increasing  recognition  of  the  artistic  value 
of  these  fragments  is  undoubtedly  prevalent,  and  many  are  being  rescued 
from  rockeries  and  walls ;  yet  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  for  many  of 
the  fragments,  which  have  thus  been  apparently  rescued  from  oblivion, 
are  exposed  to  new  risks  of  damage  from  want  of  adequate  protection 
and  care. 

The  preponderating  Scandinavian  influence  in  Northumbria  is  reflected 
in  the  number  of  stones,  the  ornamentation  of  which  is  the  outcome  of 
the  artistic  taste  of  the  Northmen  and  their  love  for  zoomorphic  designs. 
This  is  perhaps  best  exemplified  by  the  dragon  upon  the  Levisham  stone, 
or  by  the  Sinnington  fragment  ;  but  the  finest  products  of  this  period  are 
doubtless  the  Brompton  hogbacks.  An  interesting  question  may  be  raised 
in  passing,  as  to  the  reason  why  the  bears  on  the  hogbacks  are  so 
generally  represented  as  muzzled,  e.g.,  those  at  Brompton,  Arncliffe,  and 
Stainton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  upon  a  coped  grave-slab  in 
York  Museum  (found  in  St.  Denis'  Church),  which  is  covered  with  a 
typical  Scandinavian  zoomorphic  inter-lacing  design,  the  two  bears 
persist,  but  are  relegated  to  a  corner  of  one  of  the  panels,  where  they  are 
represented  as  erect  and  facing  one  another. 

No   sculptured   representations   of   the   Eddaic   legends,   such  as  the 
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V0lundar  myth  upon  the  Leeds  cross-shaft,  \m%  yet  been  found  in  the 
North  Riding.  On  the  other  hand,  no  other  part  of  England  can  show 
the  same  number  of  pre-Conquest  sun-dials  as  can  be  seen  within  a  short 
radius  of  Kirbymoorside,i  the  most  notable  example  of  which  is  the 
inscribed  dial  of  Kirkdale.  A  point  of  interest  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  previously  noticed,  arises  in  connection  with  the  inscription 
upon  the  dial  at  Old  Byland,  read  as  ^^  Sumarledan  Huscarl  me  feoit." 
The  name  "  Sumarledi,"  which  is  here  preserved,  is  well  known  to 
numismatists  as  that  of  a  moneyer,  and  it  is  found  upon  coins  of 
Ethelred  II.  (York  and  Thetford),  Cnut  (Lincoln  and  Norwich)  and  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  moneyer  was  a  very  important  officer 
in  pre-Conquest  times,  and  held  a  high  social  and  influential  position; 
it  is,  therefore,  highly  probable  that  the  sun-dial  at  Old  Byland  com- 
memorates one  of  these  moneyers  at  the  end  of  the  loth  or  the  beginning 
of  the  nth  century,  who  held  land  in  that  neigbourhood. 

Some  of  the  fragments,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  Anglian  without 
trace  of  Scandinavian  influence,  show  marvellous  grace  and  beauty  in 
design  and  extraordinary  power  of  execution.  Even  the  Acca  Cross 
hardly  excels  in  grace  the  pieces  of  the  cross-shafts  at  Croft  or 
Easby,  or  two  beautiful  fragments  of  a  shaft  which,  being  preserved 
at  Aldborough  just  beyond  the  border  of  the  North  Riding,  are  not 
enumerated  in  the  present  article.  The  Vine-motif  with  birds  and 
animals  eating  the  grapes,  which  forms  the  design  in  these  examples  and 
in  the  Hovingham  bas-relief,  and  is  seen  in  its  perfection  in  the  Jedburgh 
shaft  has  an  extraordinarily  close  analogy  with  some  early  Norman  work 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  porch  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Leonardo,  now  a 
farmhouse,  some  six  miles  from  Manfredonia  in  Central  Italy,  the  carved 
jambs  of  which  are  ornamented  with  a  design  which  is  almost  identical 
with  that  at  Bewcastle  or  at  Jedburgh. 

So  carefully  has  Mr.  Collingwood  gone  over  the  ground  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  omissions,  with  the  exception  of  the  Arncliffe 
hogbacks  which  are  now  in  the  Chapter  Library  at  Durham,  and  which 
have,  therefore,  probably  received  treatment  elsewhere,    q   ^  Auden. 


Oldsagn  cm  Godtjod  ;  Bidrag  til  Etnisk  Kildeforsknings 
Metode,  MED  s^RLiGT  Henblik  Pa  Folke-Stamsagn .  By 
GuDMUND  ScHUTTE.     Kj^beuhavH  :  H.  Hagerup,   1907. 

"  The  Ancient  Legend  of  the  Gothfolk,"  as  we  may  render  the  title 
of  Mr.  Gudmund  Schiitte's  work,  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
opening  words  of  his  Introduction,  which  we  translate  as  follows  ; — 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  collect  and  arrange  a  portion  of  the 
original  groundwork,  on  which  in  the  future  it  may  be  possible  for  a  picture 
to  be  built  up  of  the  ideas  which  our  group  of  nations  have  had  from  the 
/  earliest  times  respecting  themselves  and  their  neighbours.  In  other  words 
it  is  a  study  of  the  original  sources  we  possess  for  the  history  of  the 
ethnological  literature  of  the  folk. 

1  Compare  Yorkshire  A rchaological  Journal,  Vol.  \'I. 
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The  author  points  ouPPPiat  in  executing  this  task  he  has  had  to  a  great 
extent  to  plough  new  ground,  which  entailed  both  advantages  and  draw- 
backs. On  the  one  hand  the  way  has  been  comparatively  free  from 
opposing  theories,  but  on  the  other  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  help  of 
any  text-books  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  puts  forth  his  work  as 
only  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  subject,  various  points  in  which  may 
require  modification  on  closer  inspection. 

The  work  falls  into  five  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  he  reviews  briefly 
the  opinions  of  the  few  before  him  who  have  broken  ground  in  the  same 
direction,  recognising  two  opposing  schools  of  thought,  composed  on  the 
one  side  of  Scherer,  Kogel  and  others,  who  consider  that  in  the  remote 
antiquity  of  our  race  no  appreciation  of  historical  or  geographical  questions 
can  be  discerned,  while  on  the  other  hand  Wilhelm  Miiller,  Bugge, 
and  others  consider  that  the  appreciation  of  these  questions  forms  a  main 
element  in  the  epic  of  the  early  ages.  In  the  second  section  the  author 
gives  his  own  views  upon  these  controverted  points  from  the  negative  side, 
combating  some  of  the  prevailing  ideas  on  the  subject  which  he  considers 
erroneous.  In  the  third  section  he  examines  the  various  factors  which 
go  to  the  making  and  handing  down  of  tradition,  and  which  must  be 
investigated  and  weighed  by  anyone  embarking  on  an  enquiry  based 
upon  tradition.  For  his  own  particular  purpose  he  confines  himself  in 
the  main  to  the  personal  factors  in  the  case,  which  play  the  most  impor- 
tant part  in  the  study  of  national  or  tribal  origins,  namely  the  individuals 
or  classes  among  whom  tradition  has  grown  up  and  by  whom  it  has  been 
handed  down  and  preserved.  The  fourth  section  deals  with  the  forms 
and  recurring  features,  which  appear  in  the  lists  of  names,  pedigrees,  etc., 
dealt  with  by  the  author,  and  their  relative  importance.  In  the  fifth 
section  he  begins  his  examination  of  the  various  classes  of  ethnological 
texts,  starting  with  the  tribal  legend,  but  leaving  till  a  future  volume  the 
folk-wandering  legend,  the  warfare-legend  and  legendary  lists  of  various 
kinds  which  go  to  make  up  the  material  to  be  dealt  with. 

This  material  is  not  inconsiderable,  beginning  with  the  '*  Germania  " 
of  Tacitus  and  Pliny's  ''Natural  History,"  and  comprising  all  the 
pedigrees,  lists  of  kings,  records  of  folk-wanderings  and  other  matter  of 
a  like  nature  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Northern  Sagas,  and  the  chronicles 
and  histories  in  various  tongues  relating  to  the  childhood  of  the 
Teuto-Gothic  races,  which  bear  upon  the  author's  theme.  The  whole  is 
dealt  with  in  such  detail  and  with  such  scientific  minuteness  that  a 
summary  would  be  impossible  and,  as  the  work  is  still  incomplete  and 
any  conclusions  which  Mr.  Schiitte  may  have  reached  are  not  yet 
before  us,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  foregoing  sketch  of  its  aim 
and  methods.  When  the  work  is  finished  its  author  will  undoubtedly  have 
accomplished  the  task  he  set  before  him,  and  the  students  of  the  early 
beginnings  of  the  stock  we  spring  from  will  have  every  reason  to  thank 
him  for  the  valuable  matter  he  has  supplied  for  future  research,  as  well 
as  for  the  results  of  his  own  examination  of  it. 

Albany  F,  Major. 
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Kalevala,  the  Land  of  Heroes.  Translated  from  the  original 
Finnish  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S..  2  Vols.  Everyinan's 
Library.  London:  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.  Cloth,  2s.  ;  leather,  4s. 
Our  heartiest  congratulations  are  due  to  our  valued  friend  on  the 
completion  of  these  volumes.  We  were  long  aware  that  he  was 
engaged  on  this  translation,  in  the  intervals  of  "a  strenuous  scientific 
and  literary  career.  Seldom  does  a  man  of  science  of  Mr.  Kirby's 
attainments  possess  the  qualifications  and  patient  industry  necessary 
to  achieve  success  in  literature  of  this  kind.  The  magnitude  of  the 
task  is  enhanced  by  the  dissimilarity  of  the  Finnish  language  from 
those  of  the  Scandinavian,  Slavonic,  Latin,  or  other  European 
groups,  of  which  Mr.  Kirby  is  also  a  competent  scholar.  His 
eminence  in  the  fields  of  folklore  and  tradition  of  East  and  West 
has  been  recognized  for  very  many  years.  This  translation  is  an 
important  contribution  to  English  literature,  and  the  interesting 
country  and  people  of  Finland,  so  little  known  in  England,  are 
placed  under  a  deep  debt  of  obligation  to  Mr.  Kirby.  We  happen 
to  know  that  several  natives  of  Finland  have  written  to  him  in  most 
flattering  terms,  expressive  of  national  pride  and  pleasure  in  so 
capable  a  rendering. 

"  Kalevala,"  the  national  epic  of  Finland,  consists  of  a  selection 
from  old  ballads  collected  by  Elias  Lonnrot  and  others,  issued  by 
I  onnrot  in  1849  in  its  present  form.  Of  the  fifty  runos  or  cantos 
Mr.  Kirby  has  given  a  literal  rendering  in  smooth,  pleasant  verse. 
Earlier  versions  exist  in  several  other  languages,  e.g.,  in  French 
(by  Leouzon  Le  Due),  in  German  (by  Schiefner  and  by  Paul),  Swedish 
(by  Collan  and  others),  and  English  (by  J.  M.  Crawford),  etc.,  and  we 
have  heard  of  several  others,  including  a  translation  into  Bohemian 
(Czech).  To  Schiefner's  version  the  American  bard,  H.  W.  Long- 
fellow, was  indebted  for  the  idea  of  the  "  Song  of  Hiawatha,"  and 
Mr.  Kirby  points  out  that  characters  and  incidents  appear  to  be 
borrowed  in  some  cases,  and  that  some  lines  are  almost  identical  in 
both  poems.  1  True,  the  Finnish  forests  and  marshes  are  not  the 
prairies  of  North  America,  over  which  the  buffalo  roamed,  and  local 
colour  and  racial  peculiarities  are  diverse.  If  space  permitted  we 
should  not  find  difficulty  in  finding  interesting  parallels,  e.g.,  the 
opening  lines  of  "  Kalevala  "  and  of  "  Hiawatha."  Mr.  Kirby  has 
furnished  abundant  help  for  the  reader  in  his  scholarly  notes,  glos- 
sary, and  introduction  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  poem.  The 
leading  characters  are  Viiinamoinen  (venerable  magician  and  min- 
strel), Lemminkainen  (young  man  endowed  with  wondrous  powers, 
lively  and  reckless),  Ilmarinen  (famous  blacksmith),  Kullervo 
(muscular  and  churlish),  Ilmatar  (creation  goddess),  Aino  (luckless 
'    bride),  Marjatta  (identified  with  the  Madonna),  and  Louhi  (queen  of 

1  Longfellow,  however,  distinctly  denied  that  he  had  transferred  incidents  from  the 
Finnish  Epic  to  the  American  Indians,  and  said  he  could  give  chapter  and  verse  for  the 
legends,  whose  chief  value  was  that  they  were  Indian,  though  in  some  cases  they 
resembled  legends  from  the  Kalevala.     Ed. 
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the  drear  north).  The  interest  for  Norse  and  Slavonic  scholars  will, 
we  think,  lie  more  in  the  path  of  contrast  than  of  comparison.  We 
regret  that  the  character  of  this  edition  did  not  allow  of  fuller  com- 
mentary, but  we  hope  that  Mr.  Kirby  may  see  his  way  at  some  future 
time  to  issue  a  fully  annotated  edition  for  scholars. 

The  religion,  says  Mr.  Kirby,  is  '"  a  Shamanistic  animism,  over- 
laid with  Christianity,"  and  many  passages  in  the  poem  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  best  ethical  teachings.  Resignation  and  trust  in  a 
righteous  Providence  are  preached  by  Vainamoinen  [runo  9)  and 
Vipunen  [runo  17)  in  language  worthy  of  a  Hebrew  prophet.  The 
rite  of  Christian  baptism  is  clearly  indicated  in  runo  50,  and  grace 
precedes  a  wedding  feast  [runo  21).  Side  by  side  with  these  we  find 
the  crudest  anthropomorphic  ideas.  The  poem  abounds  in  marvel- 
lous feats  of  magic,  and  pages  are  occupied  with  spells  and  incanta- 
tions of  formidable  length.  The  lengthy  discourses  on  conduct  con- 
tain interesting  details  of  domestic  and  family  economy  in  Finland 
and   Lapland. 

Two  printer's  errors  in  the  notes  must  be  mentioned  :  vol.  I.,  p. 
324,  runo  14,  note  to  line  304,  "  dear  "  should  be  "  deaf  ";  p.  327, 
runo  25,  note  to  line  159,  the  weapon  of  the  Icelander  Skarphedin 
was  a  "  bill,"  not  a  "  bell." 

We  regret  that  considerations  of  space  preclude  us  from  enlarging 
on  the  beauties  of  this  famous  epic,  which  Mr.  Kirby  has  enabled 
us  to  study  under  such  favourable  conditions.  He  has  endeavoured 
to  combine  literality  and  elegance,  and  hopes  that  his  rendering  may 
compare  favourably  with  earlier  attempts. 

Francis   P.   Marchant. 


Beowulf  ;  an  old  English  Epic.  (The  earliest  Epic  of  the  Germanic 
Race).  Translated  into  modern  English  prose  by  Went- 
WORTH  Hlyshe.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations.  London: 
George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd.  New  York:  E.  P.  Button 
and   Co. 

A  PROSE  translation  can  never  be  quite  accepted  as  adequately 
representing  a  poem,  but  allowing  for  this  we  have  little  but  praise 
for  this  presentment  of  Beowulf.  Except  for  one  critical  blunder, 
to  which  we  will  come  later,  the  introduction  and  notes  are  excel- 
lent, summing  up  what  is  known  and  giving  the  latest  theories  as  to 
the  origin  and  subject  of  the  poem.  The  text  is  illuminated  by 
illustrations  of  archaeological  finds,  pictures  from  M.SS.,  etc.,  chosen 
with  great  judgment  as  throwing  light  on  allusions  in  the  poem,  or 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time.  The  chronological  ages 
fromi  which  they  are  drawn  are  perhaps  somewhat  mixed,  though 
we  are  inclined  to  think  the  translator  is  justified  in  scouring 
antiquity  for  something  to  the  point,  without  being  too  precise  as  to 
the  date.      For  instance,  his  suggestion  that  a  "  ring-stemmed  "   ship 
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may  be  a  ship  with  rings  carved  on  the  stem,  as  in  the  illustration 
he  gives  from  the  Hayeux  tapestry,  is  ingenious,  and  seems  not 
unlikel}'-,  though  in  point  of  time  the  poem  and  the  tapestry  are 
centuries  apart.  His  appreciation  of  the  poem  is  fair  in  itself,  but 
marred  by  a  very  ill-judged  attempt  to  exalt  Beowulf  by  belittling 
and  misrepresenting  the  Volsunga  Saga,  and  when  he  invites  us  to 
prefer  the  judgment  of  Professor  James  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  to  that  of  William  Morris  and  Eirikr 
Magnusson,  we  are  Goth  enough  to  prefer  the  English  poet  and  the 
Icelandic  scholar  to  the  Yankee  professor.  Similarly  when  Mr. 
Huyshe  professes  himself  thankful  for  the  "  Christian  fumigation  " 
which  has  given  us  Beowulf  in  a  bowdlerized  condition  instead  of  in 
its  original  heathen  garb,  we  stand  amazed  at  a  confession  which 
detracts  so  utterly  from  the  value  of  his  work.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Huyshe  knows  the  Xibelungen  T.ied  better  than  the 
Volsunga  vSaga,  and,  as  we  strongly  suspect,  "  Der  Ring  des  Xibel- 
ungen "  better  than  either,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  set  forth 
"  incest  "  as  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  saga.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  German  musician  to  exalt  what  in  the  Icelandic  saga  is  only 
an  incident  into  a  leading  motive  in  the  opera.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  a  modern  poet  without  wholesale  changes  to  make  of 
"  Beowulf  "  such  a  noble  epic  as  William  Morris,  in  his  "  Sigurd 
the  Volsung,"  has  turned  the  saga  into,  and  Mr.  Huyshe  might  have 
learnt  the  reason  from  Professor  Ker's  criticism  of  "  Beowulf," 
which  he  quotes  in  his  Introduction.  He  gives  himself  away  again 
by  quoting  with  approbation  a  condemnation  of  the  "  Edda  "  by  the 
egregious  Professor  Harrison.  But  it  is  tolerably  clear  that  of  the 
Norse  mythology  also  he  has  only  a  second-hand  knowledge,  or  he 
would  not  tell  us,  as  he  does  on  page  60,  that  the  boar  was  sacred  to 
"  the  goddess  Freyr."  The  italics  are  ours.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Huyshe 
should  have  detracted  from  the  value  of  an  'otherwise  excellent 
piece  of  work  by  rash  and  ignorant  judgments  and  needless  com- 
parisons. "  Beowulf  "  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  merits 
by  the  side  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  in  spite  of  the  maimed  condition  in 
which  we  now  have  it,  and  we  account  each  in  its  own  way  first-rate. 

Albany  F.  Major. 


Forty  Years  in  a  Moorland  Parish.  By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson, 
D.C.L.  New  Edition,  with  Portraits,  and  prefatory  memoir  by 
G.  A.  Macmillan.     London  :  Macmillan,  1907,     Sj-  net. 

There  are  plenty  of  parish  histories,  plenty  of  local  memoirs  by  lovers 
of  some  preferred  countryside,  but  few  in  which  observation  and  erudition, 
literary  effect  and  careful  statement  are  so  evenly  balanced  as  in  this 
favourite  book.  For  the  Viking  Club  there  is  a  further  interest  in  the 
stress  which  Canon  Atkinson  lays  upon  the    Scandinavian    element    in 
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Cleveland,  to  which  he  attributes  little  or  no  Anglian  population  at  the 
coming  of  the  Danes ;  he  shows  (Appendix  C)  that  the  area  under 
cultivation  at  Domesday  was  so  very  small  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
in  several  centuries  of  pre- Viking  colonisation.  To  this  argument  and  to 
that  from  place-names  we  can  now  add  a  third  from  the  remains  of  carved 
tombstones  in  which  the  North  Riding  is  so  rich.  Stokesley,  Easington 
and  Crathorne  are  named  by  Canon  Atkinson  as  pre-Danish  oases  in  a 
wilderness  of  moor  and  forest,  hardly  touched  by  Anglian  civilisation, 
though  at  Whitby  and  to  the  south  of  the  Moors  the  case  was  different. 
Now,  though  Stokesley  has  not  as  yet  yielded  any  monuments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  age,  Crathorne  and  Easington  can  show  some  rather  rude 
sculptures  of  this  later  pre-Danish  type,  together  with  many  of  the  Viking 
period*.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Great  Ayton,  Kildale  and  Stainton, 
while  at  Yarm  there  was  evidently — as  was  natural  from  its  position — a 
considerable  church  of  the  eighth  century.  But  the  sculptured  stones  at 
Kirkby-in-CIeveland,  Skelton,  Ormesby,  Thornaby,  Kirklevington, 
Ingleby  Arncliffe,  Osmotherley  and  Welbury  appear  to  be  wholly  Danish, 
or  of  the  Danish  period.  In  this  way  Canon  Atkinson's  view  receives 
decisive  support  from  a  source  apparently  unsuspected  by  him. 

To  most  readers,  however,  his  account  of  the  survivals  of  paganism,  in 
superstitions  and  old  customs,  and  his  connection  of  these  with  Scandi- 
navian folklore  will  be  more  interesting.  Much  that  he  says  is  already 
too  familiar  to  need  recapitulation.  It  may  be  questioned  nowadays 
whether  some  of  these  beliefs,  widespread  as  they  are,  were  so  exclusively 
Scandinavian  as  he  appears  to  think  them  ;  but  the  "avril  "  bread,  the 
"  arval  "  cakes  of  the  Lake  district,  must  be  referred  to  the  erfi-ol  (Dan. 
arveoi)  of  the  Viking  settlers  ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  Noaship  "  (Dan. 
noeskeppet)  for  the  ship-like  lines  of  cirrus  presaging  change  of  weather, 
the  *'  Noah's  ark  "  of  the  north-west  of  England,  points  to  a  Scandinavian 
survival,  though  it  i^difficult  to  see  with  Canon  Atkinson  that  the  allusion 
is  to  Odin  ;  a  survival  of  the  word  not  or  nor,  a  ship,  seen  in  the 
"Noatun  "  of  the  Edda,  is  more  likely.^  The  suggestion  that  the  burial 
of  a  cast  calf  beneath  the  threshold  of  the  cowhouse  was  a  sacrifice  to 
Odin  seems  a  little  far-fetched,  if  that  is  what  the  author  really  means  ; 
he  is  rather  obscure  on  this  point  ;  but  the  precautions  against  the 
"  coming  again  "  of  a  buried  person  recall  many  a  well-known  passage  in 
the  Sagas,  whatever  be  their  origin. 2  "Telling  the  bees"  hardly  seems 
to  come  into  this  series ;  the  idea  that  such  a  ceremony  would  forewarn 
and  fore-arm  the  hives  against  a  revenant  who  wanted  honey  for  mead  in 
Valholl  is  by  no  means  convincing.  But  if  the  author  has  now  and  then 
laboured  his  point,  the  book  remains  singularly  clear  from  false  reasoning 
and  the  one-sidedness  which  mars  so  much  well  meant  work. 

W.    G.    COLLINGWOOD. 

1  See  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.  Part  I.,  pp.  191-2. 

2  See  an  interesting  account  of  a  similar  superstition  in  Denmark  in  an  Article  by  Dr. 
H.  F.  Feilberg,  on  "The  Corpse-door:  a  Danish  Survival"  in  Folk-Lore  for 
December,  1907.     Ed. 
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Storiks  from  the  Saga  of  "  Burnt  Njal."  Part  I.  The  Story  of 
GuNNAR.  By  Beatrice  E.  Clay,  B.A.  London:  Horace 
Marshall   and  Son.      N.D. 

The    children    of   this    age   are    fortunate    in    having  the    treasure- 
house    of   the    world's    best   literature    unlocked    for    them,    and    its 
stores  displayed  in  a  form  they  can  appreciate,  and   Messrs.    Horace 
Marshall  have  before  now  done  good  service  in  this  direction.     The 
story  of  Gunnar  from  Njal's  Saga  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  school 
readers,   and  it  has   fallen  into  good   hands.     Miss   Clay  has  wisely 
followed   the   original   very   closely,    removing   redundancies   but   not 
endeavouring  to  re-write.     The  result  is  an  admirably  coherent  story, 
which    children    will    readily    follow,    and    which    moves    on    to    its 
tragic  close    with    the  stern    simplicity  and    fateful    purpose  of    the 
Greek    drama    of    the   classical    age.      In    a    brief    introduction    Miss 
Clay  gives  a  sketch  of  Iceland  in  the  Saga-time,  acknowledging  her 
indebtedness   to   Mr.    Eirikr   Magnusson   for   assistance   in   compiling 
it.      That   it  is   excellent   of  its   kind  goes   therefore   without  saying. 
Mr.    Magnusson,    however,    can   hardly   have   read   the   proofs,  or   he 
would  not  have  passed  the  statement  that  the   "  god  "   of  the  temple 
was  the  chief  of  the  Thing.     Obviously  "  godi  "   is  meant,   and  this 
should  be  set  right,  and  "  godi  "  explained  in  another  edition.     We 
wish  also  that  English  writers  would  realise  that  the  claim  the  actors 
in  and  tellers  of  the   Sagas  have  upon  us,    is   not  merely  that   they 
are    "  our   nearest   of   kin   among  the   nations   of    Europe,"    but   that 
they  are  our  own  forefathers,  blood  and  bone  of  our  race — absolutely 
so    in    Orkney,     Shetland,    and    various     parts    of     the    British    Isles, 
to    a    very    great    extent    in    England     and     Scotland    generally,    and 
to  a   lesser  degree   in   Ireland   and  Wales.     We  wish  we  could   give 
the   book  unqualified    praise ;    but  in   our  view   the    illustrations    dis- 
tinctly  detract   from  its   excellence.      The   best   that  can   be   said    for 
them  is  that  they  are   fairly  correct  in  detail,   though  of  course  the 
winged  helmet  reappears,   and  several  of  them  are  not  ill-conceived, 
but    they    are    poor   in    execution    and    badly    reproduced.      Children 
should  also  be  warned  that  the  Althing  at  Reykjavik,  in  the  frontis- 
piece, has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Althing  of  the  story.      Its  appear- 
ance   in   this    prominent    position    is    a    great    blemish,    and    why   a 
modern    building    of    no    historical     interest    or    architectural    value 
should  have  been  so  honoured,  passes  comprehension.     It  would   not 
have  been   difficult   to  obtain   actual   views  of   the   real   Althing    and 
other  scenes  connected  with  the  story.      Surely,   from  an  educational 
point   of   view,    three  or    four    good  illustrations    of    this  description 
would    have   been    better    than    the    dozen    or    more    indifferent   ones 

used. 

A.  F.  M. 
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Nationalmuseet  Hundrede  Aar  efter  Grundl^ggelsen.  With  50 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  By  Sqphus  Muller.  Cofenhagen  : 
G.  E.   C.   Gad,  1907. 

This  booklet  has  been  brought  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Promotion  of  Popular  Education  in  Denmark  to  com- 
memorate the  centenary  of  the  National  Museum,  formerly  known 
as  the  Museum  of  Northern  Antiquities.  In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sophus 
Miiller,  than  whom  none  better  could  have  been  chosen  for  the  work, 
it  becomes  a  scientific  treatise,  without  losing  the  character  of  a 
popular  manual.  The  gift  of  arrangement  and  classification,  by 
which  Denmark  first  established  pre-historic  archaeology  on  a  firm 
and  scientific  basis,  appears  no  less  conspicuously  in  its  pages  than 
in  the  work  still  being  conducted  by  the  Museum.  Beginning  with 
a  brief  survey  of  the  collections  at  the  Museum  it  points  out  the 
reason  for  the  way  they  are  arranged,  and  the  interest  they  should 
have .  for  those  who  visit  them,  as  well  as  for  scientific  research. 
The  progress  of  the  science  of  archaeology  is  then  briefly  sketched, 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Danish  law  of  treasure-trove  are  pointed 
out,  and  instances  given  of  their  value  in  securing  for  the  State 
finds  of  objects  in  the  precious  metals,  etc.  Then  comes  an  account 
of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  National  Museum,  and  of  the 
place  occupied  by  its  various  collections.  In  a  final  chapter  the 
author  pleads  for  a  reconstruction  and  enlargement  of  the  building 
in  which  the  Museum  is  housed,  which  would  allow  its  riches  to  be 
displayed  more  worthily,  while  he  shows  how  their  value  might  be 
enhanced  many  times,  if  there  were  space  to  display  the  various 
objects  in  a  way  that  would  bring  out  their  use  or  significance,  and 
to  accompany  them  by  pictures  illustrating  these  points.  A  brief 
bibliography  is  added  to  the  handbook,  which  is  accompanied  by 
illustrations  admirably  chosen  to  enforce  the  author's  points,  and  to 
show    by    a    very    few    samples   the   value    of    the   collections    in    the 

Museum. 

A.  F.  M. 


DiPLOMATARIUM     F/EROENSE  :      F0ROYSKT      FoDNBRZEVASAVN.        I.     MiSal- 

aldarbr0v  upp  til  trubotarskeiSi'S,  viS  s0guligun  rannsoknun.  By 
Jakob  Jakobsen.  With  four  plates.  Torshavn;  Jacobsen,  and 
Copenhagen ;  Prior.     1907. 

Members  who  heard  Pastor  Axel  Bergh's  recent  lecture  to  the  Club, 
not  to  say  those  who  have  visited  the  Faeroes,  will  join  in  their  thanks  to 
Dr.  Jakobsen  for  this  gift.  It  is  the  first  instalment  of  his  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  islands,  and  includes  all  the  pre-Reformation 
records,  of  which  the  most  important  are  the  laws  of  1298,  known  as 
"  Sey'SabraeviS  "  from  the  regulations  for  sheep-farmers  which  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  code.     These  are  prefaced  by  chapters  dealing  with 
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(i)  early  historical  notices,  other  than  the  well-known  Saga,  (2)  the 
Bishops  of  Kirkjubd,  and  (3)  the  MSS.  here  printed,  with  their  place- 
names  and  their  dialect.  This  last  shows  Old  Norse  in  the  first  stage  of 
its  transition  into  modern  Faeroese,  the  language  patriotically  used*  by 
Dr.  Jakobsen  for  his  present  work.  Among  much  interesting  matter  may 
be  noticed  the  proofs  of  close  connection  between  the  Faeroes  and  Shetland 
at  a  period  when  Shetland  was  politically  separated  from  Orkney  and 
practically  disappeared  from  British  history.  Photographic  facsimiles 
of  the  five  manuscripts  here  edited  add  to  the  value  of  a  work  which 
promises  to  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  study  of  Northern  history. 

W.  G.  C. 


Orkney  and  Shetland  Old-Lore.     Nos.   1-4,  1907.     London:  Printed 
for  the   Viking  Club.     Annual  Subscri-ption,  \os.   6d. 

The  first  four  numbers  of  "  Old-Lore  •'  appeared  during  the  past 
year,  and  we  may  claim  that  the  enterprise  stands  full}'-  justified. 
The  appearance  of  the  publication  has  been  hailed  with  unanimous 
praise  on  all  hands,  and  the  Editors  have  used  the  abundant  material 
which  they  found  awaiting  them  with  excellent  judgment.  The 
series  of  Records  contains  the  opening  parts  of  a  volume  of  docu- 
ments collected  by  Professor  A.  Taranger  in  Scotland  in  1906,  for 
insertion  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  "  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum." 
These  have  been  placed  by  the  Norwegian  Government  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Viking  Club  for  issue  in  the  "  Old-Lore  "  series,  on 
condition  that  they  are  printed  at  once.  They  are  valuable,  as 
showing  how  late  relations  between  Orkney  and  Shetland  and  their 
Norwegian  mother-land  were  maintained,  and  to  what  a  late  date 
the  "  Norn  "  tongue  continued  in  use.  The  documents  in  "  Norn  " 
have  been  translated  by  Dr.  Jon  Stefansson,  and  Professor  Taranger 
has  kindly  given  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnston  his  valuable  help  in  editing 
them.  Besides  these  the  April  and  July  numbers  contain  the  com- 
mencement of  a  volume  of  Shetland  Sasines.  The  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  Miscellany  referring  to  the  Viking  Age  (besides  Mr. 
Collingwood's  Legend  from  Fljotsdaela  Saga,  which  is  also  included 
in  this  number  of  the  Saga-Book)  are  Dr.  Stefansson's  papers  on 
"  l^iarne  Kolbeinsson,  the  Skald,  Bishop  of  Orkney,"  and  on  "  The 
Authorship  of  Orkneyinga  Saga,"  which  appeared  in  the  January 
and  April  numbers  respectively.  Dr.  Stefansson  gives  reasons  of 
considerable  weight  for  his  theory  that  Bishop  Biarne  was  the  author 
of  the  Saga.  The  notes  and  queries  also  contain  many  points  of 
interest  *to  students  of  the  period.  A  complete  list  of  contents  to 
'date  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  number. 

A.  F.  M. 
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^HE  Church  in  Orkney.  Annals  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Orkney 
from  1560.  History  of  the  U.  P.  Church  in  Orkney  until  1906. 
Episcopal  Church  from  1694.  Compiled  by  John  Smith. 
Kirkwall:    W.  R.  Mackintosh,  1907.     Price  45. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  done  good  service  to  the  annalists  of 
Church  history,  as  well  as  to  the  reading  public  in  general.  What  has 
been  laid  up  for  the  few  is  now  offered  to  the  many,  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  From  the  preface  we  learn  that  this  work  was  "  intended  to  give 
some  account  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  Orkney  during  the  last  346 
years,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation."  Mr.  Smith's  "  Introduction  " 
of  33  pages  is  well  written,  and  gives  the  reader  a  vivid  account  of  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  State  Church  during  those  centuries  of  its  existence. 
Of  course  the  "  Church"  here  goes  no  further  back  than  1560,  or  the  time 
of  transition  from  Popery  to  Protestantism.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
last  Bishop  of  the  Romish  Church  is  given,  showing  how  this  astute  leader 
managed  to  change  with  the  changing  times  and  secured  for  himself  and 
the  clergy  a  fat  portion  of  this  world's  goods.  At  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  1610,  James  Law  was  appointed  Bishop  of  the  islands, 
while  in  1638  again,  "In  Orkney  all  the  ministers  conformed  and 
subscribed  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and  secured  their  benefices." 
At  the  Restoration,  "  Presbytery  was  annulled,  and  Prelacy  revived,"  with 
this  result — "All  the  ministers  except  Mr.  Lennox  in  Kirkwall,  and  Mr. 
Murray  in  Sanday,  conformed  to  Episcopacy."  At  the  Revolution,  once  more 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  Presbyterianism  was  established  in  Scotland. 
In  Orkney  there  are  about  thirty  parishes,  and  Mr.  Smith  goes  over  each 
in  rotation,  giving  short  sketches  of  the  various  clergymen  who  have 
laboured  there.  In  this  way  he  can  tell  many  strange  stories  and  bring 
in  many  bits  of  information  which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  On  a  smaller 
scale  he  treats  of  the  various  ministers  connected  with  the  Secession 
Congregations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Episcopal  Churches.  Altogether 
the  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Church  history  of  these  islands. 

A.  G. 


>^ 


The   Young    Norsem.\n.      By   William    Erighty   Rands.     Illustrated 
by  M.  M.  Williams.     Lo?idon:  David  Nutt.     y.  6d. 

The  Editor  of  this  book,  which  is  a  re-issue  of  a  work  first  pub- 
lished some  forty  years  ago,  gives  in  a  note  at  the  end  the  following 
as  his  reasons  for  wishing  to  give  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  the 
opportunit}^  of  reading   it  : — 

It  gives  an  excellent  picture,  a  little  idealised  it  may  be,  of  the  young 
Northern  hero  at  the  end  of  the  Viking  Age,  when  Christianity  having 
conquered  Continental  Scandinavia  was  extending  its  sway  over  still  heathen 
Iceland,  and  it  re-tells  with  equal  sympathy  and  vigour  many  of  the  finest 
stories  of  the  Viking  Age,  stories  which  in  their  way  are  among  the  finest  in 
all  literature.     I  do  not  think  that  English  boys  and  girls  could  elsewhere 
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find  a  better  introduction  to  the  world  of  Asgard  and  the  gods,  and  of  the 
heroes  who,  believing  in  Odin  and  Thor,  sailed  every  sea  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  the  Euxine,  and  planted  their  settlements  on  every  shore  from 
Greenland  to  Sicily. 

This  praise  is  perhaps  a  little  overstrained,  but  we  are  disposed 
to  agree  in  the  main,  though  the  framework  of  the  story,  which  is 
founded  on  one  by  the  late  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque,  leaves  some- 
thing to  be  desired,  and  smacks  rather  of  German  romanticism  than 
of  the  Icelandic  Saga.  Certainly  the  passages  in  which  stories 
from  the  Eddas  and  Sagas  are  re-told  leave  little  ground  for  com- 
plaint, though  personally  we  think  it  impossible  for  any  modern 
writer  to  improve  on  the  originals.  We  have  observed  a  few  mis- 
prints, among  them  the  quaint  form  "  Freyga."  Is  this  due  to  a 
printer's  error,  or  to  the  author's  knowledge  that  the  goddesses 
Frigga  and  Freyja  have  probably  developed  out  of  a  single  original? 
The  illustrations  are  excellent,  and  the  artist  has  evidently  studied 
the  archaeology  of  the  Viking  Age. 

A.  F.  M. 


Bury  St.  Edmunds.     Notes  and  Impressions.     By  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukin- 
FiELD   AsTLEY^  M.A.,   LiTT.D.      London:   Elliot  Stock,    1907. 

This  booklet  is  mainly  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  Abbey  and  its 
history,  and  to  an  account  of  Abbot  Samson  and  his  biographer 
Jocelin  de  Brakelonde,  but  the  author  incidentally  adds  a  note  on 
"  St.  Edmund  the  King,"  dealing  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
king's  death  and  canonization,  and  the  historical  doubts  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  legend  of  his  martyrdom  at  Hoxne.  These  have  lately 
been  exhaustively  examined  by  Lord  Francis  Hervey  in  his  "Corolla 
Sancti  Edmundi."  Dr.  Astley  notes  the  destruction  of  the  town  and 
church  by  the  Danes  under  King  Sweyn  in  loio,  but  does  not  refer  to  the 
story  that  the  king  was  slain  by  the  martyred  King  Edmund  four  years 
later,  when  he  was  meaning  to  attack  the  town  a  second  time. 

A.  F.  M. 


Popular  Tales  from  the  Norse.  By  Sir  George  Webbe  Dasent. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Diffusion  of 
Popular  Tales.  London:  George  Routledge  and  Sons,  Ltd. 
{The  London  Library).     2s.  6d.   net. 

We  record  with  pleasure  the  appearance  of  a  cheap  edition  of  this 
standard  work.  The  value  of  it  does  not  need  to  be  pointed  out  in 
these  pages,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  it  has  taken  the  place  it  deserves 
in  the  popular  estimation. 

A.  F.  M. 
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Part   I. — The   Mythological   Poems. 

Icelandic     Text     and     English     rendering     in     parallel     columns. 


Edited  and  Translated  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  OLIVE  BRAY, 

Member  of  Council  of  the  Viking  Club. 

With  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD. 
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r  is  proposed  by  the  Council  of  the  Viking  Club  to  ssue,  as  the  second 
volume  of  the  'rranslation  Series,  an  English  version  of  the  Poetic  Edda, 
accompanied  by  the  Icelandic  text.  At  present  there  is  no  English  edition 
of  the  text  which  would  satisfy  the  latest  demands  of  scholars,  nor  any  English 
translation  both  adequate  and  easily  obtainable.  Since  the  version  by 
Benjamin  Thorpe  appeared  great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  critical  study 
of  the  Edda,  and  his  volume  is  now  scarce.  1  he  same  may  be  said,  though  in 
a  less  degree  of  the  text  and  translation  in  the  Corpus  Poeticicm  Boreale,  a 
costly  work  which,  published  many  years  ago,  does  not  contain  the  results  of 
recent  research,  nor  does  the  translation  there  given  aim  at  representing  with 
any  fulness  the  literary  character  of  the  original  poems. 

Seeing  the  great  importance  of  the  Edda,  as  the  source  of  almost  every- 
thing we  know  concerning  the  ancient  beliefs  of  the  Northern  nations,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  work  now  in  the  printer's  hands  will  be  found  useful  to  many 
who  desire  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from 
extracts  in  handbooks.  The  Icelandic  text  is  founded  on  the  latest  and  best 
editions,  and  the  translation  gives  a  close  rendering  of  the  original,  together 
with  an  attempt  to  present  its  poetical  form  in  a  readable  manner. 

The  volume  of  over  400  pages,  measuring  8|in.  by  6|in.,  will  comprise 
an  Introduction,  giving  an  account  and  criticism  of  each  poem,  followed  by 
Text  and  Translation  on  opposite  pages,  with  Notes,  Bibliography  and  Index. 

It  will  be  sold  to  Members  and  Hon.  Members  of  the  Viking  Club  at  10/6 
nett,  and  at  the  same  price  to  all  Subscribers  before  issue.  After  issue  the 
price  to  Non-members  will  be  raised  to  15s. 
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ORDER    FORM. 

To  Mr.  TITUS   WILSON, 

28,  lUGIIGATE, 

KENDAL. 
Please    enter   my  name   as    a   Subscriber  for  cop  of 

Miss    Bray's    "  POETIC   EDDA  "   at    10s.  6d.   a   copy,   for    which 
I  enclose  the  sum  of 

Name 

Address 
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No.  I,  Jan.,  1907.    Miscellany  : — Kirk   of  Ness   (illustration).  Objects 

and    Work    of   Series,  List    of   Subscribers,   Orkney    and    Shetland 

Societies,  and  the  following  articles : — 

Two  Jacobean  Sonnets  written  in  Orkney,  by  A.  Francis  Steuart. 

The  Odal  Families  of  Orkney,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

Dividing  Seaweed  100  Years  Ago,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Leask. 

Some  Old-time  Shetlandic  Wrecks,  by  R.  Stuart  Bruce. 
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JoN  Stefansson. 
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An  Orcadian  Battle,  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Leask. 

The    Authorship    of    Orkneyinga    Saga    (Second    Article),    by    J6n 

Stefansson. 

A  Legend  of  Shetland  from  Fljotsdaela  Saga  (Part   I.),  by  W.  G. 

COLLINGWOOD. 

Records: — Shetland  Sasines,  1623-24.     Price  3s. 
No.  3,  July,  1907.    Miscellany  : — The  Old  House  in  Gairsey  (illustration), 
Church  of  Sand  (illustration),  etc.,  and  the  following  article: — 
A    Legend    of    Shetland    from    Flj6tsdaela    Saga    (concluded),    by 

W.    G.    COLLINGWOOD. 

Records  : — Shetland  Sasines,  1624-25.     Price  3s. 
No.  4,  October,  1907.     Miscellany  : — Mill  near  Hillswick  (illustration), 

etc.,   and  the  following  articles: — 

Some  Old-time  Shetlandic  Wrecks  (Part  II.),  by  R.  Stuart  Bruce. 

Shipping  Peats  from  Orkney,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Leask. 

A  Note  on  an  Odal  family,  by  J.  Storer  Clouston. 

Records  :— Vol.  I.,  Part  II.,  1422-1538.     Price  ^s. 
No.   5,    January,  1908.       Miscellany  : — Noltland   Castle   (illustration), 

Subscribers,    1908,    Orkney  and   Shetland    Societies,    etc.,    and  the 

following  articles:— 

An  Adventure  of  the  Press  Gang  in  Shetland  in  1805,  by  Gilbert 

Goudie. 

The  Selkie  Wife,  by  J.  A.  Pottinger. 

Some  Old-time  Shetlandic  Wrecks,  (Part  III.),  by  R.  Stuart  Bruce. 

Orkney  Bonfires,  by  Magnus  Spence. 

Records  : — Vol.  III.,  Part  I.,  Orkney  Sasines,  1617-1618.    Price  3s. 
No.   6,  April,   1908.     Miscellany  :—Muness   Castle  (illustration),    etc., 

and  the  following  articles  :  — 

The  Ballad  of  Hildina,  with  illustration  of  Cottage  at  Landing-place, 

Foula,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 

Some  Old-time  Shetland  Wrecks  (Part  IV.),  by  R.  Stuart  Bruce. 

Bulliers,  by  J.  T.  Smith  Leask. 

Shetland  Phrase  and  Idiom  (Part  I.),  by  Jessie  M.  E.  Saxby. 

Orkney  and  Shetland  Records.     Vol.  I.,  Part  III.     Price  3s. 


Annual  Subscription,  10s.  6d. 

New  Subscribers  can  get  the  complete  set  of  numbers  issued  in  1907-8 
for  one  guinea. 

Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Club,  Mr.  A. 
Shaw  Mellor,  14,  Westbourne  Street,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W. 


Privately  Printed  Works  of  the  Club. 

SAGABOOK     (PROCEEDINGS). 

VOL.    I.    Containing  Proceedings,  etc.,  from  1892  to  1896,  and  the  following  Papers  in  full  :— 

1.  Part  1.    Whale  Hunting:  in  the  Shetiands,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Sandison. 

Pre-historic  Art  in  the  North,  by  J.  Romilly  Allen,'  F.S. A.Scot, 

The  Encroachment  o-f  the  Sea  and  the  Subsidence  of  Land  as  seen 

in  the  island  of  Sanday,  by  the  late  Walter  Traill  Dennison. 
The    Boar's    Head   Dinner   at  Oxford    and    a  Teutonic   8un-Qod,    by 

Karl  Blind. 
Qodhilda  de  Toni,  Wife  of  Baldwin  I.,  King:  of  Jerusalem,  and  her 

family  of  Toni  and  Limesy,  by  the  late  Hyde  Clarke. 

2.  Part  If.     Shetland  Folklore  and  the  Old  Faith  of  the  Scandinavians 

and  Teutons,  by  Karl  Blind. 
The  Vikings  in  Lakeland,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
A  Ramble  in  Iceland,  by  J.  S.  Phene,  LL.D.,etc.    (Illustrated.) 
Edda,  by  Eiri'kr  MAGNtJssoN,  M.A. 

3.  Partiii.  The  Norsemen  in  Shetland,  by  Gilbert  GouoiE.F.S.A.Scot.  (Illustrated.) 

A  Boat  Journey  to  Inari,  by  A.  H.  Cocks,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 

Illustrations   of  the   Sa&ras   from    Manks    Monuments,    by   P.  M.   C. 

Kermode,  F.S. a. Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Monuments  of  the  Island  of  Oeland,  by  Dr.  Hans  Hildebrand. 
VOL.  II.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  from  1897  to  1900,  and  the  following 
Papers  in  full : — 

4.  Part  I.    The  Norsemen  in  the  Hebrides,  by  Miss  A.  Goodrich-Freer. 

Chronicles  of  Hardang^er  1  a  Sketch  of  Old-World  Norway,  by  Major 

A.  F.  Mockler-Ferryman. 
Norse  Place-Names  in  Gower  (Glamorgranshire),   by  Alex.  G.  Moffat. 

(Illustrated.)     Out  of  print. 

6.    Part  II.    Ethandune,  A.D.  878,  King:  Alfred's  Campaign  from  Athelneyi 

by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Earliest  Traveller  to  the  High  North,  by  Karl  Blind. 
The  Revival  of  Old   Northern  Life  in  Denmark,  by  Pastor  A.  V.  Storm. 

6.  Part  III.     King  Eirik  of  York,  by  W,  G.  Collingwood   M.A. 

The   Norse-Lay  of  Wayland   (Volundarkvitha),   and   its   relation    to 

English    Tradition,    by   Prof.  Sophus  Bugge.     (Illustrated.) 
Early  History  and   Monuments  of  Jutland    and    Sleswick,  by  Pastor 

A.  V.  Storm.    (Illustrated.) 
On  a  Passage  of  "Sonar  Torek"    in    "Egil's  Saga,"   by   Rev.    W.   C. 

Green,  M.A. 
The    Conversion    of    Iceland    to    Christianity,    A.D.   1000,    by   EiRfxR 

Magnusson,  M.A. 
Nine  Men's  Morris:  an  old  Viking  Game,  by  A.  R.  Goddard.    (Illustrated). 
VOL.  III.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  from  1901  to  1903,  and  the  following 
Papers  in  full : — 

7.  Part    I.     The  Vikings  :  Traces  of  their   Folklore  in   the  Lincolnshire 

Marshes,  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Heanley,  M.A. 
The  Features  of  the  Advance  of  the  Study  of  Danish  Archaeology 

in  the  Last  Decades,  by  Dr.  W.   Dreyer.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Balder  Myth,  and  Some  English  Poets,  by  Mrs.  Clare  Jerrold. 

8.  Part  II.     Palnatoki  in  South  Wales,  by  Alex.  G.  Moffat,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 

The  Round  Church  and  Earl's  Bu  of  Orphir,  Orkney,  by  A.  W.  Johnston 

F.S. A.Scot.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Anthropological  Evidences  of  the  Relations  between  the  Races 

of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  by  J.  Gray,  B.Sc.    (Illustrated.) 
Irish  Episodes  in  Icelandic  Literature,  by  Eleanor  Hull. 

9.  Part  III.    The  Danish  Camp  on  the  Ouse,  near  Bedford,  by  A.  R.  Goddard, 

B.A.  (Illustrated.) 
Some  Notes  on  the  Norsemen    in   Arg^yllshire   and   on    the    Clyde, 

by  R.  L.  Bremner,  M.A.,  B.L.    (Illustrated.) 
Discovery     of     a    Pre-historic    Sun-Chariot    in     Denmark,    by    Karl 

Blind.    (Illustrated.^ 
The  Saga  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.R.C.S. 
The  Norsemen  in  Uist  Folklore,  by  the  Rev.  Allan  McDonald. 
Maeshow    and  the  Standing  Stones   of  Stenness  :  Their  Age  and 

Purpose,  by  Magnus  Spence.    (Illustrated.) 
Stone  Circles,  and  other  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of  Great  Britain, 

by  A.  L.  Lewis.    (Illustrated.) 
The  Lay  of  Thrym,  translated  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Barmby. 
'      Survey  of  Orkneyan  Place-Names,  by  A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot. 
VOL.  IV.     Containing  Proceedings,   District   Reports,    etc.,  during   1904  and   1905,  and  the 
following  Papers  in  full : — 

10.  Part  I.    Research,  Inaugural  Address,  by  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.,  President. 

Some  Anthropological  Notes  from  Orkney,  by  M.  Mackenzie  Charleson, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.Scot.     (Illustrated.) 
On  the  Place  Name  Wetwang,  by  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Traces  of  Danish  Conquest  and  Settlement  in  Cambridgeshire,  by 

E.  Hailstone,  F.R.Hist.S.    (With  Map.) 


10.    VOL.  IV.,  Part  I  (continued.) 

The  Danes  in  Cambridgreshire,  by  Rev.  J.  W.  E.  Conybeare. 
Scandinavian  iWlotifs  in  Ang:lo-8axon  and  Norman  Ornannentation» 

by  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield  Astley,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.R.S.L.     (Illustrated.) 
Kins  Wiliiann  the  WancCercr,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A. 
Siiipbuiiding:   and    Nautical  Terms   of  Old    in  the   North,  by  EmfKR 

MagniJsson,  M.A. 
11.    Part   II.     The   Oldest   Known   List   of  Scandinavian   Names,  by  J6n 

Stefansson,  Ph.D. 
Notes  on  the  Danework,  by  H.  A.  KjiER,  M.A.    (Illustrated.) 
Ship-Suriais,  by  Haakon  Schetelig. 

Notes  on  some  Icelandic  Churches,  by  Mrs.  Disney  Leith.    (Illustrated.) 
Homer  and  Beowulf,  by  Professor  J.  Wight-Duff,  M.A. 
Review  of  "Orig^ines  Isiandicae,"  by  EirIkk  Magnt^sson,  M.A. 

12.  VOL.  v..  Part  I.    Containing  Proceedings,  District  Reports,  etc.,  for  1906,  and  the  follow- 

ing Papers  in  full : — 

The  Life  of  Bishop  Gudmund  Arason,  by  Professor  W.  P. 'Ker,  M.A. 

Qringolet,  Qawain's  Horse,  by  Professor  I,  Gollancz,  Litt.D. 

Some    Illustrations    of  the    Archseology    of    the    Vikingr     Age    in 

Eng^land,  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President  (Illustrated). 
Tradition  and  Folklore  of  the  Quantocks,  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler,  M.A., 

M.R.C.S. 
Northern  Folksong's:    Danish,  Icelandic,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish, 

bv  Svbinbjorn  Sveinbiornsson  (With  Musical  Illustrations). 
Ship-Burial  at  Kiloran  Bay,  Colonsay,  Scotland,  by  Haakon  Schetelig. 

13.  Part  II.    Notes   on    Danes'   Skins,  by  H.   St.  G.  Gray,  Hon.  Corresponding 

Member  (with  Plate.) 

A  Newfly  Found  Inscription  from  the  Brodgar  Circle,  by  Magnus  Olsen. 

Hon.  Corresponding  Member.    (Illustrated.) 
A    Shetland     Legend    from      Flj6t8dsela    Saga,     by    Professor    W.    G. 

Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  President,  1905-7- 
Western  Influence  on  the  Earliest  Viking  Settlers,  by  Jon  Stefansson, 

Ph.D.,  Vice-President. 
Notes  on  a  Decorated  Bucket  from  the  Oseberg    Find,  by  Professor 

Gabriel  Gustafson,  Hon.  Life  Member  (with  two  Plates.) 
The  Last  of  the  Icelandic  Commonwealth,  Part  I,  by  Eirikr  Magnusson, 

M.A.,  Vice-President. 
Iceland  and  the  Humanities,  Inaugural  Address,  by  Professor  W.  P. 

The  Viking  Raft  or  Pontoon  Bridge,  discovered  at  QIamf  ord-Brigg, 

N.  Lines.,  by  Rev.  Alfred  Hunt,  M.A.   (Illustrated.) 
The  Gael  and  the  Gall:   Notes  on  the  Social  Condition  of  Ireland 
during  the  Norse   Period,  by  Eleanor  Hull,  Hon.   Secretary,   Irish  Texts 
,      Society. 

N.B. — Saga'Book  Nos.  12  &  13  will  be  issued  gratis  to  Members  elected  in  1908. 
Pnc«.— Back  numbers  may  be  had  at  10/-  each,  except  Nos.  i  and  3,  which  are  very  scarce 
and  only  sold  with  complete  set  (at  £1  each  number.)    No.  4  is  out  of  print. 


EXTRA    SERIES. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  1892.  "Birds  of  Omen  in  Shetland,"  by  Jessie 
M.  E.  Saxby,  with  "Notes  on  the  Folklore  of  the  Raven  and  Owl,"  by  W.  A. 

Clouston.     Out  of  print. 
RUINS    OF    THE   SAGA-TIME    IN     ICELAND,    by    Thorsteinn    Erlingsson,    with 
Introduction  and  Appendix  by  F.  T.  Norris  and  J6n  Stefansson,  Ph.D.    (Illustrated.) 
112  pp.,  los.      Presented  to  the  Club  by  Miss  Cornelia  Horsford,  at  whose  expense  the 
survey  was  made. 

TRANSLATION     SERIES. 

Vol.  I.  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Cormac  the  Skald."  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  of  Kormak's  Saga  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  and  Jon  Stefansson, 
Ph. p.,  with  24  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood.    1902.    6s. 6d. 

READY    SHORTLY. 

Vol.   II.     The   Elder  or   Poetic   Edda,   commonly    known    as   Ssemund's 

Edda.     Part    I.,    The    Mythological    Poems.     Icelandic  text  and   English 

rendering.    Edited  and  Translated,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Olive  Bray,  with 

Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  F.S.A.    ios.6d.  net  to  Subscribers  before  issue. 


ORKNEY   AND  SHETLAND  OLD-LORE.     A  quarterly  publication  of  Miscellany  and 
Records,  los.  6d.  a  year.    See  contents  of  Nos.  r  to  6  within. 

REVIEW    OP    "ORIQINES    ISLANOICAE."      A    few   separate   copies    of   Mr.    EirIkr 

MAGNtJssoN's  revision  of  the  English  version  of  "  Landnamaboc  "  and  "  Libellus 
Islandorum  "  have  been  separately  printed  for  the  benefit  of  possessors  of  the  original. 
Price  2s. 

LIBRARY  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  VIKING  CLUB.     6d. 


The  Set  of  Saga-Books,  Nos.  1-3  and  5-11  (Nos.  12  &  13  are  presented  gratis  to  Members 

elected  in  1908),  Extra  Series,  Ruins  of  the  Saga-Time  in  Iceland,  and  Translation  Series,  Vol.  I. 

{£6  i6s.  6d.),  if  taken  together,  may  be  had  for  the  reduced  sum  of  £6  6s. 

To  be  had,  by  Members  of  the  Club,  from  the  Hon.  Librarian.     All  Prices  are  Post  Free, 
Books  on  Northern  subjects  may  be  had  by  members  at  Special  Prices.    Lists  are  issued 

periodically,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Librarian,  A.  W.  Johnston,  59,   Oakley  Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
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Viking  Club. 

Societi?  for  IRortbern  IReeearcb. 


THE   CLUB  is  founded  as  a  Society  for  all  interested  in  the 
North  and  its  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  Subscription  is  lo/-  a  year,  and  the  Entrance  Fee  ii/-, 
or  ;^io  for  Life  Membership.  The  Saga-Book  (Proceedings)  and 
occasional  extra  publications  are  issued  gratis  to  Members. 

The  Council,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  Members,  has 
the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Club.     No  liabilities  are  incurred  beyond  the  funds  in  hand. 

To  Country  and  Foreign  Members. — The  whole  funds  are, 
in  effect,  devoted  to  the  Publications.  Very  little  expense  is  in- 
curred by  Meetings,  which  are  indispensable  for  procuring,  reading, 
and  discussing  Papers,  so  that  Country  Members  really  participate 
in  the  full  benefits  of  the  Club. 

Enlisting  New  Members. — The  working  expenses  of  the  Club 
remain  practically  the  same  for  any  number  of  Members,  so  that 
all  new  Subscriptions  gained  go  to  enlarge  the  Publications. 
Members  and  others  interested  in  Northern  Studies  are  therefore 
requested  to  introduce  new  Members,  and  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  of  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Club  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  29,  Ashburnham 
Mansions,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  proposed  means  by  which  the  Club  aims  at  promoting  its 
objects  are,  briefly,  by  : — 

(i)  Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  Papers  on  Northern  history,  literature, 
music,  art,  archaeology,  language,  folklore,  and  anthropology ; 

(2)  Publication  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Saga- Book  of  the  Club ; 

(3)  Formation  of  a   Library   of   Books,   MSS.,  maps,  etc.,  relating  to 

Northern  History  and  Antiquities; 

(4)  Encouraging  the  transcription  and  publication  of  original  documents 

relating  to  Northern  history,  etc.,  and  the  translation  of  Sagas 
and  other  works  on  Northern  subjects ; 

(5)  Exhibition  of  Northern  antiquities  ; 

(6)  Social  Gatherings,  etc. 

Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  April,  in  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Rooms,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  The  Annual 
Dinner  takes  place  in  June,*  and  occasional  summer  visits  are 
made  to  places  of  Northern  interest. 

*  This  year  on  July  ist. 


The  Council  of  the  Viking  Club  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
statements  or  opinions  appearing  in  papers  in  the  Saga- Book,  the  Authors 
alone  being  answerable  for  the  same. 


The  Honorary  Editors  have  pleasure  in 
recording  the  Vote  of  Thanks  tendered  to  the 
late  Honorary  Editor,  Mr.  A.  F.  MAJOR,  by 
the  Council  of  the  Viking  Club,  on  his  resigna- 
tion,  April,    1909. 


REPORTS    OF   THE   PROCEEDINGS   AT    THE 
MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB. 


SIXTEENTH    SESSION,     1908. 


MEETING,  JANUARY  31ST. 
Professor  I.  Gollancz,  Litt.D.  (Vice-President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  — 

"  The  First  Christian  Martyr  in  Russia,"  by  Francis 
P.  Marchant,  printed  on  pp.  28-30. 

"  The  Vikings  in  Spain  :  From  Arabic  (Moorish)  and 
Spanish  Sources,"  by  Jon  Stefansson,  Ph.D.,  Vice- 
President,  printed  on  pp.  31-46. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  A.  F.  Major, 
Miss  Keith  Dowding,  Miss  Pochin,  Mr.  Marchant,  Mr. 
Emslie,  and  Mr.  Roland  S:t  Clair  took  part. 


MEETING,  FEBRUARY  28TH. 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read:  — 

'*  On  the  Sites  of  Three  '  Danish  '  Camps  £.nd  an 
Anglian  Burying-Ground  in  East  Anglia, "  by  Bellerby 
Lowerison,  Hon.  District  Secretary,  Norfolk,  printed 
on  pp.  47-58.  Mr.  A.  F.  Major  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Chater 
took  part  in  the  discussion. 

''  Brunanburh  and  Vinhei^^  in  Ingulfs  Chronicle 
and  Egil's  Saga,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler, 
M.R.C.S.,  Hon.  District  Secretary,  Somerset,  printed 
on  pp.  59-67.  In  the  discussion  which  followed 
Professor  Ker,  Mr.  Bellerby  Lowerison,  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Major  took  part. 

A 
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MEETING,    MARCH    2oth. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  M.A.  (President),  in  ihe  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  St.  George  Gray,  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Curator,  Somersetshire  Archgeological  and  Natural 
History  Society,  and  Hon.  Corresponding  Mennber, 
Viking  Club,  read  a  Report  on  the  Excavations  at  Wick 
Barrow,  Stoke  Courcy,  Somerset,  in  which  he  described 
the  result  of  the  work  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  two  Societies  in  April  and  September,  1907.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  local  stone  and  earth,  com- 
pactly piled,  and  averaged  84  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  with  a  height  of  9  feet.  Within  this  was  found 
a  circular  dry-stone  wall,  well  built  of  lias  slabs,  averaging 

3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  and  enclosing  a  space  27  feet 
in  diameter.  The  wall  rested  on  an  apparently  natural 
bed  of  clay  overlying  the  lias  rock,  and  ihe  space  within 
it  was  filled  in  with  compact  earth  and  stones  of  the 
same  character  as  the  rest  of  the  mound.  At  about  the 
level  of  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  within  its  circumference, 
were  found  three  contracted  interments,  each  accom- 
panied by  typical  Early  Bronze  Age  drinking-vessels. 
Measurements  of  the  bones  also  afforded  evidence  that 
the  individuals  had  belonged  to  a  mixed  Neolithic  and 
Early  Bronze  Age  race.  Besides  the  pottery,  a  very  fine 
flint  knife-dagger  and  a  small  flint  knite  were  found  with 
one  of  the  skeletons,  while  another  was  accompanied 
by  four  flint  scrapers,  a  flint  knife,  and  a  polishing-stone. 
A  mixed  pile  of  bones  was  also  found,  belonging 
apparently  to  some  five  adults  and  one  child,  fragments 
of  a  skull  among  them  bearing  the  impression  of  a  woven 
fabric  as  if  from  being  wrapped  up  in  some  kind  of  cloth. 
The  main  interment  which  the  explorers  expected  to  find 
within  the  walled  enclosure  had  disappeared,  and  the 
evidence  showed  that  at  some  earlier  period  the  mound 
had  been  dug  into  from  the  top  and  the  central  inter- 
ment rifled.  But  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure, 
and  about  a  foot  above  the  old  surface  line,  a  piece  of  a 
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Roman  mortarium  was  discovered,  while  close  to  it,  and 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  level,  was  a  "  third 
brass"  coin  of  Constantine  I.,  struck  about  A.D.  335-337 
at  Lugdunum.  After  carefully  reviewing  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  only  conclusion  the  explorers  could  arrive 
at  was  that  the  opening  of  the  barrow  had  taken  place 
during  the  Roman  period.  The  circular  wall  within  the 
mound  is  a  very  rare  feature  in  British  barrows,  the 
closest,  if  not  the  only,  parallel  known  bein^^  apparently 
the  so-called  *'  horned  "  cairn  at  Ormiegill  in  Caithness. 
Barrows  surrounded  outside,  or  near  the  outside,  with 
facing  walls  are  somewhat  more  common,  as  at  Nether 
Swell,  Eyford  and  Upper  Swell  in  Gloucestershire, 
Mining  Low  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  great  barrow  at 
Newgrange,  Co.  Meath.  Similar  constructions  have 
been  found  in  both  Denmark  and  Norway.  A  long 
barrow  at  Asbo,  in  the  parish  of  Baekke,  Ribe  County, 
Jutland,  was  encircled  by  a  regularly  built  stone  wall. 
When  found  this  was  covered  by  the  earth  composing 
the  howe,  but  the  covering  was  slight,  and  the  wall  may 
have  originally  been  visible.  Within  the  wall  in  the 
centre  of  the  howe  was  a  grave  covered  by  an  oblong 
heap  of  stones,  which  had  held  an  unburnt  burial.  The 
only  relic  found  was  a  little  gold  ring  covered  by  gold 
thread  twisted  spirally.  This  grave  dates  from  the 
Early  Bronze  Age,  but  from  near  the  end  of  that  period. 
Similar  less  regular  circles  constructed  of  stones  are  not 
uncommon  in  Denmark,  and  they  are  generally  covered 
with  earth.  None  of  these  Danish  walls,  however,  are 
so  high  as  the  retaining-wall  in  Wick  Barrow,  and  as  a 
rule  they  are  much  more  roughly  built  and  of  much 
larger  stones.  An  instance  from  Norway  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  A.  Lorange,  then  curator  of  the  Bergen  Museum, 
in  1879,  in  a  large  tumulus  called  "  Melhaug,"  at  Sole  in 
the  district  of  Jaederen.  Here  the  wall  was  some  13  feet 
within  the  tumulus,  and  averaged  about  ^^  feet  in  height 
and  nearly  10  feet  in  breadth.  It  was  built  of  stones  on 
the  ground  level,  and  made  a  circular  enclosure  round 
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the  central  part  of  the  mound,  precisely  as  at  Wick. 
There  was  a  grave  chamber  of  stone  within  the  enclosure 
and  a  similar  grave  in  the  wall,  both  containing  burials 
of  the  Early  Bronze  Age.  There  was  also  a  small  cist 
in  the  wall  containing  cremated  bones  and  a  knife,  pin 
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PLAN   AND   SECTION   OF    "  MELHAUG,"   SOLE,   J.4':DR:REN,    NORWAY. 

Information  about  the  mounds  in  Denmark  and  Norway  was  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  A. 
Kjaer  and  Dr.  H.  Schetelig,  and  the  Illustrations  reproduced  by  permission  of  Dr. 
Sophus  Muller  aud  Herr  Jens  Holmboe. 

and  arrow-head  of  bronze.  Professor  G.  Gustafson  has 
also  found  in  the  interior  of  a  barrow  in  Jaederen  an 
enclosure  of  stone  slabs  set  on  edge  surrounding  an 
Early  Bronze  Age  interment. 
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In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  President,  Mr. 
J.  Harris  Stone  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Major  took  part. 

The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  many  lantern  slides 
from  photographs  taken  during  the  excavations,  and  the 
drinking-vessels  and  other  finds  were  exhibited,  together 
with  a  sectional  model  of  the  barrow,  showing  the 
walled  enclosure,  constructed  by  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Whistler. 


MEETING,  MARCH  27TH. 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Allen  Mawer,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Ragnar 
Lothbrok  and  his  Sons,"  which  is  printed  on  pp.  68-89. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull, 
Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Marchant  took  part. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING,  MAY  ist. 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  on  Friday,  May  ist,  at  8  p.m.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  Statement  of 
Accounts  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  were  laid 
before  the  meeting  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Club  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected. 

Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson,  M.A.,  Hon.  Life  Member 
and  Hon.  Vice-President,  then  read  the  second  part  of 
his  paper  on  "  The  Last  of  the  Icelandic  Common- 
wealth," which  is  printed  on  pp.  90-122.  Part  I.  will 
be  found  in  the  last  number  of  the  Saga-Book. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  President 
made  a  few  remarks,  to  wdiich  Mr.  E.  Magnusson 
replied. 


r  VIKING  CONCERT,  May  7TH. 

His  Excellency,  M.  de  Bille,    the    Danish    Minister, 
was  present  at  the  Viking  Concert,  which  was  held  at 
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the  Steinway  Hall,  on  Thursday,  May  7th,  at  8  p.m., 
under  the  honorary  direction,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W. 
Johnston,  Chairman  of  Council  and  Hon.  Secretary,  in 
which  the  following  artistes  took  part: — Miss 
Rodolfa  Llombino,  soprano;  Mr.  W.  A.  Peterkin, 
bass;  Mr.  A.  C.  Handley  Davies,  violinist;  Miss 
Adelaide  Dodgson,  pianist ;  and  a  select  choir  arranged 
by  Mr.  Jack  Morgan.  The  concert  opened  with  the 
Danish  National  Anthem,  and  the  principal  item  on 
the  programme  was  the  rendering  by  the  Select  Choir 
of  a  Cyclus  of  Odes  (composed  in  honour  of  the  visit 
of  H.M.  the  King  of  Denmark  to  Iceland  in  1907)  by 
Sveinbjorn  Sveinbjornsson,  Kt.,  Dbrg.  The  Ice- 
landic words  of  the  Odes  are  by  I>orsteinn  Gislason,  but 
the  Odes  were  sung  in  English. 

SUMMARY   OF   ODES. 
[a)  "Welcome  to  Iceland.     Chorus,  Contralto  and  Tenor  Solos. 

The  King  is  bid  welcome,  and  expression  is  given  to  the  joy  which  the 
Icelandic  people  feel  in  his  having  honoured  their  country  with  his 
presence.  In  the  second  and  following  verses  Fjallkonan  (the  Mountain 
Queen,  emblem  of  Iceland)  is  made  to  welcome  the  King. 

(6)  Dana  Gramur  (King  of  Denmark).     Tenor  Solo  and  Chorus. 

An  address  to  the  King,  who  is  asked  to  listen  to  the  ancient  tongue.  In 
the  Solo  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  warlike  spirit  of  older  times 
and  the  more  peaceful  tendencies  of  the  present  day.  In  the  third  verse 
mention  is  made  of  the  late  King  which  is  followed  by  a  chorus  of  praise 
and  welcome. 

{c)  DanmerkurljoS  (Ode  to  Denmark).     Soprano  Solo  and  Chorus. 

Ode  to  Denmark,  founded  on  one  of  the  best  known  Danish  National 
songs,  which  is  used  as  a  Canto  Fermo,  and  sung  in  Danish. 

{d)  Heilir  Fra^ndur  (Hail  Kinsmen).     Duet  for  two  Basses. 

Ode  to  the  Danish  Members  of  Parliament,  who,  with  the  King,  were  the 
guests  of  Iceland. 

{e)  Brotherhood  of  the  Four  Northern  Nations.     Chorus. 

The  sentiment  of  Brotherhood  between  the  four  Northern  Nations,  who, 
like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  are  sprung  from  the  same  root. 

The   Select   Choir.         Accompanied  by  the  Composer. 

The  other  items  were 

Songs  ..  ..         "Autumn"  ..  Lanze-Miiller 

"I  Love  Thee"  ..  ..  Grieg 

*'  Swedish  Folksong  "     Arranged  by  Dannstrom 
Miss  Rodolfa  Llombino. 
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Song  ..  "The  Viking's  Grave"    Sveinhjorn  Sveinhjornsson 

Mr.   VV.  A.  Peterkin. 
Accompanied  by  the  Compose f. 

Violin  Solo    ..  ..       "  Capriccio "  ..  ..  Gade 

Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  in  G.  Op.  13      ..  ..  Grieg 

Lento,  Allegro  and  Allegro  Vivace. 

Allegretto  tranquillo. 

Allegro  animato. 
Miss  Adelaide  Dodgson  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Handley-Davies. 

Part  Song     ..  ..        "Iceland"  Sveinhjorn  Sveinhjornsson 

Part  Song     . .      "  The  Hardy  Norseman's  House  of  Yore  "  Pearsall 

The  Select  Choir. 
Soprani — Master  Leslie  Cole,    Miss  K.  Price  Price. 
Contralti — Miss  Constance  M.  Smith,    Mrs.  M.  Hughes. 
Tenori— Mr.  Albert  A.  Maiden,    Mr.  Walter  Carr. 
Bassi — Mr.  Jack  Morgan,    Mr,  Gilbert  Lawson. 
National  Anthem— God  Save  the  King. 


ANNUAL  DINNER,  JUNE  26th. 

The  Annual  Dinner  was  held  at  the  Trocadero 
Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  on  Friday,  June  26th,  at  7.45 
p.m..  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Vice-Presidents  were  Professor  I.  Gollancz, 
Litt.D.,  ]\Iiss  S.  C.  Riicker,  Mr.  H.  L.  Braekstad, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  LL.D., 
librarian  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mrs.  Gosse, 
were  the  guests  of  the  evening.  About  forty-nine 
members  and  guests  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  among 
those  present  were  Miss  Eleanor  Hull,  Miss  E. 
Constance  Jones,  Principal  of  Girton  College,  and  all 
the  principal  officers  of  the  Club.  The  President  pro- 
posed the  toast  of  "The  Guests."  Mr.  Gosse,  in 
responding,  reminded  those  present  that  it  was  not  till 
1873  that  the  then  Master  of  the  Rolls  (Sir  J.  Romilly) 
published  the  first  English  translation  of  the  "  Orkney 
Saga."  It  was  by  the  publication  of  that  translation 
Xhat  the  speaker  was  first  led  to  the  study  of  Northern 
history.  That  was,  he  said,  the  book  of  the  Earls  of 
Orkney,  who  were  the  very  Vikings  "  par  excellence," 
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people  on  whom  the  imagination  loved  to  brood,  who 
had  departed  from  the  Norwegian  tyranny,  and  set 
up  in  Orkney  their  own  wild  internecine  life.  He 
hoped  that  the  Club  would  not  become  so  learned  as  to 
penetrate  all  the  mysteries  that  hung  over  that  period. 
Let  them  not,  he  pleaded,  take  away  the  bloom.  Let 
them  leave  us  the  conception  that  these  people  wore 
golden  helmets  and  spoke  in  lyric  poetry,  and  were 
really  like  the  pictures  painted  by  the  late  Sir  Noel 
Paton.  Antiquarians  should  remember  that  if  we  knew 
everything  we  should  believe  in  nothing.  It  was  the 
mystery  of  ignorance,  the  hope  of  finding  what  never 
would  be  found,  which  kept  alive  the  light  of  imagina- 
tion. The  history  of  Orkney,  the  Saga  of  Orkney,  was 
almost  the  most  moving  and  exciting  of  all  the  archaic 
histories  of  the  Empire;  and  the  energies  that  had  been 
kept  alive  there  for  1300  years  showed  what  had  been 
the  vigour  and  the  importance  of  our  composite  race. 

Mr.  Albany  F.  Major,  Hon.  Editor,  proposed  the 
toast  to  the  Club,  to  which  the  President  replied. 

During  the  evening  a  selection  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  was  performed  by  Miss  Ivy  Angove, 
violinist,  Mr.  Jack  Morgan,  vocalist,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Popham,  pianist. 


SPECIAL  GENERAL  lAIEETING,  November  2oth. 
Mr.  Albany  F.  Major  (Hon.  Editor),  in  the  Chair. 

The  Law  Book,  as  revised  by  Council,  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Special  General  Meeting, 
and  has  been  issued  to  all  members. 

Mr.  Edward  Lovett,  F.R.H.S.,  Member  of  the  Folk- 
Lore  Society,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Origin,  Folk- 
Lore,  and  History  of  the  Child's  Doll,"  with  lantern 
illustrations,  in  which  he  said  that  the  child's  doll  is, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world,  so  mixed  up  with  symbolism 
and  ceremonial,  that  it  seems  more  than  possible  that, 
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as  a  toy,  it  emanated  from  somethinp^  analagous  to  the 
religious  motive,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  game  toys 
in  use  in  the  present  day.  In  some  countries,  indeed, 
the  transition  from  the  ceremonial  doll  to  the  child's 
toy  doll  is  direct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dolls  of  the  Moqui 
Indians  of  Arizona,  whilst  the  dolls  of  Malta  are  still 
called  by  Saints'  names.  Again,  Christmas  dolls 
represent,  especially  on  the  Continent,  St.  Nicholas  in 
various  forms,  as  well  as  Ruprecht.  This  type,  again, 
has  given  place  to  the  Christ  child  as  a  Christmas  doll, 
not  only  in  Germany,  but  even  in  Yorkshire. 

Dolls,  as  symbols,  are  much  in  evidence.  As  a  sur- 
vival of  the  human  sacrifice,  a  doll  was  thrown  into  the 
Nile  to  propitiate  the  Nile  god  for  a  "  Good  Nile." 
A  similar  illustration  is  the  discovery  of  doll  figures 
below  the  foundation  of  houses,  a  survival  of  the  human 
sacrifice  to  propitiate  the  earth  god. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  use  of  dolls  in  witch- 
craft existed  about  eighty  years  ago  in  Somersetshire  ! 
When  two  peasants  had  a  deadly  quarrel,  the  aggrieved 
party  would  buy  a  common  wax  doll,  which  he  regarded 
as  representing  his  enem}'.  Into  this  doll  he  stuck 
pins,  but  not  into  a  vital  part.  This  would  cause 
grievous  pains  to  the  aggressor,  who,  of  course,  had 
been  made  aware  of  the  act  of  witchcraft.  As  a  last 
resort,  the  wax  doll  was  placed  in  the  chimney,  w^here, 
by  melting,  it  w^ould  cause  the  person  it  represented,  to 
w'aste  away.  In  the  meantime  the  terrified  victims 
would  consult  the  local  wizard,  and  "  for  a  considera- 
tion "  the  latter  would  remove  the  spell. 

As  marionettes,  dolls  may  be  found  not  only  all  over 
Europe,  but  in  China,  Japan,  India,  Africa,  and  other 
places.  The  details  of  the  performance  vary  consider- 
ably, but  the  general  idea  of  some  form  of  moral  repre- 
sentation is  practically  the  same.  Instances  in  which 
a  doll  figure  acts  as  the  receptacle  of  the  spirit,  or  part 
of  it,  of  a  dead  man,  exist  in  such  widely  separated 
places   as    China,    New    Guinea,    and    Central    Africa. 
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In  short,  there  is  far  more  in  the  simple  child's  doll  than 
is  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy.  . 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  remarks,  to  which  Mr. 
Lovett  replied. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the  Chairman,  i\Ir. 
A.  W.  Johnston,  and  the  lecturer  took  part. 

^^^.Mr.  Lovett  will  be  very  grateful  if  any  readers 
of  the  Saga-Book  can  supply  him  with  instances  from 
Scandinavian  countries  in  ancient  or  modern  times 
showing  similar  uses  of  or  ideas  respecting  the  child's 
doll. 


MEETING,  December  iith. 
Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.  (President),  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  paper  was  read,  and  is  printed  on 
pp.  123-161  :  — 

"  A  Scandinavian  Ship  Burial  in  Brittany,"  by  P. 
du  Chatellier  and  L.  Le  Pontois. 

The  President,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  and  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johnston  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 


SEAFARING     AND    SHIPPING     DURING 
THE    VIKING    AGES. 

By  Prof.  ALEXANDER  BUGGE,  Hon.  Life  Member. 


THE  Norwegians  are  still  a  seafaring"  nation.  The 
long  coast,  with  the  many  fiords  and  thousands 
of  islands,  foster  boys  who,  from  their  earliest 
childhood,  are  accustomed  to  the  sea  and,  when  grow- 
ing up,  become  hardy  seamen.  But  shipping  is  not  of 
recent  date  in  Norway.  The  annals  of  English  trade  and 
commerce  wdll  tell  you  that  during  the  mediaeval  ages, 
before  the  Hanseatic  League  got  the  upper  hand  of  the 
other  northern  trading  nations,  Norwegian  ships  every 
year  used  to  sail  to  Grimsby,  Boston,  King's  Lynn,  and 
other  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  England.'  And  the 
further  we  go  back  in  history  the  more  we  see  that  the 
Norwegians  and  the  other  Scandinavian  peoples — 
Danes,  Swedes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Gotland — were 
the  principal  seafaring  nations  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  Museum  of  Antiquities  of  Christiania  preserves 
some  wonderful  specimens  of  ships  from  the  Viking 
Ages,  i.e.y  from  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  especially 
the  Gokstad  and  the  Oseberg  Ships.  The  Gokstad 
ship  is,  though  rather  small,  a  perfect  Viking  ship,  and 
shows  what  a  high  degree  of  perfection  the  art  of  ship- 
building had  already  reached  in  those  olden  times. 

The  chief  claim  to  a  place  of  honour  for  Northmen  in 
mediaeval  history  is  indeed  not  only  the  Eddie  Poems 
and  the  Sagas,  but  what  they  have  done  for  the  opening 
up  of  trade  and  shipping  on  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic. 

1  We  learn  this  from  the  Customs  Rolls  in  the  Public  Record  Office, 
London,  which  are   to  be  published  in '*  Diplomatarium  Norvegicum, 
Vol.  xix. 
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European  commerce  and  economic  life  have  never 
been  at  a  lower  ebb  than  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  more  especially  of  his  successors  in  the  gth  century. 
Never  has  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  money  been  so 
high  and  the  price  of  commodities  so  low.  In  England^ 
as  well  as  in  France  and  Germany,  there  was  no  native 
class  of  merchants.  The  merchant  had  no  fixed  home  ; 
he  was  a  stroller,  and  mostly  a  foreigner,  a  Jew,  a  Greek,, 
or  a  Syrian — or,  later  on,  an  Italian.  The  Syrians, 
especially,  were  the  great  merchants,  and  especially  the 
money  merchants,  of  the  epoch  of  the  ]\Ierovings.  At 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  they  had  already 
established  themselves  in  all  the  important  cities  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  But  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne  there 
was  no  regular  traffic  and  commerce  between  the 
different  European  countries,  except  what  the  Arabs  in 
the  south  and  the  east,  and  the  barbarians  in  the 
north,  carried  on. 

With  the  barbarians  I  also,  though  it  is  not  quite 
exact,  reckon  the  Frisians,  w-ho,  indeed,  were  the  great 
seafaring  nation  of  the  North  Sea.  They  exported, 
about  the  year  800,  their  woollen  cloth,  for  which  the 
Netherlands  always  have  been  famous,  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  had  factories  in  the  most  important  towns 
of  western  Germany — for  instance,  IMainz  and  Worms. 
But  the  Frisians  also  crossed  the  North  Sea,  and  sailed 
to  England,  as  well  as  to  Norway  and  Denmark. 
Their  chief  town,  Duurstede  (on  the  Rhine,  not  far 
from  Utrecht,  now  a  village  only),  was  probably  the 
most  important  port  of  Western  Europe.  Here  ended 
the  highway  of  commerce  that  from  Italy  brought  the 
commodities  of  the  Orient  to  Western  Europe. 
Duurstede  stood  in  commercial  connection  not  only 
with  the  British  Islands  and  Inner  Germany,  but  also 
with  the  Danish  town,  Sleswick,  and  even  with  the  far- 
away Swedish  town,  Birka,  on  Lake  Miilaren.  Pieces 
of  money,  coined  by  Charlemagne  at  Duurstede,  have 
been  found  in   Denmark,   Sweden,  and  Southern  Nor- 
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way.  The  earliest  Scandinavian  coins,  which  about 
the  vear  900  were  stamped  in  Denmark,  are  miitations 
of  the  coins  of  Duurstede.^ 

The  Frisians  had  their  flourishing  age  in  the  8th 
century,  when  they  were  the  most  daring  seafarers  of 
the  northern  seas.  The  ancient  historian,  Adam  of 
Bremen,  whose  history  of  the  Church  of  Hamburg  is 
such  an  inexhaustible  source  for  northern  researches, 
even  tells  about  a  Polar  expedition  undertaken  by 
Frisian  noblemen.  The  grreat  invention  of  the  Frisians 
was  the  typical  ship  of  the  ^Middle  Ages,  the  Cog,  a 
flat-bottomed,  high-boarded,  and  strong  ship,  using 
sails  alone,  and  quite  different  from  the  Viking  ships, 
which  used  the  sail  as  well  as  oars."  The  cog  was  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  ship  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  but  recent  researches  have  proved  that  the 
cog,  in  the  9th  century,  was  already  used  by  the 
Frisians  who  lived  on  the  Zuyder  Sea.  The  Frisians 
were  superseded  by  the  Vikings,  who  not  only  were 
pirates  and  daring  seafarers,  but  also  plucky  and  able 
merchants. 

You  know  Erik  the  Red,  who  discovered  Greenland, 
and  his  son,  Leif  the  Lucky,  who  discovered  America 
(Vinland).  You  may  perhaps  also  have  heard  of  a  still 
greater  man,  a  worthy  predecessor  of  our  Nansen, 
Ottar,  who  is  the  first  man  who  passed  the  northern 
coast  of  Norway,  discovered  the  North  Cape,  and  came 
to  the  White  Sea,  six  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Richard  Chancellor.  Ottar  (Ohtere)  came,  later  on,  to 
the  court  of  Alfred  the  Great,  became  his  man,  and 
told  about  his  voyage  to  the  king,  who  has  preserved 
the   story   of  it   in    his   translation   of   Orosius.     From 

1  These  coins  were  probably  stamped  at  Hedeby  (Sleswick)  ;  cf,  A. 
Bugge,  "  Vesterlandenes  Indflydelse,"  and  Hanberg,  Myntforhold  fg 
Udmyntninger  i  Danmark  I.,  35  ff.  The  Swedish  antiquarian,  Dr. 
Hildebrand,  however,  thinks  that  they  are  from  Birka. 

'■•^Professor  D.  Schafer,  as  well  as  Dr.  W.  Vogel,  have  proved  that  the 
cog  is  mentioned  in  the  loih  century,  and  perhaps  even  earlier.  The 
word  cog  (French  coque)  however  seems  not  to  be  of  Dutch  origin. 
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that  time  a  considerable  trade  was  carried  on  from  the 
regions  of  the  White  Sea  to  Northern  Norway,  and 
thence  to  Western  Europe.  Most  of  the  furs  that 
about  the  year  looo  were  used  in  England  probably 
came  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  The 
chieftains  of  this  region,  called  Haalogaland,  were 
among  the  first  and  richest  of  Norway,  and  carried  on 
a  considerable  shipping  and  commerce,  especially  to 
the  British  Isles. ^  Their  riches  partly  consisted  in 
furs  and  partly  in  dried  codfish  from  the  great  fisheries 
in  Lofoten.  In  the  background  of  this  flourishing 
commercial  life,  we  must  see  the  strong  position  which 
this  most  northern  part  of  Norway  occupied  during  the 
Viking  Ages,  not  only  politically,  but  also  from  a 
literary  standpoint.  One  of  the  first  Norwegian  skalds, 
Eyvind  Skaldaspiller,  who  made  the  beautiful  dirge 
Hakonarmal,  was  born  up  here,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  striking  Eddie  poems,  the  Lay  of  Weland  the 
Smith,  undoubtedly  bears  traces  of  having  been  written 
in  the  northernmost  part  of  Norway,  where  the  Finns 
are  skiing  and  hunting  the  wolf  and  the  bear,  and  the 
wild  swans  are  swimming  on  the  deep  lakes. 

Later  on — about  the  year  1070 — the  city  of  Bergen 
was  built,  and  the  people  of  Haalogaland  sailed  to  this 
town,  and  not  to  England,  with  their  fish  and  furs. 
But  the  traffic  with  the  White  Sea  was  still  carried  on, 
and  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  we 
hear  of  Norwegian  expeditions  to  the  White  Sea,  to 
the  Biarmes,  a  Finnish  people  who  lived  up  here.  One 
of  the  Norwegians,  who  took  part  in  these  expeditions, 
afterwards  went  to  Pusdal  in  eastern  Russia,  and 
thence  to  Palestine,  whence  he  returned  to  Norway. 
This  chieftain  was  certainly  not  the  first  Norwegian  who 
had  taken  the  road  from  Haalogaland  to  the  White 
Sea  and  thence  to  Russia.  There  have  been  several 
treasures  of  silver  armlets  and  brooches  found  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Norway  that  certainly  came  from 

1  Cf.  my  paper  on  Halogaland  in  Noisk  historisk  Tidskri/i,  1908. 
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Russia  and  the  countries  round  the  Gulf  of  Finland. 
As  it  was  the  Norwegians  who  opened  up  the  traffic 
on  the  White  Sea,  so  it  was  another  Scandinavian 
nation,  the  Swedes,  who  opened  up  another  much  more 
important  highway  of  commerce  from  Eastern  to 
Western  Europe.  Already  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Viking  Age,  before  the  year  800,  the  Danes,  as  well  as 
the  Swedes,  had  merchant  colonies  on  the  southern  and 
eastern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  a  town  called 
Reric,  on  the  coast  of  Mecklenburg,  there  lived  Danish 
merchants,  and  the  Danish  King  (Godfrid)  had  custom- 
house receipts  from  this  town.'  At  a  later  time  you 
know^  the  celebrated  Danish  Viking  colony  (Saeborg  as 
it  is  called)  in  Jomsborg,  in  the  Isle  of  WoUin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oder.  Jomsborg,  or  Julin,  was  during 
the  nth  century  the  centre  of  the  traffic  on  the  Baltic. 
When  you  sail  from  the  Oder  eastward  you  come  to 
the  Gulf  of  Riga.  You  have  to  pass  a  promontory, 
which  is  still  called  by  its  .  Scandinavian  name, 
Domesnces,  and  sail  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Diina. 
At  nearly  the  same  place  where  the  city  of  Riga  was 
erected  later  on,  there  must  have  been,  about  the 
year  800,  or  perhaps  still  earlier,  a  Swedish  Viking 
colony  and  merchant  settlement  on  the  same  lines  as 
Jomsborg.  Rimbert,  in  his  life  of  the  holy  Ansgar, 
tells  us  that  the  Swedes  long  before  the  year  853, 
had  been  the  lords  of  Curland.  But  in  that  year  they 
made  a  new  expedition,  trying  to  regain  their  old 
possession,  and  conquered  a  fortified  Courland  town, 
which  Rimbert  calls  Seeburg.  This  name  must  be 
Scandinavian,  and  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned 
Scehorg,  "a  fortress  on  the  sea,"  which  we  find  also 
as  the  name  of  Jomsborg.  We  may  conclude  from 
this  that  Seeburg  had  been  given  its  name  by  the 
Swedes  and,  like  the  Jomsborg  one,  had  contained 
Scandinavian  soldiers  and  merchants.  But  if  this  is 
^o,  the  site  of  Seeburg  must  have  been  at  the  mouth  of 

^  This  is  told  by  the  Prankish  Annals  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
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the  Diina,  where  the  great  commercial  highway  to  inner 
Russia  and  to  the  Black  Sea  began.  This  way,  during 
the  Viking  Ages  and  the  early  Middle  Ages,  was  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gotland,  as  we  learn 
from  runic  inscriptions,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Guta 
Saga  "  (the  Saga  of  the  Gotlander). 

The  centre  of  the  eastern  traffic  was,  however, 
Novgorod,  on  the  lake  of  Ilmen,  and  one  of  the 
principal  marts  of  ancient  Europe.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  time  does  not  allow  me  to-night  to  enter  into  the 
history  and  institutions  of  that  most  interesting  town. 
Novgorod  is,  in  fact,  the  only  Russian  town  that  has  a 
history  of  its  own,  a  history  which  presents  curious 
similarities  to  the  history  of  many  other  mediaeval  free 
towns.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  Novgorod  present 
manv  traces  of  Scandinavian  influence.'  This  is  not 
strange  when  you  remember  that  Novgorod  was  the 
first  town  where  Rurik — the  Swedish  conqueror  of 
Russia — had  his  residence,  and  that  Novgorod,  later 
on,  always  stood  in  lively  connection  with  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  The  princes  of  Novgorod  had 
their  bodyguard  of  Varjags,  and  were  married  to 
Swedish  princesses.  And  Norwegian  kings  and  princes, 
like  Olav  Tryggvason  and  Saint  Olav  and  Harald  Hard- 
raade,  lived  there  for  years.  A  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Olav  is  already  mentioned  in  a  Swedish  Runic  inscrip- 
tion from  the  latter  part  of  the  nth  century,  and  became 
later  on  the  church  of  the  Gotlanders  in  Novgorod. 

Most  of  the  Norsemen  who  visited  Novgorod,  how- 
ever, were  not  soldiers  or  adventurers,  but  merchants, 
who  exported  Russian  furs,  Greek  and  Arabian  silks 
and  brocades,  and  Indian  spices  and  aromatics  to 
Western  Europe.  The  Baltic-Arabic  trade  reached  its 
height  during  the  loth  century,  and  we  may  draw  con- 
clusions as  to  its  importance  from  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  found  on  the  island  of  Gotland  alone  about 

^  Cf.  A.  Bugge,  "Novgorod  som  Varjagisk  By,"  Nordisk  tidskfijt  for 
Litteratur,  Kunst,  etc.,  1907. 
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30,000  Arabic  silver  coins,  most  of  them  being  from 
Central  Asia,  and  dating  from  the  loth  century.  The 
inhabitants  of  Gotland,  which  island  was  already  in  the 
Viking  Ages  one  of  the  centres  of  tlie  Baltic  traffic, 
had,  probably  as  early  as  in  the  nth  century,  their  own 
factory  in  Novgorod.  This  factory  belonged  to  the 
three  divisions  of  Gotland  in  common,  but  was  let  from 
about  the  year  1400  to  the  members  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  who  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Got- 
landers  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century, 
established  their  own  factory  in  Novgorod. 

The  place-names  on  the  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land to  Novgorod  clearly  show  that  it  was  not  the  Ger- 
mans, but  Scandinavian  people — Swedes  and  Got- 
landers — who  opened  the  traffic  to  Novgorod.  In  the 
Record  Office  of  the  City  of  Lubeck  there  is  a  record 
from  the  year  1268,  which  indicates  to  us  the  fairway 
up  to  Novgorod.  And  the  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
principal  places  along  the  fairway  in  this  German 
record  have  got  Scandinavian  names  (not  Russian  or 
Low  German). 

The  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Novgorod  commenced 
in  the  Finnish  Gulf  at  a  small  island  called  Berko  or 
Bjorko  (the  island  of  birches).  Thence  ships  sailed  up 
the  Neva,  crossed  the  lake  of  Ladoga,  and  anchored 
at  Old  Ladoga,  the  Aldeigjuborg  of  our  ancestors. 
Here  the  river  Wolchow  disembogues  into  the  Lake 
of  Ladoga.  The  mouth  of  the  river  the  Germans  called 
Wolchoiveminne,  from  Old  Norse  minni,  "  the  mouth 
of  a  river."  The  ships  could  not  pass  further  because 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Volchow ;  therefore  the  merchants 
had  to  send  for  the  fiat-bottomed  Russian  boats  called 
lodies.  The  rowers  of  these  boats  formed,  according  to 
mediaeval  custom,  a  guild  of  their  own,  with  an  alder- 
man at  their  head,  and  were  by  the  Hanseatic  merchants 
called  vorschkerle,  that  is  forskarlar,  '*  the  waterfall- 
'men."  Several  places  on  the  way  up  from  Old  Ladoga 
to  Novgorod  had  also  got  Scandinavian   names,   such 
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as  Gestevelt  (from  Old  Norse  gestr),  "field  of  the 
guests,"  and  Dhrellcborch  {i.e.,  t*rcElahorg,  "the 
fortress  of  the  serfs. ")^ 

This  only  too  brief  survey  will,  I  hope,  show  you 
that  it  is  not  the  Germans,  but  Scandinavian  people, 
who  opened  up  the  traffic  on  the  BaUic  and  between 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe.  For  seafaring  and 
traffic  on  the  North  Sea  the  old  Norsemen  have 
probably  not  done  less.  There  were,  you  know% 
Viking  settlements  not  only  in  Normandy,  but  also  in 
the  Low  Countries.  The  flourishing  ages  of  Rouen 
date  from  the  reign  of  Rollo,  who  made  Rouen  into 
one  of  the  chief  marts  of  France.  Freville,  one  of  the 
modern  historians  of  Rouen,  says  that  the  Normans 
who  settled  in  France,  not  only  revived,  but — one  feels 
inclined  to  say — even  created  the  great  sea-traffic 
between  Rouen  and  the  northern  countries.  The 
Normans  also  taught  the  Frenchmen  whale-fishing. 
There  were  in  Normandy  large  companies  of  whale- 
fishers  called  by  the  Scandinavian  name  Walvianni; 
and  whale-meat  soon  became  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  export  from  Rouen  to  England.  Several 
Scandinavian  words  in  the  French  language  still  show 
what    the    Normans    have    done    for    developing    the 

1  It  is  well  known  that  the  rapids  in  the  Dnieper — on  the  chief  route 
from  Novgorod  to  the  Black  Sea — also  bad  Scandinavian  names.  About 
a  year  ago  a  Runic  inscription  was  found  on  an  island  in  the  Black  Sea, 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  The  inscription  itself  is  not 
very  interesting;  the  stone  was  probably  erected  by  a  Swedish  merchant 
to  his  kinsmen.  But  the  name  of  the  island  is  curious  ;  it  is  called 
Berkowetz  (the  Birken  Island),  and  corresponds  to  old  Norse  Bj'arkey, 
the  name  of  several  ancient  trading  centres  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Bjorko  in  Ingermannland,  on  the  way  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Newa  and  to  Nowgorod,  Bjorko  in  Malaren,  Birko  at  the  mouth  of 
Tornea  (an  ancient  centre  of  trade  in  Swedish  Lapland),  Bjarkey  in 
Haalogaland,  etc.  From  the  Swedish  Bjorko  the  Municipal  and  Com- 
mercial Laws  in  the  Scandinavian  countries  were  called  Bjarkeyarrettr. 
That  the  name  of  the  Russian  island  is  connected  with  Bjarkey  becomes 
still  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  birch  does  not  seem  to  grow  as 
far  south  as  the  Black  Sea,  as  Dr.  Wille,  of  the  University  of  Christiania, 
kindly  informs  me. 
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shipping  of  northern  France — words  Hke  hunne  (Old 
Norse  hunn  "  top  of  the  mast  "),  esncque  (O.N. 
snekkja,  "a  small  boat"),  matelot  (O.N.  motunautr, 
"a  sailor"),  and  csturman  (O.N.  sfyrima(5r,  "a 
mate.") 

Even  in  the  Low  Countries,  whose  inhabitants  have 
alw^avs  been  great  seafarers  since  the  days  of  old, 
ancient  records  present  traces  of  influence  from  the 
Norsemen  upon  the  shipping  of  these  countries.  The 
word  "  hunn  "  (hunspaeu)  occurs  also  in  old  Dutch 
records/  and  in  a  charter  from  the  14th  century  for  the 
Germans  who  sailed  to  Dortrecht,  you  will  find  the 
word  leidzagegelt  *'pilotagj"  (c.f.  O.N.  leiiSsoguma^r, 
"a  pilot.") 

It  is  also  from  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  w^ho, 
during  the  Viking  Ages,  settled  in  England,  that  he 
greatest  seafaring  nation  of  the  world  has  learned 
seamanship.  If  you  sail  along  the  coasts  of  Great 
Britain,  you  will  find  on  the  southern,  as  well  as  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts,  Scandinavian  place- 
names.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  Sheppey, 
Sheerness,  and  Shoeburyness,  are  probably 
Scandinavian  names;  Southwark  is,  you  know, 
supposed  to  be  the  Old  Norse  Su^rvirki,  and  the 
"  busting  "  in  the  City  is  a  Danish  institution  dating 
from  the  time  of  King  Knut.  Further  north,  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Wash,  you  have  a  promontory 
called  Skegness,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  H umber  you 
have  on  the  southern  side  Grimsby,  founded  by  a 
Viking  called  Grim,  and  the  home  of  Havelok  the  Dane. 
Just  opposite  Grimsby,  there  was  a  town  called 
Ravensere  (that  is  to  say.  Old  Norse,  Hrafnseyrr). 
Further  north  you  will  find  along  the  sea  coast  Whitby 
and  several  other  Scandinavian  names. 

Still  more  noteworthy  are  perhaps  the  names  along 

'the  coast  of   Wales  and    the    Bristol    Channel,     from 

Chester  to  Bristol.     The  interesting  researches  of  Mr. 

1  Kameraars  rekeningen  van  Devenke. 
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Moffat^  have  proved  that  there  were  in  southern  Wales 
Norse — (probably  Norwegian) — settlements  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tenby  and  of  Swansea,  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  These  settlements  must  have  existed 
even  after  the  Viking  Ages,  and  their  inhabitants  must 
have  been  mostly  merchants.  When  the  English  had 
conquered  Dublin,  this  town  got  a  partly  new  popula- 
tion, mostly  consisting  of  men  from  Haverford, 
Milford,  Swansea,  Bristol,  and  other  neighbouring 
places,  and  a  great  part  of  these  new  settlers  have  got 
distinctly  Scandinavian  names.  It  is  also  a  curious 
fact  that  the  reigning  family  of  Waterford,  one  of  the 
Norse  settlements  in  Ireland  before  the  English 
Conquest,  the  INIacGillemories,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Devonshire.  The  MacGillemories  were,  how- 
ever, in  spite  of  the  Celtic  name,  neither  Irish  nor  Eng- 
lish, but  came  from  a  distinctly  Scandinavian  stock. ^ 

When  we  keep  this  in  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
place-names  teach  us  that  it  was  people  of  Danish  and 
of  Norwegian  origin  who,  during  the  Early  Middle 
Ages,  carried  on  most  of  the  sea-traffic  between  Chester 
and  Bristol.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey  you  find  the 
Point  of  Air  (from  Old  Norse  eyrr,  a  flat,  sandy 
promontory),  the  same  place-name  which  you  have  got 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Then  you  pass  Great  Orme's  Head 
(O.N.  Ormshofud),  come  to  the  island  of  Anglesey 
(the  Qnguhey  of  the  Vikings),  and  pass  the  Skerries, 
Main    Piscar    Rock    (from    O.N.    fiskarr,     "  a    fisher- 

1  See  his  paper  on  "  Norse  Place-names  in  Gower  (Glamorganshire)," 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  95-117. 

2 The  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler  has  also  shown  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  were  settlements  of  Scandinavians  in  heathen  times  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Parrett ; 
see  his  paper  on  "  Tradition  and  Folk-lore  of  the  Quantocks,"  Saga- 
Book,  Vol.  v.,  pp.  142-150,  and  District  Reports,  ib.  Vol.  ii.,  pp.  42  and 
151.  It  is  not  impossible  that  at  one  time  the  boundary  of  Devon  may 
have  extended  as  far  as  to  the  River  Parrett,  while  Norse  settlements 
probably  existed  further  west  on  the  coasts  of  both  Devon  and  Cornwall, 
though  the  evidence  for  them  has  not  been  examined  as  yet  with  the 
care  which  the  subject  deserves. — A.  F.  Major. 
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man  "),  and  several  other  small  islands.  Off  the  north- 
western promontory  of  Wales  you  will  pass  the  small 
island  of  Bardsey  (O.X.  Bar'Ssey),  and  not  far  from  St. 
David's  Head  you  will  see  another  small  island, 
Ramsey  (Hrafnsey). 

I  wonder  if  it  was  by  accident  merely  that  the  first 
English  ships  which — at  the  beginning  of  the  15th 
century — went  to  the  Iceland  fisheries,  came  from 
Bristol  and  Grimsby,  and  that  these  two  towns  in  the 
Middle  Ages  had  the  most  daring  seafarers  of  the 
British  Islands.    ■ 

What  we  know  of  the  private  life  of  the  Norsemen  in 
their  settlements  in  this  island  is  not  much,  not  as 
much,  by  far,  as  we  know  about  the  Norsemen  in  Ire- 
land. But  still  we  know  enough  to  see  that  they  have 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  development,  not  only 
of  seafaring,  but  also  of  commercial,  and  even  of  town 
life  in  England.  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  Norse- 
men, w4io,  in  their  own  home,  had  almost  no  towns,  in 
England  lived  principally  in  fortified  towms.  The  five 
Danish  burghs  is  the  first  federation  of  boroughs  known 
in  this  island,  and  in  fact  the  earliest  federation  of  towns 
known  outside  Italy.  We  do  not  know  much  about 
the  municipal  constitution  of  the  Five  Burghs,  i.e., 
Lincoln,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Leicester. 
We  only  know  that  they  were  associated  in  some  way, 
that  they  had  their  common  court,  or  "  thing  "  as  we 
call  it,  and  that  each  town  besides  had  its  own  court. 
But  we  know  that  municipal  freedom  was  more 
developed  here  than  in  other  Anglo-Saxon  towns. 
The  Five  Burghs,  as  well  as  other  Norse  towns,  were 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  only  English 
towns  which  had  their  own  local  magistrates.  You 
meet  them  in  Domesday  Book,  where  they  are  called 
Lawmen  (lagmanni)  or  indices.  They  are  always 
'twelve  in  number,  and  preside  in  the  local  courts. 
Their  name,  lawman,  corresponds  to  the  Norse 
lpgma(5r,     "  a    man    who    knows   the    law."     But   their 
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position  corresponds  more  closely  to  that  of  the  logrettis- 
menn,  i.e.,  the  members  of  the  logretta,  that  is  to  say, 
the  inner  circle  of  Scandinavian  courts,  consisting  of 
twelve  men,  where  all  lawsuits  were  prepared  and  before 
whom  all  actions  were  brought.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  lawmen  developed  into  local  magistrates,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  German  "  Schoffen  "  and  the  French 
*'  echevins, "  who,  as  local  magistrates,  have  developed 
from  the  scabini,  who  at  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  were 
members  of  the  Prankish  courts.  After  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  we  do  not  hear  much  about 
the  lawmen ;  but  we  know^  that  at  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First  they  still  existed  in  Stamford. 

Still  more  interesting  is  perhaps  the  influence  of  the 
Norsemen  upon  another  very  important  part  of  Early 
English  social  life — the  Guilds.  In  no  European 
country  have  the  Guilds  found  a  wider  extension  than 
in  Anglo-Saxon  England.  We  already  find  them  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great.  They 
formed,  so  to  say,  the  nucleus  of  municipal  freedom. 
Every  Anglo-Saxon,  clergyman  as  well  as  layman, 
nobleman  as  well  as  peasant  and  townsman,  was 
member  of  a  guild.  There  were  both  religious  guilds 
or  fraternities,  social  guilds,  frith  guilds,  guilds  of 
townsmen,  and  probably  also  (in  the  nth  century  at 
least)  merchants'  guilds.  The  Danes  and  Norwegians 
who  settled  in  England  at  an  early  date  also  united  in 
guilds.  We  know  that  King  Knut  and  his  son  Harold 
were  members  of  a  religious  guild  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Canterbury.  And  one  of  the  few  Anglo- 
Saxon  guilds,  whose  statutes  are  preserved,  that  of 
Abbotsbury  in  Dorsetshire,  was  founded  by  a  Dane- 
named  Orky  or  Urki,  one  of  King  Knut's  men.  A 
place  in  Yorkshire  is  at  the  present  dav  called  ]\lill- 
housdale,  which  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Gildhusdal,^ 
i.e.,  the  valley  of  the  guildhouse  or  guildhall.  The 
name  by  which  the  same  place  is  called  in  Doomsday 

1  Cf.  "  Kirkby's  Inquest,"  Surtee's  Soc.  Publ. 
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Book,  "  Gildhusdal,"  is,  however,  not  Anglo-Saxon, 
but  Old  Norse.  We  mav  conclude  from  this  that 
Millhousdale  in  olden  times  was  the  site  of  a  guildhall, 
where  the  Norse  settlers  of  this  district  gathered  and 
held  their  meetings. 

The  Norsemen  who  settled  in  England  not  only 
learned  from  the  English  to  unite  into  guilds,  they  also 
transferred  this  institution  from  I^ngland  to  their  own 
countries.  The  Norwegian  and  the  Danish  guilds 
(the  Swedish  ones  we  know  very  little  about)  do  not 
trace  their  origin  back  to  the  Viking  Age  or  to  institu- 
tions originally  Scandinavian  or  heathen.  The  Sagas 
clearly  indicate  that  it  was  the  Norwegian  king,  Olav 
Kyrre,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nth  century, 
founded  the  first  Norwegian  guilds.  The  Danish 
guilds  date  from  about  the  same  time.  But  there  is 
such  a  great  resemblance  between  the  Norwegian  and 
the  Danish  guilds  on  one  side  and  the  Anglo-Saxon 
guilds  on  the  other,  that  we  may  certainly  conclude  that 
the  guild  institution  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Scandinavian  countries  from  England.  This  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  The  great  authority  upon  the  guild  ques- 
tion, the  German,  Karl  Hegel,  is  of  the  same  opinion. 
He  thinks  that  the  guilds  were  transferred  to  Denmark 
at  the  time  of  King  Knut,  who  himself  was  a  guild 
brother. 

At  the  same  time  the  Danish  and  Norwegian  guilds 
naturally  got  their  peculiar  character,  and  adopted 
several  institutions  of  Scandinavian  origin.  1  he 
revenge  for  bloodshed  formed,  as  you  know,  an 
important  factor  of  old  Northern  life.  And  in  conse- 
quence the  duty  of  the  members  of  a  guild  to  avenge 
their  brothers  was  accentuated.  When  a  Norwei^ian 
chieftain,  in  olden  times,  died,  his  son  gave  a  great 
festival,  to  which  all  the  members  of  his  family  and 
'his  neighbours  were  invited,  and  at  which  he  was 
recognised  as  the  successor  of  his  father.  This  institu- 
tion,  the  funeral  feast,  or  "  Arveol,"   as  we  called  it, 
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was  also  adopted  by  the  Norwegian  guilds.  When  a 
member  of  a  Norwegian  guild  died,  his  son  and  the 
guild  joined  in  giving  the  funeral  festival  and  in 
defraying  the  expenses.  And  during  this  festival  the 
son  took  the  seat  of  his  father  as  member  of  the  guild. 

But  is  it  not  curious  that  we  find  these  same  institu- 
tions in  an  Anglo-Saxon  guild  of  the  12th  century,  that 
of  the  Thanes  of  Cambridge  ?  Cambridge  belonged 
once  to  the  Dane-law,  and  that  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
why  we  find  in  the  statutes  of  the  above-mentioned 
guild  traces  of  Norse  influence.  If  a  member  of  the 
guild  was  killed,  it  was  the  duty  of  his  guild  brothers 
to  avenge  his  death.  This  is  in  fact  he  only  Anglo- 
Saxon  guild  where  we  find  traces  of  the  revenge  for 
bloodshed.  Another  passage  in  the  statutes  of  the 
Cambridge  guild  still  more  clearly  presents  traces  of 
Scandinavian  influence.  If  a  brother  dies,  then  the 
statutes  say:  ''And  se  gyldscipe  hyrfe  be  healfre 
feorme  pone  for'^ferelan''  Kemble,  in  his  "  Saxons 
in  England,"  translates  this  :  "And  let  the  gildship 
inherit  of  the  dead  half  a  farm."  But  this  translation 
gives  no  meaning.  Hyrfe  cannot  here  have  its  usual 
meaning,  "to  inherit,"  but  must  be  the  Old  Norse 
erf  a,  which  also  means  "  to  give  a  funeral  festival." 
I  therefore  translate  the  passage  :  "  And  that  the  guild 
defray  half  the  expenses  of  the  funeral  festival  after  the 
dead."  In  other  words,  the  Cambridge  guild  has 
adopted  an  originally  Scandinavian  institution,  which 
also  forms  an  important  feature  of  the  Old  Norwegian 
guilds. 

And  this  is  nof  the  only  instance  of  Danish  or  Nor- 
wegian influence.  In  "  Liber  Wintoniensis  "  (a  sequel  to 
the  Doomsday  Book),  a  guildhall  at  Winchester  bears 
the  name  "  hantachen-sele."  Gross,  in  his  standard 
work,  "  The  Gild  Merchant,"  says  that  this  looks  like 
a  corruption  of  "  hansele  "  (German  "  hansa-saal  "). 
But  he  is  not  right.  "  Hantachen-sele  "  is  an  OM 
Norse    word;    the    first    part    of    it   is    the    Old   Norse 
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handartak  (shake  of  the  hand).  It  was  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  guilds,  a  custom  that  new  guild- 
brothers,  when  entering  the  fraternity,  shook  hands  and 
promised  to  obey  the  statutes  of  the  guild. 

But  the  country  where  we  most  clearly  see  the 
influence  of  the  Norsemen  upon  trade,  shipping,  and 
town-life,  is  Ireland.  Ireland  had  before  the  arrival  of 
the  \"ikings  no  real  towns.  All  the  more  important 
Irish  seaports — Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  Cork,  and 
Limerick,  were  founded  during  the  gth  and  loth  cen- 
turies by  the  Norwegian  (and  partly  Danish)  settlers. 
In  these  towns  the  Norse  language  was  still  spoken 
in  the  13th  century,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings 
(Austmenn-Ostmanni,  as  they  were  called)  formed 
even  later  a  distinct  nationality.  They  lived  mostly 
as  traders  and  seafarers,  and  helped  greatly  to  bring 
Ireland  into  closer  connection  with  foreign  countries. 
You  may  see  their  importance  for  Ireland  from  the  fact 
that  mediaeval  historians  tell  that  the  Ostmen  who  came 
from  Norway  got  permission  from  Irish  kings  to  settle 
in  Ireland,  in  order  to  bring  the  Irish  the  foreign 
commodities  which  they  wanted.  The  commerce  that 
these  Norse  settlers  carried  on  during  the  loth  and  nth 
centuries  was  indeed  very  important.  They  followed 
the  old  Irish  trade  route  to  the  mouths  of  the  Loire  and 
the  Gironde.  They  pursued  a  most  lively  traffic  with 
Bristol  and  Chester.  They  sailed  to  Iceland  and  to 
Norway.  We  find  them  even  trading  in  distant 
Novgorod. 

But  the  Viking  Ages  ended.  Norwegians,  Danes, 
and  Swedes  became  Christians.  The  Danish  sway  in 
England  came  to  an  end.  The  Scandinavian  peoples 
were  superseded  as  masters  of  the  North  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  by  English,  Dutch,  and  Germans.  The  founda- 
tion of  German  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
'Baltic  Sea,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Hanseatic 
League,  was  a  death-blow  to  the  commerce  and  shipping 
that  had  been  carried  on  since  the  Viking  Ages. 


THE     FIRST     CHRISTIAN     MARTYR     IN 

RUSSIA. 

By  Francis  P.  Marchant. 


THE  fascinating  story  of  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Russia  by  way  of  Kiev  is 
famihar  to  all  students  of  Russian  history. 
Shortly,  Prince  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  weary  of  primitive 
heathenism,  sent  ambassadors  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  chief  religious  systems  of  his  day — the  Greek 
Church,  Roman  Catholicism,  Judaism,  and  Islam — and 
on  hearing  their  reports  decided  in  favour  of  Byzantine 
Christianity.  Dean  Stanley,  in  his  work  on  the  Eastern 
Church,  mentions  the  effect  produced  on  the  barbarian 
envoys  by  the  ornate  ritual  and  the  sight  of  white- 
robed  priests  and  choristers,  in  the  Greek  cathedral,  and 
how  a  spirit  of  pious  subtlety  moved  their  Greek  hosts 
to  tell  them  that  angels  themselves  joined  in 
the  elaborate  services.  Lasting  honour  is  due  to  the 
great  "Apostles  of  the  Slavs,"  SS.  Cyril  and 
Methodius,  w^io  reduced  the  Slav  tongue  to  writing, 
translated  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the  face  of  heathen 
ignorance  and  jealousy  of  rival  Churchmen  spread  the 
lights  of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  southern 
Russia,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  Series  VI.,  No.  9,  1907,  appears  a  brief  paper 
by  Mr.  A.  A.  Shakhmatov,  bearing  the  title  "  Who  was 
the  first  Russian  Christian  martyr?"  The  author, 
who  has  made  a  study  of  the  monastic  accounts  of 
Prince  St.  Vladimir,  says  that  three  different  names  are 
given  for  the  spot  where  the  people  of  Kiev  were 
baptized  :  (i)  The  church  of  the  holy  martyr  Turov,  (2) 
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where  the  Petrov  church  stands,  and  (3)  where  the 
church  of  the  martyrs  Boris  and  Gleb  stands.  On  this 
occasion  the  Slav  idol  Perun  was  thrown  into  the  river 
Dnieper,  in  the  ardour  of  Madimir's  reforminer  zeal. 
Perun,  says  my  friend  Professor  Louis  Leger,  of  Paris, 
a  leading  authority  on  the  Slavs,  is  an  analogue  of 
Thor,  "  cette  vieille  barbe  rouge."  But  our  old  friend 
Thor,  whom  Carlyle  calls  "  Thor  red-bearded,  with  his 
sun-blue  eyes,  cheery  heart,  and  strong  thunder- 
hammer,"  is  vastly  more  attractive  than  the  morose 
Perun,  described  in  Dahl's  great  glossary  of  the 
Russian  language  as  a  "  tall,  broad-shouldered,  bull- 
headed  creature,  with  bkick  hair  and  eyes  and  a  golden 
beard,  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  a  quiver 
wdth  arrows;  he  travels  through  the  sky  in  a  chariot, 
launching  fiery  shafts." 

After  this  preliminary,  let  us  come  to  the  main  point 
of  the  Russian  writer — the  identity  of  the  first  Russian 
Christian  martyr.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  name 
"  Turov  "  church  ?  It  is  considered  that  "  Turov,"  the 
regular  adjective  derived  from  the  name  ''  Tur, "  is  the 
correct  name  of  the  church,  and  that  ''  Petrov  "  is  a 
later  editorial  emendation  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
the  unintelligible  name  "  Tur."  (The  church  of 
Boris  and  Gleb  is  not  discussed).  Some  commentators 
have  referred  to  "  taurus  "  for  explanation,  others  have 
thought  that  "  Turov  church  "  was  a  Variag  temple  in 
honour  of  Thor.  Mr.  Shakhmatov  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  church  where  the  wdiolesale  baptism 
took  place  was  in  memory  of  a  martyred  Christian 
Variag  named  Tur.  Tur  had  a  son  whom  he  refused 
to  offer  as  a  sacrifice  to  heathen  idols,  whereupon  father 
and  son  were  slain  by  the  people  of  Kiev  in  983.  The 
exact  names  of  these  Variags  have  not  been  preserved, 
perhaps  because  they  bore  non-Christian  names,  but 
later  commentators  have  made  suggestions  as  to  their 
baptismal  names.  The  adjective  "  Turov  "  applied  to 
the  church  points  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Shakhmatov's 
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supposition.  In  conclusion,  while  not  denying  that 
''  Tur  "  may  be  a  Slav  name,  he  thinks  that  the 
martyred  Variag's  name  was  not  "  Tur  "  but  "  Turi,'* 
after  analogy  with  the  Norse  names  Karli,  Bruni^ 
vSlodi,  Bondi,  Tuki.  He  can  point  to  a  Prince  Tury,, 
companion  of  a  Viking  chief  Rogvolod. 

Scandinavian  influence  on  Russian  history  is  so 
important,  and  it  would  indeed  shed  additional 
glory  on  the  Norsemen  if  the  first  Russian  Christian 
martyr  were  of  Variag  origin,  a  stock  of  which  the 
Viking  Club  and  we  as  individual  lovers  of  the  Vikings, 
are  justly  and  properly  proud. 


THE    VIKINGS    IN    SPAIN. 

FROM    ARABIC    (MOORISH)    AND    SPANISH    SOURCES. 
By    JON    STEFANSSON,    Ph  D.,    Vice-President. 


UNDER  the  Ommayad  dynasty  in  Cordoba  the  Moors 
in  Spain  had,  in  the  gth  and  loth  centuries,  reached 
a  height  of  culture  and  civilisation  far  beyond  any 
country  in  Europe.  In  science  and  learning",  in  art  and 
literature  they  were  the  masters  at  whose  table  Europe 
picked  up  the  crumbs.  They  were  first  in  peace  as  they 
were  first  in  war.  And  now  the  Vikings  were  to  measure 
their  'strength  against  the  invincible  Arab  legions,  fresh 
from  their  conquests  round  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Elsewhere  Viking  victories  have  been 
attributed  to  deficient  organization  on  the  part  of  those 
attacked.  Here  the  best  organized  military  force  then 
existent,  anywhere,  was  defeated  by  them.  We  have  only 
the  story  of  one  side,  the  Arabs,  and  I  will  let  their 
historians  tell  it  in  their  ow-n  words.  No  stronger  proof, 
no  more  powerful  proof  of  the  ability  of  Norse  Vikings 
to  overcome  hopeless  difficulties,  to  lose  heart  in  no 
emergency,  can  be  adduced  than  the  sober  tale  of  the 
Arab,  so  superior  to  the  chronicles  of  Christian  Spain, 
with  their  credulous  exaggerations  and   meagre  facts. 

The  chief  Spanish  sources  for  our  knowledge  of  Viking 
raids   in   Spain  are:  — 

Chronicon    Sebastiani    Salmanticensis,   A.D.   763-866. 

Chronicon  Albeldense,  A.D.  763-883. 

Chronicon  Sampiri,  A.D.  866-982. 

Chronicon  Pelagii,  A.D.  982-1109. 

Cronioa  General  by  King  Alfonso  el  Sabio  (the  learned) 
(died  1284). 

These  deal  mainly  with  Viking  attacks  on  Galicia. 
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The  chief  Arabic  sources  are  :  — 

Ibn-ai-Kutia    (i.e.,    son    of    the    Gothic    woman),     of 
Cordoba,  died  977. 

Ibn-Hayan,  of  Cordova,  a  great  historian,  987-1076. 

Al  Bekri,  geographer,  died   1094. 

Ibn-Khaldun,  1332- 1406. 

Ibn-Adhari,  wrote  about  A.D.   1299,  copying  writers  of 
the   loth  century. 

Nowairi,    1284-1332. 

Ibn-Dihya,    died    1235,    tells    of    the   embassy   of    Al 
Ghazal. 

The  Spanish  sources  call  the  Vikings  by  many 
names,  such  as: — hombre  del  norte  (Northman), 
NortTYianni,  Normanni,  Nordomanni,  Lordomani, 
Lormanes,  Lodormani,  Lotimani,  Lothomani,  sons  of 
Belial,  wolves,  barbarians ;  and  in  Alfonso  el  Sabio  : 
Almojuces,  Almozudes,  Almonides,  these  last  being  all 
corruptions  of  the  Arab  name  Madjus,  i.e.,  magus, 
magician,  worshipper  of  many  gods,  heathen.  This  is 
the  only  Arab  name  for  the  Vikings. 

I.  First  Viking  Attack  on  Spain  and  on  the 
Moors,  a.d.,  844. 

The  Spanish  Chronicles  relate  that  "  the  cruel  people 
never  before  seen  in  our  parts  "  attacked  Asturia  during 
the  reign  of  Ramiro  I.,  842-850.  We  know  from  Arab 
sources  that  it  was  in  the  summer  of  844.  From  other 
annals  of  the  period  we  gather  that  the  invaders  were 
the  comrades  of  Hasting  land  Bjorn  Ironside.  They  had 
previously  been  coasting  France  and  rowing  up  the 
Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  and  now  descended  on  the 
north  coast  of  Spain.  They  plundered  widely,  but  lost 
heavily  when  they  attacked  Corufla,  owing  to  the  engines 
for  throwing  missiles  used  against  them.  Ramiro,  with 
his  warlike  mountaineers,  defeated  them  at  Hercules 
Tower,  the  old  light-house  near  the  city.  They  fled  to 
their  ships  and  much  booty  was  recovered,  while  70^  of 
their  ships  were  burnt. 

^  This  number  seems  exaggerated. 
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In  the  following"  accounts  we  shall  see  that  they  were 
able  to  beard  the  Khalifa  himself  after  thi's  so-called 
defeat,  which  Ramiro  celebrated  by  laying  costly  gifts 
of  gold,  silver,  and  silks  on  the  shrine  of  St.  James  at 
Sant  lago. 

We  may  begin  the  record  from  Arabic  sources,  with 
Ibn-al-Khutia's  story  of  how  the  Emir,  or  Khalif,  of  the 
Moorish  Empire  in  Spain,  Abdurrhaman  II.  (822-852), 
dreamt  a  dream  forebodmg  great  events. 

Ib\-al-Kutia.  Year  2jo  {i.e.,  September  17,  844- 
October  i,  845)  :  — 

When  the  great  mosque  in  Seville  was  finished,  Abdurrhaman 
dreamt  that  he  entered  it  and  found  the  prophet  lying  dead, 
in  shrouds,  in  the  holiest  part  of  it.  When  he  awoke,  he  was 
sorely  grieved,  and  when  he  asked  the  soothsayers  about  the 
meaning  of  this  dream,  they  answered  that  divine  service  would 
cease  for  a  time  in  this  mosque.  This  came  to  pass  when 
Madjus  had  seized  the  city.  Several  Sheikhs  in  Seville  have 
told  that  Madjus  shot  burning  arrows  at  the  roof  of  the  Mosque, 
and  that  parts  of  the  roof  caught  by  these  fell  down.  Even 
to-day  ^  traces  of  these  arrows  may  be  seen  there.  When  Madjus 
found  that  they  would  not  succeed  in  burning  the  Mosque  in 
this  way,  they  piled  up  wood  and  reeds  in  the  nave.  They 
meant  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  hoped  the  fire  would  reach  the  roof. 
But  a  young  man  coming  from  the  holiest  part  of  the  Mosque 
met  them.  He  drove  them  out  of  the  Mosque,  and  prevented 
them  from  returning  there  the  three  following  days,  until  the  day 
when  the  great  battle  was  fought.  Madjus  said  the  young  man 
who  drove  them  out  of  the  Mosque  was  of  an  extraordinary 
beauty. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  events  of  the  campaign, 

given  by  the  same  author,  is  a-s  follows:  — 

Abdurrhaman  (II.,  822-852)  built  the  great  Mosque  in  Seville, 
and  when  the  walls  of  this  city  had  been  destroyed  by  Madjus 
in  230  he  rebuilt  them.  The  arrival  of  these  barbarians  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants.  All  fled  and  sought  a 
refuge,  partly  in  the  mountains  of  the  neighourhood,  partly  in 
Carmona.  In  all  the  west  there  was  none  who  dared  to  meet 
them  in  battle.  Therefore  the  inhabitants  of  Cordoba  and  the 
nearest  districts  were  called  to  arms  as  soon  as  Madjus  had 
;  landed  on  the  coast  in  the  farthest  west,  and  had  seized  the 
plains  of  Lisbon.  Our  leaders  with  their  troops  took  up  a 
position  at  Carmona,  but,  as  the  enemy  was  uncommonly  brave, 
1  i.e.,  in  the  tenth  century,  when  the  author  lived. 
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they  dared  not  attack  them  before  the  arrival  of  soldiers  from 
the  border.  .  .  .  (The  border  chieftain  Musa-ibn-Kasi  made  his 
own  camp,  and  would  not  join  forces).  .  .  .  The  border  chief- 
tains demanded  news  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
commander  answered  that  Madjus  sent  every  day  detachments 
towards  Plrrich,  Lacant,  Cordoba,  and  Moron. ^  They  (the 
chieftains)  then  asked,  if  there  were  not,  near  Seville,  a  place 
where  they  could  lie  in  ambush  without  being  seen.  The  com- 
mander told  them  of  the  village  Quintos-Maafir,  south-east  of 
Seville.  They  moved  there  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  sat 
in  ambush.  One  of  their  men,  with  a  bundle  of  faggots,  was 
set  to  keep  watch  from  the  tower  of  the  village  church.  At 
sunrise  the  guard  made  known  that  a  host  of  16,000  Madjus 
was  marching  on  Moron.  The  Moslem  let  them  pass,  cut  them 
off  from  Seville,  and  cut  them  down.  Then  our  leaders 
advanced,  entered  Seville,  and  found  its  commander  besieged 
in  the  castle.  They  joined  forces,  and  the  inhabitants  returned 
to  the  city  in  multitudes. 

Besides  the  host  that  had  been  cut  down,  two  other  hosts  of 
Madjus  had  moved  out,  one  towards  Lacant,  the  other  towards 
the  quarter  of  the  tribe  of  Beni-'l-Laith  in  Cordova.  But  when 
the  Madjus  who  remained  in  Seville  saw  the  Moslem  army 
coming,  and  heard  of  the  disaster  that  the  detachment  marching 
on  Moron  had  met  with,  they  suddenly  embarked.  When  they 
were  sailing  up  the  river  towards  a  castle,  they  met  their 
countrymen,  and  when  these  had  also  embarked,  they  all 
together  began  to  sail  down  the  river,  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  poured  on  them  curses  and  threw  stones  at  them. 
When  they  had  arrived  a  mile  (league)  below  Seville,  Madjus 
shouted  to  the  people,  "  Leave  us  in  peace,  if  you  wish  to  buy 
prisoners  of  us."  People  then  ceased  to  throw  stones  at  them, 
and  they  allowed  everybody  to  ransom  prisoners.  A  certain  sum 
was  paid  for  most  of  them,  but  Madjus  refused  both  gold  and 
silver.      They   took   only  clothes  and    food.   .   .   . 

After  this  the  Emir  Abdurrhaman  took  measures  of  safety. 
He  built  an  arsenal  in  Seville,  ordered  ships  to  be  built,  and 
gathered  sailors  on  the  coasts  of  Andalos  ;  to  these  he  gave  very 
high  wages,  and  provided  them  with  war  engines  and  naphtha. 
When  Madjus  returned  next,  in  244  (19th  April,  858 — 7th  April, 
859),  during  the  reign  of  Emir  Mohammed,  battle  was  given 
them  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, ^  and  when  they  had  been  beaten 
and  several  of  their  ships  burnt,  they  departed. 

The  continuation  of  Ibn-Kutia  is  out  of  place  here 
since  it  deals  with  the  Viking  expedition  859-6L  (See 
Expedition  II.). 

1  Firrich,  N.E.  of  Seville ;  Lacant,  N.W.  of  Seville  ;  Moron,  25  miles  S.E.  of  Seville. 

2  Guadalquivir. 
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Ibx-Adhari.     Year    22g    {i.e.,    September    30,    843- 
September  17,  844)  :  — 

In  the  year  229  a  letter  arrived  in  the  capital  (Cordoba)  from 
\\'ahballahibn-Hazm,  governor  at  Lisbon.  He  wrote  therein 
that  Madjus  had  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  his  province,  in  54 
ships,  and  in  the  same  number  of  smaller  vessels.  Abdurrhaman 
gave  to  him,  as  to  other  governors  in  provinces  adjoining  the 
sea,  authority  to  take  all  needful  measures." 

The   taking    of   Seville    by   Madjus    in    230. 

"  Madjus  arrived  in  about  80  ships.  One  might  say  they 
had,  as  it  were,  filled  the  ocean  with  dark  red  ^  birds,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  had  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  fear  and 
trembling.  After  landing  at  Lisbon,  they  sailed  to  Cadiz,  then 
to  Sidona.'^  then  to  Seville.  They  besieged  this  city,  and  took 
it  by  storm.  After  letting  the  inhabitants  suffer  the  terrors  of 
imprisonment  or  death,  they  remained  there  seven  days,  during 
which  they   let  the   people  empt}'^  the   cup  of  bitterness. 

As  soon  as  Abdurrhaman  had  news  of  this,  he  gave  to  the 
Hadjib  (Prime  Minister)  Isa  ibn-Chohaid  the  command  of  the 
cavalry.  Moslem  hastened  to  gather  under  the  banner  of  this 
general,  and  to  join  him  as  closely  as  the  eyelid  is  joined  to 
the  eye.  Abdullah  ibn-Kolaib,  Ibn-Wasim,  and  other  great 
chieftains  also  joined  the  cavalry.  The  commander-in-chief 
made  Axarafe  (a  high  hill  near  Seville)  his  headquarters,  and 
wrote  to  the  governors  all  round  to  command  them  to  call  their 
men  to  arms.  They  went  to  Cordoba,  and  the  eunuch  Nasr  took 
them  to  the  army. 

But  Madjus  continually  received  reinforcements,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  author  of  the  book,  Bahdja,  an-n-afs,  Lhey  con- 
tinued for  thirteen  days  to  kill  men  and  drag  women  and 
children  into  slavery.  Instead  of  thirteen  days  the  author  of 
Dorar  al-Kalayid,  says  seven  days,  and  we  have  followed  him 
above.  After  some  skirmishes  with  Moslem  they  (Madjus)  went 
to  Kaptel  (an  island  in  the  Guadalquivir)  where  they  stayed 
three  days.  They  then  entered  Caura,^  twelve  miles  from 
Seville,  where  they  murdered  many  people.  Then  they  took 
Talyata,  ^  two  miles  from  Seville.  There  they  spent  the  night, 
and  were  seen  next  morning  at  Al-Fakkharin.''  Then  they  re- 
embarked  and  joined  battle  with  Moslem,  who  were  put  to  flight 
and  lost  so  many  men  that  they  could  not  be  numbered.  After 
returning   to  their   ships,    Madjus   sailed  to  Sidona,   and  then   to 

1  From  the  colour  of  the  Viking  sails. 

'■^Sidona,  the  capital  of  the  district,  situated  between    the  Guadalquivir  and 

Gibraltar,  in  Spain. 
'■^  Now  Coria. 

4  S.  of  Seville,  on  the  river. 
•"^Now  Alfarache.  2  miles  S.W.  of  Seville,  on  the  Guadalquivir. 
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Cadiz,  after  Abdurrhaman  had  sent  his  generals  against  them 
and  fought  them,  sometimes  successfully,  sometimes  with  loss. 
At  last,  when  war  engines  were  used  against  them,  and  rein- 
forcements had  arrived  from  Cordoba,  Madjus  were  put  to 
flight.  They  (the  Moors)  killed  about  500  of  their  men,  and 
took  four  of  their  ships  with  all  their  cargoes.  Ibn-Wazim  had 
these  burnt,  after  selling  all  that  was  found  in  them.  Then 
they  (Madjus)  were  defeated  at  Talyata  on  the  25  Safar  of  this 
year  (Nov.  11,  84^1).  Many  were  killed,  others  hanged  at  Seville, 
others  hanged  in  the  palm  trees  at  Talyata,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  were  burnt.  Those  who  escaped  from  the  bloodshed 
embarked.  They  went  to  Niebla,i  and  then  to  Lisbon,  and  were 
no  more  heard  of.  They  arrived  at  Seville  on  the  14  Moharram, 
230  (Oct.  ist,  844),  and  forty-two  days  had  passed  from  the  day 
when  they  entered  Seville  until  those  of  them  who  were  not 
put  to  the  sword  departed.  Their  general  was  killed.  To 
punish  them  for  their  crimes,  God  gave  them  to  our  sword 
and  destroyed  them,  numerous  as  they  were.  When  they  had 
been  annihilated,  the  government  made  this  happy  event  known 
through  all  the  provinces,  and  Abdurrhaman  also  wrote  to  the 
Cinhadja  tribe  in  Tanger,  to  tell  them  that  with  God's  help  he 
had  succeeded  in  destroying  Madjus.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
them  the  heads  of  the  general,  and  of  two  hundred  of  the  noblest 
Madjus    warriors. 

NowAiRi  :  The  Story  of  the  Incursion  of  the  Heathen 
into  Moslem  Spain  :  — 

In  230  (18  Sept.,  844 — 6  Sept.,  845)  Madjus,  from  distant  parts 
of  Andalus  (i.e.,  from  Galicia)  made  an  expedition  into  the  land 
of  Moslem.  They  (Madjus)  were  first  seen  at  Lisbon  in  the  month 
of  Dzu'l-hiddja  (20  Aug. — 17  Sept.,  844),  year  229.  They  remained 
there  thirteen  days,  during  which  Moslem  fought  several 
battles  against  them.  Then  they  went  to  Cadiz  and  to  Sidona. 
There  a  great  battle  took  place  between  them  and  Moslem.  On 
Moharram  8  (Sept.  25)  they  encamped  12  parasangs  (Persian 
miles)  from  Seville.  Moslem  marched  against  them,  but  on  the  12 
Moharram  (Sept.  29)  suffered  defeat  and  lost  many  men.  Then 
Madjus  came  and  encamped  two  miles  from  Seville.  The 
inhabitants  of  Seville  came  out  and  fought  them,  but  were 
beaten  on  the  14  Moharram  (Oct.  i).  Many  were  killed  or  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Madjus,  who  spared  nothing,  not  even  the 
beasts  of  burden.  When  the  victors  had  entered  the  city,  they 
remained  there  a  day  and  a  night,  whereupon  they  returned 
to  their  ships.  When  they  saw  Abdurrhaman's  army  coming, 
they  hastened  to  meet  it.  Moslem  stood  their  ground,  and  in 
the  battle  70  heathen  lost  their  lives.  The  others  fled  ana 
embarked,  as  Moslem   dared  not   pursue  them. 

1  On  the  river  Tinto,  W.  of  Seville. 
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Then  Abdurrhaman  sent  another  army  against  them.  A  new 
battle  was  fought,  which  was  very  hard,  but  Madjus  retired. 
On  Nov.  17th  the  Moslem  army  began  to  pursue  them,  and,  after 
being  reinforced  from  all  parts,  attacked  them  again  from  all 
sides.  Then  Madjus  fled,  after  losing  about  500  men.  They 
(the  Moors)  took  four  ships  from  them,  which  were  burnt,  after 
being  emptied  of  their  cargoes.  Then  Madjus  went  to  Niebla, 
where  they  seized  a  galley,  and  after  encamping  on  an  island  ^ 
near  Corias  (?),  they  divided  their  booty  there.  Moslem  sailed 
up  the  river  (Tinto)  to  attack  them,  and  killed  two  of  them. 
Madjus  then  re-embarked,  and  raided  the  province  of  Sidona. 
They  seized  there  much  food  and  took  many  prisoners,  but  two 
days  after  the}'  came  Abdurrhaman's  ships  arrived  at  Seville, 
and  when  they  approached  Madjus  returned  to  Niebla,  where 
they  made  raids  and  took  prisoners.  Then  they  went  to 
Ocsonoba,  and  then  to  lieja.''^  When  finally  they  had  returned 
to  Lisbon,  they  left  the  coast  of  Spain,  so  that  no  more  was 
heard  of  them,   and  men's  minds  were  quiet."' 

The  embassy  of  Al-Ghaoal  at  the  Court  of  the  Madjus 
King  in  a.d.  845.^ 

In  1868  the  British  Museum  acquired  an  Arabic  MS.  of 
one  of  the  works  of  Ibn-Dihya  (died  at  Cairo,  A.D.  1235). 
The  passage  of  it  which  we  shall  quote  is  taken  by  Ibn- 
Dihya  from  Ibn-Alcama  (died  A.D.  896),  who  had  the 
story  from  the  lips  of  Al-Ghazal  himself,  called  "  the 
gazelle  "  because  of  his  beauty.  He  seems  to  have  been 
on  an  embassy  at  the  court  of  King  Harek  of  Denmark. 
It  is  clearly  a  trustworthy  account,  at  first  hand,  and  it 
was  given  to  the  Orientalist  Congress  of  1889  in  Professor 
Dozy's  translation,  which  we  use  here :  — 

A  Madjus  ambassador  came  to  make  peace  with  Abdurrhaman 
(after  the  defeat  of  the  Seville  expedition  in  the  autumn  of 
844),  who  sent  Al-Ghazal  on  an  embassy  to  the  Madjus  king; 
for  Al-Ghazal  had  great  presence  of  mind,  and  no  door 
remained  closed  to  him.  Al-Ghazal  took  costly  presents  with 
him  on  board,  and  sailed  in  his  own  ship  along  with  the  Madjus 
ship.  He  arrived  at  one  of  their  islands,  where  he  rested  and 
repaired  his  ship.  The  Madjus  ambassador  then  sailed  first  to 
announce  his    arrival.      They   sailed    to    where    the    king   resided. 

1  Probably  the  island  of  Saltes,  near  Huelva  (?). 

2  In  the  southmost  province  of  Portugal. 

3Actesdu  8.   Congres  International  des  Orientalistes  en  1889;  communicated 
by  A.  Fabricius. 
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It  was  a,  great  island  in  the  ocean,  and  in  it  were  running 
waters  and  gardens.  It  was  three  days'  journey  from  the  con- 
tinent. Innumerable  Madjus  were  there,  and  near  were  many 
other  isles,  small  and  great,  inhabited  by  Madjus,  and  the  con- 
tinent (up  there)  also  belongs  to  them.  It  is  a  large  country, 
and  it  takes  several  days  to  pass  through  it.  Madjus  were  then 
heathen,  but  are  now  Christians.  The  king  had  a  house  ready 
for  the  embassy,  and  two  days  after  they  arrived  he  called 
them  to  his  presence,  but  Al-Ghazal  made  it  a  condition  that 
he  need  not  bend  his  body,  but  might  keep  his  home  habits. 
The  king  consented,  yet,  when  they  came  to  the  hall,  its  door 
had  been  made  so  low,  by  order,  that  they  must  bend  themselves 
in  entering.  Then  Al-Ghazal  sat  down  outside,  and  by  help 
of  his  feet  pushed  himself  along  till  he  was  inside  the  door, 
when  he  stood  up. 

The  hall  was  filled  with  resplendent  arms,  but  Al-Ghazal 
gave  no  sign  of  astonishment  or  fear,  and,  standing,  spoke  : 
"  Hail  and  benediction,  O  king,  to  you  and  all  in  your  presence  ! 
May  you  have  long  glory,  life  and  the  protection  of  God." 
After  listening  to  the  interpreter,  the  king  said,  admiringly  : 
"  This  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of  his  nation."  Surprised  at  his 
entering  feet  first,  sitting  on  the  ground,  he  said  ;  "  We  wished 
to  humiliate  him,  but  he  took  revenge  by  showing  me  the  soles 
of  his  feet  first.  If  he  were  not  ambassador,  we  should  be 
offended." 

Then  Abdurrhaman's  letter  was  read  to  him.  He  liked  it 
well,  and  tucked  it  into  his  breast.  Then  the  Moorish  trunks 
were  opened,  and  the  presents  taken  out.  The  king  examined 
them  carefully,  and  was  pleased,  and  dismissed  them. 
Al-Ghazal  held  his  own  often  since  in  disputes  with  sages  of 
the  Madjus,  or  in  bouts  of  fencing. 

The  Queen,  hearing  this,  sent  for  him.  He  saluted  and 
looked  at  her,  silent,  a  long  while.  "  Ask  him,"  she  said  to  the 
interpreter,  "  why  he  stares  thus  long  at  me?  Does  he  find 
me  beautiful,  or  the  contrary?  "  Al-Ghazal  said  :  "  The  cause 
of  it  is  that  I  knew  not  such  (beauty)  was  to  be  found  in  the 
world  !  I  have  seen  among  the  Arabs  women  selected  from  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  nations,  but  never  have  I  set  eye  on  beauty 
approaching  this."  "  Ask  him  if  he  is  joking  or  talking 
seriously?  "  she  asked.  "  Seriously,"  he  said.  "  Are  there  not 
beautiful  women  then  in  your  country?  "  she  asked.  "  Let  me  see 
some  of  your  ladies  that  I  may  compare,"  he  said.  They  came. 
He  regarded  them  from  head  to  foot,  and  said  :  "  They  have 
beauty,  but  it  is  not  like  the  Queen's,  for  all  the  world  cannot 
appraise  that  at  its  just  worth,  but  only  the  poets,  and  if  the 
Queen  wishes,  I  shall  describe  her  beauty  and  noble  qualities 
in  a  poem  that  will  be  recited  in  all  our  countries.  With  great 
joy  will   I  do  that," 
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Here    is   the    poem  : 

"  You  have  to  resist,  O  my  heart,  a  love  that  troubles  thee, 
and  against  which  you  defend  yourself  as  a  lion.  You  are  in 
love  with  a  Xorman  lady,  who  never  lets  the  sun  of  beauty 
set,  and  who  lives  at  the  rarely  visited  extremity  of  the  world. 
Noud  (Nod),  fair  lady,  who  hast  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
whose  face  shines  like  a  star,  never,  I  swear,  have  I  seen  a 
person  who  has  charmed  my  heart  like  you,  and  if  I  said  one 
day   my  eyes   had    seen   your    like,    I  w^juld    surely    lie." 

The  Queen  was  so  pleased  that  she  trembled.  She  offered 
him  a  present,  which  he  refused.  "  Ask  him  why  he  refused," 
she  said  to  the  interpreter;  "'is  it  the  present  or  myself  that 
he  despises?  "  Al-Ghazal  answered  :  "  Verily,  the  present  is 
splendid,  and  it  is  a  great  honour  to  receive  it  from  her,  for 
she  is  a  Queen  and  a  King's  daughter ;  but  the  present  that 
satisfies  me  is  my  good  luck  to  see  her  and  be  received  kindly. 
That  is  the  greatest  present  she  can  give  me,  and  also  if  she 
would  be  pleased  to  give  me  permission  to  come  here  at  all 
hours."  The  Queen  said  :  "I  will  that  the  present  be  carried 
to  his  house,  and  I  permit  him  to  come  as  often  as  he  likes. 
Never  will  my  door  be  forbidden  to  him,  and  always  I  shall 
receive   him   most  honourably." 

Ibn-Alcama  asked  Al-Ghazal  :  "  Was  she  then  so  beautiful 
as  you  said  to  her  (she  was)?  "  "  She  was  not  ill-looking,  but 
I  needed  her,  and  in  talking  thus  I  won  her  favour  and  gained 
more  than  I  expected."  Al-Ghazal's  companion  said  :  "  The 
Queen  was  so  charmed  she  let  him  come  every  day,  and  if  he 
came  not  she  sent  for  him,  and  he  stayed,  telling  of  Moslem, 
their  land,  history,  and  people,  and  after  every  visit  she  sent 
presents  to  his  house.  His  visits  were  talked  of  too  much,  and 
his  companions  counselled  him  to  be  more  prudent.  Al-Ghazal 
then  came  rarely.  She  asked  him  why.  He  told.  She  said, 
smiling  :  "  Jealousy  is  not  among  our  customs.  With  us  wives 
don't  stop  with  their  husbands  longer  than  they  wish  to,  them- 
selves, and  when  their  husbands  have  ceased  to  please  them  they 
quit  them."  (Madjus  women  are  compelled  to  marry  within 
their  own  rank,  the  author  remarks).  Thus  Al-Ghazal  was 
reassured,  and   continued   his  visits. 

Now  Al-Ghazal  was  a  man  of  fifty  years,  and  though  he  was 
youthful  in  all  the  arts,  yet  his  hair  was  grey.  She  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.  "  Twenty,"  he  said.  "  How  can  a  man  of 
twenty  have  grey  hair?  "  "  Why  not?  Have  you  never  seen 
a  chicken  that  is  born  with  grey  hair?  "  Queen  Noud  (Nod) 
laughed,  and  commanded  him  to  dye  his  hair  black.  On  his 
return  home,  Al-Ghazal  stopped  at  Sant  I  ago  two  months,  and 
delivered  a  letter  from  the  Madjus  king  commending  himself. 
He  went  on  to  Castille  and  Toledo,  arriving  at  Cordoba  after 
an  absence  of  twenty  months. 
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Allowing  for  some  embroidery  by  Arab  imagination 
this  account  must  be  taken  as  true  in  the  main.  It  proves 
that  the  intercourse  and  the  interrelations  of  Scandinavia 
with  the  Orient  were  closer  than  we  think  in  those  times. 
This  i's  also  borne  out  by  the  large  number  of  Oriental 
coins,  found  especially  in  Sweden.  The  independence 
and  high  status  of  Scandinavian  women,  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  Arab  ideal,  is  here  corroborated.  The 
Queen's  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  Oddny,  T^un,  or 
even  of  Aud(r).  Al-Ghazal  evidently  arrived  at  HleiSra 
in  Sjaslland,  the  seat  of  the  Danish  kings.  Sjaslland  is 
the  "  great  island  "  with  "  running  waters  and  gardens." 
That  "  many  other  isles,  small  and  great,  inhabited  by 
Madjus,  were  near,"  corresponds  to  the  reality.  The 
"  continent  up  there,"  which  "  also  belongs  to  them,"  may 
be  Jutland. 

II.  Second  Vikixg  Expedition  to  Spain,  a.d. 
859-61.     Ibn-Adhari  writes  :  — 

In  the  year  245  (8  April,  859 — March  27,  860)  Madjus  were 
seen  again,  and  this  time  with  62  ships  on  the  Western  coasts. 
They  found  them  well  guarded,  for  Moslem  ships  cruised  from 
the  coast  of  France  (in  the  Mediterranean)  to  that  of  Galicia 
in  the  Far  West.  Two  of  their  ships,  the  vanguard  of  the 
others,  were  hunted  by  the  guardships  and  taken  in  a  harbour 
in  the  province  of  Beja.  Silver,  gold,  prisoners,  and  pro- 
visions were  found  in  them.  The  other  Madjus  ships  sailed  on 
along  the  coast,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  Seville. 
Then  the  Emir  ^  bade  the  army  start,  and  made  known  every- 
where that  men  should  come  under  the  banners  of  the  Had  jib, 
Isa-ibn-Hasan.  Madjus  left  the  river  mouth  and  sailed  to 
Algeziras,^  which  they  took,  and  where  they  burnt  the  grand 
mosque.  Then  they  crossed  over  to  Africa,  .and  plundered  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  whereupon  they  returned  to  the 
coast  of  Spain,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Todmir,^  and 
advanced  to  the  fort  of  Orihuela.  Then  they  sailed  to 
France,  and  spent  the  winter  there.  They  made  many  prisoners, 
took  much  money,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  a  city  where 
they  settled,  and  which  to-day  is  called  by  their  name.  Then 
they   returned   to  the  coast  of    Spain,   but   they   had   already   lost 

1  Mohammed  I.,  852-886. 
2Algeciras,  now  so  well  known. 
•5  The  province  of  Murcia. 
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more  than  forty  of  their  ships  (in  a  storm),  and  when  they 
joined  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the  I^mir  Mohammed  on  the  coast 
of  Sidona,  they  lost  two  others,  laden  with  great  riches.  Their 
other  ships  went  on  their  way. 

NOWAIRI  :  — 

In  the  year  245  Madjus  came  in  their  ships  to  attack  Spain. 
They  arrived  in  the  province  of  Seville,  and,  when  they  had 
taken  its  capital,  they  burnt  there  the  grand  mosque.  Then 
they  crossed  to  Africa,  whereupon  they  returned  to  Spain  and, 
when  the  troops  in  Todmir  had  fled,  they  seized  the  fort  of 
Orihuela.  Then  they  advanced  to  the  borders  of  France,  made 
a  raid  into  that  countr}',  and  took  much  booty  and  many 
prisoners.  On  their  way  back  they  met  the  fleet  of  the  Emir 
Mohammed,  began  a  battle  with  it  and  lost  four  of  their  ships, 
two  of  which  were  burnt.  What  was  in  the  two  others  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Moslem.  Then  began  Madjus  to  fight  furiously, 
and  a  great  multitude  of  Moslem  died  as  martyrs.  Madjus 
went  all  the  way  to  Pampelona,*  and  made  prisoner  its  Frankish 
lord,  Garcia.^  His  ransom  was  90,000  dinars  (70,000  dinars, 
Ibn-Khaldun,  an  oriental  gold  coin). 

IbN-AL-KUTIA  :  — 

After  leaving  Seville  they  went  to  Nekor,^  where  they  took 
prisoner  the  grandfather  of  Ibn-Salih,  but  the  Emir  Abdurrhaman 
ibn-Hakam  ransomed  him,  and  out  of  gratitude  for  this  deed 
the  Beni-Salih  have  always  been  the  friends  of  the  Omayads. 
Thereupon  Madjus  plundered  both  coasts  at  once  and  on  this 
expedition,  which  lasted  fourteen  years,  they  came  to  the  Rum- 
land   [i.e.,   Rome-land,   Italy)   and   to  Alexandria. 

BeKRI  :  — 

Madjus — God  curse  them — landed  at  Nekor  ^  in  the  year  244 
(19  April,  858 — 7  April,  859).  They  took  the  city,  plundered 
it,  and  made  its  inhabitants  slaves,  except  those  who  saved 
themselves  by  flight.  Among  their  prisoners  were  Ama-arrah- 
man  and  Khanula,  daughters  of  Wakif  ibn-Motacim  ibn-Salih. 
Mohammed  ibn-Abdurrhaman  ransomed  them.  Madjus  stayed 
eight   days   in   Nekor. 

Sebastian  of  Salamanca  :  — 

At  this  time  (reign  of  Ordono  I.  850 — 866)  Lordomani  attacked 
our  coasts  (Galicia)  the  second  time.  Then  they  went  to  Spain. 
They  murdered,  burnt,  and  plundered  everywhere,  harrying  all 
the   coasts    of    this    country.      After    sailing    through    the    straits 

iThey  could  only  get  to  Pampelona  from  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
■^King  of  Navarre,  A.D.  857-882. 

:^  Nekor  is  in  the  Spanish  possessions  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Morocco, 
near  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  on  a  river,  a  little  inland. 
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they  took  Nachor,  a  city  in  Mauretania,  where  they  killed  a 
multitude  of  Moslem.  Then  they  attacked  the  isles  of  Majorca, 
Formentera,  and  Minorca,  where  they  killed  all  the  people. 
Finally  they  sailed  to  Greece,  and  after  an  expedition  lasting 
three  years,    returned   to   their    fatherland. 

Wace,  Benoit  S.  More,  and  William  of  Jumieges,  state 
that  Bjorn  Ironside  and  Hasting  led  thi-s  expedition. 
After  seizing  the  Balearic  islands  (Sebastian,  Alfonso  el 
Sabio)  and  Pampelona  (Nowairi),  they  plundered  and  fired 
a  monastery  on  the  French  border,  sailed  up  the  Rhone, 
plundered  Nimes  and  Aries  (Chron.  Nem.),  and  camped 
on  the  isle  of  Camaria  (Camargues),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone.  (Prudentius,  Chron.  Gest.  Normiann).  It  was 
during  this  expedition  that  Hasting  took  Pisa  and  Luna, 
in  Italy.  Ibn-al-Kutia,  Sebastian  and  Alfonso  el  Sabio 
all  say  they  landed  in  Greece.  On  their  return  in  86 1  they 
lost  40  ships  in  a  storm  in  the  straits  (Ibn-Adhari). 
William  of  Jumieges  tells  of  this  loss  of  ships,  too. 

The  story  told  in  the  Irish  Three  Fragments  (ed. 
O'Donovan,  p.  159-163)  of  the  warfare  of  the  three  sons 
of  Ragnar  Lodbrok  in  Africa,  fits  in  perfectly  with  the 
expedition  to  Nekor.  The  Irish  tradition  is  also  true 
when  it  tells  how  many  of  them  were  drowned  in  a  storm 
in  the  straits  on  their  way  back.  Many  Blue  Men  (Moors) 
were  brought  as  prisoners  to  Ireland. 

III.  Third  Viking  Expedition  to  Spain,  a.d. 
964-966. 

Ibn-Adhari  :  — 

On  the  first  Redjeb  in  the  year  355  (June  23,  966),  the  Khalifa 
Hakam  II.  received  a  letter  from  Kasr  abi-Danis.^  It  told  that 
a  fleet  of  Madjus  had  been  seen  in  western  seas  near  this  place, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  all  this  coast  were  greatly  anxious,  as 
they  knew  that  Madjus  used  formerly  to  make  raids  into  Spain, 
and  finally  that  the  fleet  consisted  of  28  ships.  Thereupon  other 
letters  with  news  of  Madjus  came  from  these  coasts;  they  told 
among  other  things  that  Madjus  had  plundered  here  and  there, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  plain  of  Lisbon.  Moslem  then  went 
against  them,  and  gave  them  battle,  in  which  many  of  our  men 
died   as   martyrs,    but   several    heathen     found  their    death  there, 

1  Alcacer,  Estremadura,  Portugal, 
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too.  Then  the  Moslem  fleet  came  out  of  the  Seville  harbour 
(the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir),  and  attacked  the  Madjus  fleet  in 
the  river  at  Silves.  Ours  put  out  of  action  several  hostile 
ships,  freed  the  Moslem  prisoners  on  board,  killed  a  great 
multitude  of  heathen,  and  put  the  others  to  flight.  After  this, 
news  arrived  ever}''  moment  at  Cordoba  from  the  west  coast  of 
the  movements  of   Madjus,   until   Ciod   sent  them  away.   .   .  . 

In  the  same  year  Hakam  II.  commanded  Ibn-Fotais  (his 
admiral)  to  go  back  to  the  river  (Guadalquivir)  at  Cordoba,  and 
build  ships  there  in  imitation  of  the  Madjus  (may  God  slay 
them  I)  ships.  He  hoped  they  would  take  these  ships  to  be  their 
own,   and   approach   them   closely. 

Ibn-Khaldun  tells  the  same,  more  shortly. 

This  reminds  one  of  Alfred  the  Great  building  ships  in 
imitation  of  Viking  longships.  These  Vikings  were 
probably  the  same  as  those  who  raided  Galicia  in  964 
(Dudo,  William  of  Jumieges). 

IV.     Fourth    \'ikixg    Expedition    to    Spain,    a.d. 

968-/1. 

Sampiro  tells  us  of  this  expedition  that  in  the  -second 
year  of  Ramiro  III.,  968,  a  Norman  fleet  of  100  ships, 
under  King  Gundered  (Gu'^roS)  landed  in  Galicia.  Like 
a  flood  they  spread  over  the  country,  plundering  towns 
and  villages,  and  "  none  could  stop  them."  They  overran 
all  Galicia  and  came  back  to  their  ships  with  much  booty 
and  numerous  prisoners.  Then  they  decided  to  attack 
the  shrine  of  St.  James  at  Santiago  de  Compostela,  replete 
with  treasures  and  gifts  as  it  was.  They  left  their  fleet 
in  Arosa  Bay  and  marched  inland.  When  Bishop 
Sisenand  heard  that  they  made  slaves  of  all  men  and 
women  they  met  and  dragged  them  along,  plundering 
the  country,  he  was  seized  with  rage.  He  attacked  them 
at  Fornellos  on  March  29,  970,  and  was  killed  in  a 
furious  battle.  The  holy  'shrme  of  St.  James  was  taken. 
For  three  years  they  were  masters  of  the  country.  But 
the  Lord  repaid  them  and  took  revenge  on  them.  Even 
as  they  made  prisoners  of  Christians  and  put  many  to 
the  sword,  so  they  suffered  much  hardship  themselves  ere 
they   left   Galicia.       When   they  were  returning  to   their 
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ships,  laden  with  booty,  a  multitude  of  men,  thirsting  for 

revenge,  took  them  at  a  disadvantage.     Gonsalo  Sanchez, 

count  of  Galicia,  surprised  them  with  a  large  army  near 

their   ships,   near   Ferrol,   on   the  point   of   sailing   away 

with  their  prisoners  and  booty.     Bitter  was  the  hght,  but 

with  the  help  of  St.  James  he  won  the  victory.     Most  of 

them  fell  with  their  King    GuSroS,  the  rest  were  made 

prisoners  and   "  none  remained  to  lift  arms  against  the 

Christians."     The  prisoners  were  freed   and   the  Vikmg 

ships  were  burnt. 

Yet  some  of  the  Vikings  did  escape  nevertheless,   for 

IbN-Adhari  says:  — 

In  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Raraadhan,  year  360  (about 
July  I,  971),  the  news  reached  Cordoba  that  Madjus- Alordomani 
(whom  God  curse  !)  had  been  seen  on  the  sea,  and  intended,  as 
was  their  custom,  to  attack  the  western  coast  of  Andalos.  The 
Sultan  then  commanded  his  admiral  to  hurry  to  Almeria,  take 
the  fleet  there  to  Seville,  and  collect  all  the  other  squadrons  in 
the   west. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  Vikings.  The  Moorish 
navy  appears  to  have  been  too  strong  for  them  to  attack. 
At  any  rate,  they  departed. 

Thus  the  attempt  to  settle  down  and  found  a  colony 
in  Galicia  was  frustrated,  after  the  Vikings  had  been 
masters  of  the  country  for  three  years.  Spain  was  not  to 
have  its  Normandy  as  France  had.  There  are,  however, 
according  to  A.  Fabricius,  to-day  three  villages  near 
Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  called  Lordomab  [pronounced 
Lordoman(g)],  names  derived  from  the  Spanish  name 
for  the  Vikings,   Nordoman,   Nortman,   Lordoman. 

A  Spanish  legend  tells  that  the  holy  bishop, 
Gonsalo,  knelt  in  deep  prayer  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill 
during  the  battle  with  the  Vikings,  and  every  time  he 
looked  u'p  a  Norman  ship  sank  into  the  sea  ;  they  all 
sank,  except  the  leader's  ship,  which  God  and  St.  Gonsalo 
saved  so  that  he  might  tell  his  countrymen  of  this  event. 

The  Arab  story  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  a  lesson  in  the 
influence  of  sea-power  on  history.  The  tactics  of  the 
Vikings  in  Andalusia  are  the  same  as  we  know  from  the 
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Saxon  Chronicle  they  were  in  England.  They  retired  upon 
the  rivers,  they  make  a  point  cV appui  of  i'slands,  but  this 
was  only  possible  so  long"  as  the  enemy  did  not  become  a 
match  for  them  at  sea.  The  Arabs  set  about  doing  this 
so  effectually  that  for  a  century  after  the  second  Viking 
expedition  to  Spain,  859-861,  the  Vikings  turn  their 
attention  to  countries  less  well  defended,  till  the  year  964. 

Nowairi  says  of  the  Vikings:  "Their  ships  were  well 
built  and  well  provided  with  men  and  with  all 
necessaries."  The  Moors  paid  them  the  sincerest  com- 
pliment possible,  when  the  Khalifa  built  exact  replicas 
of  the  Ytking  ships.  If  we  reckon  about  eighty  men  on 
the  average,  on  board  each  Viking  ship  (Steenstrup),  we 
find  that  the  armies  with  which  they  invaded  the  Moorish 
Empire  were  by  no  means  small,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  that  age. 

They  searched  for  the  treasures  stowed  away  in 
mosques  just  as  they  plundered  churches  and  monasteries 
^ar  excellence,  because  of  the  rich  booty  found  there. 
Thi'3  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion. 

It  may  be  added,  to  complete  the  subject,  that  St.  Olaf, 
in  A.D.  1014,  probably  reached  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  and  some  of  the  battles  recorded  in  his  Saga 
may  have  been  fought  there.  The  places  cannot  be 
identij&ed,  but  it  is  stated  that  he  was  turned  back  by  a 
dream,  while  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  take  him  to 
Niorvasund,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Sigurd  Jorsalafari 
(the  Crusader)  had  60  ships  and  10,000  warriors  on  his 
crusade,  which  lasted  1107-1111.  He  fought  a  fleet  of 
Moorish  galleys  in  I109,  took  Cintra,  fought  a  battle  at 
Lisbon,  captured  "  Alkasse  "  '  {alKasr,  Arabic,  a  fort),  and 
harried  the  Balearic  Isles.  Earl  Rognvald,  of  Orkney, 
went  on  a  crusade  with  2,000  men,  11 53-1 155,  captured  a 
castle  in  Galicia,  and  harried  much  in  heathen  (Moorish) 
Spain.     According  also  to  Knytlinga  Saga  the  Danish 

'  ^Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson  identifies  this  with  Alcazer  do  Sal  in 
Southern  Portugal.  Heimskringla,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  240,  in  the  Saga 
Library,  London,  1905. — A.  F.   M. 
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Earl  Ulf  (nth  century),  "conquered  and  harried  Galizu- 
land  and  made  there  much  warfare.  Hence  he  was  called 
Galizu  Ulf."     Saxo  calls  him   Ulvo  Gallicianus. 

Dozy  (died  1883)  "  Recherches  sur  I'histoire  et  la 
litterature  de  1'  E'spagne  pendant  le  moyen  age,"  3rd  ed. 
vol.  ii.,  Leiden,  1881,  is  the  chief  source  of  this  paper,  since 
the  Dutch  professor  printsi  the  Arabic  text  and  a  transla- 
tion in  French  of  the  Arabic  records  quoted.  Werlauff, 
Mooyer,  Professor  Steenstrup  and  Fabricius  have  written 
on  this  subject.  The  two  last-named  have  used  Dozy's 
work  and  some  of  the  Spanish  Chronicles. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  an  Arabic  scholar  would  find 
more  about  the  Vikings  in  Moorish  literature,  but  what 
little  I  have  been  able  to  give  here  seems  of  sufficient 
interest  to  inspire  further  research  by  those  better 
equipped  than  myself  for  the  task. 


THE  SITES  OF  THREE  DANISH  CAMPS 
AND  AN    ANGLIAN    BURYING   GROUND 
IN    EAST    ANGLIA. 

By  BELLERBY  LOWERISON,    Hon.   Dist.   Secy.,   Norfolk. 


THE  three  camps  lie  in  the  north-east  of  Norfolk, 
and  to  me  the  most  interesting  is  that  close  to 
Holkham  Station,  near  Wells.  It  is  situated  on 
an  alluvial  marsh,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  sea,  and  is  raised  maybe  eight  feet  above  the 
surrounding  level.  This  rise  is  probably  due  to  a  little 
out-lier  of  glacial  detritus.  The  marshes  generally 
along  this  coast  are  underlaid  by  boulder  clay,  and  the 
banks  of  the  camp  are  largely  composed  of  broken 
flints,  sub-angular  chalk  fragments,  etc.  We  found  no 
scratched  or  striated  stones  however,  after  careful 
search,  but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  builders  of  the 
camp  would  bring  their  material  from  the  chalk  bluffs 
half-a-mile  away  across  the  marsh. 

The  camp  is  about  700  yards  round  the  crest  of  the 
inner  rampart.  • 

The  coast  is  here  flat  and  sandy,  backed  by  large 
dunes  or  "  meals,"  bound  together  by  marram  grass. 
The  Northmen's  keels  would  have  no  difficulty  in  land- 
ingf,  but  there  is  no  shelter  near,  though  the  anchorage 
would  serve.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  great  changes 
have  taken  place  in  the  coast-line  during  the  historic 
period. 

On  the  west  there  is  no  ditch  or  bank  round  the  camp, 

but  what  seems  a  natural  bluff  falls  steeply  for  perhaps 

ten  feet  to  the  sea  marsh.     This  is  true  also  of  the  south 

.side,  though  here  there  is  a  ditch  which  has  probably 

been  dug  later  to  drain  a  marshy  wood. 

On  the  north  a  double  bank    has    been    thrown    up, 
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enclosing  a  ditch,  now  dry.  The  inner  rampart  is 
broken  near  the  north-east  angle  by  a  little  drainage- 
gutter,  probably  natural,  and  this  may  be  responsible 
for  carrying  the  original  mound  away.  In  the  north- 
west angle  of  the  camp  area  there  is  another  natural 
depression,  irregular,  and  this  is  drained  by  a  gutter 
which  cuts  through  both  mounds  and  joins  a  later, 
straight  drain,  which  runs  along  that  side. 

The  east  face  is  defended  by  a  single  rampart  and 
foss,  broken  near  the  centre  by  what  probably  repre- 
sents the  gate  of  the  camp. 

Near  the  south-east  angle  is  a  pond,  nearly  circular^ 
with  gently  sloping,  regular  sides,  and  with  a  flat 
bottom.  This,  in  the  driest  weather  in  which  we  have 
seen  it,  has  a  little  clear  water  in  it,  perhaps  a  foot  deep, 
and  I  think  it  may  be  a  dewpond.  The  w^ater  of  the 
marsh  all  round  is  brackish  and  liable  at  any  time  to 
inundation  by  the  sea. 

The  interior  of  the  camp  slopes  gently  down  from 
the  west  to  the  south,  and  there  are  other  nearly  circular 
depressions,  which  may  be  where  Neolithic  man  had 
his  dug-out  "  pit  dw^ellings, "  or  may  be  the  remains  of 
the  turf  banks  that  the  Northmen  heaped  round  their 
booths.  Round  the  rabbit  burrows  one  gets  undoubted 
evidence  of  the  presence  at  one  time  of  Neolithic  man. 
We  picked  up  during  one  visit  twenty  undoubted 
implements,  some  "cores,"  and  more  flakes  and 
"wasters,"  but  not  one  "pot-boiler,"  and  one  learns 
to  look  on  these  latter  as  perhaps  the  most  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  settled  presence  of  the  men  of  the  later 
Stone  Age. 

The  recently-published  Victoria  History  of  the  county 
follows  the  Ordnance  Map  in  calling  this  and  the  next 
camps  Danish.  Mr.  W.  Rye,  in  his  History  of 
Norfolk,  claims  that  the  Danes  of  this  region  were  pro- 
bably pre-Roman  settlers,  adducing  such  evidence  as 
that  the  Roman  Branodunum  close  by  is  compounded 
with  a  Danish  prefix  :  Bran-.     Is  not  Bran  Celtic  also  ? 
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Certainly,  Danish  place-names  are  common  enough  all 
round,  thorpes  and  bys,  and  tofts  and  setts;  but,  again, 
is  Mr.  Rye  right  in  equating  -ham  with  -holm,  as  he 
does  to  make  some  of  his  alleged  Danish  settlements  ? 

The  next  camp  is  situated  further  inland  on  a  chalky 
plateau  sloping  to  the  Stiffkey  (or  Stewkey,  as  it  is 
locally  called)  river,  and  near  the  hamlet  of  Warham 
(or  Wareham).  It  may  be,  following  the  river's  wind- 
ings, six  miles  to  the  sea,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  Danes  found  no  difficulty  in  bringing  their  shallow 
keels  up  the  river,  which  is,  even  yet,  perhaps  18  feet 
across  in  parts,  and  runs  rather  swiftly,  with  an  average 
depth  of  fifteen  inches. 

I  cannot  think,  however,  that  even  in  Danish  times, 
this  camp  could  ever  have  been  erected  to  guard  a  ford. 

The  camp  is  very  regular,  its  inner  surface,  a  nearly 
level  sward,  sloping  gently  to  the  brook  on  the  south, 
and  beautifully  circular.  It  has  been  ploughed  within 
living  memory.  The  two  ramparts  are  broken  only  at 
the  *'  gates,"  and  on  the  south  side  near  the  river, 
where  they  have  probably  never  been  raised.  The  river 
and  the  marsh  beyond  would  probably  be  defence 
enough  here,  backed,  of  course,  by  w^ooden  pali- 
sades, etc. 

The  diameter  of  the  enclosed  inner  area  is  about  150 
yards  ;  and  the  circumference,  round  the  top  of  the  inner 
vallum,  works  out,  therefore,  at  a  little  over  that  length, 
perhaps  480  yards.  The  area  of  the  inner  space  is  thus 
about  3-4  acres. 

I  said  that  the  site  was  a  chalky  slope.  In  all 
probability  the  rise  is  due  to  a  mass  of  contorted  drift. 
In  many  places  this  drift  is  largely  intercalated  with 
boulder  clay,  and  to  this  firm  and  sticky  substance  the 
splendid  conditions  of  foss  and  vallum  here  may  be  due, 
because  the  slopes  of  the  inner  ditch  are  probably 
practically  the  same  as  at  first.  From  crest  to  crest  this 
ditch  is  70  feet  across,  and  the  slopes  are  about  41  feet 
on  each  side.     This  gives  20  feet  as  the  depth  of  the 
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ditch,  and  nearly  40°  as  the  an^de  of  the  slope.  It  is 
very  much  like  scramblinc^  up  a  13th  century  roof  to 
climb  those  banks.  Before  they  were  clothed  with 
grass,  and  when  thev  were  defended  by  stone  axe  or 
northern  shield  and  spear,  they  must  have  been 
practically  impregnable. 

Approaching  the  camp  from  the  north  you  first  have 
a  ditch  eight  feet  in  depth,  then  a  steep  crest  to  scale; 
this  drops  to  another  ditch,  about  20  feet  deep,  with 
very  steep  sides;  now  add  a  palisade  at  the  top  (and 
probably  both  Neolithic  man  and  Dane  used  that), 
crown  your  castle  with  clubs  and  axes  swung  by 
brawny  arms,  and  you  will  probably  allow  my  claim  of 
practical  impregnability. 

For  nearly  one-third  of  the  circumference,  (all  my 
measurements  are  only  approximate),  the  outer  vallum 
and  both  ditches  cease.  This  is  on  the  south  wiiere  the 
river  runs. 

Besides  this,  what  may  be  termed  the  Watergate, 
there  is  another  entrance  to  the  north-west,  where  the 
banks  are  levelled,  and  the  ditches  filled.  If  this  were 
orig"inal,  a  circular  excavation  in  the  inner  vallum 
might  well  have  been  dug  out  or  left  at  its  original  level 
in  order  to  put  there  a  shelter  for  the  gate-guard.  The 
situation  reminds  one  strongly  of  the  guard-rooms  one 
finds  inside  the  gates  of  Roman  camps. 

But  unhappily  for  that  theory,  the  camp  is  said  to 
have  been  ploughed,  and  this  "  gate  "  points  directly 
to  the  nearest  farmhouse,  to  which  the  corn  would  have 
to  be  carted.  The  round  pit  may  well  have  been  dug 
first  to  try  the  character  of  the  bank  when  seeking  marl 
for  the  fields. 

One  is  sorry  to  set  up  a  straw-man  theory  and  then 
incontinently  to  knock  it  down.  But — we  remember 
Bill  Stumps. 

The  depression  on  the  north-east  may  much  more 
probably  be  an  original  gate.  The  banks  are  not  quite 
erased,  the  ditches  not  quite  filled  up,    and    the    outer 
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bank  is  not  removed  right  opposite  the  inner,  but  some 
few  yards  to  the  east,  so  the  invader  who  broke  the  first 
gate  would  be  under  an  enfilading  fire.  And  as  one 
reads  in  all  the  Sagas  of  the  plentiful  supply  of 
throwing-stones  stored  by  the  Northmen,  one  pities 
such  attacking  parties  if  the  Northmen  held  the  fort. 

A  further  filling  up  of  the  ditch,  where  the  outer 
vallum  ends  on  the  south-east,  and  the  ceasing  just 
there  of  the  inner  rampart,  are  not  easily  explainable. 
At  the  Renaissance,  when  everything  that  was  not 
Latin  or  Greek,  ought  to  be,  were  there  some 
unconscious  humourists  who  made  these  gates,  north- 
west and  south-east,  to  assimilate  such  a  Gothic  camp 
to  correct  classical  form  ?  My  friend.  Canon  Scott- 
Holland,  has  seemed  to  betray  some  such  sentiment  to 
me  about  my  beloved  Gothic  cathedrals  when  he  com- 
pared them  with  St.  Paul's. 

Joking  apart,  there  is  a  deal  of  mustard  of  gates  to  so 
little  meat  of  living  space ;  if  the  four  are  all  original 
the  folk  who  lived  there  would  have  done  very  well  to 
sell  some  of  their  gates  and  buy  some  town  with  the 
money. 

On  the  south  the  distance,  entirely  unguarded, 
except  for  a  slight  fall,  may  be  twelve  yards,  and  the 
distance  to  the  river  may  be  six.  The  marshy  meadow 
opposite  is  known  as  Swiney.  "  And  some  say,"  the 
parson  told  me,  "  that  swine  were  fed  there  once."  But 
swine  cannot  eat  water,  at  least  not  to  get  fat  on  it ;  and 
the  gentle  old  man  allowed  that  Dr.  Jessop  himself  had 
preferred  for  etymology  a  reference  to  Swein's  low- 
lying  meadow. 

In  the  public-house  of  the  village  it  was  further 
gleaned  that  a  "  Danish  Anchor  "  had  been  found  in 
that  meadow,  "  once  upon  a  time."  But  that  "  once 
upon  a  time  "  is  dear  to  us  only  when  studying  folk- 
lore. No  one  could  say  how  it  was  found,  when  it  was 
found,  who  got  possession  of  it,  or  why  it  was  called 
Danish. 
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On  the  other  hand  no  scientific  man  would  dispute 
the  value  of  floating  legends  like  this.  "  Danish  " 
camp,  Swiney,  a  "  Danish  "  anchor,  Danish  names  in 
plenty  about — we  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  establishing 
a  cumulative  proof  of  the  period  to  which  the  camp 
belongs. 

We  found  not  a  trace  of  Neolithic  implements  on  the 
broken  slopes.  In  a  neighbouring  ploughed  field  we 
found  two,  rude,  and  approximating  to  the  Cissbury 
type. 

Of  the  third  alleged  camp  it  is  very  well  that  it  is 
boldly  marked  on  the  ordnance  map,  because  the  foss 
and  vallum  alike  are  nearly  obliterated  under  the 
plough.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  square,  with 
rounded  angles,  enclosing  a  space  of  about  five  acres. 
It  is  at  the  fork  of  two  dncient  grass-grown  roads,  one 
of  w^hich,  leading  up  from  the  adjacent  village  of 
Creake,  is  named  Bloodgate  Hill.  There,  too,  as  over 
so  much  of  the  surface  of  Norfolk,  are  scattered 
Neoliths.  And  with  this  very  scanty  information  I 
am  sorry  to  have  to  leave  this  "  Danish  "  camp. 

Now  to  the  Anglian  burial  ground.  In  the  park 
of  Hunstanton  Hall,  the  residence  of  Hamon  le 
Strange,  there  is  an  esker,  or  mound,  of  glacial 
drift,  of  sickle  shape,  about  half  a  mile  long,  and 
at  its  highest  perhaps  seventy  feet  high.  It  is 
undoubtedly  of  glacial  origin,  because  we  have  in  our 
school  museum  some  very  good  glaciated  boulders  from 
it.  On  the  highest  point  a  look-out  tower  or  summer- 
house  was  built  in  the  Jacobean  period.  The  material 
from  the  foundation  trenches  was  probably  spread 
round  about,  and  some  of  the  fragmentary  skeletons 
found  there  may  have  been  broken  in  these  processes. 

Forty  years  ago  or  so  Mr.  le  Strange  unearthed  a 
spear  here  while  rabbiting,  and  he  and  Prof.  McKenny 
Hughes  re-opened  in  1900  what  proved  to  be  a  cemetery. 

A  trench,  16  or  17  feet  long,  and  4  feet  deep,  was  dug 
close  to  the  tower,   and   carried  along  the  top   of  the 
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ridge.  At  4  feet  a  bed  of  undisturbed  sand  or  gravel 
seems  to  have  been  reached  and  maintained. 

Among  the  first  articles  found  in  re-made  ground 
were  a  disc  of  bronze,  evidently  the  back  of  a  circular 
brooch,  two  small  beads  of  yellow  ware,  and  a  bronze 
pin  and  ring. 

Next  came  a  large  spearhead,  bent  as  if  wrenched  up 
in  some  former  excavation.  Close  to  this  was  a  small 
broken  skeleton,  also  disturbed;  and  below,  a  large 
skeleton  of  an  older  person,  lying  on  its  side, 
with  the  hands  raised  and  the  knees  drawn  up.  This  is 
a  common  attitude  in  interments  of  pre-Roman  date, 
but  is  not  found  in  graves  of  Saxon  origin. 

(I  am  practically  quoting  Prof.  McKenny  Hughes' 
paper.  May  the  burial-place  not  originally  belong  to 
pre-Roman  folk,  Dane  or  Anglian,  I  ask?) 

To  the  north  was  a  skeleton  of  a  small  man  lying 
at  full  length  with  the  boss  of  a  shield  on  his  breast,  a 
spear  by  his  side,  and  near  his  feet  scattered  fragments 
of  iron. 

East  of  this  occurred  a  detached  skull,  and  near  it  a 
circular  brooch,  with  four  spokes  inside  the  margin, 
arranged  like  a  swastika. 

Further  on  the  skull  of  a  child  w^as  found,  with 
broken  limb-bones,  in  disturbed  ground.  Near  the 
skull  was  the  circular  bronze  back  of  a  brooch,  with  a 
lump  of  iron  rust,  and  some  of  the  material  of  the  dress 
adhering  to  it.  Next  came  two  long  yellow  glass 
beads,  and  small  glass  rods  made  up  of  several  beads 
with  a  pearly  nacreous  lustre.  One  whole  necklace  was 
found  on  a  skeleton.  Examples  of  beads  were  found 
in  fluted  blue  glass,  other  long  ones  in  yellow,  and 
small,  round  ones,  in  yellow  opaque  glass,  facetted  jet, 
and  roughly  cut  amber,  with  bits  of  the  bronze  hoops 
of  a  bucket. 

On  the  breast  of  a  large  skeleton  was  f^und  a  fine 
brooch.  The  clavicle  was  stained  green  from  the 
bronze.     A  string  of  amber  beads,  arranged  according 
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to  size,  seemed  to  have  passed  through  a  loop  on  the 
back  of  this  brooch.  Not  far  off  were  found  the  boss 
of  a  shield,  a  fragmentary  skeleton  of  similar  size,  and 
a  brooch  like  the  last.  The  next  find  was  an  adult 
skeleton,  lying  on  its  side,  with  one  leg  thrown  back, 
and  by  its  side  a  long  spearhead  and  bits  of  two  short 
knives.  Near  them  lay  a  fine  round  brooch,  with  small 
bosses  which  had  probably  been  enamelled.  In  a  little 
deeper  burial  close  by,  the  limbs  of  the  skeleton  were 
dug  through.  It  wore  a  necklace  of  sixty  amber  beads, 
some  of  them  ground  flat. 

One  nearly  perfect  cinerary  urn  was  found,  with  frag- 
ments of  others.  They  were  of  rough  material  and 
making,  of  a  dark  alluvial  clay,  the  patterns  being  in 
irregular  lines,  and  triangular  groups  of  dots  disposed 
as  sexfoils. 

The  ground,  in  places,  seemed  to  have  been  turned 
over  and  over,  older  interments  being  disturbed  by 
newer,  and  the  average  depth  at  which  the  bones  were 
found  was  3ft.  6in. 

Thus  far  Professor  MacKenny  Hughes,  a  little  boiled 
down,  but  omitting  no  serious  item.  In  the  next  year, 
1902,  Mr.  le  Strange  again  followed  up  the  excavations. 

On  the  26th  July  were  found  two  skeletons,  two  plain, 
circular  brooches,  a  small  iron  knife,  and  an  amber 
bead. 

Later,  the  skeleton  of  a  very  tall  man  was  found,  and 
near  him  an  iron  spear-head  and  bits  of  the  broken  boss 
of  his  shield.  But  the  best  fmd  was  a  very  fine  cruci- 
form .brooch  of  bronze,  with  an  intricate  pattern,  on 
which  are  traces  of  gilding.  On  the  upper  corners  are 
lozenge-shaped  plates  of  silver,  welded  to  the  bronze, 
and  round  plates  of  the  same  metal  at  the  ends  of  the 
arms.  The  brooch  has  been  anciently  fractured  and 
carefully  mended  by  two  bronze  rivets. 

The  things  found  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
le  Strange  at  Hunstanton  Hall,  and  it  is  to  his  courtesy 
that  I  owe  my  information  on  the  subject. 
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Since  reading  this  paper  to  the  Society  I  have  care- 
fully read  Dr.  Christison's  "  Early  Fortifications  in 
Scotland,"  and  Mr.  Hadrian  Allcroft's  fine  "  Earth- 
work of  England,"  only  to  learn  what  I  had  feared,  that 
only  the  spade  will  clear  up,  and  perhaps  that  not 
certainly,  the  mvsterv  that  enshrouds  our  "  Danish  " 
Camps. 

Finally.  The  photos  shown  of  the  altar  to  Thor  were 
sent  to  me  by  my  good  friend  Mikkel  Mundal,  of 
Mundal,  Fjerland,  Sogn.  I  have  a  boys'  book  on  the 
stocks,  a  book  dealing  with  the  fight  between  Odinismi 
and  Christianity,  and  after  touring  Scandinavia  from 
end  to  end,  I  determined  to  put  the  hall  of  my  hero 
where  the  hotel  now  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mundal 
valley  in  Fjerland.  I  told  Mikkel  that  after  I  reached 
England;  and  Mikkel  answered  that  when  the  founda- 
tions for  the  hotel  were  laid  evidence  of  a  Viking 
habitation  was  found.  Of  that  I  hope  to  give  the 
Society  further  inform.ation  later  on.  Meanwhile  here 
is  the  photograph  of  the  stone,  traditionally  an  altar 
to  Thor,  and  still  called  the  "  Offer-stein."  It  stands 
a  short  distance  behind  the  hotel  on  the  left  bank  and 
near  to  the  Mundal  river.     {Page  57). 

The  only  book  in  my  library  dealing  with  the  ritual 
of  the  Scandinavians,'  barring  the  frequent,  though 
non-descriptive  references  in  the  Sagas,  says  that 
human  victims  were  broken  on  such  altars,  which  I  take 
it,  means  that  their  backs  were  broken  by  their  being 
forcibly  thrown  on  the  stones.  This  may  account  for 
the  top  of  the  stone  being  left  ridged. 

1  "The  Religion  of  Ancient  Scandinavia,"  by  W.  A,  Craigie  (Constable, 
i/-),  p.  59. — "At  Thorsness,  in  the  west  of  Iceland,  tradition  long  pointed 
out  the  'doom-ring,'  in  which  men  had  been  adjudged  for  sacrifice,  and 
the  stone  within  it,  called  Thor's  stone,  on  which  they  were  killed  by 
being  broken." 


BRUNANBURH    AND    VINHEITH     IN 

INGULF'S    CHRONICLE    AND 

EGIL'S    SAGA. 

By  the  Rev.  CHAS.   W.  WHISTLER,  M.R.C.S. 


IN  the  account  of  the  Hfe  of  Abbot  Turketul,  or 
Thurketyl,  of  Crowland,  given  by  Ingulf,  and 
stated  by  him  to  have  been  based  on  acts  recorded 
by  a  relation  of  the  Abbot,  occurs  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Brunanburh,  which  is  more  full  in  its  details 
than  any  other  preserved  by  the  English  Chroniclers. 
If  we  are  to  believe  Ingulfs  statement,  it  is  a  record  of 
oral' tradition  gathered  from  an  actual  participator  in  the 
fight. 

It  is  of  course  generally  admitted  that  the  historic 
Ingulf  cannot  have  been  the  author  of  the  Chronicle 
whicli  passes  under  his  nan:e,  and  when  "  Ingulf  "  is 
referred  to  in  these  pages  it  will  be  understood  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  author  or  compiler  of  the  work  in 
question.  Whoever  this  writer  or  compiler  may  have 
been,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  he  was  very 
closely  connected  with  Crowdand  Abbey,  and  must  have 
had  access  to  the  records  and  traditions  of  the  place. 
When  therefore  there  is  no  assisfnable  motive  for 
falsification  or  forgery  we  may  allow  some  weight  to  his 
use  of  local  knowledge. 

Two  accounts  of  the  battle  are  given  in  this 
Chronicle.  The  first  comes  in  its  correct  position 
chronologically,  does  not  mention  the  battle  by  name, 
and  gives  the  bare  facts  as  recorded  in  the  chronicles 
'generally,  with  the  addition  of  Athelstan's  visit  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  John  of  Beverley,  where  he  pledged  his 
dagger  for  victory.     In  the  second  account  the  site  of 
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the  battle  is  given  as  "  Brunford."  The  details  are,  as 
we  have  said,  peculiar  to  Ingulf,  and  there  appears  to 
be  no  motive  for  recording  the  battle  a  second  time 
except  the  desire  to  preserve  a  genuine  tradition  respect- 
ing Abbot  Turketul. 

Quite  apart  from  the  question  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  work  attributed  to  Ingulf,  or  the  date  at  which  it 
may  have  been  written  down,  this  tradition,  wherever 
it  occurred,  would  be  worth  consideration,  if  only  as  a 
specimen  of  an  English  family  tradition  analogous  to  a 
fragment  from  an  Icelandic  saga,  originating  in  the 
district  of  England  most  influenced  by  long  successions 
of  Scandinavian  inroads  and  settlements.  As  such  it 
is  specially  worth  comparison  with  the  account  of  the 
Battle  of  VinheiS  given  in  the  "  Saga  of  Egil 
Skallagrimsson  "  without  raising  the  question  of  the 
authenticity  or  accuracy  of  either,  but  considering  th«:m 
as  equally  specimens  of  uncorrected  oral  tradition  of  an 
actual  historic  happening,  however  either  or  both  may 
have  been  preserved.  There  is  a  close  likeness,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  parallelism,  between  the  two 
accounts,  which,  if  it  do  no  more,  should  go  far  towards 
settlement  of  the  question  as  to  whether  VinheiS  does 
not  actually  represent  Brunanburh,  though  with  some 
misplacement  of  date,  due  to  the  reduction  of  a  long 
oral  Saga  to  writing,  in  the  Icelandic  account. 

The  two  traditional  accounts  are  as  follows.  It  may 
be  premised  that  the  English  version  describes  an  attack 
by  King  Olaf  on  the  English  camp  on  the  night 
preceding  the  actual  battle,  which  is  not  recorded  in 
the  Saga.  This,  however,  gives  details  of  some  fierce 
advance  guard  fighting  on  the  second  day  previous  to 
the  engagement,  and  the  two  accounts  are  therefore  so 
far  in  agreement  that  they  both  record  fighting  before 
the  arrival  on  the  field  of  the  main  forces. 

Both  accounts  are  concerned  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
wing  of  the  English  forces  which  faced  the  Scottish 
contingent. 
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"The  History  of  Ingulf."  Translated  by  Rev.  J. 
Stevenson.  ("  The  Church  Historians  of  Eng- 
land."    Vol.   H.,   Part  H.). 

"  The  acts  of  the  Lord  Turketul  the  Abbot  have  been  written 
by  Abbot  Egelric,  the  younger,  his  relation."  (Final  par.  of 
"  History.") 

"  I  will  in  no  wise  refrain  from  briefly  inserting  in  my  work 
such  statements  as  shall  be  found  most  necessary  for  the  infor- 
mation as  well  of  us  as  of  our  successors,  according  as  I  have 
heard  them  both  from  my  aged  brethren  who  are  still  living, 
and  who  received  the  information  in  a  true  narration  from  their 
immediate  predecessors."     Preface,    ist  par.). 

Earlier  Years  of  Life  of  Abbot  Turketul. 

To  oppose  this  king  (Athelstan)  an  insurrection  was  originated 
by  Analaph  son  of  .Sitric,  formerly  king  of  Northumbria  .  .  . 
Constantine,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  Eugenius,  king  of  the  Cum- 
brians, and  a  numberless  foreign  band  of  other  kings  and  earls, 
were  joined  in  the  closest  treaty  with  him  .  .  .  and  assembled 
at   Brunford   in   Northumbria   to   oppose    King   Athelstan. 

Here    is    related    the    night    attack    on    the    English 
camp  :  — 

Athelstan  and  his  army,  as  the  morning  dawned,  approached 
the  scene  of  carnage  read}^  and  prepared  to  make  an  attack  on 
the  barbarians,  who  had  toiled  all  night,  and  now  were  wearied 
and  disordered  in  their  ranks.  It  chanced  that  King  Athelstan, 
who  led  all  the  West  Saxons,  was  opposed  to  the  troops  of 
Analaph's  band ;  and  his  Chancellor  Turketul,  at  the  head  of 
the  Londoners  and  all  the  Mercians,  met  Constantine's  band. 
.  .  .  After  the  fight  had  continued  for  a  long  time  with  great 
fierceness,  and  neither  side  gave  way  (such  was  the  multitude 
of  the  pagans),  the  Chancellor  Turketul,  having  taken  with  him 
a  few  of  the  Londoners,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  bravest,  and  a 
certain  leader  of  the  Wiccii,  Singrin  (alt.  Syngrinus)  by  name, 
a  man  of  tried  courage,  rushed  against  the  foe,  he  himself 
taking  the  lead,  in  height  towering  above  all,  in  bone  and  sinew 
firm  and  brawny,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  heroes  of  London 
remarkable  for  his  robust  strength.  Penetrating  the  wedges  of 
the  enemy  he  laid  them  prostrate  right  and  left,  and  having 
passed  through  the  bands  of  the  people  of  the  Orkneys  and  the 
Picts,  and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  spears  and  darts  which 
had  been  hurled  against  him,  but  which  his  faithful  breastplate 
had  rendered  ineffectual,  he  pierced  the  wedge-like  bands  of  the 
Cumbrians  and  Scots  with  his  followers.  At  length,  having 
with   much   slaughter   reached  the   king   himself,    he   hurled    him 
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from  his  horse,  and  in  every  way  attempted  to  take  him  alive ; 
but  the  Scots  closing  round  their  king  to  defend  him  with  all 
their  strength,  and  a  greater  number  being  engaged  against  a 
few,  and,  above  all,  attacking  Turketul  alone,  he  then  for  the 
first  time,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  repented  of  the  rashness. 
And  now  he  was  almost  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  Scots,  and  their  king  was  almost  rescued  from  his  hands, 
when  Singrin,  the  leader,  slew  him  with  his  sword.  When 
Constantine,  the  king  of  the  Scots,  was  thus  despatched,  the 
Scots  retreated,  and  left  a  more  open  passage  for  Turketul  and 
his  soldiers.  And  his  death  being  speedily  made  known  through 
the  whole  army,  Analaph  and  all  his  men  took  to  flight.  An 
unheard  of  host  of  pagans  fell  on  the  field  ;  and  Turketul  used 
often  to  boast  that  the  Lord  preserved  him  in  so  severe  a  con- 
flict, and  that  he  was  most  happy  and  fortunate  in  not  having 
either  slain  or  mutilated  a  single  man,  though  one  might  law- 
fully fight   for  his  country,  and   above  all  against   pagans." 

"  Saga    of    Egil    Skallagrimsson.''     Translated    by 
Rev.  W.  C.  Green.     ("  Vinheath  by  Vinwood.") 

Overnight  fighting  between  Hring  and  A^ils  of  Bret- 
land  with  the  advance  force  under  Thorolf  and  Egil, 
before  the  arrival  of  Athelstan  or  of  Olaf. 

Chap.  LIII.  Thorolf  was  thus  armed  ...  in  his  hand  he  had 
a  halberd  .  .  .  such  weapons  were  called  mail  piercers.  Egil 
was  armed  in  the  same  way  as  Thorolf.  He  was  girded  with 
the  sword  that  he  called  "  Adder  "...  neither  of  the  two  had 
shirts   of  mail. 

With  the  halberd  Thorolf  slays   Earl   Hring   in  the 
first  day's  fighting  of  the  advance  guards. 

Chap.  LIV.  King  Athelstan  heard  rumour  that  there  had 
been  fighting  on  the  heath.  At  once  he  and  all  his  host  made 
ready  and  marched  northward  to  the  heath.  .  .  They  all 
remained  together   for  the  night. 

No  sooner  did  day  dawn  than  Athelstan  waked  up  his  army. 
He  held  conference  with  his  captains,  and  told  them  how  his 
forces  should  be  arranged.  His  own  division  he  first  arranged, 
and  in  the  van  thereof  he  set  those  companies  which  were  the 
smartest.  Then  he  said  that  Egil  should  command  these.  "  But 
Thorolf,"  said  he,  "  shall  be  with  his  own  men  and  such  others 
as  I  shall  add  thereto.  This  force  shall  be  opposed  to  that  part 
of  the  enemy  which  is  loose  and  not  in  set  array,  for  the  Scots 
are  ever  loose  in  arra3^  Often  they  prove  dangerous  if  men  arc 
not  wary,  but  they  are  unsteady  in  the  field,   if  boldly  faced." 
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I^>gil  objects  to  partinj;-  from  his  broiher,  but  is  over- 
ruled. 

After  this  they  formed  in  divisions  as  the  king  had  arranged, 
and  the  standards  were  raised.  The  king's  division  stood  on  the 
plain  towards  the  river.  Thorolf's  division  moved  on  the  higher 
ground  beside  the  wood.  King  (Dlaf  drew  up  his  forces  when 
he  saw  that  King  Athelstan  had  done  so.  He  also  made  two 
divisions,  and  his  own  standard  and  the  clixision  he  himself 
commanded  he  opposed  to  King  Athelstan  and  his  division  .  .  . 
but  King  Olaf's  second  division  moved  near  the  wood  against  the 
force  under  Thorolf.  The  commanders  thereof  were  Scots  earls, 
the   men   mostly   Scots,   and    it  was   a    great   multitude. 

And  now  the  armies  closed,  and  soon  the  battle  waxed  fierce. 
Thorolf  pressed  eagerly  forward,  causing  his  banner  to  be  borne 
onwards  along  the  woodside.  He  thought  to  go  so  far  forward 
as  to  turn  on  the  Scots  king's  division  behind  their  shields.  His 
own  men  held  their  shields  before  them ;  they  trusted  to  the 
wood  to  cover  their  right  side.  So  far  in  advance  went  Thorolf 
that  few  of  his  men  were  before  him.  But  just  when  he  was 
least  on  his  guard,  out  leaped  from  the  wood  earl  Adils  and 
his  followers.  They  thrust  at  once  at  Thorolf  with  man}^  hal- 
berds, and  there  by  the  wood  he  fell.  But  Thorfid,  who  bore 
the  standard,  drew  back  to  where  the  men  stood  thicker.  Adils 
now  attacked  them,  and  a  fierce  contest  was  there.  The  Scots 
shouted  a  shout  of  victor}'-,  as  having  slain  the  enemy's 
chieftain. 

This  shout  when  Ivgil  heard,  and  saw  Thorolf's  standard  going 
back,  he  felt  sure  that  Thorolf  himself  would  not  be  with  it. 
So  he  bounded  thither  over  the  space  between  the  two  divisions. 
Full  soon  learnt  he  the  tidings  of  what  was  done,  when  he  came 
to  his  own  men.  Then  did  he  keenly  spur  them  on  to  the  charge, 
himself  foremost  in  the  van.  He  had  in  his  hand  his  sword 
"  Adder."  Forward  Fgil  pressed,  and  hewed  on  either  hand  of 
him,  felling  many  men.  Thorfid  bore  the  standard  close  after 
him;  behind  the  standard  came  the  rest.  Right  sharp  was  the 
conflict  there.  Kgil  went  forward  till  he  met  earl  Adils.  Few 
blows  did  they  e.xchange  ere  earl  Adils  fell,  and  many  men 
around  him.  l^ut  after  the  earl's  death  his  followers  fled.  Fgil 
and  his  force  pursued,  and  slew  all  whom  they  overtook.  .  .  . 
Xor  stood  those  Scots  earls  long  when  they  saw  the  others,  their 
fellows,   fly,  but  at  once  they  took  to  their  heels. 

Whereupon  l^gil  and  his  men  made  for  where  King  Olaf's 
division  was,  and  coming  on  them  behind  their  shields  soon 
wrought  great  havoc.  The  division  wavered  and  broke  up. 
Many   of    King   Olaf's   men  then    fled.   .   .   . 

But  King  Athelstan,  when  he  perceived  King  Olaf's  division 
beginning  to  break,  then  spurred  on  his  force,  and  bade  his 
standard  advance.     A  fierce  onset  was  made,  so  that  King  Olafs 
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force  recoiled,  and  there  was  a  great  slaughter.  King  Olaf  fell 
there,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  force  which  he  had  had.  .  .  . 
Thus   King  Athelstan   gained   a   signal  victory. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  accounts  have  a  remark- 
able agreement  in  detail  :  — 


Ingulf's  Chronicle. 

Athelstan,  with  the  West 
Saxons,   opposes  Olaf. 

Turketul,  with  the  Mercians 
and  Londoners,  opposes  Con- 
stantine. 

At  the  hottest  period  of  the 
engagement,  Turketul,  with  a 
picked  force  under  Syngrin, 
leader  of  the  Wiccii,  cuts 
through  the  first  line  of  the 
enemy. 

The  Scots  rally,  and  make  a 
determined  attack  on  Turketul, 
from  which  only  his  "  faith- 
ful   breastplate  "   saves   him. 

Turketul's  force  is  almost 
overwhelmed,  when  Syngrin 
sla3^s  the  Scots'  leader  with  his 
sword. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Scots' 
leader,  the  advance  continues. 
The  other  division  of  the 
enemy  (Olaf's)  breaks  up  on 
learning  of  the  Scottish  reverse. 


Egil's   Saga. 

Athelstan,  with  his  own 
men,  faces   Olaf's   division. 

The  second  (Thorolf  Skalla- 
grimsson's)  division  faces  the 
Scots. 

At  the  hottest  period  of  the 
engagement,  Thorolf  Skalla- 
grimsson,  with  his  picked 
"  Wicingas,"  cuts  through  the 
forces  opposed  to  him. 


A  sudden  fresh  attack  is 
made  on  this  advanced  force, 
and  Thorolf  Skallagrimsson  is 
slain. 

E?il  Skallagrimsson  succeeds 
his  brother,  and  slays  the  Scots' 
leader  with  the  sword 
"  Adder." 

On  the  fall  of  the  Scots' 
leader,  Egil  and  his  men  fall 
on  the  first  (Olaf's)  division  of 
the  enemy  and  rout   it. 


It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  two  accounts 
refer  to  the  same  battle.  We  have  in  fact  an  English 
tradition  of  Brunanburh,  and  an  Icelandic  tradition  of 
VinheiS,  which  are  so  close  in  detail  that  thev  must 
refer  to  the  same  contest,  and  incidentally  corroborate 
one  another,  at  the  least  in  many  points.  Each  account 
is  avowedly  written  as  the  personal  experience  of  a 
leader,  in  one  case  of  a  whole  division,  and  in  the  other 
of  a  picked  section,  on  the  same  wing  of  Athelstan 's 
forces. 

It  is  not  at  all  straining  probability,  considering  the 
close    correspondence   in    detail,    to    suppose  that   this 
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section  leader  was  acting  under  this  divisional  com- 
mander, and  that,  in  fact,  Skallagrimsson  was  leading 
Turketul's  picked  men,  and  that  the  "  Syngrin  "  of  the 
English  account  is  an  orallv  blundered  rendering  of 
"  Skallagrim."  In  any  case  the  name  has  a 
suspiciously   un-English  form. 

This  Syngrin  is  said  to  be  a  leader  of  the  Wiccii 
(Hwiccas).  The  Saga  tells  us  that  Thorolf  Skalla- 
grimsson led  his  own  "  Wicingas,"  to  use  the  English 
term,  and  some  others,  as  a  leader  on  the  extreme  right 
wing  of  the  English  second  division,  the  division  with 
which  alone  both  accounts  are  concerned.  The  [English 
account  says  that  this  division  was  composed  of 
Mercians,  among  whom  would  be  Hwiccas  from  the 
Severn  \^alley,  and  Londoners,  these  last  being 
apparently  under  the  special  command  of  Turketul. 
But  Turketul  was  rather  a  director  than  a  leader,  the 
actual  fighting  devolving  on  his  section  leader, 
Syngrin,  which  is  significant. 

Skallagrimsson 's  Vikings  were  placed  on  the  extreme 
wing  as  a  steady  force  which  would  not  be  demoralised 
by  the  wild  tactics  of  the  Scots.  The  Hwiccas  might 
well  be  placed  in  the  same  division,  as  used  to  the  loose 
fighting  of  the  Welsh  frontier,  while  the  st-eadiness  of 
the  London  forces  is  well  known.  The  Saga  gives  us 
the  definite  information  that  Athelstan  chose  the  posi- 
tion of  his  forces  carefully ;  and  perhaps  none  of  the 
English  would  be  better  associated  with  a  foreign 
contingent  than  the  men  from  the  great  port,  where  the 
Viking,   as  a  friendly  trader,  was  no  stranger. 

Turketul's  picked  force  therefore  consisted  of 
Londoners,  Hwiccas,  and  Wicingas.  Given  a  Viking 
contingent,  one  would  expect  it  to  be  foremost,  as  the 
Saga  records.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  while  the 
name  of  the  leader  of  the  contingent  is  remembered,  the 
English  oral  tradition  has  substituted  "  Hwicca  "  for 
"  Wicinga,"  and  that  "  Skallagrim  the  Wicinga  "  has 
thus  become   "  Syngrin   the  Hwicca."     The  tendency 
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to  retain  the  English  name  of  one  contingent  would  be 
great,  and  the  Saxon  idiom  does  not  add  the  "  son  "  to 
a  patronymic.  It  will  of  course  be  noticed  that  the 
English  tradition  does  not  record  the  fall  of  any  English 
leader  of  note  during  the  rally  of  the  Scots.  But  oral 
tradition  in  recording  that  a  "  Syngrin  "  led  the  picked 
men  of  Turketul  into  action,  and  that  a  "  Syngrin  "  slew 
the  Scots  leader  and  converted  near  defeat  into  victory, 
would  forget  that  the  two  were  brothers,  even  if  Turketul 
had  noticed  that  the  Vikings  had  a  fresh  leader  of  the 
same  name.  The  two  sons  of  Skallagrim  were  armed 
alike,  save  for  Thorolf's  halberd,  and  Turketul 
remembered  the  swordmanship  of  the  man  who  sIcav 
the  leading  Scot,  even  as  the  Saga  records  his  doing 
the  deed  with  the  sword  "  Adder."  Turketul  would  be 
concerned  not  so  much  with  the  details  of  the  advance, 
as  with  his  own  rescue,  and  the  turning-point  of  the 
battle. 

In  the  same  way  the  Saga  has  not  mentioned 
Turketul,  being  concerned  only  with  its  own  heroes. 
It  takes  no  account  of  a  mere  director  and  onlooker, 
however,  dignified,  and  Turketul  himself  boasts  that  he 
has  actually  hurt  no  one  in  the  battle.  It  is  possible, 
indeed,  that  the  "faithful  breastplate"  which  saved 
him  may  really  represent  his  "  shieldwall  "  under 
Syngrin  or  Skallagrim. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Eng^lish  tradition  has  so 
far  preserved  Turketul's  account  of  his  experiences 
accurately  that  the  "  wedge  "  formation  of  the  northern 
forces  is  specially  mentioned. 

Another  point  which  may  deserve  notice  is  the 
personality  of  the  Scots  leader  slain.  The  danger  to 
Turketul  came  when,  after  cutting  through  the  Orkney- 
men  and  Picts,  the  Scots  and  Cumbrians  were  met  with. 
The  corresponding  danger  to  Thorolf  is  from  the  flank 
attack  of  Earl  ASils  of  Bretland.  As  the  Cumbrian 
contingent  would  be  in  the  main  British,  the  two 
accounts    correspond    so    far.  '  The    name    given    by 
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Turketul  to  the  Cumbrian  leader  is  "  Eugenius, "  which 
seems  to  be  a  Latinization  of  "  Athehng." 

Ingulf  is  wrong  in  saying  that  tlie  king  of  the  Scots 
(Constantine)  himself  was  slain,  as  the  Saga  is  wrong 
in  recording  the  death  of  Olaf.  It  is,  however,  not 
impossible  that  the  son  of  Constantine — a  Scots 
Atheling — who  is  known  to  have  fallen  at  Brunanburh, 
may  have  been  in  command  of  the  Cumbrians,  together 
with  others  of  the  Scots  force,  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  "  Earl   ASils  "  of  the  Saga.^ 

While  entirely  deprecating  any  conclusion  as  to  the 
authority  of  Ingulf,  in  whose  writings  this  English 
tradition  is  preserved,  or  insistence  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  Egil  Saga,  it  would  seem  that  with  two  independent 
accounts  of  an  English  battle  corresponding  so 
strangely  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  independent  inven- 
tion, we  have  at  least  a  primd-facie  case  for  considering 
the  two  as  referring  to  the  identical  historic  event,  if 
not  also  to  the  leader  whose  sword  turned  the  fortunes 
of  the  battle.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  two  accounts 
have  ever  been  compared  previously,  and  attention 
should  at  least  be  drawn  to  their  significant  corre- 
spondence, even  if  the  comparison  will  not  stand 
criticism  in  detail.  But  the  discrepancies  between  the 
two  do  not  seem  more  than  mav  fairlv  be  accounted  for 
by  time  and  the  variation  of  oral  transmission. 

^  Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  in  his  "  Scandinavian  Britain," 
p.  208,  says  of  Cumberland  :  "  Early  in  the  tenth  century  we  find 
it  under  native  Welsh  kings  as  part  of  Strathclyde,  a  kingdom 
closely  connected  with  Scotland,  and  ultimately,  if  not  at  first,  held 
by  the  Tanisf  to  the  Scottish  crown."  History  therefore  seems  to 
favour  Mr.  Whistler's  suggestion  that  the  son  of  the  Scots'  king 
may  have  been  in  command  of  the  Cumbrians.  Professor  Colling- 
wood says  (I.e. p.  135)  that  this  prince  was  named  Ceallach.  The 
name  "  A5ils  "  is  certainly  not  genuine.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  it  is  a  Swedish  name,  and  only  found  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  that  rarely,  while  in  some  MSS.  of  "  Kgla  '  the  name  appears 
as.  "  Aris."— [A.  F.  Major]. 


RAGNAR    LOTHBROK    AND'  HIS    SONS. 

Bv  Professor  ALLEN    MAWER,  M.A. 


IN  the  history  of  the  earlier  Viking  invasions  of  the 
British  Islands  and  of  Prankish  territory  on  the 
Continent,  no  figures  loom'  more  largely  than  those 
of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  and  his  sons.  We  know  the  names 
of  a  good  many  of  those  warrior  leaders  who  struck  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  Irish,  English,  and  Franks  alike,  but 
beyond  that  we  cannot  as  a  rule  go.  We  know  nothing 
of  their  personal  characteristics,  little,  if  anything,  of 
their  family  connections,  their  forefathers,  or  their 
descendants,  and  nothing  of  their  lives.  To  each  of 
their  names  is  attached  the  record  of  some  isolated  battle, 
'siege,  or  raid,  but  their  personality  is  for  the  most  part 
hidden  from  us  as  securely  as  if  we  had  no  record  of 
them  at  all. 

Of  these  names  none  are  more  familiar  to  us  than  those 
of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  and  his  sons.  Is  their  case  different  ? 
We  have  in  their  case  at  least  a  large  rmass  of  material  in 
the  form  of  saga,  tradition,  and  historical  record,  such 
as  we  have  for  no  other  of  the  great  Viking  leaders,  and 
the  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  discuss  this  material  with  a 
view  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  life  and  figure  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok  and  his  sons,  and  tO'  show  that  for  Ragnar 
and  his  sons  the  case  is  different,  that  we  have  at  least 
some  definite  knowledge  of  their  lives,  family  connec- 
tions, personal  history,  and  even  of  their  personal 
characteristics. 

Our  materials  for  reconstructing  the  life  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok  and  his  sons  are  as  follows :  — 

(i)  Ragnar  LdShroks  Saga  and  the  Thdttr  af 
Ragnar ssonum.  These  represent  Icelandic  tradition  of 
a  comparatively  late  date.     The  Saga  belongs  probably 
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to  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century,  and  the  Thattr 
may  be  even  later.  The  Saga  knows  of  the  invasion  of 
England  by  Harold  Hardrada  and  of  the  conquest  of 
England  by  William  the  Bastard,  while  the  Thattr  shows 
the  influence  of  the  continental  annals,  more  especially  in 
the  forms  of  the  personal  and  place-names  quoted. 

(2)  The  poem  known  commonly,  as  *' Kraknmal," 
Ragnar's  death-song  when  in  the  power  of  Kmg  Ella. 
This  IS  probably  earlier  than  either  of  the  Sagas,  and  is 
dated  by  Vigfusson  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century. 

(3)  The  story  as  found  in  the  ninth  book  of  Saxo's 
history.  It  has  been  shown  by  Olrik,  in  his  monograph 
on  the  sources  of  Saxo's  history,  that  the  whole  colouring 
of  the  Ragnar  story,  as  found  in  Saxo,  is  Norse  and  not 
Danish,  and  that  it  agrees  in  its  main  outlines  with 
Ragnar's  Saga  and  Krakurnal.  Danish  -sources  do  not 
know  of  Ragnar  on  the  throne  of  Denmark.  The  only 
part  of  Saxo's  story  which  is  due  to  Danish  influence  i's 
the  story  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Ubbo,  one  of  Ragnar's 
sons. 

(4)  Of  other  Scandinavian  authorities  we  need  only 
mention  Sven  Aggeson's  Danish  history  of  the  12th 
century,  the  lost  Skjoldunga  Saga,  of  which  fragments 
have  been  preserved  in  Arngrim's  recension  of  the  i6th 
century,  important  for  the  history  of  Ragnar's  family,  and 
occasional  references  in  other  sagas. 

(5)  English,  Irish,  and  Continental  annals  are  full  of 
references  to  the  activities  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok, 
and  it  may  be  that  we  have  references  also  to  the 
great  Viking  leader  himself. 

The  story  of  Ragnar,  as  told  by  Saxo,  is  briefly  as 
follows  :  — 

Regnerus,  son  of  Syuardus  Ringo,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom  of  Skaane  and  Sjaelland,  having  early 
distinguished  him-self  by  his  prowess  against  Ring,  King 
of  Jutland,  and  received  his  education  in  Norway.  He 
then  took  to  wife  the  amazon  Lathgertha  of  Norway, 
and  had  by  her  two  daughters,  whose  names  are  not  given. 
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and  a  son  Fridleuus.  The  men  of  Jutland  and  Skaane 
rose  against  his  rule  and  attacked  the  men  of  Sjselland, 
but  were  crushed  in  the  battle  of  Hvitaby  in  Skaane  and 
in  several  other  fights.  Regnerus  now  married  Thora, 
daughter  of  Herothus,  King  of  the  Swedes,  and,  by  his 
exploits  in  winning  her,  earned  the  nickname  of  Lode- 
brochus  (O.N.  lo^brok,  shaggy  breech).  By  her  he 
had  sons  Rathbarthus,  Dunwatus,  Syuardus,  Biornus, 
Agnerus,  and  luarus.  Once  more  the  men  of  Jutland 
and  Skaane  revolted  in  favour  of  one  Haraldus,  but  were 
again  defeated  in  the  battle  of  the  Campus  Laneus.  The 
seven-year-old  luarus  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and 
after  this  hght  Syuardus  won  his  nickname  "  serpentini 
oculi "  or  snake-eye,  owing  to  a  remarkable  wound  cure 
wrought  upon  him  by  Odin,  who  appeared  to  him  as  a 
man  of  great  size,  calling  himself  Rostarus.  Thora  now 
died,  and  Regnerus  assuaged  his  grief  by  active  piracy. 
He  visited  Britain  and  slew  Hama,  the  father  of  Hella  ; 
he  placed  Scotland  and  Pictland  and  the  southern  and 
western  islands  under  his  sons  Syuardus  and  Rathbarthus, 
while  Norway  and  the  Orkneys  were  placed  under 
Fridleuus.  Once  more  civil  war  broke  out  in  Denmark, 
but  Regnerus,  with  a  ileet  of  island  Danes,  drove 
Haraldus  out,  and  even  had  a  successful  bout  of  fighting 
with  Charlemagne  in  Saxony.  Regnerus  now  heard  of 
the  death  of  Herothus  of  Sweden  at  the  hands  of  Sorli, 
who  had  deprived  his  sons  of  their  inheritance.  He  went 
with  Biornus,  Fridleuus,  and  Rathbarthus  against  Sorli. 
Here  mention  is  made  of  a  fresh  group  of  sons — 
Regnaldus,  Withsercus,  and  Ericus — born  to  him  by 
Swanlogha,  who  were  as  yet  too  young  to  accompany 
him.  Regnerus  and  his  three  sons  defeated  Sorli's 
champions,  and  Biornus  won  the  nickname  "  ferrei 
lateris "  (Ironsides),  by  reason  of  his  valour.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  rulership  of  Sweden.  Regnerus,  soon 
after  this,  had  another  son  Ubbo,  by  a  daughter  of  one 
Hesbernus,  and  went  on  an  expedition  against  the 
Hellespontines  with  all   his  sons,   including  Ubbo.     He 
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was  victorious,  and  placed  Withsercu'S  over  the  district. 
Regnerus  was  equally  successful  against  the  Biarmi,  Curi 
or  Kurlanders,  Sembi,  and  Finns,  but  was  recalled  by 
an  attempted  revolt  of  Ubbo,  acting  at  the  instigation 
of  his  grandfather  Hesbernus.  The  rising  began  in 
Sweden.  Biornus  there,  and  luarus  in  Jutland,  remained 
neutral,  and  the  rebels  were  defeated  in  the  "  sinus 
viridis,"  i.e.,  Gronsund,  between  Falster  and  Moen.  In  the 
meantime  Withsercus  was  overthrown  by  Daxo,  and  died 
a  self-appointed  death.  Regnerus  now  left  Denmark  in 
charge  of  luarus,  was  reconciled  to  Ubbo,  and  went  to 
avenge  Withsercus.  He  made  Ericus  ruler  of  Sweden, 
while  Fridleuus  and  Siuardus  had  been  driven  out  by  the 
Norwegians  and  Scots.  Biornus  was  then  appointed  to 
Norway,  and  he,  with  Ericus  and  his  father,  ravaged  the 
Orkneys  and  Scotland,  where  fell  Dunwatus  and  Rath- 
barthus.  Regnerus  now  lo'st  his  wife  Swanlogha,  but  was 
roused  from  his  grief  by  his  son  luarus,  who  had  just 
been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  the  Galli,  who  had 
bestowed  royal  power  on  Hella,  son  of  Hama.  They 
sailed  to  York  (lorvicus  for  Norvicus  is  a  fairly  certain 
emendation),  landed,  fought  a  three  days'  battle,  and 
forced  Hella  to  fly.  Thence  they  went  on  to  the  Helles- 
pont, after  having  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  where  they  slew 
the  king,  Melbricus,  and  besieged  Dublin.  On  his  return 
thence  Regnerus  met  Haraldus  oi^ce  more  trying  to  raise 
sedition,  and  the  latter  took  refuge  with  the  Emperor 
Lodovicus.  Regnerus  overthrew  the  Christian  religion 
which  Haraldus  had  endeavoured  to  establrsh  in 
Denmark. 

He  now  attacked  Hella,  who  had  obtained  help  from 
the  Irish,  but  was  captured  and  put  to  death  in  a  snake 
pit.  The  news  came  to  Siuardus,  luarus,  and  Biornus. 
luarus  was  looking  on  at  the  games,  but  neither  clouded 
his  countenance  nor  turned  his  eyes  from  public  merri- 
,  ment  to  dwell  upon  hrs  private  sorrow.  He  sailed  to 
England,  and  by  an  ingenious  bargain  gained  enough 
land  whereon  to  build  a  city.     Siuardus  and  Biornus  now 
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came  with  a  fleet.     Hella  was  slain,  and  luarus  remained 
in  England   for  twO'  years,  while  Biornus  and  Siuardus 
returned   to  their  kingdoms.     Is  the  meantime   Siuardus 
and  Ericus,  both  of  the  royal  line,  were  made  kings  by 
revolting   Danes,    but   were   defeated     by     the    son-s     of 
Regnerus  in  a  battle  at  Slesvik,  in  which  Siuardus  fell. 
The  royal  stock  was  now  almost  extinct,  except  for  the 
sons    of    Regnerus.     Biornus    and    Ericus     went     home, 
Siuardu's  and   luarus  settled   in   Denmark,   and  Agnerus 
was  appointed  to  govern  England,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  cruelty.     Later  he  perished  in  Sweden,  while  aveng- 
ing Ericus,   who  had   been  slain   there  by  one  Ostenus. 
Siuardus   now   succeeded    to  the   whole    of    his    father's 
dominions,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  son  Ericus, 
who    was,     however,     attacked    by     Ericus,    brother    of 
Haraldus.     The  attempt  on  the  crown  was  for  the  time 
b-eing   successful,    but    ultimately    the   elder    Ericus   was 
overthrown  by  Guthormus,  son  of  Haraldus,  in  a  battle 
in  which  both  were  slain,  and  Ericus  junior,  was  restored. 
Ericus  at  first  persecuted  Christianity,  but  ultimately  was 
converted  by  the  mission  of  St.  Anskar. 
The  Story  in  Ragnar  Lohhroks  Saga  is  as  follows  : — 
Ragnarr,   son   of   Sigurthr  hringr.   King   of   Denmark, 
wooed   Thora,    daughter  of   Herruthr,   jarl    in    Gautland, 
and    had    by  her    two    sons,    Eirekr    and    Agnarr.     One 
summer  he  went  to  Norway,  where  he  had  many  relatives 
and  friends,  and  wooed  Kraka,  a  Norwegian,  the  daughter 
of  Sigurthr  and  Brynhildr,  and  had  by  her  a  son   Ivar 
beinlausi,  and  later  Bjorn,  Hvitserkr  (Saxo's  Withsercus 
for  Whitsercus)  and  Rognvaldr.     These  four  sons  made 
an  attack  on  Hvitaboer,  in  which  Rognvaldr  fell.     Kraka 
now    bore    a    son,    Sigurthr    ormr-i-auga,    and    Ragnarr 
quarrelled  with  Eysteinn  of  Sweden,  whose  daughter  he 
had  failed  to  marry.     Eirekr  and  Agnarr  harried  Sweden. 
Agnarr  fell,  and  Eirekr  chose  to  be  put  to  death  rather 
than  surrender. 

When   Aslaug-Kraka   heard   of   it   she  went   with   her 
three-year-old   son   Sigurthr   to    tell     Ivarr,    Bjorn,     and 
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Hvitserkr,  of  the  death  of  her  son,  Rognvaldr,  and  her 
stepsons,  Agnarr  and  Eirekr.  They  went  to  Sweden  and 
slew  King  Eysteinn. 

The  sons  of  Ragnarr  next  went  southwards,  Sigurthr 
going  with  them.  They  captured  Vifilsborg,  and  then 
made  their  way  to  Luna,  in  Tuscany,  conquering  many 
cities  on  their  way.  They  were  minded  to  capture  Rome, 
but  hearing  that  it  was  still  very  distant,  they  turned 
back  home.  While  they  were  absent,  Ragnarr  being 
ignorant  of  their  whereabouts,  prepared  an  expedition 
for  England,  lest  he  should  be  their  inferior  in  fame.  His 
preparations  were  too  -slight  and  hasty,  and  the  result  was 
that  Ragnarr  was  captured  by  King  Ella  and  cast  into 
a  snake  pit.  He  prophesied  that,  when  the  griskins 
heard  of  the  sufferings  of  the  old  boar,  they  would  grunt, 
and  his  wise  saying  was  soon  fulfilled.  When  his  sons 
heard  of  their  father's  fate  they  took  counsel  together — 
Hvitserkr,  Sigurthr,  Bjorn  and  Ivarr.  Ivarr  wanted 
merely  to  ask  for  compensation,  so  the  other  brothers 
went  to  England  by  themselves,  but  were  defeated. 
Ivarr  then  went  and  made  terms  with  Ella  by  the  same 
trick  as  in  Saxo,  and  founded  Lundunaborg  in 
Northumberland.  He  now  summoned  his  brothers,  and 
together  they  overthrew  Ella.  Ivarr  ruled  in  England. 
Hvitserkr,  Bjorn,  and  Sigurthr  returned  home,  where 
Hvitserkr  was  slain  m  a  raid  in  the  Baltic,  and  chose  his 
own  death.      Ivarr  ruled  in   England  till  his  death. 

Krdkiinidl,  in  its  earlier  verses,  gives  some  account  of 
the  life  and  exploits  of  Kagnar,  of  his  slaying  of  the 
snakes  in  Gautland,  his  wooing  of  Thora,  his  raids  in 
the  Baltic,  his  battles  with  King  Eysteinn,  his  fights  in 
the  land  of  the  Flemings,  his  invasion  of  Northumber- 
land, his  sailing  to  Waterford,  the  fall  of  the  Irish  king, 
his  victory  in  Anglesey,  his  disastrous  change  of  fortune 
when  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  Ella,  and  then  comes 
the  true  death-song,  the  defiance  of  Ella,  the  joy  at  the 
thought  of  the  coming  banquet  in  the  halls  of  Odin,  the 
looking  forward  to  the  avenging  wrath  of  his  sons,  the 
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dying  beneath  the  snake-torments  with  a   laugh  on  his 
lips. 

It  will  be  seen  that  KrdkiimcU,  at  least  in  its  bold 
narrative  of  events,  differed  little  from  the  sa^^as,  and 
indeed  many  verbal  coincidences  may  be  found  between 
Krakumal  and  the  poetic  strophes  which,  in  Ragnar 
LoiSbroks  Saga,  are  placed  on  the  lips  of  Ragnar,  his 
wife,  and  his  sons. 

The  Thdttr  af  Ragnarssomnn  begins  in  the  same  way. 
Ragnarr,  king  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  succeeded  his 
father  in  those  realms,  and  married  Thora  Borgarhjort,  a 
daughter  of  Herrau'^r,  earl  of  Gautland.  By  her  he  had 
two  sons  Agnarr  and  Eirikr.  Later  he  married  Aslaug, 
and  had  four  sons — Ivarr,  Bjorn,  Hvitserkr,  and 
Sigurthr.  Eirekr  and  Agnarr  went  together,  and  the 
other  four  brothers  were  al-so  associated  in  piracy.  The 
latter  subjected  Selund  and  Reithgotaland,  Eygotaland 
and  Eyland,  and  settled  at  Leire  against  Ragnarr's  wish. 
The  latter  made  Eysteinn  king  of  Sweden,  and  bade  him 
be  on  his  guard  against  his  sons.  When  Ragnarr  was 
away  in  the  Baltic,  Eirekr  and  Agnarr  attacked  Eysteinn, 
were  defeated,  killed,  and  avenged  by  their  brothers. 
Ragnarr  was  angry  that  they  had  not  waited  his  return, 
and  boasted  that  he  would  do  as  much  as  they.  He  fitted 
out  vessels  at  LiSar  in  Vestfold,  and  we  are  here  told 
that  his  realm  extended  from  the  Dovrefield  Mountains 
to  the  Naze  in  south-west  Norway.  He  went  to  England. 
We  have  the  same  story  of  his  defeat,  death,  and  the 
ultimate  vengeance  of  Ivarr  leading  to  the  building  of 
York.  Ivarr  had  two  illegitimate  children,  Yngvar  and 
Husto,  who  tortured  St.  Edmund  by  command  of  their 
father.  The  sons  of  Ragnarr  ravaged  southwards  as  far 
as  Luna,  and  then  they  divided  the  northern  lands  among 
themselves.  Bjorn  jarnsifJa  went  to  Sweden,  Sigurthr 
ormr-i-auga  took  Selund,  Skaane,  Halland  and  all 
Vikinn,  and  Agthir  as  far  as  Lithandisnses,  and 
Hvitserkr  took  Reithgotaland.  Sigurthr  married  Blaeja, 
daughter    of     Ella,    and    their    son    was    Horthaknutr, 
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King  of  Selund,  Skaane,  Halland,  and  Vikinn. 
The  son  of  Horthaknutr  was  Gorm,  so  named  after 
his  foster-father,  the  son  of  Knutr  hinn  fundni. 
He  succeeded  his  father,  and  married  Thyra 
Danmarkabot,  daughter  of  Klakkharaldr  of  Jutland,  to 
whose  reahii  he  succeeded.  Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga  and 
Bjorn  jarnsitha  did  much  harrying  in  Frakkland,  and 
then  Bjorn  went  to  his  kingdom.  After  that  the  emperor 
Arnulfr  overthrew  the  Danes  and  Northmen  in  a  battle, 
in  which  fell  Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga  and  Guthrothr, 
another  king  of  the  race  of  the  Doglings. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  these  stories  we  may  note 
that  in  these  three  traditions,  while  Ragnar  Lothbrok  rs 
reoresented  as  king  in  Denmark,  he  and  his  family  are 
very  closely  connected  with  Norway.  According  to  Saxo, 
Regnerus  was  brought  up  in  Norway,  while  the  Ragnarr 
of  the  Snga  has  many  relatives  and  friends  in  Norway, 
and  in  the  Thdttr  his  realm  is  made  to  extend  a-s  far  as 
the  Dovrefield  and  the  Naze,  while  his  son  rules  in  all 
Vikinn  as  well  as  in  Agthir,  both  of  which  are  in  South 
Norway. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  Continental  annal-s,  and 
endeavour,  with  their  aid,  and  that  of  the  above  tradi- 
tions, to  reconstruct  the  story  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  and 
his  sons.' 

The  earliest  mention  of  a  son  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  is  in 
the  case  of 

(i)    Bjorn  jarnsitha.     In  the  year  855"  we  have  mention 

of  one  "  Berno  Nortmannus  "  as  joining  an  expedition  on 

the    Seine    under    Sydroc,    while    in    858'    Berno    "  dux 

partis   piraforum   Sequanae   insistentium,"   came  to   King 

Charles   at   Vermeria^    and    swore    fealty    to   him.     That 

this  Berno  is  Bjorn  jarnsitha  is  shown  from  the  account 

of  events  about  this  time  given  in  William  of  Jumiege.' 

*  As  Ragnar  is  a  much  more  shadowy  figure  in  history  than  are 
his  sons,  we  will  discuss  the  history  of  the  sons  first,  in  order  that 
we  may  understand  his  career  more  clearly  by  the  light  of  theirs. 

2  Chron.    Fontanell.   S55.  -^  Ann.    Prud.   858. 

^Verberie   (dep.  Oise),  near  Senlis.  ^  Migne,  Vol.    149,  col.   784. 
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His  story  is  briefly  as  follows: — Lothrocus,  King  of 
Dacia  (i.e.,  Dania)  sent  forth  his  son  Bier  Costae  Ferreae 
from  his  realm  with  a  "  paedagogus  "  Hastingus  to  gain 
for  him-self  a  kingdom  abroad.  Bier  and  Hastingus 
gathered  a  large  force  and  sailed  to  Vermandois  in  851. 
They  burned  St.  Quentin,  made  their  way  to  the  Seine, 
burned  Jumiege,  visited  Rouen,  and  ravaged  the  whole  of 
Neustria.  Their  fleet  was  secured  at  an  island  on  the 
Loire  below  St.  Florent.  Thence  they  attacked  Nantes, 
Anjou,  Poitiers,  and  Tours,  sailing  up  the  Loire  to 
Orleans,  which  they  twice  attacked.  William  then  speaks 
in  very  rhetorical  fashion  of  attacks  on  Paris,  Beauvais, 
and  Noyon,  and  finally  makes  the  Danes  sail  from  France 
to  Italy,  where  they  conquered  Luna\  thinking  it  to  be 
Rome.  Bier  was  in  the  end  wrecked  on  the  English  coast 
on  his  way  home,  and  later  died  in  Frisia. 

That  this  Bier  is  Bjorn  jarnsitha  is  clear  from  his 
nickname  and  from  the  name  of  his  father  Lothrocus  ; 
that  he  is  also  Berno  of  the  annals  can  be  seen  by  com- 
paring what  they  have  to  say  of  Berno  and  what  William 
has  to  tell  of  Bier.  The  Chronicon  Fontanellense  tells 
how  in  855  Berno  sailed  up  the  Seine  and  ravaged  as  far 
as  La  Perche,  doing  great  damage,  but  was  ultimately 
defeated  by  Charles.  Berno  now  built  a  fort  on  a  certain 
island,  and  was  there  besieged  by  King  Charles  in  859. 
This  island  was  on  the  Seme,  as  is  seen  from  the  Annals 
of  Prudentius  (858),  where  the  name  of  the  island  is  given. 
In  859,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  Danes  sailed 
round  Spain,  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  Island  of 
Camargue  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  In  the  next  year 
these  Rhone  Danes  sacked  Valence,  and  later  went  to 
Italy,  where  they  captured  Pisa  and  other  cities.'^  We  see 
thus  that  there  is  historical  foundation  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  story  of  William  of  Jumiege,  and  doubtless  if  we 
knew    more   exactly    which   of    the     various     expeditions 

^  In  N.W.  Tuscany,  not  far  from  Pisa. 

2  See   Dr.    Jon    Stefansson's   paper    "  The   Vikings    in    Spain;    from 
Arabic  (Moorish)  and  Spanish  Sources,"  in  this  Saga-Book,  pp.  31-46. 
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recorded  in  the  years  853-9  it  was  that  Berno  actually 
took  part  in,  we  should  find  still  further  confirmation, 
though  a  certain  amount  of  the  monk's  story  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  rhetorical  assignment  of  many  events 
belonging  to  these  years  to  one  hero,  of  whom  he  knew  the 
name. ' 

Both  Saxo  and  the  Thattr  make  Bjorn  ruler  of  Sweden. 
It  is  very  doubtful  how  far  this  can  be  accepted  as 
correct.  In  the  life  of  St.  Anskar  we  find  that  when 
that  evangelist  first  visited  Sweden  he  was  welcomed  by 
the  king  Been,  the  date  of  his  visit  being  approximately 
830.  Later  on  in  the  same  life"^  we  are  told  of  a  King 
Anoundus  of  Sweden  who,  after  having  been  expelled 
from  his  realm,  took  refuge  with  the  Danes,  and  was  by 
them  restored,  about  the  year  851.  It  is  just  possible 
that  this  Bern  of  830  may  be  Bjorn  jarnsitha  or  Berno, 
and  that  he  was  responsible  for  the  exile  of  Anoundus. 
If  the  latter  were  restored  in  8';i,  this  would  mean, 
presumably,  that  the  ruling  king  would  be  exiled,  and 
we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  him  engaged  in  piracy 
c.  855-9.  Beyond  suggesting  the  possibility  of  such  an 
identification  we  cannot  go,  as,  unfortunately,  we  have 
no  early  list  of  kings  of  Sweden  at  this  time.^ 

Some  support  is  lent  to  the  identification  of  Bjorn 
jarnsitha  with  Bern  of  Sweden  by  the  story  of  the  poem 
known  as  "  Ragnarsdrapa."  That  poem  was  written  by 
the  poet  Bragi,  who  flourished  during  the  first  part  of  the 
ninth  century,   as  a  "  hofuSlausn  "  (head-ransom),  when 

^  The  Thattr  makes  Bjorn  harry  Frankland  with  his  brother 
Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga.  This  points  to  the  same  series  of  incidents, 
and  there  is  also  reference  to  an  attack  on  Luna  (v.   supra  p.  42). 

=*  C.io. 

3  C.16.  Adam  of  Bremen  (c.63)  mentions  three  kings  of  Sweden, 
Anund,  Bern,  and  Olaph,  but  he  says  nothing  about  the  order  or 
length  of  their  reigns. 

*  It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  there  is  possibly  a  hint  of 
another  king  between  Bern  and  Anoundus  in  chapter  16  of  the  life 
of  St.  Anskar;  if  he  did  really  exist,  the  theory  as  to  Bern's  expul- 
sion would  of  course  fall  to  the  ground. 
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he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Bjorn,  King  of  Sweden/ 
The  poem  is  a  description  of  the  pictorial  representation 
of  various  incidents  in  myth  and  saga  found  on  a  shield 
which  had  been  presented  to  the  poet  by  Ragnar 
Lothbrok.^  If  this  Bjorn  of  Sweden,  who  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Bragi,  was  Bjorn  jarnsitha,  and  there  is. 
nothing  in  the  chronology  of  either  Bjorn  (Bern),  Bjorn 
jarnsitha,  or  Bragi  to  prevent  its  possibility,  then  it  would 
be  very  reasonable  that  Bragi,  when  m  the  power  of 
Bjorn,  should  save  his  life  by  composing  a  poem  on  the 
shield  which  Bjorn's  father  Ragnar,  had  presented  to  him. 
From  the  Skaldatal  it  would  seem  that  Bragi  had 
originally  been  associated  with  Eysteinn  Beli  as  his 
court  poet.  Eysteinn,  it  may  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
Ragnar's  chief  opponents. 

(2)  Sigur^r  ormr-i-auga    appears  to  be  the  Sigefridus 
rex  of  the  Continental  annals  from  873  onwards.     In  that 
year  Sigefridus,  King  of  the  Danes,  sent  ambassadors  to 
King  Charles  to  make   a  settlement   of    the    boundaries, 
between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons,  and  in  the  August  of 
the  same  year  other  ambassadors  came  from  his  brother 
Halbdeni    to    deal    with    the    same    matter.     That    this. 
Sigefridus  was  SigurSr    ormr-i-auga     is     fairly     certain. 
Adam,  of  Bremen   agrees  with   the   annals  of   Fulda  in 
calling   him    a   brother    of    Halbdeni,    but  Halbdeni,    or 
Healfdene,  is  called  a  brother  of  Inuaer  or  Ivarr  in  Asser,, 
and  that  Inuaer  was  a  son  of  LcSbrok  is  seen  from  both 
the  Annals  of  St.  Neot  (878)  and  from  Adam  of  Bremen. 
The  brotherhood  of  Healfdene  and  Ivarr  is  also  made 
clear  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (87S),  which  makes  them 
brothers  of  the  same  man.      How  SigurSr,  who  appears 
as  King  of  Denmark,  had  come  into  possession  of  that 
kingdom,  it  is  difficult  to  say.     Saxo  makes  him  succeed 
his  father.     Swen  Aggeson'   says  that  he  invaded  Den- 
mark, fought  with,  and  slew  the  King,  took  his  kingdom,^ 

'  Egilssaga,  ed.   Jonsson,   pp.   199-200. 

^  Sn.  E.    III.,    307-11. 

3  Hist.  Regum  Danorum,  c.  2. 
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and  married  the  King's  daughter.  The  only  two  Kings 
to  whom  reference  could  be  made  at  this  time,  so  far  as 
we  know,  are  Horic,  senior,  and  Horic,  junior.  The 
former  fell  in  battle  against  his  nephew,  Guthorm,  in  S54, 
and  the  latter  apparently  did  not  die  till  901-2.'  It  is 
just  possible  that  Horic,  junior,  may  have  had  a  daughter 
old  enough  for  SigurSr  to  marry  in  873,  when  he  first 
appears  m  Denmark,  and  it  may  be  that  such  a  marriage 
took  place,  and  was  the  means  whereby  SigurSr  came  into 
possession  of  the  realm,  but  it  seems  hardly  likely.-  The 
later  history  of  Sigefridus  is  uncertain.  There  was  a 
Sigefridus,  Kmg  of  the  Danes,  present  at  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  886,  but  he  seems  to  be  identical  with  a  Danish 
king  Sigefridus,  slain  in  Frisia  in  the  autumn  of  887. 
Now  it  is  fairly  certain  that  our  Sigefridus  was  still  alive 
in  891.  In  that  year  two  Danish  kings,  Sigefridus  and 
Godefridus,  fell  in  the  great  battle  on  the  Dyle  in 
Belgium,  and  this  Sigefridus  is  by  the  Thdttr  identified 
with  SigurSr  ormr-i-auga.  We  have  no  means  of  test- 
ing much  of  the  additional  matter  to  be  found  both  in 
Saxo  and  the  sagas  as  to  the  life  of  SigurSr-Siuardus. 
The  story  as  given  in  Saxo  must,  however,  for  the  most 
part,  be  summarily  rejected  as  out  of  accord  with  his. 
career,  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  out  from  the  annals.  Dr. 
Steenstrup  identifies  Sigurc^r  with  Viking  leaders,  bearing 
the  names  Sitricus  and  Sidroc,  who  appear  in  the  Irish, 
and  Continental  annals  about  this  time.  These  names, 
however,  probably  represent  the  Old  Norse  name 
Sigtryggr,  and  not  SigurSr.  It  may  be  worth  noting, 
however,  that  Sitricus  is  associated  with  his  brother  Ivarus 

^  Chron.  Erici  Regis,  902,  Petri  Olai  Annales  Dan.  901,  Annales 
Esromienses,  902,  Hamsfortii  Chronologia  Secunda,  882  (the  dates 
are  a  cycle  out),  Anonymi  Xestved.  Chronic.  901.  (Langebek,. 
S.R.D.,  Vol.  I.). 

'  For  this  method  of  succession  compare  the  cases  quoted  above  in 
connection  with  the  family  of  Guthrothr,  and  the  example  of  Gorm 
who,  according  to  one  tradition,  married  Thyra,  daughter  of  Klakk- 
rfaraldr  of  Jutland,  and  succeeded  her  father  as  ruler  of  that 
ciistrict   (v.   supra). 
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in  Ireland,  while  Sidroc  fought  by  the  side  of  Berno  on 
the  Seine  in  855-6. 

(3)  Ivarr  beinlausi  seems  to  be  the  Inuaer,  Ingwar  or 
Hingwar  of  the  English  and  Continental  annals/  He  is 
mentioned  by  the  annals  of  Lindisfarne  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Danes  m  the  Sheppey  expedition  of  855,'' 
and  by  Simeon  of  Durham  as  taking  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  York.'  The  latter  statement  is  also  found 
in  Ethelweard.*  The  chief  incident  in  the  life  of  Ivarr 
was  his  share  in  the  martyrdom  of  St  Edmund  in  870. 
MS.  F.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  ascribes  this  act 
jointly  to  Ingwar  and  Ubba  ;  elsewhere  Ingwar  alone  is 
mentioned.^  It  was  prfjbably  owing  to  this  act  that 
Ingwar  was  ever  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
"  crudelissimus."  Of  Ivarr  we  know  nothing  more  from 
the  Continental  or  English  annals,  unless  we  can  accept 
the  statement  found  in  the  Latin-Scandinavian  annals 
that  Bruno  of  Saxony,  who,  with  several  other  com- 
panions, fell  before  the  Danish  arms  in  880,**  owed  his 
defeat,  to  Inguar.'  Other  annals  assign  this  victory  to 
the  reign  of  Horic,  junior  (Erik  barn),  or  even  to  Erik 
barn  himself  ;  this  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with 
Inguar's  sharing  m  the  fight,  but  on  the  whole  the  evidence 
is  unconvincing. 

^  Adam  of  Bremen  (I.  39)  speaks  of  him  as  a  son  of  Lodeparchus 
[i.e.,  Lothbrok),  and  mention  is  made  of  him  as  brother  of  Healfdene 
(and  therefore  of   Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga)   in  the  A.S.  Chronicle   (878). 

^  Pertz,   xix.,  506. 

^  II.  6.  No  great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this  statement,  as  in 
the  same  passage  Simeon  groups  together  the  names  of  nearly  all 
the   prominent   Danish   leaders   of  the   9th  century. 

"  IV.  2. 

*  S.D.,  II.  6.  Ivarr  is  also  mentioned  as  leader  of  the  North- 
umbiran  expedition  in  Anon.   Rosk.   Chron.    (Langebek   S. R.D.I.  374). 

*  Ann.  Fuld.  880,  Widukind,  I.  16,  Thietm.  Chron.  II.  15,  A.  of 
B.,  I.   40. 

'  Anon.  Rosk.  Chron.  (S. R.D.I.  374),  Petri  Olai  Excerpta  (ib. 
11.    10). 

^  Petri.  Olai.  Chron.  (ib.  I.  114)  Chron.  Erici.  Regis  (I.  157)  Brev. 
Hist.   Regum.  Dan.    (1-16). 
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There  remains  the  possibility  that  we  may  find  traces 
of  this  Ivarr  in  the  Irish  annals/  In  the  year  852,  accord- 
ing- to  the  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,'  Amhlaeibh 
Conung,  son  of  the  king  of  Lochlann,  arrived  in  Ireland, 
but  soon  retired  suddenly,  leaving  his  younger  brother 
Imhar  to  collect  rents.  In  856  Amhlaeibh  returned  to 
Ireland,  and  in  857  Imhar  and  Amhlaeibh  won  a  victory 
over  the  Gall-Gaidhel  in  Munster.^  In  859  Amlaiph  and 
Imhar  and  Cerbhall  led  a  great  host  into  Meath,'  and  m 
863  three  kings  of  the  foreigners,  viz.,  Amhlaim,  Imhar, 
and  Auisle  were  plundering  together. "*  In  866  .-Ainlaiph 
and  Auisle  went  to  Pictland.'  In  867  Auisle  was  slain  by 
his  brothers,  Amhlaibh  and  Imhar,  according  to  the 
Fragments,'  and  the  Black  Foreigners  won  a  battle  in 
Caer-Ebroc,  i.e.,  York,  in  which  Alii,  King  of  the 
Northern  Saxons,  was  slain.  In  870,^  Amlaiph  and  Imhar 
besieged  Dumbarton,  and  after  a  fourth  months'  siege, 
destroyed  it  In  871"  Amlaiph  and  Imhar  returned  from 
Alba  to  Dublin  with  two  hundred  ships,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  men — English,  Britons,  and  Picts — were 
brought  by  them  to  Ireland  in  captivity.  In  873,'°  Imhar, 
King  of  the  Norsemen  of  all  Ireland  and  Britain,  ended 
his  life.^^  The  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals  speak  of  his 
death  as  due  to  an  ugly  sudden  disease,  which  agrees 
with  Ragnar's  saga,  which  tells  us  that,  after  ruling  all 
England,  he  died,  smitten  down  by  disease. 

The  coincidence  in  date  between  the  career  of  Imhar 
and  the  known  activity  of  Ivarr  the  Boneless,  -suggests  the 
possibility  of  their  identity.  Imhar  is  not  mentioned  by 
the  Irish  Annals  as  going  with  Amlaiph  and  Auisle  to 
Pictland  in    866 ;    his   activities   were   probably    directed 

iSee  "  The  Gael  and  the  Gall,"  by  Eleanor  Hull,  Saga-Book,  Vol.  V., 
Part  II.,  pp.  372-4. 
2Fragm.,  p.   127.  3 Ann.  Ult.,  855,  856.,  Mb.  858. 

Mb.  862.  '■•ib.  865.  ^Fragm.  pp.   171-3. 

^Ann.  Ult.  869.  -'ib.  870.  'Mb.  872. 

11  Ethelweard    places  the  death   of  Iguar   in   the   same   year  as     the 
death  of   St.   Edmund. 

F 
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against  Northumbria  and  its  king.  By  870  Imhar  was  free 
to  join  Amhlaibh  in  the  siege  of  Dumbarton  ;  this  event 
probably  took  place  after  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund 
in  this  year,  at  which  Ivarr  was  certainly  present,  or 
Imhar  may  have  joined  Amhlaibh  after  the  siege  had 
begun,  if  the  traditional  date  for  the  death  of  St.  Edmund 
(viz.,  November  20)  is  correct.  The  return  of  Amhlaiph  and 
Imhar  to  Dublin  in  871,  with  English,  British,  and  Pictish 
prisoners,  certainly  looks  as  if  part  of  their  activity  had 
fallen  within  English  territory,  and  this  might  well  be  the 
case  if  Imhar  is  the  same  person  as  Ivarr-Inuaer.  The 
account  of  luarus  in  Saxo  could  hardly  be  based  solely 
on  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund  and  the 
immediately  preceding  events  ;  the  figure  drawn  by  Saxo 
is  much  more  like  that  of  Imhar,  King  of  the  Norsemen 
of  all  Ireland  and  Britain.' 

There  was  certainly  a  tradition  that  Ivarr  was  buried 
in  England.  We  read  in  Ragnar  Ld^hrok's  Saga  how, 
on  his  death-bed,  he  gave  orders  that  his  body  should  be 
buried  in  a  place  which  was  exposed  to  attack,  and 
prophesied  that,  if  this  was  done,  foes  coming  to  the  land 
would  meet  with  ill-success.  The  story  went  that  Harald 
Hardrada  landed  near  Ivar's  how,  and  fell  on  his  expedi- 
tion. William  the  Bastard  came  and  broke  open  Ivar's 
how  and  burned  his  body  and  then  gained  possession  of 
the  land.  In  the  story  of  Heming,  quoted  in  Orkney inga 
Saga,  Harald  Hardrada  lands  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
and  asks  Tosti  what  a  certain  hillock  is.  Tosti  says  that 
it  is  Ivar's  how,  and  Harald  declares  that  to  be  of  evil 
omen.  When  William  the  Conqueror  lands  he  orders 
Ivar's  bones  to  be  burnt. 

(4)  Ubbo,  mentioned  by  Saxo  as  the  son  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok,  by  a  daughter  of  (H)esbernus,  seems  to  be  the 

1  The  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals  (v.  supra)  make  Amhlaif  and 
Imhar  brothers;  but  this,  as  Todd  (Intro,  p.  cxxii,)  points  out,  is 
probably  the  writer's  own  development  of  the  story  in  the  Annals  of 
Ulster  (anno  866)  that  Auisle  the  third  king  of  the  Gentiles  (the 
other  two  being  Olaf  and  Ivar)  was  treacherously  slain  by  his 
brothers. 
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Ubba  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  year  870  (MS.  F)  as  being  with  his  brother  Inguar' 
at  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Edmund.  In  878  a  brother  of 
Inuaer  and  Heal f dene  was  raiding  in  Devonshire,  having 
come  thither  from  Wales.  Gaimar  gives  the  name  of  this 
brother  as  Ubbe,"  and  the  annals  of  St.  Neot,  in  telling 
the  story  of  this  campaign,  speak  of  a  raven  banner  woven 
by  the  three  sisters  of  Hynguarus  and  Hubba,  daughters 
of  Lodebrochus ;  it  is  therefore  very  probable  that 
Gaimar'-s  identification  is  correct.  Gaimar  too  states  that 
the  war  flag  of  Ubbe  was  the  raven.  Ubbe  fell  in  the 
fighting  which  ensued,  and,  after  his  death  in  Pen  Wood, 
according  to  Gaimar,  was  buried  under  a  mighty  barrow, 
known  after  him  as  "  Ubbelawe."  Of  this  name  there 
now  appears  to  be  no  trace.  ^ 

Besides  this  we  have  mention  in  the   Annals  of  Lindis- 

farne  (sub  anno  855),  that  Ubba  was  one  of  the  leaders 

of  the  combined  Danish  and  Frisian  forces,  which  in  the 

year   855    landed   under   the    leadership    of    Heal f dene, 

Inguar,  and  Ubba  in  Sheppey. 

In  867-8  Ubbe,  "  dux  Fresonum  "  was,  according  to 
both  the  Annals  of  Lindisfarne  and  the  History  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  present  at  the  siege  of  York.  The  History  of 
St.  Cuthbert  gives  the  fuller  account.^  He  is  there  called 
"dux  Fresicorum,"  and  is  brought  to  Northumbria  in 
the  time  of  King  Aelle,  for  whose  death  he  is  made 
responsible.  Later  on  the  Danish  forces  in  Northumbria 
are  said  to  have  been  brought  thither  by  "  Ubba  dux 
Fresonum"  and  "Healfdene  rex  Danorum."  The  close 
association  of  Ubbe  with  Heal f dene  and  Inguar  in  both 
these  events  points  again  to  the  identification  of  Ubbe 
with  Ubbo,  the  son  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  and  gives  us 
further  record  of  his  activity. 

^  Roger  de  Hovedene  (Rolls  Edition  I.  69)  places  it  "  in  Eboracensi 
Colonia.'     Mr.   Major  suggests  to  me  that  this  may  be  due  to  con- 
fusion with  Ivar's  mound. 
'     2  As   the    brother    of    Healfdene   and    therefore   of    Sigefridus,    he 
would  be  the  son  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok. 

3  V.  3149.  *  §10. 
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There  is  no  mention  in  the  saga-s  of  a  son  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok,  who  can  be  shown  to  correspond  to  Ubbe,  but 
they  apparently  replace  him  by  one  Husto  who  is  men- 
tioned with  his  brother  Yngvar  as  an  illegitimate  son  of 
Ivarr  Beinlausi.  The  Thdttr  af  Ragnar ssonum  says  that 
the  torturing  of  St.  Edmund  was  carried  out  by  them  at 
the  command  of  their  father.  The  name  Husto  is 
probably  a  corrupted  form  of  Ubba,  and  the  names 
Husto  and  Hyngvar  are  perhaps  associated  here  through 
the  use  of  some  English  or  Continental  source  allied  to 
that  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  870  F. 

How  far  there  is  any  ground  for  associating  Ubbo  with 
Frisians,  rather  than  Danes,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
Saxo  Ubbo  is  said  to  be  the  maternal  grandson  of  one 
Esbernus,  but  unfortunately  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
from  Saxo  with  what  part  of  Northern  Europe  Esbernus 
was  particularly  associated.  A  further  difficulty  arises 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  term  "  Frisians."  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  the  whole  of  the  ninth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  West  and  East  Frisia,  in  spite 
of  occasional  settlements  of  the  Danes  among  them,  were 
in  a  state  of  continued  hostility  towards  the  latter.  As 
late  as  884-5  (v.  supra)  the  Frisians  were  in  alliance  with 
the  Saxons  against  the  Danes,  and  Alfred  himself  seems 
to  have  received  help  from  them.'  The  Frisians  also 
were  Christianised  at  this  time,  and  we  should  not  be 
likely  to  find  one  of  their  leaders  engaged  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Edmund.  It  seems  very  improbable  then  that 
the  term  "  Frisians,"  as  applied  to  the  followers  of  Ubbe, 
can  mean  the  Frisians  of  East  or  West  Frisia.  May  we 
not  suggest  that  it  must  belong  to  the  settlers  in  the 
district  of  Frisia  Minor  or  North  Frisia,  situated  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Schleswig?  If  the  annals  of  Lindisfarne 
are  correct  in  bringing  Frisians  and  Danes  into  alliance 
with  one  another  in  855,  this  would  give  us  a  date  before 
which  the  settlement  of  North  Frisia  must  have  taken 
place.      The  time  at  which   the   district  was   settled   has 

'  A.S.  Chronicle,  S97. 
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never  been  ascertained,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
belonging  to  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  often 
assigned  to  it. 

We  cannot  leave  the  person  and  activity  of  Ubbe, 
leader  of  the  Frisians,  without  discussing  Ubbo,  a 
champion  of  the  Frisian  nation,  who  is  mentioned 
by  Saxo.^  Harald  Hyldetan  is  there  said  to  have 
attacked  a  champion  of  the  Frisian  nation  named  Ubbo, 
who  had  been  ravaging  the  district  of  Jutland.  He 
vanquished  Ubbo,  but  gave  him  his  si'ster  in  marriage. 
Ubbo,  the  Frisian,  is  named  among  those  who  supported 
Harald  Hyldetan  at  the  battle  of  Bravalla,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  greatly.'  How  far  this  Ubbo  is  a 
truly  historical  personage,  and  in  what  way,  if  any,  he  is 
connected  with  Ubbe,  the  Frisian,  of  the  days  of  King 
Alfred,  and  his  father,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
coincidence  of  name  and  nationality  is  at  least  worthy 
of  notice,  and  we  may  remark  further  that  the  Ubbo  of 
the  days  of  Harald  Hyldetan  seems  to  be  connected  with 
Frisia  Minor  rather  than  with  Frisia  proper,  since  his 
district  borders  on  Jutland. 

(5)  It  seems  impossible,  with  the  evidence  before  us, 
to  identify  Healfdene  with  any  one  of  the  sons  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok  named  by  Saxo  or  the  sagas,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  he  was  a  son.  Asser"  makes  him  a 
brother  of  Inwarus,  i.e.,  of  Ivarr  the  Boneless  (v.  supra), 
and  the  Continental  annals  make  him  to  be  the  brother 
of  Sigefridus,  z>.,  of  Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga  (v.  supra). 
The  earliest  mention  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  the  Annals 
of  Lindisfarne,  where  he  is  named  as  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  fleet  which  sailed  to  Sheppey  in  855.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Ashdown  in  8;i.  In  873  (v. 
•supra)  he  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Emperor  to  make 
arrangements  as  to  the  boundaries  of  Danish  and  Saxon 

^  Book   8.  ^  Saxo    and    Skjoldunga    Saga. 

'  »  The  fact  that  he  and  his  brother  Sigefridus  sent  separate 
embassies  in  the  year  S73  to  discuss  the  same  matters,  points  in  the 
same  direction. 
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territory.  He  was  presumably  in  England  at  this  time, 
for  in  875  we  find  him  with  the  same  Danish  force  as 
was  mentioned  in  871,  going  to  Northumbria,  which  he 
had  conquered  by  the  year  876.  After  ruling"  in 
Northumbria  for  some  time,  Heal  f dene  went  mad,  accord- 
ing to  Simeon  of  Durham,  and  was  expelled  from  the 
country  very  soon  after.  The  madness  of  Heal f dene 
probably  existed  only  in  the  pious  imagination  of 
Simeon,  who  represents  it  as  being  a  punishment  for  his 
sacrilegious  acts.  The  expulsion  is  possible,  and  we  may 
probably  identify  Healfdene  with  the  Albann  or  Alband, 
king  of  the  Black  Gentiles,  who  was  engaged  in  fighting 
against  the  Picts  and  Norsemen  in  875,  and  who,  in  877, 
was  slain  in  fight  against  the  Norsemen  on  Strangford 
Lough.  ^ 

We  have  now  discussed  the  life  and  activity  of  the  sons 
of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  so  far  as  they  stand  out  as  definite 
historical  figures  ;  the  other  sons  are  much  more  shadowy, 
and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to^  discuss  what  we  are  told 
of  them,  a-s  we  have  no  basis  of  historical  fact  upon 
which  to  work.  There  remains  the  figure  of  Ragnar 
Lothbrok  himself.  Of  historical  events  with  which  he 
can  be  associated  there  are  but  slight  traces.  We  have 
mention  in  845"  of  a  leader  of  the  Northmen  named 
Reginherus  ("  qui  christianos  et  loca  sancta  praedaverat ") 

^  Ann.  Ult.  874  and  876.  The  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill 
apparently  speaks  of  this  leader  as  Ragnall's  son,  which,  if  we  can 
identify  Ragnall  with  Ragnar,  would  exactly  suit  the  supposed 
parentage  of  Healfdene.  The  story  of  the  coming  of  Healfdene  to 
England  on  a  commission  from  the  two  Danish  kings  Sigefridus 
and  Gotafridus,  of  his  death,  and  the  succession  of  Guthredus  is 
mentioned  also  by  Adam  of  Bremen  (1. 41),  though  as  has  been  pointed 
out  above,   it  is  probably  mis-dated. 

Under  the  year  875  the  Annals  of  Ulster  say  that  Oistin,  son  of 
Amlaibh,  king  of  the  Norsemen,  was  deceitfully  slain  by  Alband, 
king  of  the  Black  Gentiles.  It  is  at  least  worthy  of  note  that  in 
Ragnar  Lo(5br6k's  saga,  the  Thattr,  and  Saxo,  Eysteinn  or  Ostenus, 
who  is  represented  as  King  of  Sweden,  is  slain  by  the  sons  of 
Ragnar  Lothbrok.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  same  incident  in 
Tlervararsaga. 

^  Ann.  Xant. ;  Rud.   Fuld.  Ann. ;  Ann.   Prud.  845. 
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as  present  at  an  attack  on  Paris,  and  we  are  told  by  the 
annalists  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  divine  vengeance, 
while  his  whole  army  was  afflicted  with  blindness  and 
madness.  This  may  have  been  Ragnar,  but  the  story  of 
his  death  is  open  to  suspicion. 

The  Fragments  of  Irish  Annals,''  after  mentioning  the 
capture  of  York,  say  that  not  long  before  this  time  every 
kind  of  commotion  prevailed  in  Lochlann  (i.e.,  Norway), 
from  the  fact  that  two  younger  sons  of  Albdan,  King  of 
Lochlann,  expelled  the  eldest,  Raghnall  by  name,  because 
they  feared  that  he  would  take  the  kingdom  after  their 
father.  Raghnall  and  his  three  sons  came  to  the  Orkneys, 
and  he  stayed  there  with  his  youngest  son,  while  his  elder 
sons  ravaged  the  British  Isles,  Spain,  and  Africa,  think- 
ing that  their  father  had  returned  to  Lochlann.  While 
there  they  dreamed  that  their  father  had  died  with  his 
two  sons  in  a  land  not  his  own,  and  on  their  return  the 
dream  proved  true. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  how  much,  if  any,  of  this 
story  can  be  referred  to  the  historical  Ragnar  Lothbrok. 
The  identity  of  name  is  not  certain.  Ragnall  represents 
Rognvaldr  and  not  Ragnarr,  and  his  parentage  is  wrong.^ 
Ragnarr  is  represented  by  Saxo  as  putting  his  son 
Fridleuus  over  the  Orkneys,  and  later  he  comes  thither 
with  his  sons  Bernus  and  Ericus,  and  invades  Scotland 
thence.  There  was  certainly  a  Scandinavian  invasion  of 
Spain  and  North  Africa  in  858-60,'^  a  date  which  would 
suit  the  chronology  of  the  Fragments,  and  the  known 
activity  of  the  sons  of  Ragnarr,  but  we  have  no  know- 
ledge of  the  leaders  of  this  attack.  There  is  also  the 
slight  coincidence  that,  whereas    in    the    Irish   Fragments 

1  pp.  159-63. 

2  We  may  note,  however,  that  the  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  thi 
Gain  (v.  supra)  probably  makes  Healfdene  to  be  the  son  of  one  Rag- 
nall-Ragnarr.  The  parentage  of  Ragnall  in  \\\&  Fragments  may  be 
due  to  inverted  genealogy,  Ragnar's  son  taking  the  place  of  his 
father. 

^  Steenstrup,  op.  cit.~I.,  pp.  94-96.  See  also,  in  this  S.\g.a-Book, 
p.  31,    Dr.    Stefansson's   "  The  Vikings  in   Spain." 
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Raghnall's  movements  are  unknown  to  his  sons  until 
revealed  in  a  vision,  we  are  told  in  the  saga  that 
Ragnar's  sons  were  ignorant  of  their  father's  where- 
abouts when  they  were  campaigning  in  Italy.  On  the 
whole  the  evidence  is  too  uncertain  for  us  to  base  much 
on  it,  though  we  may  note  that,  if  Ragnall  is  Ragnarr, 
we  have  some  evidence  outside  Saxo  and  the  sagas  for 
bringing  Ragnarr  into  connection  with  the  British  Isles 
not  long  before  the  siege  of  York. 

Saxo  brings  him>  twice  to  England  ;  first,  when,  with 
the  aid  of  his  son  luarus,  he  captured  York  ;  and, 
secondly,  when  he  renewed  his  attack  on  King  Ella,  but 
was  captured  by  the  latter  and  cast  into  a  snake  pit, 
where  he  died.  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  luarus. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  far  this  story  may  be  true, 
for  we  have  nO'  record  of  Northumbrian  history  for  the 
period  subsequently  to  802-6,  until  the  capture  of  York. 
Considering  the  prominence  given  to  the  story  in 
Scandinavian  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  is 
not  founded  on  fact.  The  coming  of  luarus  to  York  has 
historical  foundation  (v.  supra),  and  it  may  very  well  have 
been  the  case  that  he  came  in  order  to  avenge  his  father. 

We  seem  to  come  into  further  touch  with  the 
historical  career  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  when  we  find,  in 
Saxo  that,  on  his  first  expedition  against  Ella,  he  went 
to  Ireland,  slew  its  king,  Melbricus,  and  besieged  Dublin. 
We  cannot  but  bring  this  into  connection  with  the  notice 
in  the  Annals  of  Ulster  (sub  anno  830),  that  in  that  year 
Conaille  (i.e.,  a  district  in  county  Louth),  was  plundered 
by  the  foreigners,  who  took  Maelbrighde,  its  king,  and 
Canannan,  his  brother,  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to 
their  ships.  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the  king 
and  of  the  districts  with  which  they  are  connected  must 
outweigh  any  slight  difference  of  narrative,  for  the  stories, 
even  as  they  stand,  are  not  incompatible  one  with  the 
other,  and,  since  Saxo  is  quite  independent  of  the  Irish 
annals,  we  may  believe  that  we  have  here  an  early 
incident  in  the  career  of  the  historical  Ragnar  Lothbrok. 
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If  the  above  identifications  are  correct,  the  known 
activity  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  would  lie  between  the  years 
830  and  867,  and  this  would  agree  well  with  that  of  his 
sons,  for  Ivarr  and  Healfdene  came  to  England  in  855, 
while  Bjorn  appeared  in  France  at  the  same  time.  The 
first  appearance  of  these  three  sons  of  Ragnar  at  the 
same  time,  viz.,  855,  just  after  great  disturbances  in 
Denmark  in  854-5,  '^vould  suggest  that  there  may  be  some 
definite  connection  between  these  events.  Of  what 
character  that  connection  was  it  is  impossible  to  say. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  after  a  careful  study  of 
all  our  sources  of  information,  that  Ragnar  Lothbrok 
has  pretty  certainly  received  his  heroic  proportions  rather 
in  the  light  of  the  valorous  deeds  of  his  sons,  than  by  his 
own  prowess. 

NOTE  OX  THE  MAESHOWE  INSCRIPTION. 

(See  Dietrichsen,  Monuvienta  Orcadica,  p.  113.) 
Professor  Magnus  Olsen,  of  Christiania,  has  kindly  called  my 
attention  to  the  inscription  at  Maeshowe,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  Lothbrok,  or  perhaps,  rather  of  his  sons.  The 
inscription  dates  probably  from  the  12th  century,  but  is  none  the 
less  interesting  as  giving  us  a  definite  tradition  associating  Lothbrok 
or  his  sons  with  the  Orkneys.     The  inscription  runs  as  follows  : — 

Sia  h0uhr  uar  fyr  la])in  ha3lr  lo])brokar  synir  hoenar  })oeir  u0ro  huater 
slet  u0ro  moen  soem  |)oeir  udro  fyri  ser  iorsalfarar  brutu  ork0ah  utnor)?r 

er  fe  folhit  mikit  ))at  .   .  .  oeftir  her  uar  fe  folhkit   mikit   roeist      .,    . 

.  .  .  soel  er  sa  er  fina  ma  pan  0u])  hin  mikia  .  .  .  bar  fe  yr  0uhi  ]?esum.* 
The  exact  translation  is  unfortunately  a  matter  of  doubt,  at  least 
in  the  opening  sentences,  which  are  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose. They  have  been  variously  rendered — "  This  how  was  built 
before  as  a  how  for  Lothbrok ;  his  sons  were  bold,  seldom  were  there 
such  men  as  they  were  '" ;  or  "  This  how  was  built  before  Lothbrok's; 
his  sons  were,  etc." 

With  this  uncertainty  as  to  interpretation  and  the  lateness  of  the 
inscription,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  very  definite  inferences,  but 
the  reference  to  Loihbrok  or  his  sons  is  interesting  and  important. 
Further  discussion  and  comment  on  this  inscription  will  be  found  in 
the  following  books:  James  Farrer,  "Notice  of  Runic  Inscriptions 
discovered  during  recent  excavations  in  the  Orkney,  1862; "  Collectanea 
Archaeologica,  Vol.  II.,  part  I.,  page  15;  Vigfusson's  "Icelandic 
Reader,"  pp.  449  and  456." 

1  This  transcript  is  also  due  to  the  kindness  of  Professor  Olsen. 

2 These  references  are  due  to  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston. 


THE     LAST     OF     THE     ICELANDIC 
COMMONWEALTH. 

PART  11. 

By  EIRIKR  MAGNUSSON,  M.A.,  Vice-President. 


IN  my  former  discourse,  on  the  last  of  the  Icelandic 
Commonwealth,  I  endeavoured  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  enforcement  of  a  new 
ecclesiastical  principle — the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from 
secular  courts — in  the  hands  of  a  reckless  prelate  resulted 
in  preparing  the  way  for  interference  from;  Norway  in  Ice- 
land's internal  matters,  first  by  the  Archbishop  and 
Chapter  of  Nidaro's,  and  afterwards  by  the  King  and 
Court. 

I  shall  now  try  to  give  you  some  notion  as  to  how  the 
new  way,  opened  up  by  Bishop  Gudmund  Arason,  was 
made  use  of  by  an  able  and  determined  ruler  of  Norway, 
for  the  purpose  of  realizing  the  dream  of  ages,  namely, 
to  add  to  the  bond  of  blood  between  the  two  peoples  that 
of  political  unity. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  is  the  great  work 
of  the  reign  of  Hakon,  whom  the  Icelandic  historians 
generally  call  the  "  Old,"  and  who'  was'  the  fourth  of  the 
sovereigns  of  that  name  who  ruled  over  the  kingdom  of 
Norway.  He  was  king  over  that  realm  for  forty-six 
years,  the  longest  reign  that  any  Norwegian  king  had 
enjoyed  since  Harald  Fairhair.  And  it  took  Hakon  the 
whole  of  this  time  to  blend  Iceland  into  the  unity  he 
aimed  at,  which,  after  all,  was  but  a  personal,  not  an 
incorporative  one. 

King  Hakon  was  a  grandson  of  the  redoubtable  Sverre, 
the  successful  Pretender  from,  Faroe,  who  (on  his  mother's 
authority),  claimed  as  hrs  father.  King  Sigurd  Mouth,  the 
son   of   Harald   Gilli. 
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Hakon  Sverreson  succeeded  his  father  in  1202,  and 
after  a  reign  of  one  year  and  nine  months,  died  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1204.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  boy 
king  Guttorm,  son  of  Sigurd  Lord,  alias  Unas,  a  Faroe- 
born  son  of  Sverre  But  Guttorm  died  as  early  as  the 
following  summer,  1204,  and  a  contest  arose  between  the 
Sverrian  party,  the  Birchlegs,  and  the  Thrandheim  lords, 
as  to  who  was  now  nearest  to  the  throne.  The  choice  lay 
between  two  brothers,  sons  of  Cecilia,  a  sister  of  Sverre, 
namely,  the  illegitimate  Hakon,  surnamed  Galinn,  son  of 
Folkvith,  a  Swedish  noble,  and  the  legitimate  son  of 
Bard  Guttormson,  Ingi,  whose  younger  brother,  Skuli, 
seems  to  have  waived  all  claims  to  the  throne  at  this 
juncture.  The  contending  parties  came,  at  length,  to  the 
agreement  that  Ingi  was  elected  King,  while  his  brother, 
Skuli,  was  created  an  Earl. 

While  this  was  going  on  north  in  Nidaros,  a  male  child 
was  born  at  the  manor  of  Folkinsberg,  in  the  bailiwick 
of  Burg  (Borgarsysla),  in  South-Eastern  Norway. 
Thrand,  the  parish  priest,  baptized  the  baby  to  the  name 
of  Hakon  ;  for  the  mother  declared  that  King  Hakon 
Sverreson  was  the  father.  The  name  of  the  mother  was 
Inga,  of  unknown  parentage ;  but,  in  the  words  of 
Hakon's  historian,  Sturla  Thordson,  "  a  good  woman  and 
true,  of  good  birth  and  well  connected  among  the  people 
of  Varteig  in  the  Bailwick  of  Burgh."  King  Hakon's 
cousin,  Hakon  Galinn,  together  with  sundry  favourites 
of  the  late  king,  was  familiar  with  the  fact  of  the  girl's 
intimate  connection  with  the  king.  After  many  troubles 
the  child  was  safely  delivered  into  the  custody  of  his 
kinsman.  King  Ingi,  and  was  embraced  with  paternal 
affection  by  Earl  Hakon  Galinn,  who,  we  are  unmistakably 
given  to  understand  by  Sturla.,  was  generally  regarded 
a-s  the  real  father  of  Hakon.  Such  was  the  case  with 
Lady  Christina,  Hakon  Galinn's  wife,  and  prominently 
so  with  Earl  Skuli,  and  many  others  of  the  laity,  besides 
most  of  the  clergy.  It  was  only  after  a  successful  hot- 
iron  ordeal  by  Hakon's  mother  that  people  first  yielded  a 
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reluctant  credence  to  the  assertion  that  he  was  a  grandson 
of  Sverre,  instead  of  of  Sverre's  sister,  Cecilia,  through  a 
bastard. 

Whatever  m,aiy  be  said  about  King  Hakon's  parentage, 
the  meed  cannot  be  denied  him  that  he  was  a  ruler  born, 
like  his  grandfather,  Sverre.  Not  exactly  illustrious  as  a 
military  leader,  he  was  unquestionably  successful  as  a 
politician  and  diplomatist.  His  tenacity  of  purpose  was 
firm!,  unswerving,  and  cold-blooded.  Hisi  methods  to 
obtain  it  were  those  of  the  age,  unscrupulous  and  ruth- 
less when  necessary.  For  Norway  'Hakoo  was,  it  seems 
to  me,  one  of  the  best  and  ablest  of  her  rulers.  He  over- 
came turbulent  and  dangerous  enemies,  and  then 
established  and  maintained  peace  in  the  land,  which  he 
ruled  with  justice  a,nd  humanity,  and  which,  under  his 
sceptre,  attained  to  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  at  home, 
and  to  such  consideration  abroad,  as  it  had  scarcely  ever 
experienced  before.  That  we  Icelanders  have  no  cause 
tO'  love  the  man,  who,  by  unprovoked  aggression,  crafti- 
ness, and  cruelty,  deprived  our  little  nation  of  its 
independence,  is  as  natural  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
undeniable  that  our  own  forefathers'  fatal  want  of  fore- 
sight, moderation,  and  the  spirit  of  compromise  in  the 
management  of  their  own  affairs  at  home,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  disastro'us  foreign  interference  in  the  13th 
century. 

On  the  death  of  King  Ingi,  1217,  Hakon,  a  boy 
thirteen  years  of  age,  succeeded  peacefully,  though,  on 
account  of  Earl  Skuli's  opposition,  by  no.  means  without 
difficulty,  to  the  vacant  throne. 

Only  one  year  after  Hakon's  accession  affairs  in  Iceland 
connected  with  Norway  had  taken  a  turn  which  threatened 
to  provoke  open  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  latter 
country. 

It  came  aibout  in  this  way  :  — 

In  the  year  121 5,  in  pursuance  of  old  custom,  the  two 
chiefs,  Saemund  of  Oddi,  son  of  the  mighty  Jon  Loftson, 
and  Thorvald  Gizurson  of  Hruni,  went  to  the  Port  of 
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Eyrar  in  Southern  Iceland,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing-  the 
tariff  prices  at  which  Norwegian  merchants,  lately  arrived, 
should  sell  their  wares  to  the  Icelanders,  and  the 
Icelanders  theirs  to  the  Norwegians.  The  merchants 
considered  that  they  had  not  been  dealt  fairly  with,  and 
seem  to  have  laid  the  blame,  in  particular,  on  Saemund, 
who,  when  the  fancy  took  him,  was  given  to  high-handed 
proceedings.  The  affair  would  seem  to  have  roused  a 
good  deal  of  animosity  in  Bergen,  whence  the  traders 
hailed.  And  when,  in  the  following  year  (1216)  Paul,  the 
son  of  Saemund,  went  to  Norway,  the  Bjorgvin  people 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  a  manner  the  most 
unpleasant  to  their  guest,  charging  him  with  harbouring 
ideas  of  over-weening  ambition,  aspiring  to  an  earlship, 
nay,  even  to  the  throne  of  Norway.  In  order  to  get  out  of 
the  Bjorgvinian  excitement,  which  threatened  to  develop 
into  acts  of  violence,  Paul  secured  a  berth  in  a  ship  of 
burden,  in  w'hich  he  sailed  for  Throndheim,  where  he 
intended  to  pay  his  respects  to  King  Ingi,  with  whom  he 
could  claim  relationship  as  great  grandson  of  Thora,  a 
daughter  of  King  Magnus  Bareleg,  of  whose  reputed  son, 
Harald  Gilli,  King  Ingi  himself  was  a  great-grandson. 
In  this  journey  Paul  was  drowned  ;  and  when,  in  the 
following  spring  (12 1 7)  the  news  came  tO'  the  father  both 
of  the  Bjorgvin  treatment  and  the  sad  fate  of  his  son, 
Saemund,  as  grieved  at  heart  as  he  was  incensed  against 
the  Bjorgvinians,  chose  to  hold  the  latter  responsible  for 
the  disaster  that  overtook  his  son.  Knowing  that  this  year 
there  were  again  Norwegian  traders  at  Eyrar,  Saemund 
set  out  with  a  strong  body  of  armed  men,  and  demanded 
of  these  traders  to  pay  for  his  son  -such  weregild  as  he 
should  fix  himself.  Without  heeding  the  remonstrances 
of  moderate  men,  among  whom  his  own  brother  Orm  was 
especially  conspicuous,  he  seized  by  force  from  the 
merchants  goods  that,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  amounted 
to  the  exorbitant  fine  of  ^^2,400. 

'  It  would  seem  that  even  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
Saemund's  lust  for  wealth  and  revenge  ;    for  when,  in  the 
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following"  year,  a  great  merchantman  from  Hardanger 
came  to  port  in  the  Westmen's  Isles,  he  levied  a  fresh 
fine  on  these  traders,  with  the  fatal  result  that  they  slew 
his  noble  brother  Orm,  together  with  his  son,  Jon  (August 
6th,  1 218),  both  perfectly  innocent.  Further  fighting"  in 
the  isles  led  to  further  loss  of  life  among*  the  Icelanders. 
Feeling  of  resentment  ran  high  in  Iceland,  and  no  less 
so  in  Norway,  where  Earl  Skuli,  yielding",  no'  doubt,  partly 
to  popular  clamour,  partly,  perhaps,  acting"  on  his  own 
ambitious  impulses,  made  serious  preparations  for  a  naval 
expedition  to  Iceland  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1220. 
Ships  for  the  purpose  were  already  selected  and  com- 
manders nominated.  But  in  spite  of  the  prevailing 
excitement  "  most  of  the  wiser  men  of  Norway  were 
opposed  to  Skuli's  venture,  and  urged  many  reasons 
against  the  aidvisability  of  the  undertaking." 

At  this  time  there  had  been  staying  with  Earl  Skuli 
and  King  Hakon  since  the  summer  of  121 8,  a  godi  from 
Iceland,  whom  both  lords  vied  with  each  other  in  honour- 
ing, namely  Snorri  Sturluson,  the  great  historian, 
mythographer,  poet,  scholar,  and  statesman.  Putting  in 
all  his  weighty  influence  against  the  prosecution  of  the 
invasion  plan,  he  urged  that  a  wiser  course  would  be  to 
conciliate  the  best  men  in  Iceland,  and  maintained  that  he 
himself  would  soon,  by  means  of  his  influence,  be  able 
to  convince  the  Icelanders  of  the  advisability  '*  of  turning 
to  obedience  to  the  rulers  of  Norway."  He  also  asserted 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Saemund,  there  were  no  men 
in  the  island  greater  than  were  his  brothers,  and  gave 
assurances  that  they  would  implicitly  follow  his  advice 
when  he  came  forward  to  exert  his  authority. 

This,  and  similarly  persuasive  language,  says  the 
historian,  had  the  effect  of  soothing  the  earl's  ardour. 
And  by  his  next  step  he  seems  to  give  evidence  of  his  own 
conviction  of  the  unwisdom  of  the  project,  in  that  he 
himself  took  the  somewhat  undignified  course  of  request- 
ing the  Icelanders  to  pray  King  Hakon  to  intercede  on 
their  behalf  with  him  (Earl   Skuli)   for  the  purpose  of 
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averting-  the  expedition.  The  king  was  as  yet  in  his 
teens,  and  his  bosom  friend  and  counsellor,  the  justiciary 
Dagtinn,  was  a  great  Icelandman  ;  and  in  some  way  or 
another,  presumably  not  derogatory  to  Skuli's  dignity  or 
prestige,  it  was  left  to  the  king  to  decide  that  no  expedi- 
tion to  Iceland  should  take  place.  This  he  did  in  a  speech 
which  he  delivered  in  the  following  almost  vituperative 
terms :  — 

"  My  Lord  Earl,  the  plan  which,  during  this  summer, 
has  been  entertained  concerning  this  matter,  appears  to 
the  Council  not  a  wise  one,  namely,  to  'send  an  armed 
host  out  to  Iceland  ;  for  the  project  of  an  expedition  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  war  through  that  land  is  con- 
sidered one  difficult  of  execution.  That  land  has  been 
colonized  from  this  country,  and  our  own  kinsfolk  and 
forbears  have  christened  it  and  granted  to  the  dwellers 
of  it  many  privileges.  Moreover  most  people  there  are 
innocent,  -sO'  far  as  we  are  concerned,  though  some  there 
be  who  have  ill-treated  certain  of  our  subjects.  But  if 
war  is  carried  into  that  country  it  will  result  in  harm  to 
all  parties.  So  now,  I  pray  you,  my  lord,  to  drop  this 
plan  on  this  my  pleading." 

To  this  the  earl  acceded  with  alacrity. 

But  on  the  dropping  of  this  plan,  another  was  adopted 
in  its  stead,  that  of  obtaining,  by  diplomacy, 
what  the  rulers  refrained  from  effecting  by  the 
sword.  "  The  counsel  was  now  adopted "  says 
Sturla  Thordson,  "  to  send  Snorri  out  to  Iceland 
to  secure  peace  for  the  Eastmen  (Norwegians)."  King 
Hakon  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  '*  Landed-man," 
i.e.  a  baron,  as  Snorri's  Edda  defines  the  title.  And 
between  Snorri  and  the  earl  the  chief  topic  of  conversa- 
tion was  now  the  affair- of  Iceland.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  the  earl  ventured  the  suggestion,  that  Snorri 
should  busy  hmiself  with  procuring  the  subjection  of 
Iceland  to  Norway.  He  agreed  to  the  earl's  proposal 
to  send  hi's  son,  John  Small  fry  (Jon  Murtr),  to  the  earl, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  earl  at  least,  was  meant  for  a 
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sort  of  guarantee  that  Snorri  should  show  himself  active 
in  promoting"  the  earl's  schemes  and  the  king's  interests, 
in  respect  of  Iceland,  or,  as  the  historian  laconically  puts 
it :  "  Until  that  should  be  carried  out  which  had  been 
bespoken."  What  that  really  was  we  have  no  actual 
knowledge  of,  though  guessing  at  it  is  easy  enough. 

Snorri  left  Norway  late  in  the  season,  1220,  and  arrived 
with  his  ship  dismasted  at  the  Westmen's  Islands  in  the 
autumn.  The  ship  was  a  gift  from  Earl  Skuli,  one  of 
fifteen  great  presents  bestowed  by  the  bounteous  earl 
upon  the  talented  Godi  of  Reykholt.  Snorri  had  com- 
posed two  panegyrics  on  his  lordship,  besides  one  on 
Lady  Christina,  the  wife  of  Skull's  half-brother,  Hakon 
Galinn,  who  himself,  while  he  lived,  had  embraced 
Snorri  with  nO'  less  admiring  affection  than  Skuli,  but 
who  had  passed  away  already  in  1214. 

On  arrival  Snorri  was  received  with  much  ill-will  by  the 
folk  of  the  Southern  quarter,  particularly  by  all  the 
kindred  and  affinity  of  Orm  Jonson,  whose  dastardly 
slaughter  by  the  Norwegians  it  was  impossible  to  palliate. 
The  leader  of  the  malcontents  was  Orm's  son-in-law, 
Biorn,  the  son  of  Thorvald  of  Hruni,  and  brother  to  Gizur, 
who  was  generally  regarded  as  having  in  him  the  makings 
of  a  chieftain.  The  Southland  folk  made  great  mockery 
of  the  poems  wherewith  Snorri  had  honoured  Earl  Skuli, 
turning  them  intO'  parodies  and  going  to  the  length  of 
declaring  them  the  greatest  doggerel  that  ever  had  seen 
the  day.  One  of  these  parodies  is  still  preserved  through 
the  impartiality  of  Sturla  Thordson,  but  I  will  not 
attempt  a  translation  of  it,  because  without  a  commentary 
it  would  not  be  understood,  and  with  one  would  fail  to 
please.  The  parodist,  however,  was  paid  a  full-grown 
wether  for  a  production  which,  to  judge  from  what  is 
left  of  it,  must  have  been  very  galling  to  Snorri. 

With  a  suite  of  twelve  attendants,  proud  of  carriage, 
and  bearing  shields  of  elaborate  workmanship,  Snorri 
took  his  way  first  to  the  epi'scopal  seat  of  Skalholt, 
where  he  was  ho'spitably   received   by    Bishop    Magniis 
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Einarsson.  Here  he  was  met  by  Biorn  Thorvaldson, 
attended  by  a  rowdy  company,  who  straightway  walked 
up  to  Snorri,  demanding  a  declaration  as  to  whether  he 
meant  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  their  obtaining 
from  Norway  honourable  atonement  for  the  slaying  of 
Orm  Jons'son  and  his  son.  This  Snorri  denied  ;  but  his 
answer,  mstead  of  satisfying  Biorn,  exasperated  him  still 
more,  and  his  attitude  became  so  threatening  that  the 
Bishop  had  to  step  in  to  patch  up  peace  between  them, 
which  must  have  been  hollow  enough,  for  their  parting 
was  one  "  of  no  cordiality."  Snorri  proceeded  on  his 
journey  to  his  home  at  Reykholt,  resuming  the  rule  and 
duties   of    his   godord    (chieftainship). 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter,  1220-21,  a  fierce 
hostility  sprang  up  between  Lopt,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Paul  (ti2ii)  and  Biorn  Thorvaldsson,  out  of  a  cause 
which  might  haive  seemed  an  easy  one  of  amicable  settle- 
ment ;  the  question  was  only  whether  a  wood,  which  Lopt 
claimed  as  his,  had  been  wrongfully  cut  by  the  house- 
carles  of  Biorn's  uncle-in-law,  Kolskegg  the  Wealthy, 
Biorn  taking  upon  himself  to  contest  the  case  at  law 
against  Lopt.  From  Sturlunga  Saga  it  would  seem  that 
Snorri  Sturlu-son  was  not  a  stranger  to  the  inner  working 
of  this  quarrel.  For,  in  the  words  of  his  nephew,  "  Snorri 
sent  in  the  spring  (1221)  his  attendant,  Valgard 
Styrmeson,  south  to  Lopt,  where  he  tarried  for  a  while  ; 
and  during  his  stay  Lopt  sent  a  messenger  to  Biorn  to  say 
he  intended  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  second  week  of 
summer.  He  had  therefore  better  be  prepared,  as  Lopt 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  at  that  meeting  their  quarrels 
should  come  to  an  end."  The  meeting  came  off  on  June 
17th,  when,  in  a  fierce  fight,  Biom  lost  his  life,  and  thus 
the  champion  of  the  cau-se  of  Orm,  the  innocently  slain, 
was  removed,  and  trouble  w^th  Norway  from  that  side, 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  was  averted. 

,  Though  Sturla  Thordson  does  not  say  that  Snorri 
was  the  primary  mover  in  this  affair,  he  says  enough  to 
give  us  to  understand  that  Snorri  had  a  hand  in  it  from  the 
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beginning",  his  words  being :  "  Some  people  say  that 
Snorri  dissuaded  Lopt  but  little  from  -rising  against 
Biorn."  Besides.,  he  states  explicitly  that  Lopt,  after  the 
affair,  threw  himself  under  Snorri' s  protection,  which  was 
promptly  granted  him.  This  was  about  the  only  act  by 
which  Snorri  ever  attempted  tO'  advance  any  Norwegian 
interest  in  Iceland,  or  tO'  carry  out  the  special  policy  of 
King  Hakon  and  Earl  Skuli.  Nor  did  time  fail  to  reveal 
the  value  set  on  Snorri' s  services  in  his  capacity  of  a 
"  landed-man  "of  the  King  of  Norway. 

The  significance  of  Snorri's  advancement  to  this  dignity 
is  in  my  opinion  far  more  important  than  historians  and 
critics  of  Snorri's  statesmanship  have  hitherto^  been  aware 
of.  All  along,  down  froni  Fairhair's  imperious  regime, 
the  custom  of  creating  landed-men  had  been  in  vogue  at 
the  Norwegian  Court.  These  highest  office-bearers  in  the 
land  drew  their  title  from  the  grant  of  land  which  the 
Crown  conferred  upon  them  for  their  sustenance.  When 
the  hersers,  who-  formed  the  hereditary  high  aristocracy 
of  ancient  Norway,  gave  in  to  Harald's  power,  it  was  his 
custom  to  receive  with  their  submission  their  ancestral 
freehold  territory  on  feudal  terms,  which  the  king  imme- 
diately conferred  again  on  the  supplicant,  who  then 
delivered  his  oath  of  allegiance  and  became  the  king's 
landed-lord.  Consequently,  we  must  suppose  that  Snorri 
must  have  become  King  Hakon's  landed-man  by  an  act 
which  was  regulated  by  a  similar  procedure.  Presumably 
he  gave  his  godord  and  lands  into  the  king's  power, 
perhaps  on  being  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
form,  and  received  both  again  immediately  as  royal 
grants,  and  then  delivered  his  baronial  oath  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  was,  in  1220,  the  sole  godi  of  Iceland 
who  was  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Norway. 

If,  as  no  doubt  was  the  case,  the  ceremony  of  creating 
a  landed-man  was  the  same  at  the  commencement  of 
King  Hakon's  reign  as  we  have  it  codified  by  his  son 
Magnus  in  the  Court  Ceremonial  called  Hir^skrd,  then 
what  happened  tO'  Snorri  on  the  occasion  of  his  appoint- 
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ment  was  this.  The  installation  ceremony  took  place  either 
at  Yuletide  or  Easter,  or  at  some  other  of  the  great  church 
festivals,  for  so,  says  HiriSskrd,  has  the  custom  been  in 
ancient  days.     The  document  goes  on  :  — • 

This  shall  be  done  when  table-verses  {i.e.,  grace)  have  been 
pronounced,  and  the  meat  has  been  blessed,  and  before  the 
Kins;  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne.  Then  the  King  shall  declare 
it  before  all  present  in  his  hall  or  court  apartment  before  he 
sits  down  to  table,  in  these  words:  "If  it  seem  good  that  this 
man  (N.N.)  be  nominated,  who  to  most  men  is  known  for  good 
deeds,  then  the  King  desires  in  return  for  his  service  to  lead  him  to 
a  seat  of  honour  and  [to  confer  on  him]  the  distinction  which  goes 
with  the  title  which  is  the  highest  within  the  court,  to  wit,  with  the 
title  of  Landed-Man.  All  the  right  that  appertains  to  the  title  of  a 
landed-man  the  King  confers  on  him  to  the  fullest,  by  the  grace  of 
God  and  the  trust  in  him,  including  the  dignity  of  a  landed-man, 
and  such  grants  as  are  his  due  privileges,  being  the  stipend  of 
fifteen  marks."  Then  the  King  shall  call  to  him  two  landed-men,  or 
Marshalls,  or  standard-bearers,  or  cup  bearers,  or  stewards,  or  any 
such  two  as  are  of  the  most  honour  within  the  court,  if  landed-men 
happen  not  to  be  present,  and  he  shall  order  them  to  lead  that  man 
forth  to  himself  in  front  of  the  high  seat  (throne)  and  then  shall  the 
King  himself  take  him  by  the  hand  and  lead  him  to  the  Seat-dais  on 
his  right  and  bid  him  be  seated  in  the  seat  of  other  landed-men.  But 
by  right  order  it  behoves  landed-rften  to  sit  so  that  he  be  the  first 
who  is  the  senior  of  the  title  and  after  him  all  the  rest  in  order  of 
the  seniority  of  his  dignity. 

The  oath  that  a  landed-man  had  to  swear  is  thus 
described  in   HMskrd  : — 

This  oath  it  behoves  barons  to  swear  :  "Therefore  I  lay  hand  on 
holy  book,  appealing  to  God,  that  I  shall  be  true  and  loyal  to  my 
lord  N.,  King  of  Norway,  both  secretly  and  openly  ;  I  shall  support 
him  and  his  realm  with  all  my  counsels  and  all  my  strength  ;  I  shall 
also  maintain  all  such  rights  as  he  has  sworn  to  the  people,  accord- 
ing to  the  wisdom  that  God  grants  me,  so  help  me  God." 

Snorri's  acceptance  of  this  distinction  would  naturally 
account  for  Hakon's  attitude  in  charging  him  with  treason 
for  having,  on  his  second  visit  to  Norw^ay,  left  that  country 
in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibition,  and  it  would  also 
explain  what  the  historians  have  found  such  an  outrage  in 
Hakon's  conduct,  that  he  laid  claim  to  Snorri's  lands  after 
his  death.     If  Snorri  was  his  feudal  vassal  by  virtue  of 
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his  creation  as  landed-man,  then,  from  Hakon's  point  of 
view,  Snorri's  lands  were  his  in  reversion.  Moreover,  the 
title  of  a  landed-man  was  not  hereditary,  at  his  death  his 
"  grant  "  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Thus  an  attitude,  other- 
wise wholly  mysterious,  becomes  obvious.  And  if  the 
procedure  of  Hakon's  act  of  grace  was  such  as,  in  virtue 
of  traditional  precedent,  I  maintain  it  must  have  been, 
then  the  dignity  which  Snorri  was  weak  and  vain — one  is 
almost  inclined  to  add  ignorant — enough  tO'  covet  and 
accept,  was  a  costly  decoration — it  cost  him  his  life. 

Snorri  knew  not  only  the  laws  of  his  land  and  its 
constitution,  but  also  those  guardians  of  both,  the  high- 
stomached  and,  when  necessary,  high-handed  Godar,  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  too  well  tO'  venture  upon  any 
such  mad  undertaking  as  an  agitation  aiming  in  any  formi 
at  bringing  about  the  subjection  of  the  country  to  Nor- 
way. To  attempt  any  such  thing  by  means  of  violence 
was  not  in  his  line  at  all  ;  he  was  not  a  man  of  action, 
and  his  determination  was  always  at  fault  when  conflict- 
ing circumstances  demanded  a  decisive  stroke.  Besides, 
when  he  came  tO'  reflect  on  the  position  he  had  brought 
himself  into,  in  the  atmosphere  of  Norwegian  court 
flattery,  no  doubt  his  patriotic  feeling  asserted  itself,  and 
rueing  his  mistake,  he  became  a  useless  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Norwegian  ambition. 

From  1220  until  1234  the  Icelandic  affair  seems  tO' 
have  been  left  in  abeyance  at  the  court  of  King  Hakon, 
who'  was  at  the  time  plentifully  occupied  with  the  con- 
cerns of  his  own  distracted  realm  and  the  ambitious 
schemings  of  his  uncle.  Earl  Skuli.  Only  once  during 
this  interval  did  uncle  and  nephew  turn  their  attention 
to  Iceland,  in  that  they  summoned  to  their  presence  in 
1230  certain  chiefs  who'  were  most  concerned  in  the 
unfortunate  affairs  of  Bishop  Gudmund.  But  no  heed 
on  the  part  of  the  chiefs  was  given  to  this  summons  at 
the  time.  In  the  autumn,  however,  of  1233,  Sturla 
Sighvatson,  Snorri's  nephew,  went  abroad,  not  in 
obedience  to  the  summons,  but  to  do  penance  in  Rome 
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for  the  manifold  wrongs  he  had  done  to  the  Church  in 
hi'S  treatment  of  the  person  of  Bishop  Gudmund.  On  his 
return  from  Rome  to  Norway  he  visited  King  Hakon, 
who  at  that  time  was  staying  in  Tunsberg.  He  was 
graciously  received  by  the  king,  who  entertained  him  and 
had  many  things  to  discuss  with  him.  He  deplored 
greatly  the  state  of  unrest  and  turmoil  in  Iceland,  of 
which  Sturla  gave  hrni  a  description,  and  asked  what 
trouble  it  would  cost  to  introduce  a  monarchical  constitu- 
tion into  the  country,  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  peace 
would  be  better  preserved  if  there  was  only  one  supreme 
authority  in  the  island.     The  historian  says :  — 

Sturla  made  light  .of  this,  giving  as  his  opinion  that  the  difficulty 
would  be  slight  if  he  who  undertook  it  was  hardy  of  hand  and 
resourceful  of  counsel.  The  King  asked  if  he  was  ready  to  under- 
take the  task.  He  answered  he  would  venture  the  risk  under  the 
King's  advice  and  direction,  if  he  might  entertain  the  hope  of  such 
honours  in  return  as  the  King  deemed  suitable  on  his  successfully 
accomplishing  the  undertaking.  The  King  stipulated  that  he  should 
not  attempt  to  bring  about  the  subjection  of  the  land  by  man- 
slaughters, but  rather  by  means  of  capturing  men  and  sending  them 
abroad  or  by  securing  their  dominions  fgo5or3)  in  some  other  way, 
should  occasion  serve. 

Sturla  was  a  frequent  interviewer  of  the  king  during 
the  winter,  and  discussed  this  matter  with  him.  The  next 
summer  Sturla  returned  to  Iceland  and  spent  the  winter 
with  his  father  at  his  seat  Grund  in  Eyjafirth  in  the 
North  of  Iceland.  His  cousin,  Oraekja,  the  son  of  Snorri 
Sturluson  had  conducted  himself  in  a  most  high-handed 
and  riotous  way  toward  Sturla's  liegemen  during  the 
latter's  stay  abroad,  and  thus  a  not  unwelcome  pretext 
was  -seized  by  Sturla  for  beginning  the  royal  business, 
by  visiting  on  the  father  the  misdeeds  of  the  son;  'for 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Snorri  Sturluson  was  at 
this  time  the  one  man  in  Iceland  most  hated  by  King 
Hakon,  and  must  have  been  singled  out  as  the  target  for 
;Sturla's  first  shot  m  Hakon's  service. 

In  the  spring  oi  1236  father  and  son,  Sighvat  and 
Sturla,  Snorri's  brother  and  nephew  respectively,  marched 
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with  overwhelming'  odds  a;g"ainst  Snorri,  who,  revolting 
against  the  idea  of  gathering  mien  tO'  meet  his  brother  in 
a  hostile  encounter,  chose  rather  the  inglorious  course  of 
retreat.  The  peaceful  Thord,  the  eldest  of  the  Sturlung 
brothers,  tried  in  vain  to  settle  peace  between  the  kins- 
men and  Snorri  fled  away  from  his  dominion.  Where- 
upon Sturla  made  himiself  at  home  at  Reykholt  and 
treated  all  Snorri's  possessions  as  if  he  were  the  legitimate 
owner  of  them.  Snorri's  son  Oraekjai  he  got  intO'  his 
power,  kept  him  a  prisoner  till  late  in  the  season,  and 
then  forced  him>  tO'  go  abroad  this  same  year. 

Thorleif  of  Gardar  on  Akranes.,  Snorri's  cousin,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  against  Sturla,  the  laitter  defeated 
•severely  at  Boe  in  Burg-firth  (April  28),  and  forced  him 
to  gO'  abroad  in  the  following  year  (1237). 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  King"  Hakon,  Earl  Skuli, 
and  Archbishop  Sigurd  the  Silent,  sent  joint  sum'mons  to 
Icelandic  chieftains  in  general  tO'  repair  to  Norway  ;  and 
in  obedience  thereto  went  abroad  Snorri  himself,  his  two 
nephews,  Olaf  Thordson  "  Whiteskald "  and  Thord 
Kakali,  son  of  Sighvat,  beside  Thorarinn  Jonsson,  a  chief 
of  the    Eastfirths. 

This  clearance  effected,  Sturla  had  the  whole  of  the 
west  country  practically  at  his  mercy.  But  he  had  still 
mig-hty  men  to  reckon  with.  In  the  south  of  the  country 
was  the  inscrutable  Gizur  Thorvaldson,  whose  attitude 
towards  the  king  Sturla  wanted  to  ascertain  ;  and  north, 
in  Skagafirth,  was  Gizur's  nephew,  Kolbein  Arnorsson, 
called  "  The  Young,"  who  was  already  by  this  time  a 
declared  enemy  of  Sturla.  Without  any  apparent 
provocation  on  the  part  of  Gizur,  Sturla  managed  to  make 
him  his  prisoner  for  a  while  with  the  intention  of  shipping 
him  off  to  Norway  at  the  first  opportunity.  Gizur,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  escaping"  from  Sturla's  gaolers,  and  in 
putting  himself  in  commiunication  with  Kolbein. 
Between  them  they  brought  into  the  field  a  force  of  i ,600 
armed  followers,  with  whom  they  utterly  defeated  Sighvat 
and  Sturla  in  a  disarstrous  encounter    at    Orlygstad    in 
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Skagafirth  on  the  21st  August,  1238,  where  Sighvat,  with 
Sturla,  and  two  other  of  his  sons,  lost  his  life.  Thus  the 
mission  of  Sturla  came  to  an  abortive  end  m  an 
unexpectedly   short  time. 

But  Norway's  plans  on  Iceland  matured  with  unerring 
insight.  This  year  the  hierarchy  of  Nidaros  joined 
hands  with  the  court  in  that  the  Archbishop  appointed 
Norwegian  Bishops  to  both  the  sees  of  Iceland,  which  had 
fallen  vacant  in  1237 — Holar  in  March,  Skalholt  in 
August.  This  was  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  Archbishop 
which  was  a  direct  breach  alike  of  the  archiepiscopal 
canons  and  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Iceland. 
But  it  provided  for  the  policy  of  the  court  two  stable  and 
effective  agencies  for  the  futherance  of  its  plans  in  ai  house 
already  divided  against  itself.  And  time  proved  how 
wisely,  from  the  Norwegian  point  of  view,  the  plan  was 
conceived. 

Snorri  and  his  nephews  spent  the  winter  of  1237-38  in 
Nidaros  with  Peter,  the  son  of  Skuli,  who,  since  the  spring 
of  1237,  gloried  in  the  title  of  Duke,  the  first  Norwegian 
who  ever  attained  to  that  dignity.  But  Snorri's  son 
Oraskja  was  in  personal  attendance  on  the  duke  himself, 
east  away  at  Oslo,  where  both  spent  the  winter  together, 
duke  and  king.  The  next  winter  Snorri,  Oraekja,  and 
Thorleif  of  Gardar,  were  with  Duke  Skuli,  while  Thord 
Kakali,  Sturla's  son,  was  in  attendance  on  the  king.  To 
Snorri  it  would  seem  there  was  given  no  opportunity  of 
paying  his  respects  tO'  King  Hakon  ;  the  meaning  of 
which  he  could  not  mistake. 

In  the  spring  of  1239,  King  Hakon,  whose  spying  on 
Duke  Skuli  was  unremitting,  learnt  that  the  Icelanders 
who  were  staying  with  Skuli  in  Nidaros  proposed  to  go 
back  to  Iceland  in  the  approaching  season.  The  king 
sent  the  Icelanders  a  warning  not  tO'  leave  Norway  until 
he  and  the  duke  had  settled  with  what  errands  they 
should  go.  Later  news  came  to  the  king  that  Skuli  had 
'placed  a  ship,  of  which  he  was  part-owner,  at  the  disposal 
of  Snorri,  Oraekja,  and  Thorleif  of  Gardar  for  a  journey 
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to  Iceland.  The  kmg"  sent  a  peremptory  message  for- 
bidding" the  Icelanders  to  leave.  As  they  were  already 
on  board  when  the  prohibition  came,  and  had  the  duke's 
permission,  they  were  not  disposed  tO'  listen  tO'  the  king's 
arbitrary  interference  with  their  movements ;  and  Snorri, 
having  had  enough  of  Norway  by  this  time,  gave  the 
messenger  the  laconic  answer :  "  I  will  out."  And  out 
he  went  and  they  all  of  them. 

For  Snorri,  the  king's  landed-man,  this  disiregard  of 
direct  orders  was  undoubtedly  ill-advised.  But  the 
temptation  to  act  's>o  was  very  strong.  His  dominion  and 
landed  property  was  no  longer  in  the  hands  of  his 
rapacious  nephew  Sturla,  so  if  he  returned,  he  could  once 
more  be  a  free  man  on  his  own  freehold  ;  and  whatever 
might  betide  him  o.n  coming  home,  he  was  at  any  rate 
delivered  from  a  galling  captivity  at  the  court  of  Noi;- 
way.  He  knew  well  enough  that  at  unguarded  moments 
in  Skull's  house  his  language  towards  King  Hakon  had 
been  indiscreet,  and  that  the  king  himiself,  by  means  of 
hi's  ubiquitous  spies,  was  well  aware  of  the  fact.  If 
Snorri  stayed  in  Norway,  and  the  duke  should  come  to 
grief  in  his  attempt  tO'  wrest  from  Hakon's  grip  the 
sceptre — and  that  was  the  very  fate  that  lay  in  wait  for 
him  within  nine  months  or  so,  for  he  was  slain  on  the 
24th  May,  1240 — Snorri  knew  enough  of  the  king's 
vindictive  disposition  tO'  be  able  tO'  make  a  pretty  accurate 
forecast  of  the  penalty  that  awaited  a  king's  landed-man 
who  was  a  special  favourite  of  a  traitor. 

On  the  authority  of  Arnhnn  Thiofson,  the  duke's  con- 
fidential counsellor,  the  rumour  got  abroad  that  Skuli 
had  created  Snorri  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  an  Earl  (of 
Iceland,  of  course)  ;  and  Sturla  Thordson  avers  that 
Styrme,  the  historian,  in  some  annalistic  record,  made  the 
entry :  Obit,  of  Snorre  Hidden  Earl,  Folgsnarjarl.  In 
this  derisive  title  the  element  "  folgsn-,"  fem.,  is  not  an 
Icelandic,  but  a  Norwegian  form,  the  Icelandic  being 
"  fylgsn-."  If  Arnhnn  told  this  story,  as  Sturla  posi- 
tively asserts  he  did,  it  would  certainly  come  first  to  the 
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knowledge  of  King  Hakon's  Court,  and  there  it  is  obvious 
that  the  title  of  the  duke's  unlawful  and  clandestine 
creation  would  be  ridiculed  in  this  very  manner.  How- 
ever, Sturla  asserts  that  on  questioning  the  Icelanders 
who  were  with  Snorri  and  the  duke  at  the  time,  none  of 
them  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  -story.  But  true  or 
not  true,  the  title  must  have  come  from  Hakon's  court  by 
some  means  into  Styrme's  annal,  and  such  a  story  could 
only  have  served  to  intensify  Hakon's  hatred  of  Snorri. 

This  same  spring,  on  April  12th,  the  king  had  his 
young  son,  Hakon,  proclaimed  King  ;  and  his  historian, 
Sturla  Thordson,  adds  that  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
young  king  were  delivered  by  all  landed-men  present,  as 
well  as  by  franklins  out  of  all  the  territories  of  Gula- 
thing,  from  the  Orkneys  and  from  Iceland.^  How  Iceland 
could  co'me  to  take  part  in  such  a  ceremony  at. this  time 
is  not  easy  to  account  for  ;  moreover  some  of  the  best 
MSS.,  as  the  Plate}/  book,  omit  the  words  "  ok  Islandi." 
But  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  king  deemed  it  on  many 
grounds  a  good  advertisement  of  his  policy  towards  Ice- 
land, to  make  such  Icelanders  as  were  present  at  his  court 
at  the  time,  join  in  the  festive  ceremony.  Such  oath, 
however,  was  at  this  time  a  perfectly  meaningless 
performance. 

This  saime  spring  King  Hakon  sent  to  Iceland  two 
emissaries,  Eyvind  Brent  and  Arni  the  Unready 
("Orei^a,"  or  ''The  Wastrel,"  if  one  reads  ''Orey^a") 
"  with  letters  which  at  first  were  not  held  much  up  to 
publicity."  But  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year, 
1 24 1,  the  tenor  of  the  documents  came  out,  when  Gizur 
ThoTvaldson,  Snorri  Sturluson's  son-in-law,  at  a  council 
of  war  with  Kolbem  the  Young,  up  in  the  mountainous 
wildernesses  that  divide  the  South  of  Iceland  from  the 
North,  read  the  letters  out,  m  which  it  was  written,  that 
Gizur  should  see  to  Snorri's  going  abroad  to  Norway, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  or  else  he  should  slay  him, 
'since  he  had  left  Norway  in  spite  of  the  king's  prohibi- 
tion ;   wherefore  he  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  traitor.     On 
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this  occasion  Gizur  proved  himself  the  instrument  that 
Hakon  expected  he  would,  and  said,  evidently  in  answer 
to  remonstrances,  that  on  no  consideration  could  he  think 
of  breaking"  the  king's  order.  So  with  a  band  of  armed 
followers  he  marched  on  Reykholt,  Snorri's  abode,  and 
attacked  the  place  in  the  night  between  the  22nd  and 
23rd  September,  1241,  where,  at  his  behest,  four  of  his 
men  slew  the  unarmed  and  defenceless  scholar  in  the  63rd 
year  of  his  age. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  horrible  deed  of  unscrupulous 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  King  Hakon  and  unutter- 
able infamy  on  the  part  of  Gizur.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
this  was  the  only  reward  the  sympathetic  hi'storian  of  the 
Norweg"ian  race  received  at  Hakon's  hand  for  the  monu- 
mental work  in  which,  as  the  mightiest  safeguard  of  her 
nationality,  Norway  is  destined  to  glory  to  the  end  of 
time. 

After  this  Gizur  and  Kolbein  the  Young"  stood  forth 
undisputed  masters  of  the  greater  part  of  the  North,  the 
whole  of  the  West,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the 
South  Country. 

Snorri's  son  Oraekja  was  allowed  to  -succeed  tO'  the 
inheritance  after  his  father  and,  as  in  duty  bound,  he 
called  up  his  liegemen  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  slayers. 
Klaeng,  son  of  Bjorn  Thorvaldson,  the  nephew  of  Gizur, 
who  had  joined  Gizur  in  the  attack  on  Snorri,  Oraekja 
surprised  at  Reykholt  on  Christmas  Day,  1241,  and  had 
him  executed  the  next  day.  Thereupon  he  marched  with 
a  band  of  600  strong  against  Gizur,  and  on  January  ist, 
1242,  laid  siege  to  Skalholt,  where  Gizur,  with  his  men, 
had  taken  refuge  under  the  wing  of  the  Norwegian 
Bishop  Sigvard.  The  fight,  on  the  part  of  Oraekja,  was 
conducted  without  vigour  and  determination,  which  gave 
the  Bishop  courage  tO'  go,  attended  by  his  clergy,  in  full 
canonicals,  between  the  combatants.  Truce  was  brought 
about  without  difficulty.  On  the  Bishop's  persuasion  the 
simple  Oraekja  consented  to  leave  his  case  wholly  tO'  the 
prelate's   arbitration,   whereupon  he   retreated   peacefully 
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to  his  patrimony  at  Reykholt.  So  far  from  keeping  hi-5 
word  the  Bishop,  on  the  contrary,  lured  Oraekja  next 
spring-  into  the  hands  of  Gizur,  who,  true  to  his  character, 
broke  all  covenants  with  the  luckless  Sturlung,  deprived 
him,  in  collusion  with  Kolbein,  of  practically  all  hi's  pro- 
perty and  power,  and  kept  him  in  close  confinement  until 
he  sent  him  off  to  Norway  late  in  the  shipping  season  of 
this  year,  1242.  When  he  came  to  Norway,  he  paid  his 
respects  to  King  Hakon,  who  made  no  difficulty  in 
pardoning  him  for  his  presumption  in  leaving  Norway 
with  his  father  in  1 239  ;  but  gave  him  to  understand  that 
for  that  trespass  it  would  have  been  more  suitable  had  he 
been  made  to  suffer  death  rather  than  his  father — "  For, 
your  father  would  not  have  been  slaiin,  if  he  had  come 
to  see  me."  These  words  of  Hakon's  seem  to  have  little 
meaning  in  face  of  his  own  rescript,  making  Snorri's 
departure  from  Norway  in  1239  in  the  king's  despite  a 
capital  offence.  The  supply  of  hired  a-ssassins  in  Nor- 
way was  quite  ais  plentiful  as  in  Iceland.  But  if  the 
words  are  correctly  reported,  it  is  evident  that  Hakon 
himself  felt  that  he  had  acted  wrongfully.  This  was 
practically  the  last  act  of  Oraekja's  turbulent  life;  he 
died  in  retirement  in  Norway  on  June  24th,  1245. 

In  the  same  year  that  Gizur  drove  Oraekja  out  of  Ice- 
land, Gizur  himself  took  berth  for  Norway,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  SomeAvhat  strangely  Sturla 
Thordson  observes  absolute  silence  on  these  two  years 
of  Gizur's  life.  No  cause  for  his  departure  is  alleged. 
Nothing  is  said  as  to  his  reception  by  King  Hakon.  No 
indication  is  on  record  as  to  his  whereabouts,  position, 
or  doings  during  this  time.  But  it  goes  without  saying 
that  Gizur's  execution  at  Reykholt  of  the  king's  orders 
the  year  before,  must  have  been  the  main  cause  of  his 
departure  and  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  with  the 
king.  Of  his  own  free  choice  Gizur  could  hardly  have 
3pent  twO'  years  abroad,  when  he  was  so  much  wanted  in 
Iceland.  Most  likely  the  detention  was  a  mild  punish- 
ment on  Gizur  to  save  appearances. 
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Another  strange  event  of  this  year  is  the  return  to  Ice- 
land, after  four  year'  detention,  of  Thord  Kakali,  the 
implacable  enemy  of  Gizur  and  Kolbein,  doubtless  with 
the  king's  permission.  His  patrimony  he  found  in  the 
safe  grip  of  the  ruthless  Kolbein.  In  spite  of  the  low 
water  at  which  his  finances  were  at  this  moment,  he 
m^anaged,  by  the  interest  of  relatives  and  friends,  to  get 
together  a  following  of  fighting  men,  chiefly  in  the  West, 
the  native  tract  of  the  Sturlungs.  For  three  years  he  was 
able  to  keep  up  a  constant  agitation  by  land  and  sea 
against  Kolbein,  until  the  latter,  growing  more  and  more 
infirm  from  a  severe  accident  he  had  -sustained  after  his 
victory  over  Thord's  father  Sighvat,  felt  at  length 
disposed  to  open  negotiations  of  peace,  which,  m  the 
spring  of  1245,  resulted  in  a  mutual  agreement  to  submit 
all  their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  King  Hakon. 
However,  Kolbein's  hurt  took  a  fatal  turn,  and  before  the 
end  he  willed  over  to  Thord  all  his  father's  patrimony  m 
Eyjahrth,  while  to  his  kinsman  Brand,  son  of  Kolbein 
Coldlight,  he  handed  over  the  dominions  of  Skagafirth 
and  Hunavatn. 

After  defeating  and  slaying  Brand  in  the  battle  of 
Howstead  (HaugstaSir),  19th  April,  1246,  Thord  Kakali 
got  into  his  power  all  the  dominion  which  before  the 
battle  of  Orlygsstead  had  been  in  the  possession  of  his 
father  Sighvat  and  his  brother  Sturla.  Gizur  Thorvaldson 
now  marched  with  a  following  against  Thord  Kakali,  but 
instead  of  fighting,  they  came  to  an  agreement  to  leave 
their  differences  to  the  arbitration  of  King  Hakon.  It 
has  been  argued,  with  every  semblance  of  truth,  that  the 
secret  reason  of  this  peace  on  the  part  of  Thord  was  that 
Gizur  had  a  letter  from  King  Hakon,  in  which  he  laid 
claim  to  all  Snorri's  lands  and  dominion  in  Burgfirth. 
The  existence  of  this  letter  is  proven  by  a  missive  from 
Brand  Kolbeinson,  dated  in  February,  1246,  to  Gizur, 
wherein  he  says  :  — 

"  I  should  also  like  you,  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  king,   to  make  yourself  master  of   all  the 
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properties  of  Burgfirth,  whereto  I  am  quite  ready  to  lend 
you  my  support." 

Now  that  Burgfirth  was  one  of  the  territories  m  the 
west  country  belonging  to  Thord  Kakali,  he  must  have 
realized  that  the  a-saertion  of  his  right  thereto  was  too 
dangerous  a  game  to  venture.  We  see  then  that  some 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  but  not 
until  his  only  surviving  male  heir,  Orcekja,  was  out  of  the 
way,  the  king  first  laid  formal  claim  to  his  lands  and 
dominion  (Go'^^or^),  or  rather  took  them  as  a  property 
already  belonging  to  him.  Icelandic  historians  regard 
this  as  an  act  of  robbery  on  the  part  of  the  king,  btit  if, 
as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  Snorri  held  his  lands  and 
dominion  on  a  landed-man's  or  baronial  tenure,  then  the 
king,  from  his  point  of  view,  had  some  title  to  them  on 
the  demise  of  the  holder,  at  least  when  no  next-of-kin  was 
any   longer  to  reckon  with. 

In  the  autumn  of  1246  both  Thord  and  Gizur  went 
abroad  to  have  their  differences  adjusted  by  the  king. 
They  had  to  await  his  pleasure,  until  the  occasion  he 
himself  was  waiting  for  presented  itself. 

On  the  17th  June,  1247,  there  arrived  a  welcome  and 
distinguished  guest  at  the  Court  of  King  Hakon,  in  the 
person  of  William  (Guglielmo),  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Sabina,  for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  act  of  crown- 
ing the  king.  When  all  the  great  festivities  had  come 
to  an  end,  the  king  gave  himself  time  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion in  all  earnest  to  the  affairs  of  Iceland. 

On  or  about  the  8th  July,  King  Hakon  summoned 
before  him  the  two  supplicants  to  plead  their  cases  in 
the  presence  of  Cardinal  William,  who,  when  he  heard  the 
troubles  and  wrongs  Thord  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Gizur  and  Kolbein,  would  not  listen  to  anything  but  that 
Thord  should  be  appointed  ruler  over  the  whole  island. 
Thord's  case  was  also  strongly  supported  by  the  new  Nor- 
w.pgian  Bishop  of  Holar,  Henry  Karlson,  and  the  end 
of  these  nogotiations  was  that  Thord  was  sent  out  to 
Iceland   as   Hakon's   representative,  with   dominion   over 
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the  whole  country,  while  Gizur  was  forbidden  to  leave 
Norway,  and  was  appointed  to  a  bailiffry  north  in 
Thrandheim,  much  to  his  disappctintment  and  disgust  ; 
for  he  had  been,  after  a  fashion,  a  faithful  servant  of 
the  king,  and  done  him  at  least  the  signal  service  of 
ridding  him  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  though  otherwise  he 
had  done  nothing  to  brin^  about  the  subjection  of  Iceland. 

Thord  Kakali  and  Bishop  Henry  went  out  to  Iceland 
fortified  by  some  utterance  of  the  Cardinal  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  who  dwelt  in  that  land  should  serve  under 
King  Hakon,  as  it  amounted  to  an  impropriety  that  that 
■land 'should  not  be  subject  to  a  king  as  all  other  countries 
were  in  the  world.  The  Italian  Republics  were  con- 
veniently forgotten.  Thord  and  the  bishop  should 
demand  of  the  people  of  the  land  that  they  all  should 
accept  the  dominion  of  King  Hakon  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  pay  such  taxes  as  they  should  mutually  agree 
upon. 

It  is  not  stated  that  Thord  took  any  trouble  to 
promulgate  the  Cardinal's  dictum.  He  went  to  Burg- 
firth  in  the  autumn  and  made  himself  undisputed  master 
of  Snorri  Sturluson's  property  and  dominion,  and  further 
possessed  himself  of  the  dominion  of  Thorleif  of  Gardar, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  as  punishment  for  Thorleif's 
presumption  in  1239  to  leave  Norway  in  spite  of  Hakon's 
prohibition. 

In  the  course  of  the  winter  Thord  went  to  his  dominions 
in  the  North  Country  and  found  the  bi'shop  already 
plotting  with  his  enemies,  nO'  doubt  because  the  bishop 
resented  Thord's  silence  about  the  king's  ordinance,  the 
promulgation  of  which  he  had  been  entru-sted  with.  In 
a  short  time  the  relations  between  Thord  and  the  bishop 
became  so  strained  that  they  could  agree  on  nothing. 
The  bishop  was  this  time  only  two  years  in  Iceland  and, 
going  abroad  in  1249  tO'  see  King  Hakon,  he  reported 
most  unfavourably  on  Thord's  proceedings  and  was  ever 
after  his  determined  enemy.  But  he  now  turned  in  all 
friendship  towards  Gizur,  and  pleaded  before  the  king 
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that  his  plans  would  prosper  much  better  in  Iceland  if 
himself  and  Gizur  were  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
them.  The  bishop  regarded  hmiself  as  a  political  agent 
above  all  things. 

The  effect  of  Bishop  Henry's  slanders  soon  made  them- 
selves manifest,  in  that,  by  a  censuring  missive,  the  King 
summoned  Thord  abroad  (1250).  That  year  there  was  a 
great  exodus  of  Icelandic  godar  to  Norway,  most,  if  not 
all,  of  them  forced  by  Thord  Kakali  to  do'  the  journey. 
Both  the  bishops  of  the  country  were  there,  and  of  secular 
chiefs,  these :  Thord  Kakali,  representing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  North  and  West  of  Iceland,  and  Gizur 
Thorvaldson,  lord  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  South 
Country,  west  of  the  dominion  of  the  men  of  Oddi.  These 
latter  were  the  sons  of  Saemund  (who  died  1222),  two  of 
whom,  Philip  and  Harald,  had  also  put  in  an  appearance. 
Then,  from  the  district  of  Thingey,  north  of  Eyjafirth, 
there  was  Finnbiorn,  son  of  Helgi,  the  Godi  of  the 
Reekdale-men  ;  further,  there  was  Jon  Sturluson,  nephew 
of  Thord  Kakali,  who  had  conferred  on  him  dominion  in 
the  West  Country  ;  lastly,  Thorgils  Skarde,  grandson  of 
Thord,  the  brother  of  Snorre,  completed  the  number  of 
political   pilgrims   from   Iceland  to  Hakon's  Court. 

Finnbiorn  of  Reekdale,  and  the  sons  of  Saemund, 
handed  over  their  godords  to  the  king.  With  the  king's 
permission  the  latter  returned  to  Iceland  in  1251,  but  were 
both  drowned  off  the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland .  on 
September  25.  Their  act  of  capitulation  was  afterwards 
di'savowed  by  their  kinsmen  and  successors. 

What  sort  of  reception  Thord  Kakali  had  at  the  court 
of  King  Hakon  this  time  the  historian  omits  to  mention 
explicitly.  But  from  what  followed  we  gather  that  it  was 
by  no  means  cordial.  Thanks  to  Bishop  Henry's  agita- 
tion Gizur's  star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  while 
the  sun  of  Thord  had  set.  Ever  -since  he  fell  under 
royal  displeasure  in  1247  Gizur  had  been  chafing  under 
enforced  detention  in  his  bailiff ry  in  Thrandheim,  the 
tedium    of   which,    however,  he   had     found    means     for 
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dispelling,  in  1248,  by  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  where  he 
received    absolution   for  his    sins. 

He  was  now  sent  out  to  Iceland  once  more,  and  with 
him  Thorgils  Skarde  (Harelip)  and  Bishop  Henry,  with 
the  injunction  to  take  over  the:  governorship'  of  such 
dominions  (godor^)  in  Iceland  as  the  king  claimed  to 
have  obtained  lawful  possession  of,  being  specially 
charged  with  pleading  the  cause  of  the  king  before  all 
the  people  of  the  land.  Gizur  and  his  companions  were 
driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  and  wintered  in  Thrand- 
heim.  But  in  the  spring  of  1252  they,  in  company  with 
Finnbiorn,  returned  to  Iceland,  firmly  confederated  for 
the  purpose  of  furthering  to  the  best  of  their  powers  the 
behests  of  the  king.  Gizur's  governorship,  by  the  king's 
command,  extended  over  the  main  portion  of  the  North 
Country.  To  the  north  of  him  Finnbiorn  had  his  feoff, 
now  holding  it  of  the  king,  while  Thorgils  Skarde 
received  Burgfirth,  or  the  dominion  that  once  had  been 
Snorri  Sturluson's. 

But  Thord  Kakali  "  sat  behind  in  Norway  and  liked  it 
ill  "  ;  he  was  forced  tO' content  him-self  with  a  bailiwick  in 
Gauldale,  north  in  Thrandheim,  and  was  never  allowed 
to  return  to  Iceland  again.  He  died  in  Norway,  12^6. 
Before  his  departure  from  Iceland  he  had  left  his 
extensive  dominion  in  charge  of  three  trusted  friends. 
Eyolf  the  Violent,  son  of  Thorstein  of  Hvamm,  his 
brother-in-law,  had  in  charge  the  godord  of  Skagafirth, 
and  dwelt  in  Geldingholt  ;  Rane  Kodranson  was  to  look 
after  Eyjafirth,  and  occupy  the  manor  of  Grund  ;  while 
Thord's  cousin,  Thorleif  of  Gardar,  was  to  take  rule  over 
Burgfirth.  In  alliance  with  these  were  other  friends  of 
Thord,  such  as  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Westfirths, 
Raven  Oddson,  his  brother-in-law,  Sturla  Thordson,  his 
cousin,  and  others.  These  men  were  all  bound  to  Thord 
by  one  covenant,  not  to  give  up  any  of  his  possessions 
to  any  claimant  whatsoever,  except  on  a  written  injunc- 
tion from  himself. 

On   landing   in   Iceland  Gizur    visited     first   his    own 
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godord  in  the  south,  which  Thord  had  handled  some- 
what roughly  in  his  absence.  But,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
liberty,  he  repaired  to  the  North  Country,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  Skagafirth,  where  he  took  oaths  of 
allegiance  from  the  commonalty  and  upset  Thord's 
authority  completely.  He  took  up  his  abode  at  Flymere 
(Flugum3Tr),  whence  he  drove  Thord's  lieutenant,  Eyolf, 
who  went  to  reside  at  Maddervales  (Mo^ruvellir)  in  Eyja- 
firth.  The  activity  of  Thord's  men  was  roused.  Eyolf, 
with  a  band  of  forty  men,  attacked  Gizur  in  his  new 
home  in  the  night  between  the  21st  and  22nd  October, 
1252,  and  set  hre  to  the  house,  in  which  25  people,  includ- 
ing Gizur's  own  wife  and  two  sons,  were  burnt  to  death, 
while  a  third  son  was  slain  by  the  sword.  Gizur  himself 
escaped  with  his  life  by  hiding  in  a  tun  of  whey,  dug 
into  the  floor  of  the  pantry  and  partly  covered  by  a  large 
cask  of  curds  standing  on  the  top  of  it.  Gizur's  bearing 
on  this  occasion  was  not  that  of  a  hero.  Personal 
courage  he  was  not  endowed  with.  Eyolf 's  deed  was 
unspeakably  brutal  ;  but  it  was  the  desperate  outcome  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  King  Hakon  towards  helpless 
men  in  a  hapless  land. 

Gizur,  thirsting  for  revenge,  soon  visited  the  burners 
with  sword  and  plundering,  and  on  his  approaching 
Maddervales,  Eyolf 's  abode,  the  latter,  with  several  of 
his  most  prominent  confederates,  took  to  flight,  and 
sought  a  safe  retreat  at  the  island  of  Hrisey,  inside  the 
mouth  of  Eyjafirth.  By  the  intercession  of  men  of  good- 
will a.  truce  was  arranged,  which  was  to  last  through  the 
winter  of  1254,  on  the  understanding  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  left  for  King  Hakon's  arbitration.  This 
proposal  came  from  Eyolf  himself,  the  leader  of  the 
burners,  who  might  have  been  supposed  to  stand  in  great 
awe  of  the  king's  anger  for  so  savagely  insulting  his 
trusted  man.  But  the  whole  matter  becomes  clear  by  the 
fact  that  after  Eyjolf's  deed  at  Flymere  was  done,  he 
^^ent  with  all  his  band  to  Holar,  and  was  most  friendly 
received  by   Bishop  Henry,  whose  attitude  m   the   short 
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space  of  a  year  had  completely  chang^ed  towards  Gizur  ; 
for  he,  the  bishop  declared,  wa-s  the  falsest  and  most 
faithless  of  men  towards  the  kmg".  Historically  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  quite  safe  inference  that  Eyjolf's  attack  on 
Gizur  was  secretly  connived  at  by  the  bishop. 

Gizur  found  an  opportunity  for  charging  the  burners 
with  lax  observance  of  the  terms  of  the  truce,  and  spent 
a  good  deal  of  the  winter  of  1254  in  hunting"  them  down 
and  slaying  every  man  of  them  he  caught. 

While  thing's  were  in  this  state  of  turmoil  in  the  North, 
affairs  m  Burgfirth  m  the  West,  the  dominion  in  which 
the  king  had  conferred  on  Thorg-ils  Skardi,  showed  any- 
thing" but  a  favourable  disposition  on  the  part  of  Thord's 
friends  towards  the  cause  of  the  king.  Meeting"  his 
uncle,  Sturla  Thordson,  shortly  after  arrival  m  Burg- 
firth,  he  was  told  by  the  latter  point  blank  that  he,  in 
common  with  all  the  covenanters  of  Thord,  had  a  decided 
dislike  of  all  King  Hakon's  proceedings.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  allowed,  Thorgils  made  arrang"ements  for 
a  meeting  with  Thord  s  substitutes  (1252),  late  in  the 
summer,  and  brought  before  them  the  King"'s  rescripts 
appointing"  Thorgils,  on  his  behalf,  steward  of  Snorri 
Sturluson's  former  lands  and  godord.  The  message  was 
ill-received.  Thorleif  of  Gardar  (charged,  truly,  as  it 
seems,  by  Thorgils  with  having  "  murdered,"  i.e.,  sup- 
pressed a  letter  from  King  Hakon)  said,  amongst  other 
things  not  respectful:  — 

"  Many  people  will  have  it,  that  (King  Hakon)  has  no 
just  title  to  (the  landed  property  and  godord  of  Snorri). 
Many  gave  their  support  to  Thorleif,  deeming  that  the 
king  was  entitled  to  no  disposal  of  the  inheritance  left 
by  Snorri  Sturluson." 

Thorgils's  endeavours  to  assert  his  authority  in  Burg- 
firth  at  thrs  time  came  to  grief  before  the  joint  opposi- 
tion of  Thorleif,  Sturla  Thordson,  and  Raven  Oddson, 
all  of  whom  were  bound  by  oaths  to  uphold  Thord's 
rights  and   authority. 

How   unpopular   Thorgils'    mission    to    Burgfirth   was 
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came  clearly  to  light  when  Sturla  Thordson  and  Raven 
Oddson  surprised  him  at  Stafholt  m  the  night  between 
18-19  December  this  same  year,  took  him  and  all  his 
followers  prisoners,  and  restored  him  to  liberty  only  when 
he  had  sworn  an  oath  to  join  Sturla  and  his  confederates, 
and  to  go  at  once  and  attack  Gizur  Thorvaldson,  between 
whom  and  Thorgils  a  decided  coldness  had  sprun^:^  up 
already.  But  as  this  was  a  life-ransom  oath,  but  his  oath 
of  fealty  to  Hakon  a  willing  one,  Thorgils,  as  soon  as  he 
saw  his  opportunity,  deserted  Sturla  and  his  friends  and 
made  good  his  escape  north  to  Holar,  where  he  was 
cordially   received   by   Bishop  Henry. 

Early  m  the  winter  of  1253  the  prelate  bestirred  him 
and  went  south  to  Burgfirth  to  bring  about  peace  between 
Thorgils  and  Kakali's  Commissioners.  But  beyond 
accusing  Thorgils'  opponents  of  breaking  the  peace  on 
a  king's  henchman,  he  had  nothing  to  contribute  towards 
the  peace-making.  Hrs  opponents  told  him  point  blank 
that  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  king's 
interference  in  the  disposal  of  dominions  in  the  land, 
and  therewith  the  prelate  returned  to  his  see,  where  people 
thought  his  peace-making  feats  had  come  to  little  enough. 
Thorgils  never  succeeded  in  securely  establishing  his  rule 
in  Burgfirth. 

I  mentioned  before  that  very  soon  after  Gizur'-s  arrival 
in  Iceland,  1252,  Bishop  Henry  discovered  in  him  the 
falsest  and  most  faithless  instrument  for  King  Hakon's 
purpose.  The  king's  prelatial  spy  at  Holar  was  not  slow 
to  furnish  his  master  with  the  necessary  intelligence  on 
the  subject,  and  speedily  there  followed  a  royal  summons 
to  Gizur  to  repair  to  Norway,   1254. 

At  the  same  time  Bishop  Sigvard  of  Skalholt  was  sent 
to  Iceland  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  king  at  the  Althing, 
while  a  spy,  Sigurd  Silkeneye,  was  also  sent  to  Iceland 
to  watch  and  report,  how  zealously  the  prelate  should 
perform  his  task.  Thi's  was  a  new  departure  in  King 
Hakon's  policy,  to  which  he  adhered  for  some  years 
afterwards. 
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On  his  departure  from  Iceland  Gizur  handed  his 
dominion  in  the  North  (Skagafirth)  over  to  Odd,  son  of 
Thorarinn  of  the  race  of  the  Swine  fellings  in  Eastern 
Iceland,  an  enemy  of  Bishop  Henry.  Odd's  misconduct 
soon  brought  him  into  conflict  with  the  prelate,  who 
fulminated  an  excommunication  at  him  for  robberies 
committed.  In  return  Odd  made  the  bishop  his  prisoner 
for  a  while,  but  in  the  end  the  former  had  to  quit  Gizur's 
dominion  of  Skagafirth,  and  retire  tO'  his  estate  in  the 
East  Country.  However  he  soon  returned  ;  but  the  bishop 
and  the  enemies  of  Gizur,  Eyolf  the  Burner,  and  Raven 
Oddson,  with  a  large  following,  were  ready  for  him,  and 
attacked  and  slew  him  at  Geldingholt  in  Skagafirth, 
January  14th,  1255.  And  now  Gizur's  dominion  was  in 
the  undisputed  power  of  hi-s  enemies. 

Arriving  in  Norway  Gizur  found  that  he  had  lost 
favour  with  the  king,  sO'  much  so  that  even  Gizur's  old 
rival,  Thord  Kakali,  seemed  to  have  regained  the  royal 
confidence  once  more  to  the  exclusion  of  Gizur.  When, 
however,  the  sailing  season  opened  in  spring,  neither  of 
the  rivals  was  entrusted  with  any  mission  to  Iceland. 
On  the  contrary,  the  royal  business  was  committed  to  a 
Norwegian,  Ivar  Engleson,  who,  indeed,  succeeded  in 
bringing  about,  by  the  pleading  of  Bishop  Henry  and 
Thorgil's  Skardi,  what  no  one  had  succeeded  in  before. 
He  in  fact  persuaded  the  good  men  of  Skagafirth  and 
Eyjafirth,  together  with  the  greater  number  of  the 
franklins  of  the  Northern  Quarter,  tO'  agree  to  paying 
King  Hakon  such  tribute  as  they  should  come  to  terms  on 
with  Ivar.  In  the  South,  where  the  influence  of  the  men 
of  Oddi  prevailed,  and  m  the  West,  where  Thord 
Kakali's  lieutenants,  Sturla  Thordson,  with  his  above- 
mentioned  confederates  controlled  public  opinion,  nothing 
in  the  way  of  accession  tO'  Ivar'-s  demands  could  be 
effected.  In  the  sumimer  following  Ivar  returned  to  Nor- 
way, where  he  met  King  Hakon  and  explained  that  the 
moderate  success  of  his  mission  was  owing  to  the  fact 
that,  where  Gizur  and  Thord's  influence  prevailed  in  Ice- 
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land,  there  a  rooted  antagonism  against  the  king  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

In  1256,  on  the  nth  of  October,  Thord  Kakali  pas-sed 
away,  just  after  having  received  King  Hakon's  permission 
to  return  to  Iceland.  The  king  at  once  appropriated  all 
his  lands  and  dominions,  appointing  Thorgils  Skardi 
governor  of  Eyjafirth.  But  Steinvor,  Kakali's  sister,  the 
rightful  heir  to  this  property,  scorning  the  arbitrary  act 
of  Hakon,  gave  Eyjafirth  into  the  trusteeship  of  her  son- 
in-law,  Thorvard  Thorarinsson,  from  Hof,  in  Weapon- 
firth,  in  the  East  Country.  But  he  being  a  man  of  difficult 
temper  to  get  on  with,  the  Eyjafirth  people  preferred  the 
sway  of  the  genial  Thorgils.  Hence  sprang  the  enmity 
between  Thorvard  and  Thorgils  Skardi,  which  terminated 
on  June  22,  1258,  when  Thorvard,  with  a  band  of  armed 
followers  surprised  Thorgils  in  bed  at  Ravengill  in 
Eyjafirth.  He  had  spent  the  night  in  listening  to  a 
recital  of  the  Saga  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  inter- 
pasing  the  remark  where  the  Saga  stated  that  the  tonsured 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  great  prelate  was  hewn  away  : 
"  such  would  be  a  beautiful  death,"  whereupon  he  fell 
asleep.  By  a  similar  wound,  in  addition  to  many  others, 
he  was  despatched.  In  Thorgils  the  King  lost  the  only 
Icelandic  chief  who  hitherto  had  shown  himself 
disinterestedly  faithful  to  his  plans  and  policy.  All  the 
rest  had  aimed  only  at  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own 
personal  power  and  influence,  under  the  cloak  of  royal 
authority. 

By  this  time  the  great  family  tree  of  the  Sturlungs 
had  been  lopped  of  all  its  most  important  branches. 
There  were;  still  left  the  two  brothers,  illegitimate  sons 
of  Thord,  Sturla  the  historian,  not  exactly  a  man  of 
action,  and  Olaf  Whitescald,  a  man  of  peace  and  literary 
pursuits.  The  most  important  and  influential  chief  now 
left  in  the  i-sland  was  the  distrusted  Gizur,  who,  for  four 
years.,  since  1254,  had  been  a  sort  of  outlaw  in  Norway, 
Excommunicated  by  Bishop  Henry  for  treacherous  con- 
duct towards  the  perpetrators  of  the  burning  of  Gizur's 
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own  house,  wife,  and  two  sons  Gizur  had  managed  to 
get  him'self  into  the  king's  good  graces  once  more,  and 
to  persuade  him  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  man  he 
should  commission  to  bring  Iceland  under  his  sway, 
should  be  invested  with  such  dignity  that  the  Icelanders 
should  esteem  it  an  honour  to  serve  under  him.  King 
Hakon  therefore  created  Gizur  his  Earl  over  Iceland, 
conferring  upon  him  as  landed  grants  the  South  Quarter, 
North  Quarter,  and  Burghrth — the  parts  of  Iceland  which 
he  now  regarded  as  his  possessions. 

In  this  capacity  Gizur  returned  to  Iceland,  1258,  having 
solemnly  bound  himself  to  restore  peace  to;  the  distracted 
land,  and  to  secure  the  agreement  of  the  people  to  the 
payment  of  such  tribute  as  they  should  be  willing  to 
yield  and  Hakon  to  accept.  But  care  was  taken  by  the 
king  to  dispatch  spies  to  keep  watch  over  the  faith  of 
his  earl.  That  business  was  left  chiefly  tO'  his  trusted 
courtier  Thorhall  the  White,  who'  made  the  journey  in 
comipany  with  Gizur  ;  but  there  were  sundry  others  who 
left  in  several  ships.  Faithful  to  the  instincts  of  vanity 
of  his  people,  Gizur,  on  arrival  in  Iceland,  made  the 
most  of  the  great  and  novel  dignity  that  now  had  been 
conferred  on  him,  without  his  having  to  pay  any  personal 
money  consideration  in  return,  or  any  tribute  being 
stipulated  for  from  the  land.  Any  titles,  he  assured 
people,  conferred  by  himself,  would  be  recognised  at  the 
Norwegian  Court.  Confidence  in  the  earl's  assurances 
soon  surrounded  him  with  thirty  courtiers  and  guests, 
who  swore  oaths  of  fealty  to  their  earl  and  King  Hakon 
on  All  Hallows'  Mass.,  1258.  But  in  common  with  so 
many  other  assurances  of  Gizur's  these  soon  proved  to  be 
mere  falsehoods. 

In  spite  of  this  the  Icelanders  stuck  faithfully  to  their 
earl,  generally  speaking,  and  when  in  the  spring  of  1259 
he  set  up  his  abode  at  Stad  in  Rowanness,  within  the 
district  of  Skagahrth,  the  good  men  throughout  that  tract 
came  forward  with  liberal  gifts  to  enable  Gizur  to  set  up 
an  establishment  suitable  to  his  position. 
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At  the  Althing-  this  same  year  Sturla  Thordson  and 
Sighvat  Bodvarson,  the  brother  of  Thorgils  Skardi,  took 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  earl  ;  in  return  he  lent  them  his 
support  towards  ha\qng  Thorvard,  son  of  Thorarin,  con- 
demned a  guilty  outlaw  for  the  -slaying  of  Thorgils 
Skardi.  From,  the  silence  of  the  records  it  would  appear 
that  Gizur  took  no  trouble  at  this  Althing  to  plead  King 
Hakon's  cause  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Raven,  the  son  of  Odd,  the  principal  godi  m  the  Cod- 
firth  thing,  did  not  put  in  an  aopearance  at  the  Althing. 
And  Thord  Andrewson,  a  grandson  of  Saemund  Jonson 
of  Oddi,  who  was  was  the  foremost  among"  the  family 
of  Oddi,  though  attending  the  Althing,  made  no  show 
of -submission  to  the  earl.  Consequently  he  and  his  kins- 
men could  have  attached  no  value  whatever  to  the 
submission  in  1251  to  the  king  of  Philip  and  Harald, 
the  sons  of  Sasmund.  Thord,  who  hated  Gizur  intensely, 
committed  acts  of  hostility  of  a  g-rave  nature  against 
him,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  on  the  27th 
September,   1 264. 

It  soon  came  to  Hakon's  e^rs  in  how  slovenly  a  way 
Gizur  carried  out  the  king's  behests.  He  therefore  sent 
in  1260  two  Norwegians,  Ivar  Arnljotson  and  Paul  Linen- 
seam  with  letters  to  the  Icelanders,  demanding  their  con- 
sent to  the  payment  of  a  tribute  from  the  land.  Amidst 
very  discordant  responses  to  these  letters  the  earl  pleaded 
in  favour  of  the  king,  yet  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  letters. 
The  errand  of  the  Commissioners  came  to  nought,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  people 
of  the  South  Country,  where  Gizur's  influence  was 
strongest,  a  fact  the  Commissioners  did  not  omit  to  draw 
the  king's  attention  to  in  the  report  of  their  discomfiture. 

But  this  same  year  (1260)  Gizur,  to  show  that  he  was 
mindful  of  the  duties  in  which  he  was  bounden  to  the 
king,  went  after  the  Thing  with  a  large  attendance  to  the 
country  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Oddi  family,  and  obtained 
Oaths  of  fealty  from  the  folk  assembled  at  the  local 
Thing  of  Thingskalar,  both  to  King  Hakon  and  himself. 
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In  the  following  year,  1261,  King  Hakon  sent  a  fresh 
Commissiionair,  Hallward  Goldenshoe,  of  the  king's 
bodyguard,  so  named  from  his  town  residence  in  Bergen. 
On  landing  Hallward  went  straight  north  to  Skagafirth 
to  see  Earl  Gizur,  to  whom  his  language  wa-s  bold  and 
uncompromising.  Thereupon  he  went  south  again  and 
took  up  his  abode  at  Reykholt,  where  Egil  Solmundson, 
the  nephew  of  Snorri  Sturluson,  was  probably  regarded 
as  the  king's  tenant. 

It  soon  becaime  clear  to  Gizur  that  he  was  no  longer 
in  favour  with  King  Hakon.  The  earl's  promises  to  hi'S 
favourites,  such  as  Sturla  Thordson,  whomi  he  had 
promised  the  dominion  of  Burghrth,  were  annulled  by 
Hallward,  who  took  care  to  appoint  the  earl's  very  foes  to 
the  advancements  the  latter  had  already  conferred  on  his 
friends.  Hence  the  Burgfirth  dominion  was  conferred 
on  the  chief  godi  of  Codhrth-thing,  Gizur's  implacable 
foe,  Raven  Oddson,  son-in-law  to  Sturla  Sighvatson. 

In  the  autumn  of  1261  Hallward  and  Gizur  secured 
oaths  of  allegiance  to  the  king  from  sundry  franklins 
who  hitherto  had  stoutly  refused  such.  By  his  friendly 
advances  towards  Raven  Oddson,  Hallward  succeeded  in 
obtaining  his  promise,  as  well  a-s  that  of  the  Westhrthers, 
to  whom  Raven's  influence  extended,  that  they  would  all 
come  to  the  Althing  of  1262  to  swear  King  Hakon  "  land 
and  thanes,"  as  the  phrase  went,  and  on  the  other  hand 
Earl  Gizur  got  a  number  of  Northlanders  assembled  at 
Heronness  Thing  to  swear  land  unto  Hakon.  At  the 
Spring-Thing  of  Codfirth  a  resolution  was  passed  in  1262, 
to  leave  the  matter  of  the  king's  demands  in  abeyance  till 
the  session  of  the  Althing.  Of  all  the  agitation  that  now 
went  on  throughout  the  land,  the  ultimate  result  was, 
that  this  year  the  representatives  of  the  North  and  South 
Country,  at  the  Althing,  swore  to  the  king  the  oaths 
dejmanded  by  Hallward  and  Earl  Gizur.  The  West- 
country  men  took  the  same  oath  at  Thwartwater-Thing 
in  Burgfirth.  A  similar  process  was  observed  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  Oddi  clan  in  1263,  and  by  those  of  the  East 
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Country  in  1264  ;  by  that  date  all  the  godords  in  Iceland 
had  gone  out  of  the  hands  of  the  native  aristocracy  into 
the  king's  power,  and  the  turbulent  oligarchy  of  the  godar 
was  at  an  end  after  some  390  years'  duration,  leaving 
King  Hakon  the  Godi-in-chief  of  the  island. 

When  "  land  and  thanes  "  had  been  sworn  at  the  Althing 
in  1262  into  subjection  to  the  King  of  Norway,  the  Ice- 
landers there  assembled  set  up  a  treaty  (generally  called 
the  Old  Covenant)  with  the  king,  which  he  accepted,  and 
the  tenour  of  which  was  as  follows  :  — 

This  was  agreed  on  by  franklins  of  the  North  and  South  country. 

1.  That  they  promised  a  perpetual  tax  to  lord  N  the  King,  land 
and  subjects  with  sworn  oath,  xxxells  each  man  who  is  liable  to  pay 
"  Thing-fare-wage."  1  These  goods  the  communal  foremen  shall 
collect  and  bring  on  board  ship  and  deliver  to  the  king's  steward, 
and  after  that  be  free  of  all  responsibility  for  the  same. 

2.  In  return  the  King  shall  guarantee  to  us  peace  and  Icelandic 
law. 

3.  Six  ships  shall  go  from  Norway  to  Iceland  the  next  two 
summers  following,  but  after  that  as  many  as  the  King  in  agree- 
ment with  the  best  franklins  in  the  land  consider  most  suitable  for 
the  country. 

4.  Inheritances  shall  be  delivered  to  Icelanders  in  Norway,  no 
matter  how  long  they  may  have  been  in  abeyance,  when  the  right 
heirs  come  forward,  or  their  attorneys. 

5.  Land  dues  shall  be  abolished.- 

6.  In  Norway  the  Icelanders  shall  enjoy  such  privileges  as  shall 
be  equal  to  the  highest  they  have  ever  had  conferred  on  them  there, 
as  you  have  offered  in  your  letter  yourself;  also  you  shall  maintain 
peace  among  us  at  the  utmost  of  the  power  God  may  grant  you. 

7.  The  Earl  we  are  willing  to  have  to  rule  us  while  he  keeps 
faith  with  you  and  peace  with  us. 

8.  We  and  our  heirs  shall  remain  faithful  to  you  as  long  as  you 
and  your  heirs  keep  to  this  covenant  with  us.  But  we  shall  be  free 
of  all  obligation  if,  according  to  the  view  of  the  best  men,  it  be 
broken. 

1  This  was  an  impost  levied  on  every  householder  on  a  certain  basis  of  property  : 
namely,  the  possession,  besides  household  furniture  and  implements,  of  a  cow's 
worth  for  each  person  he  was  bound  to  maintain,  including  hired  servants,  and  an 
ox  or  a  horse  as  well.  The  impost  was  called  in  by  the  godi ;  it  went  to  pay  the 
travelling  expenses  of  those  that  attended  the  Althing  yearly,  and  was  paid  by 
those  who  sat  at  home.  At  what  rate  pro  persona  it  was  levied  or  how  much  it 
amounted  to  in  the  aggregate  is  unknown. 

2  Every  free-born  man  coming  to  Norway  from  Iceland  had  from  the  days  of 
Olaf  the  Holy  to  pay  on  landing  the  value  of  h  mark  in  silver  or  wares. 
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This  instrument,  as  well  as  those  which  the  Oddi  clan 
and  the  Eastland  men  drew  up  1263  and  1264 
respectively,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Icelanders  the  legisla- 
tive, judicial  and  administrative  power.  The  island  was 
an  autonomous  state  in  personal  union  with  Norway. 
But  the  path  of  the  weak  is  thorny,  and  the  thorns  in  Ice- 
land's path  stung  deep. 


A    SHIP    BURIAL    IN    BRITTANY/ 

By  p.  Du  CHATELLIER  and  L.  Le  PONTOIS. 


THREE  hundred  metres  to  the  -south  of  Locmaria, 
facing  the  open  sea,  and  almost  at  the  extremity 
of  the  point  which  closes  the  small  bay  of  Port 
Maria  on  the  east,  is  a  mound  known  by  the  name  of 
"  Cruguel  " — a  Breton  term,  signifying  "  small  mound," 
which  is  common  to  a  number  of  tumuli  in  the  district. 
It  has  shared  the'  fate  of  its  support,  a  cliff  of 
disintegrated  schist  in  poor  condition,  which  is  little  by 
little  bemg  eroded  by  the  action  of  the  gales  and  high 
seas  of  this  unsheltered  coast.  At  the  present  time  the 
mound,  overhanging  an  insignificant  cavity  of  some  three 
or  four  metres  in  depth,  presents  a  vertical  section,  in 
the  face  of  which  one  is  surpri'sed  tO'  find  none  of  the  flint 
flakes,  or  fragments  of  pottery,  which  are  met  with  in  the 
majority  of  the  tumuli  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
summit  of  the  mound  has  been  interfered  with  and 
levelled,  the  soil  thrown  out  on  its  sides  spreading 
beyond  the  original  limits  of  the  base,  which  was 
apparently  circular. 

The  excavations  undertaken  in  1906  by  M.M.  du 
Chatellier  and  Le  Pontois  lasted  for  eight  working  days. 
We  had  expected  to  find  ordinary  Neolithic  cists,  and 
great  was  our  surpri-se  when  the  blackened  area  of 
a  Scandinavian  ship-burial"  by   cremation  came  to  light. 

^  This  paper  is  an  abridged  translation  of  the  original  account  of 
"  La  Sepulture  Scandinave  a  Barque  de  I'lle  de  Groix,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Socicte  Archeologique  du  Finistere 
(Vol.  XXXV).  The  blocks  from  which  the  illustrations  are  taken 
have  been  kindly  lent  to  the  Viking  Club  by  the  above-mentioned 
Society.  We  have  also  to  thank  Miss  C.  M.  E.  Pochin  for  her  excellent 
translation  of  the  original,  and  the  Rev.  C.  \V.  Whistler  for  assist- 
ance in  rendering  some  technical  terms  and  phrases. — A.   F.  Major. 
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Astonishment  was  too  soon  to  be  followed  by  disappoint- 
ment, when  it  was  found  that  in  its  erosion  of  the  south- 
east section  of  the  mound,  the  sea  had  al-so  carried  away 
part  of  the  space  on  which  the  funeral  pile  had  once 
rested. 

Unprepared  as  we  were  for  this  unlooked  for  discovery, 
the  difficulty  of  carrying"  out  the  deliberate  exploration, 
which  alone  will  give  fully  satisfactory  results, 
was  increased  by  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  village,  and 
the  presence  in  its  harbour  of  numerous  smacks,  with 
their  full  crews.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  a  group 
of  58  persons  was  photographed  on  the  mound,  and 
during"  our  task  it  must  have  been  surrounded  by  no  less 
than  80  men,  women,  and  children*— spectators  who,  if 
entirely  well-meaning,  were  in  the  way,  restless,  inquisi- 
tive, and  of  a  somewhat  disconcerting  curiosity. 

It  was  important  that  the  fragile  objects  found  should 
not  pass  through  too-  many  hands,  and  we  could  therefore 
only  uncover  the  area  of  the  burial  piecemeal,  gathering 
up  the  finds  hastily.  It  was  hardly  possible  to  cast  a 
rapid  glance  at  these,  as  they  had  to  be  placed  in  boxes, 
which  were  immediately  closed,  taking  advantage  of 
quiet  moments  to  catalogue  the  finds  or  make  some 
measurements.  The  rehllmg  of  part  of  the  excavation, 
too,  was  no  useless  precaution  on  the  first  evening. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  considered  it  better  to 
suspend  operations  after  three  days,  to  resume  and  con- 
clude them  a  month  later,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  M. 
de  Lacger.  By  that  time  the  fishermen  were  at  sea,  and 
public  curiosity  was  replaced  by  indifference. 

That  we  did  not  bring  away  all  the  masses  of  ochre 
and  of  small  agglomerations  of  iron,  all  the  splinters 
of  bone,  and  charcoal,  together  with  a  dozen  centimetres 
depth  of  the  earth  which  covered  them  and  the  bed  of 
soil  which  held  them  together — a  total  bulk  in  all  of  two 
or  three  cubic  metres — is  a.  mistake  as  much  regretted  as 
regrettable.  The  inspection  of  this  mass  would  have 
been  neither  difficult  nor  lengthy,  and   doubtless  would 
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have  resulted  in  the  finding  of  many  of  those  very  small 
objects  equally  ill -represented  in  our  collection  and  in 
those  from  many  of  the  cremation  graves  explored  in 
Scandinavia. 

Our  excuse  must  be  found  in  our  inexperience  as 
regards  excavations,  the  deplorable  state  of  remains  whose 
importance  we  did  not  suspect,  and  the  disappearance  of 
part  of  the  grave.  To  make  the  most  of  such  a  mound 
as  this  of  Groix  it  would  be  really  necessary  to  fence  and 
cover  the  whole  of  it,  and  patiently,  week  by  week,  to 
examine  it  in  sections,  undisturbed  and  at  leisure. 

If,  however,  there  were  circumstances  most  unfavourable 
to  our  researches,  there  were  also  some  which  very 
largely  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of  points,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  inexplicable.  Messrs.  Oscar 
Montelius  and  Knut  Stjerna,  who  were  present  at  the 
French  Archaeological  Congress  at  Vannes  during  1906, 
stayed  for  two  days  with  M.  de  Chatellier,  and  examined 
the  articles  which  had  been  deposited  in  his  museum  at 
Kernuz.  Mutual  friends  also  put  us  in  communication 
with  Dr.  Haakon  Schetelig,  curator  of  the  Bergen 
Museum,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  inspect  the  drawings 
of  most  of  the  objects  recovered  from  Groix.  Surer 
guides  than  these  masters  of  Northern  Archaeology  could 
not  be  desired,  and  we  have  also  to  thank  them  for 
literature  on  the  subject  which  has  put  us  in  touch  with 
the  latest  results  of  some  hundreds  of  Scandinavian 
explorations. 

The  Composition  of  the  Tumulus.  (References  to 
plan.  Fig.  i). — A  layer  of  clayey  earth  mixed  with  sand 
and  shells,  and  consequently  pervious,  though  compact 
and  very  hard,  covered  a  remarkably  disordered  mass  of 
slabs  of  schist,  large  and -small,  waterworn  pebbles,  coarse 
and  fine,  and  clods  of  earth  of  varying  bulk.  The  slabs, 
thin  and  of  little  strength,  were  often  cracked,  cleft,  or 
even  broken  by  the  pressure  of  the  materials  of  the 
ftiound.  Many  of  them  were  fairly  large,  as  much  as 
omSo  m  length,  and  om40  in  breadth.     Where  it  was  of 
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small  size,  the  shingle  occurred  in  masses  which  might 
have  been  brought  in  baskets. 

Immediately  above  the  remains  of  the  cremation, 
without  any  interposition  of  wood  or  bark,  was  a  flat 
layer,  formed  of  slabs,  which  had  apparently  been  picked 
from  among  the  more  solid,  and  carefully  joined  from 
edge  to  edge.  The  largest  of  these,  almost  all  placed 
toward  the  centre  of  the  grave,  measured  not  less  than 
omgo  by  00150.  On  four  of  these  (vide  Plan  Fig.  i,  dy 
d,  d,  d)  rested  in  a  vertical  positon,  stones  varying  in 
height  from  (om6o  to  im25).  Other  upright  stones 
were  bedded  in  the  mass  of  slabs,  and  it  is  noticeable 
that  seven  of  these  (marked  p,  p,  p  .  .  .  .  in  the  plan)  are 
arranged  in  a  direction  almost  perpendicular  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  burial  place,  about  which  nothing  else  at  all 
similar  has  been  found.  Two  days  in  August  were  vainly 
spent  in  endeavouring  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  this 
alignment.' 

Measured  vertically  from  the  point  a  on  the  plan,  where 
the  edge  of  the  cliff,  and  the  30  centimetres  or  so  of  earth 
which  cover  it  at  that  spot,  are  4m50  above  the  highest 
tide  mark,  the  height  of  the  funeral  pile,  the  first  layer 
of  slabs,  and  the  stone  nucleus  of  the  mound  was  im/o, 
and  that  of  the  clay  capping  was  om40.  The  base  of  the 
stone  nucleus  of  the  mound  was  apparently  circular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  17m.  Erosion  by  the  sea  had 
removed  nearly  a  third  of  it  on  the  south-east  and 
south-west. 

The  Area  of  the  Grave. — On  the  roughly  trapezoidal 
space  marked  out  in  the  plan  by  dots  and  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  extended,  with  a  length  of  5m50,  and  breadth  on 
the  south-east  of  3m30,  and  on  the  north-west  of  4m5o,  a 
layer  of  more  or  less  burnt  earth,  sand,  charred  bones, 
and  charcoal.  This  layer  contained  a  considerable 
number    of     boat-rivets,     and     the    remains     of     grave- 

;  ^  It  is  not  likely  that  these  stones  could  have  formed  part  of  a 
"  Stensattning  " — that  is,  the  outline  in  stone  of  a  ship  of  the  Norse 
type  such  as  is  well  known  at  Blomsholm  or   Bohuslan,  in  Sweden. 
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g-oods,  remarkable  for  quantity  and  variety  of  objects, 
but  in  a  lamentable  state  of  oxidation,  fracture  and 
agglutination. 

At  M  had  been  placed,  upright  on  its  base,  a  sheet-iron 
cauldron,  above  and  around  which  had  been  assembled 
arms,  utensils,  playing-pieces,  articles  of  ornament,  and 
instruments  of  unknown  use.  This  mass,  crushed  into  a 
thick  cake  of  agglomerated  iron  rust,  extended  little 
beyond  the  north-east  of  the  point  M.  It  was  some- 
what prolonged  towards  the  south-west,  where  it  grew 
thinner  and  less  difficult  to  examine.  The  only  stone 
seen  on  the  grave-area,  below  the  lowest  layer  of  slabs, 
was  found  almost  touching  the  cauldron,  and  to  its  upper 
surface  adhered  two  fragments  of  weapons — sword  and 
spear.  M  must  have  been  surrounded  or  partially  filled 
with  sand. 

At  V I  was  found  a  bronze  vessel,  also  upright  on  its 
base,  and  propped  up  with  pieces  of  charcoal,  the  largest 
of  those  met  with  in  the  area.  At  V2  the  flattened  and 
well-nigh  decomposed  fragments  of  a  second  bronze 
vessel  lay  on  sand. 

The  sand,,  difficult  to  distinguish  in  the  midst  of  earth 
of  the  same  rusty  colour,  only  appears  here  and  there  ; 
one  cannot  say  certainly  that  the  whole  area  has  been 
covered  with  it.  The  distribution  of  the  numerous  shield- 
bosses  and  other  objects  is  given  later. 

The  thickness  of  this  layer,  though  insignificant  on  the 
edges  of  the  ^quadrilateral,  and  toward  the  centre  of  the 
space  marked  A^,  reaches  ten  or  twelve  centimetres  round 
the  collection  of  arms,  also  above  the  space  A^  and  the 
groups  of  bosses. 

Under  the  four  slabs  d,  each  of  which  supported  an 
upright  stone,  there  was  no  trace  of  charcoal  blackening. 
It  would  seem  that  they  served  to  mark  out  the  space 
on  which  the  remains  of  the  funeral  pile  were  to  be 
deposited,  and  that  the  soil  had  been  carefully  swept 
outside  the  dotted  area.  May  not  the  increased  depth  of 
the  layer  round  A^  and  near  M  be  due  to  this  -sweeping  ? 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  the  vessel  and  its  contents 
were  burnt  upon  the  same  spot  where  their  remains  were 
found,  but  it  is  certain  that  so  soon  as  the  hre  was 
extinguished  the  various  grave-goods  had  been  set  in 
order  according  to  the  ritual  customs  generally  observed 
during  the  Vikmg  Age  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula, 
whether  the  cremation  was  with  or  without  a  vessel. 
Practically  it  would  have  been  most  extraordinary  if 
during  the  cremation  the  cauldon  and  the  vessel  Vi 
had  poised  themselves  exactly  on  their  bases,  and  that  the 
one  should  give  the  impression  that  it  was  wedged  up 
with  pieces  of  charcoal  selected  from  the  largest  frag- 
ments, and  the  other  that  it  had  been  surrounded  by 
sand,  or  if  the  collection  of  arms  had  remained  compact. 
Had  the  pile  been  erected  upon  the  position  which 
occupied  the  base  of  the  tumulus,  the  area  would  have 
been  covered,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  to  a  great  extent 
with  burnt  earth,  which  being  only  found  occasionally 
and  m  very  small  quantity,  seems  to  have  been  brought 
to  the  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  remains  of  the  crema- 
tion. There  is  therefore  reason  to  believe  that  the  rites 
carried  out  at  Groix  were  those  which,  with  a  very  few 
rare  exceptions,  were  customary  among  the  Norsemen  in 
their  ow^n  land ;  namely,  that  the  pyre  was  at  some 
selected  spot,  whence  its  remains  were  transported  to 
another  site,  over  which  the  mound  was  raised. 

On  the  general  extension  of  the  excavation  in  August, 
we  found  at  the  northern  angle,  on  the  projecion  of  the 
corner  of  the  quadrilateral  in  that  direction,  small  pieces 
of  charcoal  scattered  not  only  upon  the  area  itself,  but 
rising  from  layer  to  layer  of  the  slabs  of  the  stone 
nucleus  of  the  mound.  May  not  these  have  been  so 
scattered  during  the  transport  of  the  burnt  remains?  If 
so,  we  can  only  believe  that  the  tumulus  had  been  made 
ready  before  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  obsequies.^ 

#^  It  may  be  noted  that  this  corresponds  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  to  close  the  mound,"  "  lykja  hauginn,"  met  with  in  the 
Sagas. 

I 
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Comparison  of  Cruguel  with  many  other  burial  places 
of  altogether  similar  construction,  leads  to  the  opinion 
that  the  portion  of  the  area  carried  away  by  the  action  of 
the  sea,  has  not  been  considerable ;  one  can  hardly 
estimate  its  length  as  extending  to  im50. 

It  is  for  two  reasons  doubtful  whether  any  object  of 
interest  was  placed  on  this  contracted  space ;  firstly, 
because  to  the  south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from,  M  to  V2 
there  has  only  been  collected  beyond  the  pile  of  arms, 
two  bone  playing- pieces,  and  a  bronze  scabbard  mount- 
ing ;  beyond  V2  were  some  bosses,  of  which  two  picked 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  were  each  only  represented  by 
a  single  fragment.  In  the  second  place,  the  find  at 
Cruguel  includes  grave-goods  in  all  respects  comparable 
with  those  which  male  cremation  graves  explored  in 
Scandinavia  have  yielded.  It  is  only  inferior  in  riches  to 
the  richest  of  them  in  that  it  does  not  include  a  reaping- 
hook,  saw,  bone  comib,  glass  beads,  either  enamelled  or 
not,  and  a  bridle-bit.  It  is  po'ssible,  however,  that  we 
may  possess  the  unrecognised  remains  of  this  last. 

The  Grave-Goods. — Those  which  have  been  recovered 
represent: — Human  bones.  Bones  of  a  dog  and  some 
birds.  Remains  of  a  boat,  with  specially  characteristic 
rivets. 

Two  bronze  vessels,  a  sheet-iron  cauldron,  two  small 
sheet-iron  vessels  ( ?),  the  iron  mounting  of  the  edge  of  a 
wooden  vessel  ( ?). 

Twenty-one  shield-bosses,  two  double-edged  swords,  the 
tip  of  a  sword-scabbard,  two  axes,  three  spears,  eight 
arrows,  a  knife,  a  whetstone. 

An  anvil,  a  hammer,  a  pair  of  pincers,  a  spoon-ended 
bit,  an  auger  ( ?),  a  plate  for  wire  drawing,  two  bodkins,  a 
socketed  celt  ( ?),  a  small  chisel  ( ?),  and  two  implements 
of  unknown  use. 

A  gold  ring,  shreds  of  a  wrapping  of  threads  of  gold- 
interwoven  stuff,  two  clasps.,  a  button,  a  plait,  some  silver 
beads,  a  button  ( ?)  of  iron  plated  with  bronze. 

A  bronze  head-piece,  a  spur  ( ?),  the  iron,  silver  and 
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bronze  fittings  of  a  horse  collar  or  of  a  saddle  (  ?),  an 
iron  chain. 

Six  buckles,  various  bronze  fittings,  a  padlock,  a 
key  ( ?),  two  large  iron  rings,  two  hoops  and  a  hook,  also 
of  iron. 

There  were  besides  these  many  iron  objectrs  of  undeter- 
mined use,  several  of  which  were  bronze-plated.* 

Before  describnig  these  objects,  it  may  be  useful  to 
sketch  the  condition  in  which  they  were  found. 
Although  we  found  neither  mgots  or  particles  proving 
the  fusion  of  metals  other  than  lead  and  perhaps  tin,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fire  had  greatly  damaged  the  objects 
of  iron,  silver  and  bronze.  But  the  extremely  frag- 
mentary state  of  the  finds  must  be  mainly  attributed  to 
extensive  oxidation  and  gradual  loss  of  resistance  to 
fracture.  This  oxidation  ha-s  caused  the  disappearance  of 
many  fragments  ;  indeed  it  is  surprising  that  its  effects 
have  not  been  more  disastrous,  the  situation  of  the 
tumulus  being  most  unfavourable  for  the  preservation  of 
metal.  In  -stormy  weather  the  spray  reaches  its  summit, 
and  after  passing  through  the  pervious  bed  of  clay,  easily 
penetrates  to  the  area  of  the  burial.  By  that  time  it  is 
mixed  with  water  charged  with  the  various  salts  and 
organic  matters  derived  from  the  seaweed  which 
accumulates  at  certain  seasons  on  the  mound  and  in  its 
vicinity. 

Iron. — So  to  speak,  iron  hardly  existed  any  longer  in 
the  metallic  condition,  a  file  only  producing  a  red 
powder.  It  had  of  course  suffered  in  varying  degrees 
according  to  the  surroundings  in  which  it  lay.  One 
fragment  may  be  fairly  sound,  while  another  from  the 
same  object,  no  doubt  broken  from  it  for  many  years, 
occurs  as  a  lump  of   yellow  ochre,   which  has  coloured 

^  Dr.  Schetelig  points  out  that  various  objects  of  unknown  use  are 
almost  always  found  in  Scandinavian  burials  of  the  period.  Some- 
times it  is  possible  to  explain  them  by  comparison  with  primitive 
i^istruments  still  in  use  among  the  peasant  folk,  but  as  a  rule  the 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  classify  them  and  wait  for  a  possible  explana- 
tion. 
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everything  near  it.  In  this  way  have  been  lost  a  great  part 
of  the  iron  cauldron,  almost  all  the  fragments  of  the 
sword  and  lance  blades,  some  pieces  of  the  bosses,  and, 
speaking  generally,  the  thin  plates  and  rods*  of  small 
diameter,  as  well  as  half  the  axe  No.  i,  which  had  been 
of  a  good  thickness.  Objects  resting  in  dry  positions 
were  furrowed  by  long  and  deep  fissures,  and  now  show 
signs  of  cleavage  into  fine  lamellae  in  the  line  of  their 
forging.  Besides  this  the  water  has  deposited  alike  on 
charcoal,  bone,  and  metal  shinmg  black  concretions,  which 
take  such  varied  and  delicate  forms,  disposed  with  such 
apparent  design  and  symmetry,  that  for  a  time  we  con- 
sidered some  of  them  as  vestiges  of  defaced  ornamenta- 
tion. The  shape  of  many  of  the  objects  is  masked  by 
these  deposits,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  edge  of  the 
spoon-ended  bit  or  borer,  which  was  so  encrusted  as  to  be 
almost  unrecognizable.  They  have  also  diminished  the 
space  between  the  head  and  "  washer "  (tech.  "  roove  ") 
of  the  rivets,  and  have  almost  doubled  the  diameter  of 
some  of  the  shanks. 

Bronze. — Possibly  even  more  ill-treated  than  the  iron. 
The  remains  of  small  bronze  objects  could  only  be 
recognised  by  means  of  the  green  spots  which  shewed  in 
contrast  amid  the  dark  colour  of  the  charcoal  bed. 
Traces  of  plating  can  only  be  discovered  by  means  of  the 
colouration  of  a  blowpipe  flame,  or  by  effervescence  on 
the  application  of  acids.  Even  on  the  objects  which  have 
suffered  least  the  ornamentation  has  almost  disappeared, 
and  it  would  be  hopeless  to  search  for  the  gilding  with 
which  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  were  decorated. 

Silver. — The  silver  is  roughened  and  lumpy  on  the 
surface.  It  has  become  very  brittle,  and  has  taken  a 
more  or  less  black  or  dark  grey  colour.  Small  beads  of 
silver  are  entirely  converted  into  horn-silver. 

Lead,  Tin,  and  Enamel. — Small  globules  of  lead,  tin 
and  melted  enamel  occurred  among  the  general  debris. 
The  appearance  of  the  great  masses  of  metallic  frag- 
ments,    bones,    earth,    and    charcoal,     solidly    cemented 
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together  by  oxide  of  iron,  ran  now  be  i)ictured.  A 
bristling  heap  of  old  iron  was  composed  of  axe  No.  i, 
the  pommel  of  sword  No.  2.  and  the  little  pieces  which 
could  not  be  detached  from  it,  the  auger,  the  spoon-ended 
bit,  the  pincers,  the  draw-plate,  two  large  iron  rings,  a 
buckle,  a  hook,  a  pawn  resting  on  its  support,  another 
pawn  still  furnished  with  its  peg,  some  rivets,  fragments 
of  the  links  of  a  chain,  with  a  number  of  small  pieces  of 
flat  plates  and  cylindrical  or  other  rods.  The  poor 
remains  of  the  grave-goods  of  Cruguel  now  belong  to  the 
museum  of  Kernuz.  They  deteriorate  almost  visibly,  and 
in  a  few  years  but  little  of  them  will  remain. 

Charcoal. — Among  a  sufficient  number  of  samples 
submitted  to  him,  M.  Fliche,  Professor  of  Botany  to  the 
National  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy,  has  been  able  to 
recognise  the  following  wood's:  — 

Pine — probably  "  sylvestris."  Oak — almost  certainly 
Q.  Pedunculata,  v/ith  traces  of  two  other  varieties. 
Chestnut.  Elm — probably  U.  Campestris.  Ash  ;  and  a 
tree  of  the  apple  family,  probably  pear. 

The  pine,  alone  among  these,  is  no  longer  found  in 
Brittany.  Judging  from  its  absence  from  the  remams  of 
ancient  forests,  M.  Fliche  considers  that  it  had  already 
disappeared  at  the  date  of  the  burial. 

Oak  predominated  greatly.  Next  came  in  order  of 
abundance  elm,  then  pine  and  ash  ;  lastly,  chestnut  and 
pear.  Seeing  that  in  most  of  the  vessels  exhumed  from 
Scandinavian  graves  the  keel,  ribs,  and  planks  were  of 
oak,  while  the  masts,  yards,  oars,  and  the  wooden  discs  of 
the  shields  were  of  "  Pinus  Sylvestris,"  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  Cruguel  boat  was  oak  built,  and  that 
the  pine  charcoal  is  that  of  its  mast,  yard  and  bucklers ; 
the  ash  would  be  that  of  the  lance  and  arrow  shafts, 
handles  of  implements,  and  of  the  tiller.  Some  of  the 
smaller  articles  in  turned  wood  might  have  been  made  of 
pear,  such  as  goblets,  platters,  etc.  ;  and  casks  and 
'buckets  of  chestnut.  The  elm,  which  is  the  timber  most 
diffused   at  Groix,  must  have  constituted  the  main  bulk 
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of  a  pyre  of  which  the  furze  and  grass  found  in  some 
quantity  would  also  have  made  part. 

Several  of  the  fragments  of  charcoal  appeared  to 
belong  to  worked  wood  ;  some  seemed  to  be  the  remains 
of  planking  ;  the  thickness  of  the  stoutest  flat  fragments 
was  not  more  than  26  m/m.  (i  inch). 

Bones. — Except  near  the  long  sides  of  the  layer  of 
charcoal,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  where  none  have 
been  observed,  particles  of  charred  bone  were  disseminated 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  area  ;  but  about  A^,  and 
specially  A^'',  they  were  in  greater  quantity  and  less 
minute  fragments  than  elsewhere.  At  A^'  they  were 
found  gathered  into  a  depression  of  small  depth  and  size, 
which  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  artificial. 

The  vessel  Vi  only  contained  earth.  No'  more  frag- 
ments of  bone  were  to  be  noticed  in  the  iron  cauldron 
than  immediately  around  it.  Some  splinters  of  bone 
adhered  to  the  fragments  of  vessel  V2,  but  not  enough 
to  give  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  been  u'sed  as  a 
funeral  urn. 

The  bones  have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Beaumanoir  and 
Professor  Rose,  expert  in  Natural  Science.  M.  Rose  has 
recognised  the  bones  of  a  dog  of  medium  size,  and  of 
several  undetermined  small  birds. 

Judging  from  fragments  of  the  cranium,  vertebrae,  and 
long  bones,  of  which  the  articular  ends  remain,  Professor 
Rose  concludes  that  the  individual  buried  was  of  full 
age.  Dr.  Beaumanoir,  on  the  other  hand,  identifies  one 
fragment  of  a  long  bone  as  that  of  an  individual  not  yet 
adult.  There  must,  therefore,  have  been  two  bodies  in 
the  Cruguel  grave.  ^ 

The  Rivets.  (Fig.  2). — The  rivets,  exactly  similar  to 
those  found  in  Scandinavian  ship-burial-s,  have  in  some 
cases  circular  and  slightly  domed  heads,  and  in  others 
heads    which    are    squared    and    flat.     The    rooves    are 

^  It  may  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  two  bodies  and  also  of  the 
remains  of  domestic  animals  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  Scandinavian 
burials  of  the   period. 
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rectangular,  and  there  is  visible  on  those  which  are  least 
defaced  the  mark  of  a  graving  tool  parallel  to  each  of 
the  shorter  sides,  which  no  doubt  indicated  the  line  to 
be  followed  in  cutting  them  from  a  strip  of  sheet-iron. 

They  were  found  in  all  directions  upon  the  layer  of 
charcoal,  even  to  its  extreme  edges,  and  were  often 
collected  together  in  small  groups.  We  obtained  304 
entire  and  measurable.  In  the  case  of  fragments  we  have 
only  counted  those  which  still  retained  their  roove,  the 
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number  of  these  being  363.  We  can  therefore  actually 
count  667  rivets,  but  making  fair  allowance  for  those 
totally  disintegrated,  for  those  involved  in  masses  of  rust 
which  can  only  be  averaged  (the  remains  of  more  than  a 
dozen  could  be  found  in  one  mass  of  the  size  of  the  fist), 
and  for  the  considerable  number  which  we  did  not  recover, 
and  threw  aside  with  the  rubbish,  we  shall  be  certainly 
^within  the  mark  if  we  reckon  the  number  of  rivets  actually 
scattered  over  the  area  at  800.  The  total  would  greatly 
exceed  a  thousand  if  we  allow  that  they  were  spread  in 
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the  same  proportion  over  the  portion  washed  away  by  the 
sea,  as  almost  everywhere  else. 

Measurements  of  the  differences  in  distance  between 
the  head  and  the  roove  taken  from  the  304  complete 
rivets,  are  given  below,  but  as  the  allowance  made  for  the 
effect  of  extraneous  deposit  is  generally  insufficient,  the 
figures  should  be  prefaced  by  "  At  least." 

In  9  per  cent,  the  interval  was  from  10  to  18  m/m.  (|  to 
f  inch). 

In  85.5  per  cent,  the  interval  was  from  19  to  38  m/m  (| 
to  li  inch). 

In  4.6  per  cent,  the  interval  was  from  40  to  64  m/m.  (if 
to  2^  inch). 

It  will  be  observed  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  rivets  of  10  to  18  m/m.  intervajl  can  have  been  used 
for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  planking  of  the  vessel, 
and  more  difficult  still  to  guess  what  they  did  hold 
together.  M.  Gustafson,  however,  has  informed  us 
that  the  fitting  together  of  the  thin  woodwork  of  certain 
coffers,  and  also  of  the  arched  cover  of  the  rich  car, 
recently  found  at  Oseberg,  was  effected  by  mteans  of  such 
small  rivets.  According  to  all  analogy,  therefore,  these 
small  rivets  from,  Groix  would  belong  to  coffers,  which 
are  often  enough  found  in  Scandinavian  ship-burials. 
Most  of  these  small  rivets  were  grouped  at  the  north  angle 
of  the  layer. 

The  uneven  distribution,  both  in  number  and 
dimensions,  of  the  14  rivets  whose  interval  exceeded 
38  m>/m,.,  leads  us  tO'  believe  that  but  a  very  s.mall  propor- 
tion of  these  large  rivets  originally  deposited  remained 
upon  the  area  at  the  time  of  our  digging.  Their  length 
exposed  them,  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  shorter,  to  the 
causes  which  led  to  their  rapid  oxidation  and  subsequent 
fracture. 

Not  one  of  our  rivets  are  provided  with  the  U  shaped 
roove  recovered  from  the  ships  of  Myklebostad  No.  i  and 
No'.  4,  Gunnarshaug,  etc.,  where  they  served  to  fasten  the 
planking  to  the  knees  in  the  larger,  and  to  the  timbers  in 
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the  smaller  vessels.  The  entire  absence  of  these  special 
rooves  seems  to  indicate  that  the  method  employed  in 
framing-  the  vessel  at  Groix  was  the  same  as  that  practised 
in  the  cases  of  the  Tune,  Gokstad,  and  Oseberg-  ships. 

The  Nails. — These  were  all  of  the  usual  shape,  and 
probably  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hull.  They 
numbered  about  a  hundred,  of  which  only  a  score  were 
more  than  50  m /m  (2in.)  long.  The  largest  only  measured 
no  m,/m^  {^\m.).  Some  had  been  clenched.  There  were 
about  a  score  of  very  small  nails,  and  some  fifty  nails 
with  large,  round,  slightly  domed  heads,  and  short  and 
thick  shanks.  Fragments  of  nails  were  plentiful,  but 
there  were  nO'  bolts. 

Bronze  Vessel  (No.  i.  Fig  3). — Broken  at  the  edges 
and  out  of  shape.  Its  thickness  was  exaggerated  by 
deposits  of  verdigris,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  wall  of  the  vessel  had  been 
very  thin.  Base  slightly  convex.  Bowl  a  little  curved, 
and  narrowing  near  the  rim,  which  projects  considerably 
outward.  Near  the  base  is  a  piece  secured  by  a  bronze 
rivet.  Original  diameter  approximately  27  c/m.  at  the 
rim,  and  8  to  9  c/m.  high  (io-|in.  by  3^in.). 

Bronze  Vessel  (No.  2). — Broken  into  fragments. 
Measured  as  it  lay,  it  appeared  tO'  be  about  the  same  size 
as  No.  I.  and  to  have  possessed  at  least  one  ear,  which, 
however,  we  were  not  able  to  recover  from  the  debris 
remaining  after  transport.  Bronze  vessels  are  not  very 
common  among  the  grave-goods  of  the  Viking  Age. 

Sheet- Iron  Cauldron  (Fig.  4). — This  was  com- 
pletely broken  up,  a  full  half  of  the  fragments  of  the 
bottom  and  sides  remaining  only  as  lumps  of  ochre. 
Fortunately  it  was  possible  to  reconstruct  the  outline  of 
the  cauldron,  and  thus  obtain  a  fair  approximation  to 
its  shape  and  dimensions.  The  bowl  was  constructed  of 
two  sheets,  which  overlapped  at  their  edges  to  a  depth  of 
3  c/m.  across  the  diameter  of  the  vessel,  and  were  joined 
together  with  three  nails  with  large  flat  heads,  driven  from 
withm  outwards,   and  clenched   against  the  metal.     The 
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rim  projects  about  3  c/m.,  and  is  curved,  with  the  concavity- 
upward.  The  bottom  is  fitted  in,  its  edge  resting"  on  a 
bracket  forged  to  the  two  sheets  forming  the  bowl,  and 
turned  up  to  meet  them  for  a  depth  of  8  m/m.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  bowl,  outside,  and  placed  at  the  junc- 


FIG.   3. 


FIG.    4. 


tion  of  the  two  sheetsi  of  iron,  are  the  remains  of  two 
rectangular  ears,  each  held  in  place  by  a  large-headed 
nail,  clenched  against  the  outside.  These  ears  no  doubt 
received  the  ends  of  a  semi-circular  iron  handle,  which 
has  been  reduced  tO'  fragments.  Internal  diameter  at 
bottom,  30  c/m.  (iifin.).     External  diameter  of  the  bowl, 
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34  c/m.  (i3:^in.)  at  the  turn  of  the  rim,  and  40  c/m.  (15  Jin.) 
at  the  rim.  Inclusive  height,  16  c/m.  (G^^in.).  The  original 
thickness  of  the  sheet-iron  was  much  less  than  the  4  to 
6  m,/m.  that  the  fragments  measured.  Altogether  a  rough 
specimen  of  workmanship.  Similar  rivetted  sheet-iron 
cauldrons  have  been  found  in  a  great  number  of  graves 
of  this  date.  They  are  often  replaced  by  stoneware  pots, 
which  are  sometimes  found  covered  with  a  layer  of  soot 
on  the  outside. 

Remains  of  two  Small  Sheet-Iron  Vessels. — 
These  are  doubtful,  both  being  in  extremely  small  frag- 
ments.    One  was  possibly   the  bowl   of   a   ladle. 


^f=^ 


W^^.'t 


CLASS    I.      FIG.    5. 


CLASS   n.      FIG.    6. 


The  Shield-bosses.  (Figs.  5  and  6). — These  were 
twenty-one  in  number,  made  of  embossed  iron,  and  all  for 
flat  shields.  All  but  one  were  more  or  less  broken,  and 
three  were  only  represented  by  a  few  fragments,  two  by 
one  piece  only.  They  may  be  arranged  in  four  classes  by 
the  shape  of  the  edges. 

Class  I.  Four  bosses,  with  hexagonal  flanges,  pierced 
for  six   groups  of   three  rivets.        These  rivet  holes  are 
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slightly  countersunk,  owing"  tO'  their  having  been  punched 
when  the  iron  was  cold. 

Class  2.  Two  bosses,  with  circular  flanges,  from  which 
extend  eight  projections,  each  pierced  with  three  rivets. 

Class  3.  Two  bosses,  with  circular  flanges  notched  into 
saw  teeth,  pierced  at  equal  distances  with  a  number  of 
small  holes  for  the  rivets. 

Class  4.  Bosses,  with  circular  flanges  pierced  with  a 
variable  number  of  rivet  holes,  not  exceeding  six,  at  equal 
distances. 

This  class  might  also  be  sub-divided  into  two  sections 
by  the  shape  of  the  boss  itself,  the  larger  section  includ- 
ing those  bosses  which  have  a  groove  between  the  flange 
and  the  bowl,  and  the  smaller  those  which  are  without 
that  feature. 

The  width  of  the  flanged  edges  of  these  bosses  varies 
considerably,  the  total  diameter  of  the  widest  being 
190  m/m,.  The  height  of  the  bosses  varies  also,  the 
highest  being  92  m/m.  (Diameter  in  inches,  /J  by  3^ 
high.)  The  Simallest  measure  135  m/m.  in  diameter  and 
53  m/m.  in  height.  (Smallest  diameter  in  inches,  4^  by  2| 
high.)  The  average  width  of  the  flange  is  25  to  12  m/m. 
{about  I  in.  to  2^in.).  The  rivet  heads  are  flush  with  the 
flanges,  and  round-headed  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
shield.  Some  of  the  best  preserved  would  flt  boards 
13  m/m.  (|in.)  thick.  These  bosses,  covered  with  a  slight 
bed  of  earth,  were  placed  more  or  less  on  their  sides, 
some  with  the  bowl,  and  some  with  the  flange  upward. 
They  were  arranged  in  two  directions,  which  converged 
towards,  the  north-west  end  of  the  long  axis  of  the  burial, 
but  the  lines  were  uneven,  and  the  space  between  the 
bosses  very  irregular.  The  northern  group  lay  near  the 
point  M,  the  most  southerly  boss  being  some  50  c/m.  to  the 
south-east  of  the  heap  of  arms,  etc.  The  southern  group 
lay  slightly  within  the  point  V2,  and  fragments  of  two 
of  this  group  were  found  at  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  This 
group  was  larger  than  the  northern  one,  and  two  of  the 
bosses  included  in  it  were  fitted  one  within  the  other  in  a 
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way  which  is  not  unusual  in  Scandinavian  examples.  No 
remains  of  shield  handles  w^ere  to  be  seen.  These  bosses, 
therefore,  like  most,  if  not  all,  those  found  in  ship- 
burials  of  the  Viking  Age,  must  have  belonged  to  gunwale 
shields  on  which  the  handle  was  replaced  by  a  simple 
cross-bar  of  wood. 


FIG    7. 

The  bosses  of  the  fourth  series  are  those  which  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  Scandinavian  graves.  The  shapes 
of  the  flanges  of  the  three  other  series  seem  to  be  rare, 
as  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  reference  to  anything 
like  them. 
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Sword  No.  i.  (Figs.  7  and  8). — Upper  and  lower 
crossbarsi  of  the  hilt,  straight,  and  made  of  iron  inlaid 
with  silver.  The  decoration  consists  of  a  combination  of 
interlacements,  scrolls,  and  dots.  The  interlacements  are 
confused,  as  if  the  craftsman  had  not  followed  out  his 
original  design.  The  upper  crossbar,  when  found,  was 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  rust,  which  we  succeeded 
in  detaching,  layer  by  layer,  with  some  difficulty.     The 


FIG.    8. 


fragment  of  blade  attached  to  the  lower  bar  was  66  m/m. 
2  (T2in.)  wide,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  the  weapon 
was  in  its  perfect  state  this  measurement  would  reach 
the  unusual  figure  of  70  m/m.  (2 Jin.).  The  crossbars 
are  128  m/m.  (5 in.)  and  81  m/m.  (3 Jin.)  respectively  in 
length.  Measurements  taken  from  complete  swords  of 
this  type  give  an:  average  length  of  crossbar  from  108  to 
117  m/m.  for  the  lower,  and  84  to  87  mi/m.  for  the  upper, 
with  a  separation  between  their  inner  faces  of  93  to 
102  m/m.,  and  a  maximum  width  of  blade  of  58  m/m. 
(2jin.).  The  length  of  a  two-edged  blade  is  as  a  rule 
80  c/m.  (31^  inches). 

Sword  No'.  I  is  therefore  exceptional  in  length  of  cross- 
bar and  width  of  blade.     Allowing  it  a  blade  of  the  usual 
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length,    it    would    have    been    a    decidedly     formidable 
weapon. 

Sword  No.  2. — Lower  crossbar  of  the  hilt,  made  of 
iron,  incrusted  and  plated  with  bronze.  Oval  in 
horizontal  section,  like  that  of  No.  i.  Width  at  the  centre, 
25  m/m.  tapering-  to  20  near  the  rounded  ends.  Thick- 
ness, 15  m/mi  The  length  would  be  98  m/m.  (3^in.). 
The  lateral  surfaces  are  decorated  with  extremely  fine 
and  closely  set  vertical  lines  of  bronze.  Their  presence 
and  that  of  other  decoration  was  only  evident  after 
manipulation. 


FIG.  9. 

Hypothetical  constrxiction  of  the  original  hilt  of  Sword  No.  1. 

Except  in  a  few  ca-ses  the  grip  of  the  hilt  was  made  of 
wood.  Some  traces  apparently  of  such  fittings  are  still 
visible  on  the  cross-bar,  inseparable  from  the  metal,  and 
fossilized  by  the  oxide  of  iron.  A  small  mass  of  metal 
fragments,  which  have  been  plated  with  bronze,  but  which 
cannot  now  be  dissected,  doubtless  represents  the  remains 
of  the  pommel  of  sword  No.  2. 

Only  two  good-sized  fragments  of  the  blades  of  these 
swords,  besides  the  pieces  adherent  to  the  lower  crossbar 
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of  No.  I  and  a  quantity  of  minute  pieces,  have  been  found. 
One,  which  is  so  closely  oxidised  to  the  remains  of  a 
spear  point  that  the  junction  cannot  be  defined,  was, 
perhaps,  like  the  fragment  attached  to  the  crossbar  of 
No.  I,  damascened. 

Chape  of  Sword-Scabbard.  (Fig.  lo). — In  bronze  and 
cast-iron,  ornamented  with  the  conventional  figure  of  an 
eagle  with  outspread  wings,  and  with  traces  of  other 
ornamentation  towards  the  point.    These  metal  scabbard 


FIG.     lO. 


fittings  are  rarely  found.  The  scabbard  was  usually 
made  of  wood,  covered  with  leather. 

Axe  No.  i. — This  was  among  the  heap  of  arms.  Much 
damaged  by  oxidation,  and  hardly  measurable.  More 
than  half  of  it  was  converted  into  yellow  ochre. 

Axe  No.  2. — A  little  more  than  half  of  the  cutting  end 
remaining.  The  width  of  the  edge  is  about  140  m/m, 
(5^in.),  with  a  maximum  thickness,  close  tO'  the  fracture, 
of  31  m/m.  (ixQ-in.).  Possibly  one  of  these  axes  was 
not  a  weapon. 

Spear  No.  i. — Found  among  the  heap  of  armsi,  etc., 
adherent  to  the   fragment  of  sword  blade  already  men- 
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tioned.  Only  the  base  of  the  socket  is  well  preserved,  the 
upper  part  of  the  blade  is  missing",  and  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  flanges  remain.  The  only  accurate  measurer 
ment  possible  is  that  of  the  socket,  which  is  31  m/m. 
(i^in.)  in  diameter  on  the  outside.  It  has  been  orna- 
mented with  a  slight  raised  line  at  about  half  its  height. 
Any  reconstruction  of  this  spearhead  can  only  be  a  matter 
of  very  bold  conjecture. 

Spear  Head  No.  2. — This  was  also  among  the  heap  of 
arms,  nothing  but  the  socket  remaining,  besides  a  part 
of  its  extension  along  the  blade  and  some  broken  remains 
of  the  flanges.  The  socket  is  18  m/m.  (Jin.)  in  outside 
diameter,  and  i's  pierced  with  Ave  holes  for  the  pins,  which 
affixed  it  to  the  shaft.  The  total  length  of  the  socket  is 
105  m/m.  (4iVin.). 

Spear  Head  No.  3  is  represented  by  a  fragment  of 
the  socket.  There  were  also  found  four  pieces  of  spear 
blade  of  lozenge-shaped  section. 

Iron  Arrow  Heads. — Under  this  head  are  comprised 
eight  pointed  fragments,  two  of  which,  however,  may 
have  belonged  to  the  spears.  Seven  were  found  in  the 
iron  cauldron,  and  the  other  at  least  50  c/m.  from  the 
remains.  They  appear  to  be  of  the  sort  usual  in  the 
Viking  Age,  but  too  incomplete  to  allow  distinction 
between  those  which  were  tanged,  and  those  which  were 
socketed.  One  socket,  however,  was  found  which  could 
only  belong  to  an  arrow  ;  it  had  been  plated  with  bronze. 

Knife. — Among  the  mass  of  arms  was  an  extremely 
fragile  fragment  of  a  knife  blade,  1 15  m/m.  in  length  and 
19  m/m.  wide,  broken  just  above  the  tang  (4^in.  by  Jin.). 

A  Whetstone,  made  of  fine  slate  not  found  in  the 
district,  shewed  signs  of  use,  and  was  perforated  for 
suspension.  Length,  1 1 1  m/m.  by  15  to  18  m/m.  wide,  and 
7  m/m.  thick.  Found  in  several  easily  mended  pieces 
(4iin-  by  Jin.). 

Small  Anvil,  Hammer  and  Pincers. — These  were  of 
much  corroded  and  damaged  iron.  The  anvil  is  a  some- 
what rare  And   among  grave-goods.        The   pincers  had 
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been  purposely  bent  before  they  were  deposited  in  the 
grave.     Length,  33;  m/m.  (i3fin.). 


FIG.    II, 


FIG.    12. 


Spoon-ended  Bit  and  Auger.  (Fig.  12). — A  frag- 
ment, 250  m/m.  (9jin.)  in  length,  traversed  by  long  and 
deep  fissures.     It  was  rusted  to  another  tool,  which  had 
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perhaps  been  an  auger  ( ?),  to  Axe  No.  i,  and  to  the 
pommel  of  sword  No.  2,  etc.  A  rod,  130  m/m.  long, 
apparently  belongs  either  to  this  or  to  the  auger  (  ?),  the 
length  of  which  was  185  m/m,  (/fin.).  A  similar,  but 
much  shorter,  spoon  bit,  was  found  at  Myklebostad. 

Wire-Drawers  Plate.  (Fig.  11). — Found  among  the 
debris  of  the  iron  cauldron.  142  m/m.  (S^in.)  long  by 
42  m/m.  (ifin.)  wide,  and  25  m/m.  (lin.)  thick.  Its 
seven  holes  were  arranged  along  its  axis  in  order  of  size, 
and  were  graduated  from  2  to  10  m/m.  in  diameter.  .  The 
rust  with  which  they  are  filled  is  extremely  hard.  Frag- 
ments of  two  borers  and  a  chisel  were  recognisable. 


FIG.   13. 


FIG.    14. 

Iron-socketed  Celt  (?). — Fragments  of  a  socket 
which  appears,  from  its  shape  and  diameter,  to  belong  to 
a  celt  (adze  ?),  a  carpenter's  tool  commonly  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  Viking  Age. 

It  is  noticeable  that  this  association  of  the  tools  of 
both  an  iron  and  a  wood  worker  is  somewhat  rare.  Other 
objects  of  doubtful  use  may  possibly  have  also  been 
tools. 

Gold  Ring.  (Fig  13). — This  is  of  very  low  standard 
metal,  the  alloy  being  almost  white  in  colour,  weighing 
12  grm.  45,  made  of  a  simple  bar,  tapering  from  the 
middle  to  the  ends,  which  are  twisted  round  each  other. 
This  was  almost  certainly  within  the  iron  cauldron,  or  in 
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the  earth  which  filled  the  vessel  Y/,  or  else  had  adhered 
to  the  lower  surface  of  one  of  the  large  slabs  which 
covered  the  remains,  but  was  overlooked  during  the 
researches  of  the  first  day's  work. 

Rings  are  remarkably  rare  in  finds  of  this  date,  but 
they  are  met  with  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  first  of  this  metal  which  has  been  found  in  a 
ship-grave  of  the  Viking  Age.  The  only  gold  ornament 
which  we  know  to  have  been  found  in  a  grave  of  this 
kind  is  the  Gunnarshaug  bracelet.  This,  however,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  richest  hoards  of 
the  sort  have  been  rifled  soon  after  the  burial,  as  at 
Gokstad  and  Oseberg. 

Other  gold  remains  consisted  of  two  very  small,  ragged 
spangles,  and  fragments,  numbering  thirty  in  all,  of  thin 
flat  bands,  still  of  their  normal  colour,  but  none  measur- 
ing more  than  5  m/m.  in  length.  As  these  strips  were 
spirally  twisted,  it  would  seem  probable  that  they  either 
encircled  threads  of  some  material,  or  belonged  to  the 
ornament  of  a  sword  hilt.  Examples  of  both  these 
methods  of  employment  of  such  gold  twists  have  been 
found,  in  one  case  at  Gokstad,  and  in  the  other,  that  of 
a  sword  hilt,  at  Gjulem. 

Two  Silver  Clasps.  (Fig.  14). — These  were  in  the 
cauldron.  They  are  exactly  alike,  shield-shape,  and  end- 
ing in  a  hook.  Close  to  the  upper  edge  are  three  holes  for 
fastening.  Their  length,  including  the  hook,  is  32  m/m. 
(ijin.);  width,  on  the  straight  edge  22.5  m//m.  (|in.),  and 
thickness  1.5  m/m.  Both  are  extremely  discoloured  by 
oxidation.  The  front  of  the  least  damaged  shews  traces 
of  incised  ornament.  This  is  most  difficult  tO'  make  out 
and  to  describe,  but  nevertheless  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  it  is  not  an  interlaced  pattern  of  Scandinavian  or 
Irish  type.  It  is  possible  that  a  slight  difference  of 
colouration  noticeable  between  the  back  and  front  of  the 
shields  may  have  been  due  either  to  gilding  or  to  a  coat- 
nig  of  enamel  which  has  disappeared.  At  the  point  of 
the  shield,  against  the  face  of  one  of  the  clasps,  adhered 
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a  shred  of  the  silver  braid.  These  clasns  are  not  of 
Scandinavian  type. 

Silver  Filagree  Braid. — This,  28  m/m  long,  by  2*5 
wide,  was  flattened,  but  had  been  cylindrical,  and  was 
made  of  a  number  of  extremely  fine  threads.  It  was 
found  amidst  a  mass  of  rivets,  and  in  another  mass  was 
a  knot  of  the  same  filagree,  which  no  doubt  formed  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  plait.  A  collar  from  the  grave  of  a 
woman  in  the  Scandinavian  burial  ground  at  Ballmaby, 
Islay  (Hebrides),  made  of  coarser  thread,  and  terminat-. 
ing  in  two  knots,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  this  plait 
which  has  been  found. 

Silver  Beads,  etc. — Seven  of  these,  besides  frag- 
ments, were  found,  some,  apparently,  of  filagree  work. 
There  were  also  remains  of  undetermined  objects  in  silver- 


FIG.   15. 


plated  iron,  including  a  button  or  stud,  and  a  fragment 
of  iron  incrusted  with  silver,  w^hich  may  have  belonged 
to  the  pommel  of  sword  No.  i.  Another  fragment  of  an 
iron  object,  plated  with  bronze  and  silver,  was  found 
among  the  heap  of  arms,  but  its  use  cannot  be 
determined.  It  is  too  large  for  the  pommel  of  a  sword 
and,  being  of  iron,  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  a  fibula. 
Two  Bone  Dice.  (Fig.  15). — These  were  found  in  the 
iron  cauldron,  so  much  damaged  by  the  fire  that  they 
were  of  about  the  consistency  of  chalk.  The  value  of 
the  different  faces  is  represented  by  countersunk  circles 
with  a  central  point.  The  numbering  of  one  is  regular,  i 
and  2  occupying  the  smaller  faces,  with  3,  4,  5  and  6 
following  the  sequence  of  the  larger  faces  as  turned  over. 
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On  the  other,  however,  4  appears  twice,  one  4  taking  the 
place  of  the  2  on  one  of  the  smaller  faces.  These  bone 
cubes  are  not  rare  in  graves. 

Bone  Pawns.  (Fig.  16). — Nineteen  of  these,  as  much 
damaged  by  fire  as  the  dice,  were  found,  seven  of  them 
being  incomplete.  They  were  turned  on  a  lathe,  but 
varied   somewhat   in   shape,   as  will  be  best   seen   in  the 


FIG.    16. 

drawing.  The  diameter  of  their  bases  varied  from  24*5 
m/m.  to  i;-5  m/m.,  and  the  height  from  19-5  to  15 
m/m.  Each  has  a  central  perforation,  either  round  or 
squared,  mieant  to  receive  an  iron  peg,  one  of  which  still 
remams  in  position  in  an  incomplete  pawn,  attached  to 
the  fragment  of  an  iron  rod.  Another  still  fixes  a 
second  pawn  to  its  broken  support,  which  was  in 
contact    with    the    auger.     The   pawns    were    scattered 
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almost  everywhere  on  the  central  portion  of  the  layer 
of  charcoal,  but  were  grouped  most  numerously  among 
the  debris  of  the  cauldron. 

Similar  bone  pawn'5  often  form  part  of  the  grave- 
goods.  Those  made  of  amber,  glass  or  horn,  are  rarer. 
It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  holes  at  the  base  served 
to  fix  them  to  the  pegs  of  a  draught  board.  It  is  this, 
perhaps,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  this  game, 
of  which  the  rules  are  not  known  from  elsewhere,  was 
only  played  on  board  ship. 


FIG.    17. 


FIG.    I! 


Iron  Hook. — Found   among  the   mass  of   arms,   and 
probably  served  to  suspend  the  sword  from  the  belt. 

Buckles. — Five  iron  buckles  of  different  sizes  were 
found,  two  of  which  were  only  represented  by  frag- 
ments. A  small,  delicately  ornamented  buckle  of 
bronze,  was  found,  not  on  the  area,  but  among  the 
slabs  of  the  nucleus  of  the  mound.  (Fig.  17). 
'bronze  Head-piece.  (Fig.  18). — Found  between 
vessel   Y I  and  the  heap  of  arms.     No  trace  of  its  miss- 
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ing"  lower  part  was  found  on  the  area,  and  it  was  conse- 
quently intentionally  broken.  The  cylindrical  prolonga- 
tion upward   fell  into  dust,  but  was  somewhat  recurved 
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FIG.    19. 

backwards.     The   animal   head   (dragon  ?)   is  of   a   type 
frequently   occuring   in    Scandinavian  ornaments.        The 
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scales  on  the  neck  are  quite  distinct.  Possibly  the  incised 
ornamentation,  of  which  only  traces  remain,  may  have 
represented  Thor'-s  hammer.  At  a  was  the  position  of 
something-  which  may  have  been  either  a  metal  plate,  or 
enamel.  Professor  Stjerna  thinks  that  this  object  is  the 
head-piece  of  harness. 

Harness  Fittings  (?),  &c.  (Fig.  19). — Three  pieces, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  either  the  collar,  saddle,  or 
pack-saddle  of  a  horse.  They  were  made  of  iron,  which 
had  been  silver-plated,  and  covered  with  a  plating  of 
bronze  again.  No  trace  of  decoration  remains.  M.  Mon- 
telius  does  not  consider  them  to  be  at  all  of  Scandinavian 
type.  One  was  found  not  far  from  the  vessel  V2.  The 
others  just  south-west  of  the  heap  of  arms. 

Fragments,  possibly  belonging  to  a  spur,  were  also 
found. 

The  use  of  about  ten  fragments  of  a  bronze-plated 
iron  rod,  studded  with  knobs  along  their  leng-th,  is  not 
evident.  The  thickness  of  the  rods  is  10  to  11  m/m.,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  flat  knobs  about  18  m/m.  (fin). 

Bronze  Ornament.  (Fig.  20). — Apparently  meant  to 
fasten  to  some  article.  It  is  made  of  three  very  thin 
layers  of  bronze  or  copper,  one  of  the  plates  being"  folded 
back  on  itself  to  form  an  open  cylinder  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  lozenge.  In  the  centre  is  a  knob  s-urrounded  by  a 
ring,  embossed  in  relief.  Two  of  the  fastening  rivets 
are  still  in  place,  and  the  hole  for  a  third  is  visible  on  the 
lower  angle.  There  would  no  doubt  have  been  a  fourth 
on  the  angle  which  is  missing.  The  rivet  heads  have 
apparently  been  ornamented  with  an  embossed  arrange- 
ment of  dots.  The  line  evident  in  the  midmost  sheet  of 
metal  may  have  had  tO'  do  with  the  fitting  of  the  layers. 
The  size  of  this  plate  is  compatible  with  its  having  been 
the  ornament  of  a  sword-scabbard.  It  was  found  on  the 
space  A^,  about  midway  between  vessel  Y 2  and  the  heap 
of  arms  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  one  of  the 
covering  slabs.  A  little  nearer  Y 2  were  found  the  remains 
of  one,  or  perhaps  two,  more  ornaments  of  the  same  sort. 
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Three  small  groups  of  thin  bronze  or  copper  bands, 
spirally  twisted  like  the  gold  bands  already  mentioned, 
were  found  on  space  Isl . 

The  first  article  which  we  found  was  a  thin  copper  or 
bronze  sheath  with  open  ends,  and  a  rivet  at  each  end. 
Inside  this,  among"  the  earth  and  ashes,  was  the  first 
silver  bead   found. 


FIG.    20. 


Remains  of  an  Iron  Chain.  (Fig  21). — The  remains 
of  this  chain  occurred  in  fragments  adherent  to  many  of 
the  articles  and  to  the  rivets.  C  is  a.  reconstruction  of 
the  chain,  each  link  of  which  was  constructed  of  a  large 
ring  first  drawn  out  in  the  direction  of  its  diameter,  and 
then  bent  back  from  the  centre.  A  similar  chain  was 
found  at  Myklebostad  in  1874  by  M.  Lorange.  Opinion 
among  Scandinavian  arch^ologists  is  divided  as  to 
whether  this  is  a  dog-chain,  or  a  bridle,  or  reins. 
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FIG.    21. 


Among  other  iron  objects  of  uncertain 
use,  were  the  remains  of  what  could  only  be 
a  small  padlock,  of  a  sort  often  found;  and 
of  ten  small  staples,  with  flattened  ends 
perforated  for  rivets.  Those  remaining 
were  like  the  rivets  of  the  shield-bosses,  and 
had  been  fitted  to  some  object  5  to  7  m  m 
thick.  Two  other  staples  of  a  different 
pattern  were  also  found. 

The  remains  of  an  iron  circular  object, 
which  had  apparently  been  plated  on  its 
outer  surface,  may  have  been  the  fitting  of 
the  edge  of  some  cylindrical  utensil  such  as 
a  wooden  vessel  or  quiver. 

Fragments  of  Two  Iron  Objects  of 
Uncertain  Use.  (Fig.  22). — These  consist 
of  two  thin  plates  of  iron,  between  which  are 
held  what  seem  to  be  ornaments  in  the 
shape  of  barbed  arrow  heads.  It  is  not 
certain,  but  quite  probable,  that  these  pro- 
jections were  held  in  place  by  pins,  and  it  is 
clear  that  those  of  them  which  are  bent 
aside  were  originally  disposed  radially,  and 
had  been  intentionally  damaged  before  they 
were  placed  on  the  pyre,  or  else  during  the 
cremation.  The  radius  of  curvature  is  170 
m  m.  (6fin.)  on  the  inner  edge,  and  275 
m  m.  (io§in.)  on  the  outer,  with  the  points 
replaced  in  position.  Other  fragments 
found  prove  that  the  circle  in  either  case  was 
not  closed. 

Several  larger  iron  objects,  of  a  more  com- 
plicated construction,  have  not  been 
explained.  Besides  two  iron  rings,  of  the 
respective  diameters  of  150  and  100  mm., 
there  were  also  fragments  of  two  iron 
circlets  of  about  8  cm.  in  diameter,  a  strong 
hook,  three  short  iron  bands  each  traversed 
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by  a  nail,  and  an  iron  fragment,  which  might  have  been 
the  handle  of  a  coffer,  or  a  fire-steel.  To  the  east  of 
vessel  2,  and  nearly  touching  it,  were  lying  the  remains 
of  small  bronze  articles,  of  which  mention  need  only  be 
made  of  a  ring,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  handle  of 
a  key ;  and  a  rod  and  fragment  of  a  ring  which  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  pin  with  a  moveable  ring,  reduced 
to  verdigris. 

We  have  recovered  no  fragment  which  one  can  certainly 


FIG.    22. 


attribute  to  a  bridle  bit,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  such 
an  object  was  not  placed  in  the  grave. 

The  arrangement  of  the  grave-goods  on  the  area, 
identical  with  that  described  in  "  Ship-burials "  and 
"  Gravene  ved  Myklebostad  "  ;  the  undoubtedly  Scandi- 
navian character  of  most  of  the  articles  recovered  ;  the 
rivets,  which  denote  clench-buildmg  ;  the  use  of  woods 
now  foreign  to  Brittany  for  the  woodwork  and  fittings  ; 
all  prove  the  Norse  origin  of  the  burial  at  Groix.  Since 
M.  Gustafson,  Curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  University 
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of  Christiania,  has  examined  the  remains  now  at  Kernuz, 
he  ha-5  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  grave  is  not  that 
of  a  wandering  viking,  but  of  a  viking  who  had  settled 
at  Groix  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  colony  there. 

The  Vessel. — She  must  have  been  of  the  type  found 
in  Swedish  and  Norse  tumuli,  clinker  built,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  with  a  low  freeboard  for  the  most  of  her  length, 
but  rising  sharply  at  stem  and  stern.  She  would  be  fitted 
aft  on  the  starboard  quarter  with  a  side  rudder  ;  provided 
with  oars,  and  probably  with  one  mast  and  a  square  sail. 
The  only  data  from  which  to  reconstruct  the  dimensions  of 
the  vessel  at  our  disposal  are  the  number  of  rivets  and  the 
•space  between  their  heads  and  rooves.  As  already  stated, 
the  number  of  rivets  must  have  been  more  than  1,000,  or 
900  if  the  smallest  rivets,  which  do  not  seem  fitted  for 
the  purpose  of  joining  the  planking,  are  eliminated.  If 
these  are  spaced  at  17  c/m.  (6|in.),  as  in  the  ship's  boats 
found  at  Gokstad,  we  calculate  that  850  rivets  would  be 
amply  -sufficient  to  frame  a  boat  11  metres  (38ft.  approx.) 
long,  with  a  beam  of  2*40  metres  (/ft.  6in.),  planked  with 
nine  strakes,  the  upper  of  which  would  be  fastened  with 
nails,  as  also  would  the  lowest  (garboard)  strake  to  the 
keel.  This  strong  vessel  would  be  furnished  with  seven 
pairs  of  oars,  and  at  the  time  of  the  funeral  eleven  shields 
would  have  been  placed  on  each  gunwale,  each  covering 
half  of  the  next,  as  at  Gokstad.  The  stoutest  strakes 
would  be  at  least  21  m/m..  (i^^^ij^-)  i^^  thickness,  and 
the  thinnest  10  m/m.  (fin.),  a  scantling  equalling  that  in 
actual  present  use  in  -service  boats  of  the  same  length. 

The  Date  of  Burial. — Professor  Stjerna  considers 
that  the  decoration  of  the  crossbars  of  sword  No.  i  dates 
that  weapon  from  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth,  or 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century.  Between  917  and  937 
the  Norsemen  were  complete  masters  of  Brittany,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  during  those  twenty  years  many  of  them 
established  themselves  among  us,  especially  in  the  islands 
where  they  had  no  fear  of  attack,  with  the  hope  of  found- 
ing permanent  colonies. 
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We  have  been  unable  to  find  either  in  the  older  family 
names,  or  in  the  place-names  of  Groix,  any  trace  of 
foreign  occupation.  There  was  certainly  some  temptation 
to  attribute  the  name  of  the  island  to  some  such  northern 
source  as  the  well-known  Scandinavian  name  "  Groa." 
The  form  "  Groe,"  under  which  it  appears  in  1037,  might 
well  be  Norse,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  "  Groe  " 
occurs  as  a  compound  in  Breton  names  before  the  Norse 
incursions. 

The  striking  analogies  which  the  arrangements  at 
Cruguel  present  to  those  in  cremation  graves  explored 
between  Romsdal  and  Smaalene  on  the  Norwegian  coast, 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  person  or  persons  buried  at 
Groix  came  originally  from  Vestfold  or  Vestland. 

Ship-burials  are  extremely  rare  in  the  Norse  colonies, 
only  somie  six .  or  seven  being  known.  So  far  as^  we  are 
aware  this  is  the  first  recorded  in  France,  and  it  holds  a 
high  position  among  the  graves,  of  its  type.  No  doubt 
others  may  yet  be  discovered  on  the  shores  and  isles  of 
Brittany. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  thank  those  archaeologists 
whose  help  has  so  materially  assisted  us  in  the  work  of 
identifying  and  recording.-^ 

^The  original  paper  is  followed  by  four  useful  appendices,  of 
which  the  first  is  reproduced  here,  both  for  its  value  to  students 
and  because  the  original  contains  several  printer's  errors,  which,  by 
the  kindness  of  Captain  Le  Pontois,  we  are  able  to  correct.  The 
other  three  contain  general  information  on  the  subject  of  Scandi- 
navian ship-burials,  the  objects  found  with  them,  and  the  ships  and 
boats  themselves.  From  these  we  extract  the  table  which  we  give  as 
Appendix  II.  Dr.  Haakon  Schetelig's  paper  on  "Ship  Burials," 
Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  page  326,  is  constantly  referred  to  both  in  the 
body  of  the  work  and  in  these  Appendices  as  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  information  on  the  subject;  and  his  "  Ship  Burial  at  Kiloran 
Bay,"   Saga-Book,  Vol.  V.,  page  172,  is  also  referred  to. — A.  F.  Major. 
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Comparative  numevical  table  of  the  principal  objects  found  in 
five  '^shield-boss''  burials. 


Myklebostad,  i. 

Criiguel 
de  Groix.    Myklebostad,  2 

.     Langlo. 

Hauge. 

Rivets  collected 

at  least 

700 

667 

430 

many  over  300 

Shield-bosses 

44 

21 

8 

10 

4 

Two-edged  swords 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Chape  of  a  sword-sca 

bbard  — 

I 

— 

Axes 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

Lance-heads 

. . . 

2 

3 

I 

I 

Arrow-heads... 

9 

8 

20 

several 

2 

Anvil 

... 

I 

— 

Hammer 

... 

I 

I 

I 

Pincers 

•  •  • 

2 

I 

File 

... 

— 

— 

r 

Spoon-ended  bit 

2 

I 

— 

Auger 

I? 

Punch 

2 

— 

Drawing-plate  (for  wire) 

I 

Adze 

I 

— 

Wood  rasp   ... 

— 

I 

I 

Saw  blade     ... 

I 

— 

Large  knife  ... 

I 

Ordinary  knives 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Sickles 

I 

I 

Whetstone    ... 

I 

Gold  ring 

I 

— 

Remains   of  gold   orna- 

mented thread 

Yes 

Silver  clasps 

2 

— 

— 

Silver  buttons 

I 

— 

Silver  braid  ... 

— 

1  • 

— 

Small  silver  beads 

several 

Enamelled   glass   beads 

I 

I 

Bronze  ring-fibula 

I? 

I 

Bronze  pin    ... 

I 

Bone  comb   ... 

2 

Bone  dice 

3 

2 

— 

— 

Bone  playing  pawns 

several     19 

several 
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Mylclebostad,  i. 

Enamelled  bronze  vessel         i 

Cniguel 
de  Groix. 

Myklebostad,  2. 

Bronze  vessel 

... 

2 



Sheet-iron  caldron 

I 

I 

Stoneware  caldron 

— 

Frying-pan  ... 
Bridle-bit       ... 

— 

I 

' 

Bronze     head-piece 

of 

harness 

... 

I 



Iron  chain     ... 

I 

I 

Bones  of  dog 

Yes 

Yes 

Bones  of  birds 

Yes 

Langlo.  Hauge. 


Myklebostad  No.  i.  A  cremation  grave  explored  in  1874  by  Mr.  A. 
Lorange.  The  measurements  of  the  rivets  and  nails  showed  that  the 
scantling  of  the  ship  had  been  as  great  as,  if  not  greater  than,  that  of  the 
Gokstad  ship.      "  Samlingen  af  Norske  Oldsager  i  Bergens  Museum" 

P-  153- 

Myklebostad  No.  2.     A  cremation  grave  explored  in  1903  by  Dr.  H. 

Schetelig,  who  considers  this  the  only  grave  of  which  we  can  say  with 

certainty  that  the  cremation  took  place  on  the   actual   spot  where  the 

howe   was   raised.      "  Gravene   ved   Myklebostad    i    Nordfjordeid  "    in 

"  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,"  1905,  No.  7. 

Graves  in  which  mov&  ihan  two  Shield-bosses  have  been  found. 

Shield-  Sliield- 

bosses.  bosses. 

Gokstad    ...             ...  64  Roligheden  ...  5 

Myklebostad  No.  I  ...  44  Hauge        ...  ...  4 

Groix        ...             ...  21  Gjulem       ...  ...  3 

Langlo     ...             ...  10  AUum         ...  ...  3 

Myklebostad  No.  2  ...  8  Relieve      ...  ...  3 

Yliskyla     ...              ...  6 

Langlo.  Cremation-grave  described  by  N.  Nicolaysen  in  "  Udgrav- 
ningerne  i  Ske  sogn  i  1872"  in  '*  Foreningen  til  Norske  Fortidsmindes- 
merkes  bevaring  "  for  1872. 

Hauge.  Unburnt  burial  examined  in  1890  by  Professor  G.  Gustafson. 
"  En  baadgrav  fra  Vikingetiden  "  in  "  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,"  1890, 
No.  8. 

Yliskyla.  In  Finland.  See  "Ship  Burials,"  by  H.  Schetelig,  Saga- 
Book,  Vol.  IV.  p.  360. 

Roligheden,  Gjulem,  and  AUum.  See  "Foreningen  til  Norske 
Fortidsmindesmerkers  bevaring"  for  1888,  1866-7,  and  1887  respectively. 

Relieve.  See  "Samlingen  af  Norske  Oldsager  i  Bergens  Museum," 
1874,  p.  163. 
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Length  i 

';/  meters  of 

26  Ships  or  Boats.' 

Gokstad     ... 

23-80 

Vendel   IV. 

.      8-00 

Gunnarshaug, 

k.  ... 

{20-00) 

Snotra  I.     ... 

•      7-50 

Oseberg     ... 

21-50 

Snotra  II.    ... 

•     (7-50) 

Tune 

(22-00)? 

Vendel  III 

•     (7-40) 

Borre 

(1600)? 

Vendel  II 

•     (7-10) 

Gr^nhaugen 

15-00 

Myklebostad  II.     .. 

7-00 

Vendel  I.  ... 

(10-40) 

Snotra  III 

6-90 

Vendel  IX. 

9-50 

Valsnesset  ... 

•      6-50 

Vendel  X. 

(9-35) 

Vendel  VI 

•     (6-50) 

Vendel  XI. 

(9-20) 

Gokstad,  boat  II.,  k 

.     (5-50) 

Vendel  VII. 

(8-90) 

Kvelde         

.     (6-00) 

Gokstad,  boat  I.,  k. 

(770) 

Nalum 

•     (570) 

Hauge 

... 

8-50 

Gokstad,  boat  III.,  k.    (4'io) 

^This  list,  extracted  from  Appendix  IV.  of  the  original,  follows  with 
slight  additions  a  list  drawn  up  by  Prof.  G.  Gustafson  and  given  in  his 
"En  Baadgrav  fra  Vikingetiden."  Figures  in  brackets  are  only 
approximate  and  k  indicates  that  the  length  given  is  that  of  the  keel, 
(i  meter  =  39  37  inches).  References  to  most  of  these  finds  will  be 
found  in  Dr.  Schetelig's  paper  on  "  Ship  Burials,"  quoted  above. 

—  A.  F.  Major. 
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The  Lay  of  Thrym,  translated  by  Miss  Beatrice  H.  Barmby, 
'  Survey  of  Orkneyan  Place-Names,  by  A.  W.  Johnston,  F.S.A.Scot. 
VOL.  IV.     Containing  Proceedings,   District   Reports,   etc.,  during   1904  and  1905,  and  the 
following  Papers  in  full : — 

10.  Part  I.    Research,  Inaugural  Address,  by  J.  G.  Garson,  M.D.,  President. 

Some  Anthropological  Notes  from  Orkney,  by  M.  Mackenzie  Charleson, 

M. A.,  F.S.A.Scot.     (Illustrated.) 
On  the  Place  Name  Wetwang,  by  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 
Traces  of  Danish  Conquest  and  Settlement  in  Cambridgeshire,  by 

E.  Hailstone,  F.R.Hist.S.    (With  Map.) 


Viking  Club. 

Society  for  IRortbern  TReeearcb. 

THE   CLUB  is  founded  as  a  Society  for  all  interested  in  the 
North  and  its  literature  and  antiquities. 

The  Subscription  is  lo/-  a  year,  and  the  Entrance  Fee  ii/-, 
or  £io  for  Life  Membership.  The  Saga-Book  (Proceedings)^ 
Year-Book,  and  occasional  extra  publications  are  issued  gratis  to 
Members.  ^^ 

The  Council,  which  is  elected  annually  by  the  Members,  has 
the  sole  management  of  the  income  and  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Club.     No  liabilities  are  incurred  beyond  the  funds  in  hand. 

To  Country  and  Foreign  Members. — The  whole  funds  are, 
in  effect,  devoted  to  the  Publications.  Very  little  expense  is  in- 
curred by  Meetings,  which  are  indispensable  for  procuring,  reading, 
and  discussing  Papers,  so  that  Country  Members  really  participate 
in  the  full  benefits  of  the  Club. 

Enlisting  New  Members. — The  working  expenses  of  the  Club 
remain  practically  the  same  for  any  number  of  Members,  so  that 
all  new  Subscriptions  gained  go  to  enlarge  the  Publications. 
Members  and  others  interested  in  Northern  Studies  are  therefore 
requested  to  introduce  new  Members,  and  to  forward  the  names 
and  addresses  of  others  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Club  to 
the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Johnston,  29,  Ashburnham 
Mansions,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

The  proposed  means  by  which  the  Club  aims  at  promoting  its 
objects  are,  briefly,  by  : — 

(i)   Meetings  for  the  discussion  of  Papers  on  Northern  history,  literature, 

music,  art,  archaeology,  language,  folklore,  and  anthropology ; 

(2)  Publication  of  the  Proceedings,  the  Saga- Book  and  Year-Book  of  the 

Club; 

(3)  Formation   of  a   Library   of   Books,    MSS.,  maps,  etc.,  relating  to 

Northern  History  and  Antiquities; 

(4)  Encouraging  the  transcription  and  publication  of  original  documents 

relating  to  Northern  history,  etc.,  and  the  translation  of  Sagas 
and  other  works  on  Northern  subjects  ; 

(5)  Exhibition  of  Northern  antiquities  ; 

(6)  Social  Gatherings,  etc. 

Meetings  are  held  from  November  to  April,  in  the  King's  Weigh 
House  Rooms,  Thomas  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  W.,  and  occasional 
summer  visits  are  made  to  places  of  Northern  interest. 


The  Council  of  the  Vikiiig  Club  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
statements  or  opinions  appearing  in  Reports,  Papers,  Reviews,  or  Notes 
in  the  Saga-Book  and  Year-Book,  the  Authors  alone  being  answerable 
for  the  same. 


REPORTS    OF    THE    PROCEEDINGS    AT    THE 
MEETINGS    OF    THE    CLUB. 


SEVENTEENTH    SESSION,    1909. 


MEETING,    JANUARY    22nd,    1909. 
Professor   W.    P.    Kek,    LL.D.    (President),   in   the   Chair. 

Dr.  G.  A.  Auden,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  gave  a  lecture 
on  "  Scandinavian  Antiquities  found  in  York,"  with 
lantern  illustrations,  printed  on  pp.  169-179.  A  discussion 
followed,  in  which  the  President  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Major 
took  part. 

MEETING,    FEBRUARY    12th,    1909. 
W.    F.    KiRBY,   Esq.   (Vice-President),   in   the   Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  on  "  Traces  of  the  Custom  of  Suttee 
in  Norway  during  the  Viking  Age,"  by  Dr.  Haakon 
Schetelig,  Hon.  District  Secretary,  Norway,  printed  on 
pp.  180-208.  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  the 
Chairman,  Miss  Keith  Dowding,  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston 
and  Mr.  M.  C.  Seton  took  part. 


MEETING,    MARCH     12th,    1909. 
Professor  W.    P.    Ker,    LL.D.   (President),   in   the   Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

'*  Sol  and  Samphire,"  by  W.  H.  Beeby,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
printed  on  pp.  209-211  ;  and  "  Siward  Digri  of  Northum- 
berland," by  Dr.  Axel  Olrik,  printed  on  pp.  212-237. 
Jn  the  discussion  w^hich  followed,  the  President,  Mr.  A. 
F.  Major,  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  Mr.  F.  P.  Marchant  and 
Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston  took  part. 

L 
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ANNUAL     GENERAL     MEETING,     APRIL    30th, 

1909. 

Professor   W.   P.   Ker,    LL.D.   (President),   in   the  Chair. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  was  held  at  the  King's 
Weigh  House,  on  Friday,  April  30th,  at  8  p.m.  The 
Annual  Report  of  the  Council  was  presented  to  the 
Meeting  and  unanimously  adopted,  and  is  printed  in  the 
Year-Book,  pp.  29-33.  The  Officers  of  the  Club  for  the 
ensuing  year  were  elected. 

Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.,  gave  his  Presidential 
Address  on  the  **  Early  Historians  of  Norway,"  printed 
on  pp.  238-256. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Professor 
W.  P.  Ker,  was  proposed  by  The  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Stout 
(Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand),  seconded  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Major  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  A.  Shaw  Mellor,  M.A.  (Hon.  Treasurer),  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  Councillors,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Wm.  Traill  and  carried. 


ANNUAL    DINNER,    JULY    ist,    1909. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  members  of  the  Club  and  of 
Subscribers  to  the  Old-lore  Series  was  held  at  the 
Trocadero  Restaurant,  Piccadilly,  on  Thursday,  July  ist, 
at  7-45  p.m.  Professor  I.  Gollancz,  Litt.D.  (President), 
in  the  chair.  The  Vice-Presidents  were  Mr.  H.  L. 
Braekstad,  Mr.  W.  F.  Kirby,  Miss  Eleanor  Hull  and  Mr. 
A.  W.  Johnston.  Professor  W.  P.  Ker,  LL.D.,  was 
entertained  as  the  guest  of  the  evening.  About  fifty-nine 
members  and  quests  were  present,  including  Mrs.  Lucas 
Mond  and  Miss  Panes,  and  all  the  principal  officers  of 
the  Club.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the  President,  in 
proposing  the  guest  of  the  evening,  said  :  In  Professor 
Ker,  the  members  recognised  their  uncrowned  chief,  a 
strong  man,  who  was  worthy  to  have  been  head  of  the 
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Vikings..     Every   one  of  the    members  was  a  debtor   to 
him  for  his  work,  not  only  in  his  books,  which  had  made 
a    deep    impression    throughout     Europe,    but    for    his 
labours    on     behalf    of    the    Viking    Club    at    all   times. 
Professor  Ker  in  responding  to  the  toast  in  his  honour, 
referred  to  the  interesting  work  of  research  in  which  the 
Club  is  engaged,  and  adverted  to  the  wealth  of  literature 
which  is  to  be  found   in  the  Northern  prose  books  and 
Sagas.     Professor  Allen   Mawer,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  visitors    and    honorary    members,    spoke    of    the 
valuable  assistance  rendered  to  the  Club  by  distinguished 
students  of  history,  archaeology,  and  philology  in  Norway, 
Sweden  and  Denmark  ;   which  all  help  to  illustrate  the 
subjects    in    which    the    Viking    Club   is   interested.     Of 
Mrs.  Mond  he  spoke  as  a  lover  of  all  that  was  best  and 
highest  in  literature  and  art.     Of  Miss  Panes  as  one  of 
the  band  of  peaceful    Viking  invaders,  who  have    con- 
quered   the    realms    of    English    scholarship.      Of    Dr. 
Alexander    Bugge    as    one    who    combines    the    gift    of 
historical  research  with  grace    of  style  and    exposition, 
a    characteristic    more    common    among    Scandinavian 
scholars  than  among  our  own.     Of  Dr.    Furnivall  as  a 
friend  to  all  human  learning  and  as  one  who  by  his  love 
of  aquatic  sport  showed    that  he  had  something  of  the 
old  Viking  spirit.     Dr.  Furnivall,  in  responding  for  the 
visitors,  said   he   was  glad    that    the    Viking    spirit    still 
prevailed.     There  was  too  much    that  was  softening  in 
modern    English   life,   and   it   was  a  blessing  to  have  a 
club  that  stood  up  for  the  old  strong  spirit  which  was 
at  the  bottom  of  all  the  conquests  England  had  made. 
Miss  Panes  also  responded  to  the  toast  to  the  visitors. 
Professor  Alexander  Bugge  in  responding  said  :  Professor 
Mawer  has  honoured  me  by  mentioning  my  name  in  the 
toast,  I  feel  it  a  great  pleasure  to  be  present  among  so 
nfiany  fellow-Vikings,  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in   peaceful    raids    upon    the    glorious    past    of    British 
History.     During  the  several  years  of  my  membership  I 
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have  seen  the  work  of  the  Club  constantly  growing  and 
becoming  more  and  more  interesting  and  important. 
The  Saga-Book  contains  important  papers  on  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  British  Islands  where  Norsemen  have 
settled.  What  a  happy  enterprise  is  the  Old-Lore 
series ;  what  a  precious  store  of  old-lore  and  old 
memories.  Your  Orkney  Diplomatarium  is  a  most 
useful  work,  only  second  in  interest  to  the  contem- 
plated edition  of  Orkney  and  Shetland  Place-names, 
which,  I  hope,  will  soon  come  out  and  be  followed 
by  a  complete  collection  of  all  Scandinavian  Place-names 
in  the  British  Islands.  The  scholar  who  in  the  future 
writes  the  History  of  the  Scandinavian  Element  in 
English  History  will  have  to  consult  the  publications 
of  the  Viking  Club  for  his  chief  sources.  This  work 
(which  has  a  most  valuable  beginning  in  Professor 
Collingwood's  *'  Scandinavian  Britain ")  will,  I  hope, 
some  day  be  written  ;  it  would  show  how  greatly  the 
Norsemen  have  influenced  nearly  every  branch  of  English 
life,  an  influence  only  second  to  that  of  the  Normans  and 
French.  But  times  have  changed.  The  Vikings  of  the 
present  day  are  not  the  Norsemen,  but  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  have  laid  the  greater  part  of  the  world  under  their 
sway,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  from  the  South  Pole  up  to 
Norway.  Since  the  time  when  the  Orkneys,  Shetlands, 
and  Hebrides  formed  a  part  of  greater  Norwa}^  the 
Norwegians  have  always  been  looking  westward.  At 
first  they  came  as  rather  savage  and  beef-bone-throwing 
Vikings  and  buccaneers  ;  afterwards  they  learned  civilized 
manners  and  came  as  comparatively  peaceful  merchants, 
mostly  to  Boston,  King's  Lynn,  and  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
When  in  the  sixteenth  century  shipping  was  revived, 
Norwegian  ships  again  mostly  sailed  to  the  British 
Islands.  From  this  country  we  have  also  got  our  most 
precious  literary  impulses,  from  the  time  of  the  Eddie 
Poems,  down  to  Ludvig  Holberg  and  Henrik  Wergeland. 
Therefore,  when  we  Norwegians  come  to  England,  we 
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are  happy  in  this  great  city  to  meet  friends,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  share  our  interests  and  pursuits.  The 
Viking  Club  is  one  of  these  links,  and  not  the  least 
important  one,  between  my  country  and  England. 

During  the  evening  music  was  rendered  by  Froken 
Maja  Kjohler,  mezzo-soprano ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Peterkin, 
bass  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Popham,  pianist ;  Mr.  W.  R. 
Simmons  (composer)  and  Miss  Muriel  Davenport, 
accompanists. 

The  following  letters,  regretting  their  inability  to  be 
present  at  the  dinner,  were  received  from  : — Sir  Arthur 
Bignold,  Miss  Olive  Bray,  The  Marquess  of  Bute, 
Professor  W.  G.  Collingwood,  Dr.  F.  M.  Egan,  United 
States  Minister  to  Denmark,  Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson, 
The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ronaldshay,  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  Sir  Robert  Stout  (Chief  Justice  of  New  Zealand), 
Sir  G.  Scott  Robertson,  The  Lord  Salvesen,  The  Duchess 
of  Sutherland,  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal, 
Professor  Toller  and  others. 


MEETING,    NOVEMBER    12th,     1909. 
Professor    I.    Gollancz,    Litt.D.    (President),   in   the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  on  *'  Havelok  and  Olaf  Tryggvason," 
by  Professor  Alexander  Biigge,  Hon.  Life  Member,  printed 
on  pp.  257-295.  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  Mr.  W.  Barnes  Steveni, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Marchant  and  Mr.  James  Gray  took  part. 


MEETING,    DECEMBER    loth,     1909. 
W.    F.    KiRBY,    Esq.    (Vice-President),   in   the   Chair. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 
*  "  An    Orkney    Township    before    the    division    of  the 
Commonty,"  by  John   Firth,  which  will  be  printed  in  a 
future  number  of  the  Old-lore  Miscellany. 
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*'  Grotta  Songr  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Quern," 
and  "  Alleged  prevalence  of  Gavelkind  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,"  by  Alfred  W.  Johnston  (Vice-President), 
printed  on  pp.  296-307. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr. 
Moar,  Mr.  A.  F.  Major,  Mr.  James  Gray,  Miss  Keith 
Dowding,  took  part ;  to  which   Mr.  Johnston  replied. 

CORRECTION. 

The  Council  regret  that,  in  the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  vi., 
part  I.,  p.  9,  it  is  stated  that  the  Rolls  translation  of  the 
Orkney  Saga  was  published  in  1873,  whereas  the 
translation  of  the  Orkney  Saga  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Goudie 
and  Mr.  Jon  Hjaltalin,  edited  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson, 
was  published  in  1873,  and  it  was  not  until  1894  that 
the  Rolls  translation  was  published. 


ABSTRACT    OF    A    PAPER    ON 

ANTIQUITIES     DATING     FROM     THE 

DANISH    OCCUPATION    OF    YORK. 

G.    A.    AUDEN,    M.A.,    M.D..    F.S.A. 


HER  position  upon  the  Ouse  at  the  limit  of  tidal 
water  rendered  York  easy  of  access  to  the  Viking 
bands.  As  the  seat  of  a  kingdom  and  the 
centre  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  it  was  naturally  the 
centre  of  attack  on  account  of  the  booty  likely  to  be 
obtained  there.  At  the  threshold  of  history  we  find 
York  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok ;  as 
\V.  G.  Collingwood  shews,  this  legend  may  haye  been 
originated  in  order  to  giye  a  reason  for  the  conquest  ot 
Xorthumbria.  The  first  period  was  necessarily  a 
period  of  raids  and  conquest,  and  it  was  not  until  about 
900  A.D.  that  the  second  period,  that  of  colonisation, 
began,  and  not  until  this  time  can  we  expect  to  find 
eyidence  of  Scandinayian  thought  and  art  reflected  in 
the  antiquities  which  come  to  light,  lliese  are 
extraordinarily  few  in  consideration  of  the  lengthy  time 
during  which  a  large  part  of  England  was  under  Dane 
law.  The  eyidence  of  place-names  and  streets  is  still 
strong,  as  also  that  of  the  Scandinayian  type  of  much 
of  the  present  population  and  the  dialect  of  the  East 
Riding. 

Periodically,  during  digging  operations,  antiquities 
come  to  light,  notably  in  1884  and  1906,  in  the  region 
of  Coppergate  and  the  modern  Tower  Street,  and  the 
only  antiquity  which  can  be  dated  with  any  accuracy 
is  the  leaden  cross,  with  a  styca  impressed  upon  it  of 
.Osberht  (849  to  867),  the  King  of  Northumbria,  who 
was  driyen  out  by  the  Danes.  (Fig.  i).  Two  stycas, 
belonging  to  Eanred  (808  to  841)  and  Aethelred  II.  (841 
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to  850),  were  found  in  the  same  excavation.  The  three 
coins  can  be  identified  from  the  British  Museum 
Catalogue.' 

Next  in  importance  is  a  gilded  bronze  chape,  with 
open  zoomorphic  design,  assigned  by  Dr.  Sophus 
Miiller,  the  Director  of  the  National  Museum,   Copen- 


I'lG.  I.  — li:ai)i:\  cross  with  imi'ri-.ssiox  of  stvca 

OF   OSBI-.RIir. 

hagen,  to  period  900  to  950.  (Fig.  2).  This  is  very 
similar  to  one  figured  ,by  Rygh,  found  at  Rorvik  in 
Norway,'    or   by    Sophus    Miiller,    found    in    Jutland.^ 

1  See  Brit.  Numismatic  Journal,  Vol.  iv.,  p.  235. 

2  See  Norske  Oldsager,  Vol.  ii.,  fig.  516. 
^Muller.     Ordning  af  Danmarks  Oldsager,  fig.  581. 
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Associated  with  this  a  unique  and  interesting  box  of 
oak,  overlaid  with  perforated  strips  of  bone,  between 
the  two  a  layer  of  lustrous  material  to  shine  through 
the  holes  in  the  bone.     (Plate  i). 

A    peculiar   type   of    small     object    deserves    special 


l-IG.    2. — C:HA1*K   of    SWOKl)    SI  ll'.A  TI  I. 


attention.  These  apparently  belong  to  the  class  of 
amulets,  and  may  have  been  used  to  promote  success 
in  hunting  as  by  the  modern  Esquimaux.  They  are 
''all  pierced  for  suspension.  Thus,  a  carved  tine  of 
stag's  horn,  ornamented  with  characteristic  interlacing 
design,    is    terminated    by    a    very    spirited    head    like 
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that  of  the  sea-lion,  described  in  The  Reliquary, 
1904.  Another  now  in  Sheffield  Museum  has  two 
prominent  tusks  as  though  representing  a  wild  animal 
such  as  the  walrus.  Other  articles  which  may  have 
been  used  in  wearing  are  the  tips  of  deer  horn 
tines,  with  animal  heads  (possibly  deer)  in  relief. 
(See  Figs.  3  and  4).  Two  highly  interesting 
zoomorphic  amulets  of  jet,  and  tlierefore  manifestly  of 
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t'I«-    3  — DKKK-HOKN   TINE,    WITH   ANIMAL    HKAOS    IN    UKLIF.F. 
FRONT   ANI~)   S1I)1<:   VIKVV. 

Cleveland  origin,  have  been  found  in  Viking  graves  in 
Norway,  one  a  grotesque  somewhat  resembling  a  seal, 
and  the  other  apparently  representing  two  bears  inter- 
locked. 

Another  carved  bone  of  great  interest  is  the  finely 
carved  bone-pin  (Fig.  5),  three  inches  in  length. 
The  thicker  part  is  a  spirited  representation  of  a 
dragon,   with  open  jaws,  grasping  an   uncarved  block. 
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which  forms  the  head  of  the  pin.  The  ears  are  pointed 
and  deflected  backwards,  while  the  wings  He  along  the 
body,  extending  for  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  pin. 
Fwo  legs  spring  from  under  the  shoulders,  and  pass- 
ing forwards  end  in  two  feet  under  the  chin.  Dr. 
Miiller,  does  not  think,  however,  that  this  is  of  Norse 
workmanship.     If  this  is  so,  the  pin  is  a  "  wanderer," 


V\r.     4  — DKKR-HOKX     TINKS    Fl-.RFORATKD    FOR    SUSPENSION'  — 

ONK   CARVKI)    WITH    ANIMAL  IIKAI^S    IN    RKT.IKF, 

AND    AS    'IKRMINAI.S. 

for     it     was     found     associated     with     many     typical 
Scandinavian  objects. 

The  bone  comb  which  accompanies  it  in  the  plate  is 
not  Scandinavian  in  type,  and  the  exact  locality  in  York 
in  w^hich  it  was  found  is  not  known.  It  derives  special 
;  interest  from  the  fact  that  it  is  evidently  of  the  same 
pattern  as  one  described  by  Alcuin  as  having  been  pre- 
vSented  to  him  by  Riculf,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  made 
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of  ivory.  "  In  his  letter  of  thanks  Alcuin  encloses  a 
poetical  conundrum  :  a  beast  had  entered  his  doors 
having  two  heads  and  sixty  teeth,  and  yet  he  was  not 


FK;.    5.  —  I.       I'ART    ()!■      A     HONK     OF    UNCKRTAI X    USl".    CAKVKD 
Wrni    INTI'-.RLACIING    CX)kl). 

II.  BONE      COMB      WriH     CONVKNTION  ALISKI)     ZOOMORI'HIC 
ORNAMENTATION. 

III.  BONE    PIN    WITH    DRAGON    CARVING. 


alarmed,    but    pleased    at    its    appearance,    for    it    was 
-^..not  of  elephantine  size,    but   of   Eburnean  beauty." — 
Metcalfe,    The   Englishman    and   Scayidinavian   (p.    78 
note). 
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The  double  disc  brooch,  or  more  probably  buckle, 
illustrated  by  Fig.  6,  which  was  also  found  in  the 
Castlegate  excavations,  is  certainly  not  Northern  in 
origin,  and  is  unique  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  The 
two  discs  have  upon  them  a  full-face  lion's  head  in  high 
relief.  The  snout  and  muzzle  have  been  somewhat 
flattened  or  worn  by  use,  but  the  mane  can  be  more 
readily  recognised.  Whatever  the  precise  venu  of  this 
object,   the  whole  treatment  of  the    subject    betrays    a 


FIG.    6  — BKONZK    HKOOCH    FOUND    AMONGST    "DANISH"     KKMAINS 
IN    CLIFFORD    STRKF.T,    YORK. 

Mediterranean  influence,  and  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  same  subject  upon  several  coins  of  classical 
times.  The  material  is  bronze,  which  has  been  gilded. 
It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  stone  monuments  that 
the  characteristic  Scandinavian  art  reveals  itself.  The 
art  of  the  Northumbrian  monuments  may  be  divided 
into  two  periods:  i,  Anglian  (700  to  900),  strongly 
influenced  by  the  Scotic  school  of  Lindisfarne,  and  with 
a  vine  scroll  as  the  principal  decorative  motive,  such 
as    can    be    seen     in    the    consummate    beauty    of    the 
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Bevvcasile  and  Ruthwell  crosses  and  the  fragments  at 
Croft,  \'()rksliire ;  and  2,  X'iking,  with  the  zoomorphic 
ornamental  motive.  There  is  a  marked  difference  in 
the  character  of  the  interlaced  work,  the  earlier  shew- 
ing greater  artistic  feeling  and  greater  power  of  draw- 
ing and  command  of  tool  and  material ;  in  tiie  second 
the  interlacings  are  coarse  and  irregular,  with  frequent 
loose  ends  and  signs  of  want  of  finish,  but  characterised 
by  an  extraordinary  verve  and  vigour.  The  key  pat- 
terns and  spirals  of  pure  Celtic  work  are  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  in  Northumbrian  design.  Examples 
of  Scotic  (e.^.,  those  at  lona).  Viking  (S.  Alkmund's, 
Derby),  and  pure  Celtic  (iVevern,  Pembrokeshire) 
crosses,  were  shewn  upon  the  screen.  Some  of  these 
are  almost  co-eval  with  the  Norman  conquest  in  actual 
date.  The  closing  scene  is  to  be  found  in  the  iron- 
work upon  the  door  of  the  Norman  porch  of  Stilling- 
fleet  Church,'  five  miles  south  of  York.  Here  the 
stonework,  dated  circa  1135,  with  its  arch  of  five  orders, 
is  manifestly  the  work  of  Norman  stone-masons,  but 
the  cable  patterns  and  the  interlacing  iron-work  and 
the  dragonesque  termination  of  the  C  hinges  are  pro- 
bably the  work  of  native  smiths,  whose  Scandinavian 
feeling  and  artistic  inheritance  is  shewn  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  longship  w^ith  its  zoomorphic  prow 
and  stern  and  its  lateral  steer-board — a  last  protest  of 
the  dying  national  art  against  the  innovations  of  the 
conquering  Norman. 

A  short  account  of  the  remaining  objects  illustrated 
will  suffice.  The  axe  head,  figured  on  plate  i,  is  of 
iron,  and  weighs  2lbs.  6oz.  It  has  a  broadened 
crescentic  edge,  a  shape  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
axes  of  this  period.  It  is  extraordinarily  well  pre- 
served, a  fact  largely  due  to  the  peaty  and  oily  nature 
of  the  earth  in  which  it  had  lain,  which  had  imparted 
'to  the  surface  a  peculiar  colour,  at  first  thought  to  be 
due  to  a  coating  of  silver.  On  chemical  analysis,  how- 
1  See  Reliquary,  April,  1907,  and  Saga-Book,  Vol.  v.,  pt.  2,  p.  247. 
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ever,  this  was  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  The  iron  horse's 
bit,  on  the  same  plate,  has  suffered  much  from  oxida- 
tion, but  still  shows  traces  of  a  linear  ornamentation. 
The  small  bronze,  two-pronged  fork,  may  have  been 
used  as  a  gaff  for  fishing  purposes.  The  circular  disc, 
with  central  circular  ornamentation,  is  doubtless  a 
piece  for  playing  the  game  of  Nine  ]\Ien's  ^Morris  or  a 
species  of  draughts  (compare  the  play-board  found  in 
the  Gokstad  ship.  Nicolaysen  :  Langskibet  fra 
Gokstad,  Kristiania,  1882).  The  use  of  the  small 
wooden  spatula,  figured  on  the  same  plate,  is  unknown, 
and  the  other  objects  represented  on  this  plate  are 
portions  of  the  bone  strips  from  the  box  mentioned 
above.  The  metal  object  on  plate  2,  which  is  socketed 
for  a  handle,  has  its  end  recurved  to  form  a  short  hook, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  lifting  a  cooking  pot  from 
the  fire. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  any  further  excavations  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  discoveries  will  be  watched 
with  care  as  being  likely  to  reveal  further  evidence  of 
the  Danish  occupation  of  York. 
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TRACES     OF     THE     CUSTOM     OF 

'' SUTTEE"     IN      NORWAY     DURING 

THE     VIKING     AGE. 

By  Dr.  Haakon  Schetelig. 


THE  question  raised  by  the  title  of  this  paper  is  not 
new  in  the  antiquarian  Hterature  of  Scandinavia. 
It  has  been  touched  upon  by  literary  and 
historical  investigators  who  have  tried  its  solution 
by  the  help  of  written  sources,  and  sometimes  it  has 
been  mentioned  also  in  w^orks  of  a  strictly  archaeological 
character.  But  the  question — as  far  I  know — has 
not  yet  been  treated  specially.  The  existence  of  the 
custom  of  "  Suttee  "  in  the  northern  countries  has  not 
yet  been  established  by  evident  proofs,  neither  has  the 
location  or  the  chronological  restriction  of  this  custom 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  studies  in  Scandinavia. 
A  question  of  this  kind,  bearing  chiefly  upon  the 
social  and  religious  conditions  of  Norway  in  the  Viking 
Age,  might  perhaps  seem  to  pass  the  possibilities  of 
archaeological  research.  But  to  everyone  continuously 
working  with  extensive  archaeological  material  it  is  well 
known  that  the  study  of  the  graves  naturally  leads  to 
conclusions  of  this  kind,  and  that  the  different  condi- 
tions of  society  as  well  as  religious  ideas  influenced  the 
funeral  rites  and  the  arrangement  of  the  grave  during 
prehistoric  periods. 

Much  has  been  done  already  to  ascertain  the  social 
conditions  through  the  finds,  and  in  many  respects  the 
results  of  these  researches  have  completely  changed  our 
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views  on  the  character  of  the  Pagan  times.  As  an 
example  may  be  mentioned  the  conclusion  that  the 
woman,  already  during  the  Bronze  Age,  had  a  rela- 
tively independent  position,  and  was  regarded  as  equal 
with  her  husband.  The  richness  displayed  in  the 
grave-goods  may  inform  us  about  the  more  or  less 
aristocratic  character  of  society  at  different  periods,  as 
has  been  traced  so  excellently  by  Dr.  Sophus  MiJller 
and  Mr.  E.  Vedel.  Sometimes  two  graves  have  been 
found,  one  beside  the  other,  including,  the  one  the 
remains  of  a  man,  and  the  other  those  of  a  woman,  a 
fact  which  has,  specially  by  Professor  O.  Montelius, 
been  pointed  out  as  an  evident  proof  of  the  existence  of 
regular  marriages  as  early  as  the  Bronze  Age  of 
Scandinavia.  ]\Iy  intention  in  this  paper  is  some- 
what in  the  same  direction,  to  give  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  marriage  and  the  social  condition  of  woman 
in  earlier  times  in  Norway. 

The  necessary  condition  of  research  of  this  kind  is 
that  the  graves  of  the  period  in  question  should  be  of  a 
quite  distinctive  character;  when  at  a  certain  time  the 
graves  as  a  rule  contain  the  remains  of  one  person  only, 
we  are  forced  to  search  for  a  special  explanation  of  the 
cases  where  two  or  more  individuals  have  been  buried 
in  one  grave.  If  the  graves  were  generally  intended 
for  several  and  successive  interments — as  w^as  the  case 
during  the  later  Stone  Age  of  Denmark  and  Sweden — 
we  are  not  able  to  draw  special  conclusions  regarding 
the  relations  which  the  different  persons  in  the  grave 
bear  to  each  other.  Many  of  the  Megalithic  graves  of 
Southern  Scandinavia  contain  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  persons.  But  already  during  the  Stone  Age 
the  single  graves  appear,  especially  numerous  in  Jut- 
land, and  from  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age  and 
downwards  the  single  graves  are  the  ruling  custom. 
'During  the  Bronze  Age  this  principle  is  kept  even  more 
strictly  than  in  later  times.  Examples  are  not  wanting 
of  two  Bronze  Age  graves  covered  by  a  common  mound 
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and  arranged  beside  each  other  in  a  way  indicating  a 
close  relation  between  the  two  persons  buried,'  but 
among  the  graves  of  this  period  I  have  not  met  with- 
one  case  of  two  persons  buried  in  one  grave. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Bronze  Age  and  the 
early  part  of  the  Iron  Age  the  custom  of  cremation  was 
the  rule  throughout  Scandinavia  nearly  without  excep- 
tion, and  regarding  these  periods  the  human  remains 
found  in  the  graves  give  thus  no  evidence  as  to  the 
number  and  sex  of  the  persons  buried.  At  the  same 
time  these  graves  are  very  poor  in  antiquities  which 
might  decide  the  question.  Among  the  instances  where 
it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  conclusion,  I  have  found  no 
evident  example  of  one  grave  containing  the  remains  of 
a  man  and  a  woman.  In  one  instance  Dr.  Undset  tried 
a  conclusion  of  this  kind.  In  examining  a  number  of 
graves  in  the  district  of  Trondhjem,  he  found  one  of 
them  containing  such  a  quantity  of  cremated  bones  that 
he  could  only  explain  it  as  the  remains  of  more  than  one 
individual.^  But  then  it  had  not  yet  been  discovered 
that  in  such  graves  the  bones  of  animals  sacrificed  on 
the  pyre  are  sometimes  mingled  with  the  human 
remains.  The  grave  in  question  contained  no 
antiquities. 

It  is  not  before  the  time  which  we  are  used  to  call  the 
Roman  period  of  Norway,  that  we  find  in  this  country 
the  earliest  instances  of  a  man  and  a  woman  buried  in 
the  same  grave.  In  this  time  of  strong  and  constant 
influences  from  a  superior  civilisation  the  funeral  rites 
of  Scandinavia  were  greatly  changed.  The  custom  of 
inhumation    began    to  appear,    and    the    graves,    after 

liif.  Rygh  :  "En  gravplads  fra  Broncealderen,  Det  Kgl.  Norske 
Videnskabernes  Selskabs  Skrifter,"  1906,  No.  i.    Trondhjem,  1906,  p.  26. 

V.  Boye :  "Fund  av  Egekister  fra  Bronzealderen  i  Danniark,"  Kj0ben- 
havn,  1896. 

2Ingvald  Undset:  "  Indberetning  om  antikvariske  undirs0gelser  i 
1872,  Aarsberetning  fra  Foreningen  til  norske  Fortidsmindismerkers 
Bevaring,"  1872,  p.  19.  Compare:  A.  Hackman  :  Die  altere  Eisenzeit 
in  Finland,  I.  p.  117  ss.  (Helsingfors,  1905). 
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cremation,  were  also  more  richly  furnished  with  ci^rave- 
goods. 

The  earHest  known  example  of  a  double  interment 
ought  to  be  specially  recorded,  as  being  in  several 
respects  of  a  prominent  interest.  The  grave  was  found 
in  a  large  mound  in  Ringerike^ ;  the  grave  itself  was 
solidly  built  of  timber  and  contained  an  unusual  lot  of 
antiquities,  some  of  which — as  sword,  spears,  and  shield 
— certainly  indicate  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  grave, 
while  a  number  of  ornaments,  among  others  nearly 
1,000  beads,  have  evidently  belonged  to  a  woman.  The 
two  persons  had  been  placed  in  the  grave,  the  heads 
towards  the  south,  and  the  woman  at  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  man.  The  grave  dates  from  the  latter  part  of 
the  Roman  Period,  and  might  be  assigned  to  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  the  chronological  system 
established  by  Professor  O.  Montelius. 

By  the  character  of  the  antiquities  this  grave  belongs 
to  a  group  of  peculiar  interments,  all  nearly 
contemporary  and  marked  by  very  rich  grave-goods, 
which  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  Scandinavian 
Peninsula,  and  in  greater  number  in  Zealand  and  others 
of  the  Danish  Islands.  The  eminent  Swedish 
archceologist.  Dr.  Salin,  has  been  able  to  refer  the 
origin  of  these  graves  to  an  influence  from  the  South- 
East,  from  the  Teutonic  tribes  which  then  inhabited 
the  countries  between  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.^ 
There  are  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  this  influence 
was  brought  about  through  a  scattered  immigration  of 
tribes  and  families  of  Teutonic  race.  In  all  cases,  these 
graves  mark  the  highest  degree  of-  Roman  influence 
upon  Scandinavia,  and  it  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
meet  with  the  double  grave  in  Ringerike  in  this  connec- 

1  Detailed  description  by  Professor  R.  Keyser  in  "  Annaler  for  nordisk 
Oldkyndighet  og  Historie,"  1836-1837,  p.  151,  tab.  IV. 

2B.  Salin  :  "Fynd  fran  Finjasjons  strand  i  Skane.  Kgl.  Vitterhets  och 
Historie-Akademiens  Munadsblad,"  1894,  i^r.  265-276. 
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tion/  It  is  not  quite  a  unique  appearance  at  this  time, 
as  the  custom  of  "  Suttee  "  was  not  unknown  among 
the  Southern  Teutonic  tribes ;  it  is  recorded  about  the 
EruH  that  they  used  to  burn  the  widow  on  the  man's 
pyre,^  and  these  people  had  many  connections  with  the 
Northern  countries.^  From  the  same  time  are  known  a 
number  of  instances  where  two  men  have  been  buried 
together  in  one  grave." 

The  following  time,  the  earlier  part  of  the  Migra- 
tion Period,  comprising  the  5th  and  6th  centuries, 
according  to  Professor  O.  Montelius,  has  left  a  great 
number  of  richly  furnished  interments  in  Norway. 
Some  of  these  stately  stone  coffins  were  found  to  include 
the  remains  of  two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  and 
in  some  cases  it  seems  probable  that  the  two  were  buried 

lOf  an  earlier  date  than  this  find  is  a  grave  in  Ringsaker  (in  the 
Kristiania  Museum,  nr.  17502-17511,  Aarsberetning  fra  Foreningen  til 
Norske  Fortidsmindismerkers  Bevaring  1893,  p.  log)  which  is  said  to 
have  contained  objects  characterising  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  but  the 
report  of  this  find  is  not  reliable.  Of  the  same  date  as  the  grave  in 
Ringerike  is  a  find  from  Sogn  (The  Kristiania  Museum  nr.  6101-6106, 
Aarsberetning  etc.  1872,  p.  84,  O.  Rygh  :  Norske  Oldsager,  fig.  302  and 
text)  ;  it  was  covered  by  a  mound  and  laid  between  two  raised  slabs. 
Nothing  is  known  about  human  remains  in  the  grave,  but  the  antiquities, 
being  a  gold  finger  ring,  two  silver  bracelets,  a  sword,  a  spear-head,  an 
axe  and  a  knife,  bear  evident  proofs  of  a  double  interment.  The 
antiquities  show  traces  of  having  been  exposed  to  fire  and  thus  indicate 
that  this  was  a  burial  after  cremation.  Reliable  details  regarding  the 
arrangement  are  wanting. 

2 Dr.  Sophus  Miiller  :  "  Vor  Oldtid,  Kj0benhavn,"  1897,  p.  375. 

3  Alexander  Bugge :  Vikingerne,  Vol.  II.,  Kristiania,  1906,  p.  27. 

^  Some  Swedish  examples  of  this  remarkable  custom  are  recorded  by 
Dr.  Knut  Stjerna  in  Antikvarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  vol.  i8,  fasc.  4. 
In  Norway  a  similar  grave  is  known  from  Toten  (The  Kristiania  Museum, 
nr.  17765-17795,  Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1894,  p.  124),  and  perhaps  one 
from  Valders  (The  Kristiania  Museum,  nr.  7714,  Aarsberetning,  etc., 
1876,  p.  68).  They  indicate  the  remote  origin  of  the  institution  of 
foster-brothers,  so  well  known  from  the  Sagas.  Similar  graves  of  the 
Viking  Age  are  perhaps  not  unknown  ;  see  a  report  by  Mr.  Lorange, 
Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1868,  p.  51,  Ibid.  1878,  p.  269  ;  there  is  given  a  good 
report  of  two  men's  graves  of  the  Viking  Age,  laid  beside  each  other 
and  completely  analogous  as  to  the  equipment ;  the  locality  is  in  Lardal, 
county  of  Larvik. 
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at  the  same  time.  Two  such  graves  of  Western  Nor- 
way have  been  explored  by  experts,  and  showed  a 
striking  Hkeness  and  regularity  of  the  arrangement, 
which  might  be  taken  as  a  hint  that  such  double 
interments  were  at  that  time  not  so  rare  as  we  might 
suppose/  In  both,  the  two  bodies  had  been  placed 
alongside  of  each  other,  the  heads  towards  the  North, 
and  the  woman  at  the  man's  left  hand  side.  In  other 
cases  more  irregular  and  complicated  features  of  the 
grave  have  been  noticed,  probably  to  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  of  two  or  more  successive  burials  in  the 
same  grave.'  In  other  cases  we  may  conclude  that  both 
a  man  and  a  woman  were  buried  in  the  grave,  from  the 
character  of  the  antiquities  only,  as  we  possess  here  no 
reliable  report  about  the  arrangements  of  the  burial  or 
the  situation  of  the  objects  found. ^ 

But  compared  with  the  total  number  of  graves  of  this 
period  known  in  Norway,  such  cases  are  very  rare, 
and  the  instances  where  the  two  persons  probably  have 
been  buried  at  the  same  time  are  so  few  that  they  might 

1  The  one  in  Lyngdal,  district  Lister,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  Lorange, 
the  other  in  the  island  of  Fjelberg,  by  Mr.  J.  Ross;  see  Aarsberetning, 
etc.,  1886,  p.  67,  and  ibid,  1881,  p.  87  and  42. 

2  In  a  grave  in  Bjelland,  district  Mandal,  discovered  in  1821,  the 
female  skeleton  was  found  situated  at  the  man's  feet.  Dr.  J.  Undset  : 
"Norske  Oldsager  i  fremmede  Museer,"  p.  12. — Last  summer  I  opened  a 
grave  in  Voss,  where  the  remains  of  three  persons  were  found  superposed 
in  one  stone  coffin,  two  women  and  a  man;  here  the  case  was  evidently 
one  of  three  successive  interments.  Two  cases  of  double  interments, 
dating  from  the  Migration  Period,  are  known  in  Bornholm,  (Melsted  2 
&  3)  E.  Vedel :  Bornholms  Oldtidsminder  og  Oldsager,  Kj0benhavn  1886, 
pp.  171,  172.  A  curious  case  is  described  by  Mr.  Tor  Helliesen  ;  a  very 
long  coffin,  in  Hdle,  Ryfylke,  was,  by  a  slab  placed  across  the  middle, 
divided  into  two  separate  parts  ;  in  the  Western  part  a  woman  was 
buried,  while  a  man  rested  in  the  Eastern  half.  Stavanger  Museums 
Aarshefte,  1902,  p.  91. 

3  As  examples  of  this  kind  I  may  refer  to  ;  The  Kristiania  Museum  nr. 
7399-7412,    from    Sandeherred,    Aarsberetning,    etc.    1875,     PP-    77-7^' 

'Kristiania  Museum  nr.  1763S-17642,  from  Valders,  Aarsberetning,  etc. 
1894,  P-  lo?'  Stavanger  Museum  nr.  2067-2082,  from  Jaderen, 
Aarsberetning,   etc.    1898,    p.    129. 
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be  explained  by  supposing  an  accidental  coincidence  of 
the  death  of  wife  and  husband. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  a  runic  inscription 
of  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century  gives  the  names  of 
a  woman  and  a  man,  Fino  and  Saligastir,  and  nothing 
more.  It  is,  as  a  commemoration  monument,  a  good 
analogue  to  the  graves  just  recorded.^ 

The  number  of  graves  of  the  Viking  Age  discovered 
in  Norway  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  earlier 
period,'  certainly  not  because  the  population  had 
increased  in  a  corresponding  degree  during  these  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  but  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a 
change  in  the  ruling  customs  respecting  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  grave.  Even  among  the  common  people 
a  completeness  of  the  grave-goods  was  now  required 
surpassing  what  had  before  been  the  custom  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  In  this  respect  the  use 
of  inhumation  or  cremation  made  no  difference,  and 
both  kinds  of  graves  are  equally  rich  in  antiquities." 

The  character  of  the  antiquities  found  in  every  grave 
affords  excellent  means  of  identifying  the  sex  of  the 
persons  buried,  as  in  our  country  the  skeletons  have 
nearly  always  completely  disappeared.  The  graves 
containing  arms,  tools,  etc.,  are  men's  graves,  as 
certainly  as  brooches,  whorls,  flax-combs,  and  weavers' 
reeds  indicate  the  graves  of  women.  A  small  group  of 
objects  is  common  to  both  sexes,  specially  the  scissors, 
the  knife,  the  sickle,  and  the  horse's  bit.     The  majority 

1  George  Stephens,  F.S.A.  :  "The  Old-Northern  Runic  Monuments  of 
Scandinavia  and  England,"  Vol.  I.,  p.  176.  For  the  reference  to  this 
inscription  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Magnus   Olsen,  Kristiania. 

2  Complete  and  excellent  statistics  of  all  the  finds  of  prehistoric 
antiquities  known  in  Norway  up  to  1908  are  found  in  a  recent  work  by- 
Professor  Amund  Helland :  "  Oldfundene  og  Norges  folkemsengde  i 
forhistoriske  tider."  Kristiania,  1908. 

3  On  another  occasion  I  have  reviewed  the  contemporary  spreading  of 
these  two  customs  in  Norway  in  the  Viking  Age.  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV., 
part  II.,  pp.  336-338,  where  reference  is  also  given  to  the  special 
research  by  Dr.  O.  Almgren. 
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of  Norwegian  graves  of  the  \^iking  Age  are  in  this 
respect  surprisingly  distinct.  Evidently  it  has  been  the 
ruling  custom  to  bury  each  individual  in  a  separate 
grave.  The  exceptions  are,  relatively,  not  very 
numerous,  though  enough  so  as  to  require  a  special 
treatment. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  finds  preserved  in  the 
museums  and  the  reports  concerning  them  must  be 
examined  with  extreme  care.  The  greater  part  of  the 
graves  have  been  discovered  by  accidental  diggings, 
and  w^ere  not  the  subject  of  scientific  examination  on  the 
spot.  It  is  of  no  use  if  we  are  told  that  all  the 
antiquities  have  come  from  one  mound,  as  within  the 
mound  several  separate  graves  may  be  met  with,  often 
graves  of  very  different  ages,  and  consequently 
bearing  no  relation  to  each  other  w-hatever.  Instances 
h^ve  been  noticed  of  an  earlier  grave  disturbed  by  the 
arrangement  of  a  later  one.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  likely  that  in  some  cases  a  number  of 
contemporary  graves  in  one  mound  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  family  burving-place.' 

But  different  difficulties  appear  even  in  the  cases 
where  two  individuals  have  certainly  been  buried  in  one 
grave.  To  trace  the  custom  of  "Suttee,"  evidence 
must  be  given  that  the  two  persons  in  the  grave  are 
really  husband  and  wife,  that  is  that  they  are  of  the 
same  social  rank.  If  the  grave-goods  of  both  are  not 
in  the  same  proportion  the  case  is  probably  that  a 
servant  has  been  killed  to  follow  his  master  to  the 
grave.'^  Consequently,  we  have  to  search  for  the  graves 
where  the  equipment    of    man    and   w'oman    is   equally 

1  Typical  in  this  way  was  a  mound  in  Nordfjord,  which  I  have 
described  in  "  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,"  1905,  nr.  7.  Compare  Dr.  O. 
Almgren  :  "  Vikingatidens  grafskick,"  in  "  Nordiska  Studier  tillagnade." 
Adolf  Noreen.     Stockholm,  1904,  p.  323,  foot-note  2. 

2  Two  very  interesting  examples  are  described  by  Mr.  Vedel :  '*Born- 
'  holms  Oldtidsminder  og  Oldsager,"  p.   57.     A  man  and  a  woman  were 

provided  with  horse  and  servant  respectively.  The  servant  was  easily 
recognised  by  the  total  absence  of  grave-goods. 
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complete.  A  number  of  such  graves  have  been 
discovered  in  scientific  researches,  and  others  are  known 
by  reports  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  rehable. 

In  his  famous  researches  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old 
Swedish  town  Birca,  Dr.  Hjalmar  Stolpe  discovered  in 
some  cases  the  remains  of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  one 
coffin;^  and  Mr.  E.  Vedel,  the  eminent  explorer  of 
ancient  Bornholm,  has  given  particulars  of  a  grave 
containing  two  human  skeletons,  one  of  which  was 
found  with  the  arm  outstretched  under  the  neck  of  the 
other  f  in  this  case,  however,  neither  the  skeletons  nor 
the  antiquities  admitted  a  conclusion  as  to  the  sex  of 
the  two  persons.  But  at  least,  we  may  conclude  safely 
that  they  were  buried  at  the  same  time ;  in  most  of  the 
graves,  after  inhumation,  we  are  not  able  to  decide 
whether  it  has  been  so,  and  sometimes  we  find  evident 
traces  of  an  interval  between  the  two  interments. 

So  it  was  in  a  grave  which  I  examined  some  years 
ago  f  the  somewhat  irregular  grave,  covered  by 
a  mound,  was  cut  down  in  the  underlying  compact 
gravel-bank.  No  bones  were  left,  as  is  the  rule  in  the 
case  of  bodies  inhumed  in  Norwegian  graves,  the 
climate  and  the  soil  being  here  especially  unfavourable 
for  the  preservation  of  bodies  interred  without  being 
cremated ;  but  I  discovered  considerable  remains  of  a 
wooden  chamber,  constructed  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
house  with  a  ridged  roof,  and  inside  the  chamber  a 
number  of  antiquities  indicating  a  man's  burial,  a 
sword,  a  shield-boss,  arrow-heads,  etc.  Outside  the 
chamber,  and  close  to  the  Northern  side  of  the  grave, 
were  found  a  weaver's  reed,  a  pair  of  flax-combs,  a 
bronze  brooch,  a  glass  bead,  etc.,  which  all  prove  that 
a  woman  was  interred  here.  As  she  must  have  been 
buried  here  within  a  very  narrow  space  and  in  a  some- 

1  Almgren  :  loc.  cit.  p.  323,  foot-note  2. 

^E.  Vedel:  "  Efterskrift  til  Bornholms  Oldtidsminder  og  Oldsager," 
Kj0benhavn   1897,   p.    142.     The   grave   "  Kobbe   Aa "    nr.    31. 

8 See  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1905,  nr.  7.  p.  22, 
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what  irre<^ular  manner,  and  as  iisuallv  no  difference  is 
found  as  to  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  burials  of  men 
and  of  women  in  the  \^ikin^  Age,  the  arrangement  of 
this  grave  requires  a  special  explanation.  It  must  be 
supposed  that  the  man's  grave  has,  after  some  time, 
been  opened  to  give  room  for  his  wife. 

It  is  consequently  safer  to  begin  the  research  by 
taking  into  consideration  the  graves  after  cremation. 
Commonly  the  cremation  graves  of  the  Viking  Age  are 
arranged  as  a  layer  spread  out  over  the  bottom  of  the 
mound,  and  consisting  of  the  burnt  material  which 
remained  from  the  fire,  mainly  of  charcoal,  often  mixed 
with  burnt  stones  from  the  ground  under  the  pyre. 
It  contains,  in  addition,  the  grave-goods,  as  well  as  a 
portion  of  the  cremated  bones.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
grave  is  not  without  a  central  point,  as  in  most  cases 
the  cremated  bones  are  collected  in  a  hollow  in  the 
middle  of  the  burnt  layer,  sometimes  gathered  in  a 
stone  vessel  or  covered  with  an  inverted  caldron,  but 
very  often  without  any  urn.  Almost  invariably  the 
bigger  and  more  important  things  among  the  grave- 
goods  are  assembled  in  a  compact  group  above  and 
about  the  hollow  where  the  bones  are  deposited.^  Not 
rarely  the  grave  is  covered  with  a  heap  of  stones.  If  in 
such  cases  a  number  of  antiquities  characteristic  of  a 
man  and  of  a  woman  are  found  together  covering  one 
heap  of  cremated  bones,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  two 
persons  have  been  burnt  on  one  pyre,  and  also  that 
their  ashes  are  mingled  in  one  heap. 

Dr.  Almgren  has  mentioned  the  discovery  of  such  a 
grave  in  the  district  of  Dalarne,'  and  not  a  few  are 
known  in  Norway.  The  most  characteristic  example 
is  perhaps  one  which  I  discovered  in  1903  at  Arne,  a 
little  north  of  Bergen."  In  this  grave  the  cremated 
bones,    mingled    with    charcoal    from    the    pyre,    were 

1  See  the  fuller  description  in  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.,  Part  II,,  pp.  338-340. 

'■'Almgren,  loc.  cit.,  p.  323. 

3*'Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,"  1903,  nr.  14,  pp.  11-16 
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assembled  within  a  space  of  one  metre  and  covered  by 
a  layer  of  birch  bark ;  a  few  antiquities  were  found 
among  the  bones,  viz.,  a  few  beads,  a  knife,  a  horse's 
bit,  a  buckle,  and  a  small  bronze  brooch.  Collected  in 
a  compact  heap  upon  the  birch  bark  were  found  :  two 
swords,  intentionally  damaged,  and  the  one  with  the 
blade  broken,  two  axes,  three  sickles,  two  knives,  a 
hammer-head,  a  chisel,  a  pair  of  scissors,  tweezers,  a 
needle-case,  the  mountings  and  lock  of  a  chest,  two 
keys,  three  bronze  brooches,  a  bronze  pin,  some  beads, 
etc.  All  the  antiquities  were  mixed  together  with  no 
traces  of  distinction  betw^een  the  man's  and  the  woman's 
grave-goods,  and  the  equipment  of  both  is  equally 
ample. 

Professor  O.  Rygh  has  described  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  a  grave  in  Hedemarken  in  Eastern  Norway.^ 
In  a  mound  opened  by  an  accidental  digging,  a  number 
of  antiquities  were  found  assembled  under  a  heap  of 
big  stones ;  they  were  :  a  sword,  an  arrow-head,  an 
axe,  a  chisel,  etc.,  and  a  weaver's  reed  and  three  bronze 
brooches.  To  his  description  of  the  find  Professor 
Rygh  adds  the  remark  that  the  character  of  the 
antiquities  gives  evidence  that  two  persons  of  different 
sex  have  been  buried  in  this  grave.  Exactly  of  the 
same  type  is  another  find  from  Hedemarken,^  and 
others  might  be  cited.     (See  Appendix  I.). 

Two  graves,  which  have  been  examined  by  experts, 
must  also  be  counted  here,  though  the  arrangement  is 
somewhat  different.  In  a  mound  in  Hedemarken, "* 
opened  by  Mr.  N.  Nicolaysen  in  1879,  the  burnt  layer 
contained  two  stone  vessels  possibly  used  as  urns, 
though  the  cremated  bones  were  also  found  mingled 
with  the  charcoal  forming  the  layer,  and  besides  a 
very  complete  set  of  arms  and  of  a  smith's  tools,  game- 
counters,  a  horse's  bit,  stirrups  and  spurs,  and  as  the 

iRristiania  Museum  nr.  18586,  Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1896,  p.  87. 
^Kristiania  Museum  nr.  20314,  Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1903,  p.  273. 
sRristiania  Museum  nr.  9528,  Aarsberetning,  etc.  1879,  p.  107. 
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woman's  ornaments  two  bronze  pendants,  some  glass 
beads,  etc.  It  makes,  however,  the  case  dubious  that  all 
implements  for  women's  work  are  missing.  In  1873 
Mr.  B.  E.  Bendixen  discovered  in  Romsdalen^  a  grave 
containing  a  great  number  of  antiquities,  partly 
indicating  a  man's  grave,  as  spear-head,  axe,  scythe, 
some  tools,  etc.,  and  partly  that  of  a  woman,  as  a  pair 
of  flax-combs  and  a  bronze  brooch ;  part  of  the  grave- 
goods  cannot  be  decided,  so  the  sickles,  a  buckle,  a  key, 
etc.  All  the  antiquities,  as  w^ell  as  the  cremated  bones, 
were  found  spread  out  over  the  burnt  layer  which 
covered  the  bottom  of  the  mound.  As  the  upper  parts 
of  the  mound  had  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  a 
landslip,  Mr.  Bendixen  did  not  dare  to  declare  all  the 
antiquities  as  belonging  to  one  grave,  but  his  report 
seems  to  leave  little  doubt  that  his  discovery  was  in  fact 
a  case  of  a  man  and  a  woman  cremated  together.  Mr. 
Bendixen  has  kindly  informed  me  that  he  is  personally 
of  that  opinion. 

In  Appendix  I.  I  have  given  a  list  of  the  Norwegian 
graves  of  cremation  of  the  Viking  Age,  where  the 
description  of  the  antiquities  seems  to  indicate  a  double 
burial  of  the  kind  in  question. 

In  the  transition  to  the  other  group,  the  graves  of 
inhumation,  we  ought  to  consider  two  remarkable 
graves  in  Hardanger,  which  have  been  described  by 
Professor  Gustafson.^  In  a  rather  large  mound,  built 
of  earth  and  stones,  two  graves  were  discovered  at  a 
distance  of  four  metres  from  each  other ;  of  these  graves, 
one  was  of  cremation,  and  contained  two  one-edged 
swords,  an  axe,  two  arrow-heads,  three  knives,  a  tool, 
a  sickle,  a  weaver's  reed,  a  pair  of  scissors,  some 
implements  of  unknown  use,  etc.  No  doubt  a  man  and 
a  woman  have  here  been  buried  on  the  same  occasion. 
The  other  grave  was  one  of  inhumation,  built  as  a  stone 
'coffin,     and    contained    two    one-edged    swords,     two 

^Kristiania  Museum  nr.  6570,  Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1873,  p.  75. 
'  Bergens  Museum  nr.  4719.     Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1890,  p.  126. 
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bosses  of  shields,  two  arrow-heads,  two  weaver's 
reeds,  a  sickle,  a  pan,  a  caldron,  etc. ;  also  a  bronze 
brooch  and  a  whorl,  belonging  in  all  probability  to  this 
grave,  as  they  show  no  traces  of  having  been  exposed 
to  the  fire.  Both  graves  must  be  assigned  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Viking  Age,  and  they  are,  from  our 
point  of  view,  absolutely  contemporary.  In  all 
probability  both  graves  include  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  family.  As  the  grave  of  cremation  gives  clear 
evidence  of  the  contemporary  burial  of  the  man  and  the 
woman,  it  seems  not  too  daring  to  conclude  that  the 
same  custom  has  prevailed  also  regarding  the  other, 
though  plain  proofs  are  here  missing. 

These  considerations  allow  a  more  general  con- 
clusion. As  a  number  of  graves  of  cremation  fairly 
prove  that  husband  and  wife  have  been  buried  in  one 
grave  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  this  should  never  have  been  the  case 
regarding  the  graves  of  inhumation  found  to  contain 
the  remains  of  a  man  and  a  woman.  Such  graves  are 
in  fact  not  very  rare,  as  is  seen  in  the  list  of  Appendix 
II.,  though  few  of  them  have  been  examined  by 
scientific  excavation.  As  an  example  may  be 
mentioned  a  find  from  .Voss,  also  described  by 
Professor  Gustafson.^  The  grave  contained,  as  a 
man's  grave-goods,  a  sword,  a  spear-head,  an  axe,  a 
shield's  boss,  a  drinking  horn,  and  as  belonging  to  a 
woman,  two  bronze  brooches,  95  glass  beads,  a  pair  of 
flax-combs,  a  whorl,  and  the  weights  belonging  to  a 
loom ;  some  of  the  antiquities  cannot  be  decided.  In  a 
grave  in  Gudbrandsdalen""  the  skeletons  of  two 
grown-up  persons  were  found  provided  with  six  bronze 
brooches,  a  bronze  key,  seven  beads,  partly  of  glass, 
partly  of  amber,  a  sword,  a  spear-head,  a  shield's  boss, 
a  sickle,  a  knife,  and  a  bronze  buckle.  As  clearly  as 
possible  the  antiquities  indicate  the  different  sex  of  the 

^  Bergens  Museums  Aarbog,  1892,  nr.  7.,  p.  10. 

•  Kristiania  Museum  4384,  Aarsberetning,  etc.;  1868,  p.  125 
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two  persons,  and  here,  as  in  the  case  described  next 
above,  the  equipment  of  both  is  equally  complete.  Of 
a  different  character  was  a  f^rave  found  in  the  island  of 
Troms0,^  containing  two  skeletons,  the  one  provided 
with  a  weaver's  reed  and  two  brooches,  the  other  with 
an  axe  only.  In  this  case  the  equipment  of  both  is  of 
equal  poverty. 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  a  find  of  prominent  interest, 
a  grave  of  inhumation  arranged  in  a  large  boat,  which 
was  recently  discovered  in  Namdalen,  about  25 
kilometres  east  of  the  tow^n  Namsos.  It  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Th.  Petersen,  from  whose  excellent  description 
of  it  I  extract  the  follow-ing  facts. ^  The  grave  con- 
tained a  number  of  objects  exclusively  belonging  to  the 
equipment  of  a  man  and  others  to  that  of  a  w^oman. 
Two  persons  had  thus  evidently  been  buried  in  the 
boat,  a  man  and  a  woman  ;  from  the  rich  grave-goods  of 
the  latter  it  may  be  concluded  that  she  was  the  man's 
wife  and  not  a  woman  of  inferior  rank,  a  servant  or  a 
slave.  ]\Ir.  Petersen  has  in  this  case  found  no  proof  so 
as  to  decide  the  question  w^hether  the  two  were  buried 
contemporarily,  though  he  thinks  it  not  improbable. 
From  my  knowledge  of  the  whole  material  I  think  it 
rather  likely  that  in  such  cases  the  two  persons  w^ere 
buried  at  the  same  time.  A  great  number  of  these 
graves  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  question  before  us ;  a  complete  list  of  them 
is  given  in  Appendix  II. 

We  have  seen  that  the  graves  of  the  Viking  Age  in 
Norway  where  a  man  and  a  woman  have  been  buried 
together  at  the  same  time,  though  they  form  a  relatively 
small  fraction  of  all  the  graves  known  from  this  period, 
are  too  many  to  be  set  aside  as  accidental  cases. 
In  all  parts  of  the  country  they  must  be  regarded   as  a 

iTroms0  Museum  nr.  462-465,  Aarsberetning,  etc.,  1880,  p.  283. 

'Th.  Petersen:  A  Celtic  Reliquary  found  in  a  Norwegian  Burial- 
mound.  "  Det  Kgl,  Norske  Videnskabernes  Selskabs  Skrifter,"  1907, 
nr.  8.     Trondhjem,  1907. 
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constant  feature  of  the  Norwegian  grave-customs  during 
the  Viking  Age,  and  commonly  the  completeness  of  the 
grave-goods  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  two  were  of  the 
same  social  rank,  consequently  that  they  were  husband 
and  wife.  But  before  we  try  to  draw  a  final  conclusion 
from  the  archseological  facts,  we  ought  to  give  a  glance 
at  the  written  sources. 

The  offering  of  the  widow  at  the  man's  funeral  is  not 
unknown  to  the  old  Norse  writers.  In  SigurSarkviSa, 
in  the  Elder  Edda,  it  is  told  that  Brynhild  had  to  follow 
her  husband  to  the  pyre  with  five  female  slaves  and 
eight  servants.  In  the  Saga  of  St.  Olaf  we  find  the 
report  that  the  Earl  Valgaut  of  G0taland,  a  fervent 
Pagan,  when  departing  to  see  King  Olaf  at  his  com- 
mand, gave  his  wife  the  necessary  orders  in  case  of  his 
death ;  the  chief  ceremony  prescribed  for  this  eventuality 
was  that  she  should  construct  a  pyre  and  cremate  all 
his  property  and  at  last  herself.  In  the  older  version 
of  the  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  the  reason  of  the 
divorce  between  Sigrid  Storraade  and  Eirik  Seiersoer  is 
said  to  have  been  a  ruling  custom  in  the  country,  imply- 
ing that  the  widow  had  to  be  buried  with  her  husband, 
in  the  case  of  a  disproportion,  in  the  time  of  their  death, 
viz.,  if  the  man  died  when  his  wife  might  still  be 
expected  to  live  for  a  long  time.^ 

Earlier  investigators  have  been  inclined  to  regard 
such  historical  examples  as  the  last  remnants  of  a 
former  custom  requiring  the  offering  of  the  widow  at 

1  See  Fornmanna  Sogiir  X.  "Some  say  (that  they  were  separated) 
because  she  would  not  remain  with  him,  as  there  was  a  law  in  the  land,  if 
the  man  died  before  his  wife,  that  she  should  be  laid  by  him  in  his  howe." 

2  A  stone  of  Gunderup  in  Jutland  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Toke 
raised  this  stone  and  built  this  mound  after  his  father  Abe,  a  good  man, 
and  his  mother  Tove.  They  rest  both  in  this  mound.  Abe  bequeathed 
his  goods  to  Toke."  The  inscription  is  of  great  interest  as  giving  evident 
proof  of  husband  and  wife  resting  in  one  mound,  but  tells  nothing  about 
the  coincidence  of  the  burials.  At  the  exploration  the  grave  was  found 
to  have  been  completely  disturbed  long  ago.  Ludv.  A.  Wimmer :  De 
danske  Runemindesmerker,  II.,  p.  8  ss. 

I  owe  this  reference  to  Professor  Magnus  Olsen,  Kristiania. 
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the  man's  burial.  But  from  the  facts  drawn  from  the 
graves  we  know  that  this  custom  was  not  very  old  in 
Norway,  and  that  it  had  never  been  a  general  rule.  We 
have  seen  that  such  double  interments  are  not  known 
before  the  4th  century,  and  that  they  are  very  rare 
during  the  centuries  preceding  the  Viking  Age.  It  is 
only  from  this  period,  the  last  part  of  the  Pagan  time, 
that  we  know  a  larger  number  of  graves  of  this  kind. 

This  fact  is  in  full  accordance  with  the  general 
development  of  the  grave  customs  in  our  country. 
From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  and  onwards  the 
requirements  of  the  equipment  of  the  grave  were  greatly 
increased.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  complete 
set  of  tools,  implements,  etc.,  characteristic  of 
Scandinavian  graves  of  this  time.  A  prominent  feature 
is  also  the  appearance  of  ships  and  boats  in  the  graves, 
as  well  as  the  offering  of  domestic  animals  at  the 
funeral.  Occasionally  also  a  servant  or  a  slave  was 
slain  to  follow  his  master  to  the  grave.  We  have  seen 
that  this  profuse  equipment  of  the  grave  was  a  custom 
which  had  sprung  up  during  the  last  period  of 
Paganism.  The  worldly  conditions  and  relations  of 
man  were  at  that  time  believed  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  as  regards  his  coming  existence,  and  this 
belief  was  strong  enough  to  impose  on  the  surviving 
an  exorbitant  expenditure  in  the  equipment  of  the 
grave.  It  may  be  repeated  that  two  foster-brothers 
have  sometimes  been  buried  in  one  grave. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  afforded  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  developing  the  custom  of  "  Suttee." 
Moreover  the  wife  was  in  point  of  law  still  regarded  as 
the  property  of  her  husband,  and  the  man  had  to  win 
his  bride  by  a  regular  purchase.  Though  such  rules 
were  at  this  time  of  more  formal  than  practical  import- 
ance, they  may  have  led  the  general  desire  to  complete 
4:he  grave-goods  into  the  last  and  horrible  consequence 
of  offering  the  wife  at  the  man's  burial. 

That  this   custom   was    not   unknown    in    Norway    is 
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proved  by  the  number  of  graves  containing  a  man  and 
a  woman  buried  at  the  same  time;  but  the  custom  has 
been  rather  rarely  practised,  as  the  single  graves  are  in 
great  majority.  Perhaps  it  was  counteracted  by  other 
influences,  probably  by  the  interests  of  the  wife  and  her 
family.  For  in  spite  of  all  legal  forms,  there  was  of 
course  an  immense  difference  between  the  free-born 
wife  and  all  the  rest  of  the  household  and  property  of 
the  man.  Perhaps  also  Christian  influence  had  begun 
to  soften  the  Pagan  conceptions  of  the  Norwegians. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  the  offering  of  the  widow^ 
was  by  fervent  Pagans  regarded  as  the  ideal  require- 
iment,  and  such  a  supposition  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  two  historical  examples  of  the  custom  are 
reported  from  Sweden,  where  Paganism  was  longest 
and  most  strictly  preserved.  Regarding  the  many 
cases  where  the  "  Suttee  "  has  in  fact  been  practised,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  decide  whether  the  wife  has 
willingly  followed  her  husband  in  death.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  it  was  so,  if  this  behaviour  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  a  rare  attachment  and  loyalty  to- 
the  husband. 


LISTS     OF     NORWEGIAN     GRAVES     CON- 
CERNED IN  THIS  RESEARCH. 


I. — Graves  of  Cremation.^ 

I  01)7671,  Eidsvold,  pgd.  (=  parish)  Ake7shus  amt- 
Krist.  mus.  nr.  7605-11.  Ab.  1876,  p.  62.  Found  in 
ploughing,  together  with  cremated  bones,  a  two-edged 
sword,  a  spear-head,  16  arrow-heads,  a  knife,  a  shield's 

1  Abbreviations :     Ab.  =  Aarsberetning    fra     Foreningen    til    Norske 
Fortidsmindesmerkers    Bevaring,    Kristiania. 

B.M.    Aarb.  1=  Bergens    Museums   Aarbog. 

Stav.    Mus.   Aarsb.  =  Stavanger   Museums  Aarsberetning. 
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boss,  a  vessel  of  soap-stone  (fragment),  an  oval  bronze 
brooch,  which  last  mentioned  is  the  only  indication  of  a 
woman  in  this  grave. 

2  Markestad,  Vaug,  pgd.  Hcdemarkens  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
18586-18601.  Ab.  1896,  p.  87.  Found  in  a  mound; 
all  the  antiquities  were  assembled  in  one  heap,  sur- 
rounded by  big  stones.  The  iron  objects  show  traces 
of  having  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  fire,  and  the 
arms  are  intentionally  damaged.  A  sword,  an  arrow- 
head, an  axe,  a  shield's  boss,  a  chisel,  the  handle  of  a 
casket,  an  iron  hook,  a  weaver's  reed,  two  oval  bronze 
brooches,  and  another  oblong.  In  his  description  of 
the  find  Professor  O.  Rygh  remarks  :  the  character  of 
the  antiquities  makes  it  almost  certain  that  two  persons 
of  different  sex  have  rested  in  this  grave. 

3  Vestre  Berg,  L0iten,  pgd.  Hedunarkens  amt.  Krist. 
mus.  13848-13867.  Ab.  1887,  p.  84.  Found  between 
some  stones.  The  iron  objects  show  traces  of  having 
been  in  the  fire.  Two  swords,  two  arrow-heads,  two 
bosses  of  shields,  a  sickle,  a  pair  of  scissors,  two 
implements  of  unknown  use  (of  the  types  Rygh,  Norske 
Oldsager,  figg.  462  and  465),  two  iron  hooks,  an  iron 
bar,  the  lock  of  a  casket,  some  iron  mountings,  an  iron 
buckle,  an  oval  bronze  brooch,  a  vessel  of  soap  stone. 
The  presence  of  a  woman  in  this  grave  is  only  indicated 
by  the  bronze  brooch. 

4  Liten,  L0iten,  pgd.  Hedemarkens  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
9528-79.  Ab.  1879,  pp.  107  ss.  Excavated  by  Mr.  N. 
Nicolaysen.  The  grave  was  arranged  as  a  layer  of 
charcoal  and  cremated  bones,  situated  four  feet  above 
the  ground  level  of  the  mound.  Part  of  the  cremated 
bones  were  collected  in  a  soap-stone  vessel  and  covered 
by  a  similar  vessel  inverted  over  the  other.  The 
principal  objects  among  the  grave-goods  were  :   a  two- 

^•edged  sword,  a  spear-head,  an  axe,  two  bosses  of 
shields,  13  arrow-heads,  a  horse's  bit,  a  pair  of  stirrups, 
a  pair  of  spurs,  four  iron  buckles,  two  hammer-heads, 
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two  pairs  of  tongs,  an  anvil,  a  file,  and  other  smith's 
tools,  different  knives,  etc.,  whetstone,  fire-iron,  and 
flint,  some  unknown  implements,  a  large  key,  the 
remains  of  a  pair  of  scales  in  bronze,  some  draughtsmen 
of  bone,  a  stone  mould  for  casting  silver  bars.  The 
woman's  part  of  the  grave-goods  is  represented  by  two 
bronze  pendants,  and  nine  glass  beads,  while  a  bone 
comb  and  a  penannular  brooch  of  iron  cannot  be 
determined. 

5  Arstad,  Stange,  pgd.  Hedemarkens  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
20314.  Ab.  1903,  p.  273.  All  the  antiquities  were 
found  at  the  bottom  of  a  mound,  gathered  in  a  compact 
heap,  which  covered  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  cremated 
bones.  Two  swords,  two  spear-heads,  an  axe,  two 
horse's  bits,  three  knives,  three  implements  of  unknown 
use  (type  Rygh  :  Norske  Oldsager,  fig.  462),  an  iron 
hook,  a  chisel,  an  iron  bar,  two  weaver's  reeds,  three 
whorls,  three  pairs  of  scissors,  a  sickle,  a  key,  an  iron 
caldron,  a  pan,  the  handle  and  mountings  of  a  casket, 
some  rivets  and  fragments  of  iron,  four  combs  of  bone. 
Here  the  presence  of  a  woman  is  fairly  indicated  by  the 
weaver's  reeds  and  the  whorls. 

6  0vre  Gjettestad,  Faaberg,  pgd.  Kristians  amt.  Krist. 
mus.  7125-7140.  Ab.  1874,  p.  78.  Found  in  a  mound, 
in  a  hollow  space  surrounded  with  stones.  A  one- 
edged  sword,  an  axe,  a  shield's  boss,  two  knives,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  a  scythe,  two  horse's  bits,  implements 
of  unknown  use,  the  hinge  of  a  casket,  a  soapstone 
vessel,  and  a  number  of  weights'  belonging  to  a  loom 
which  are  the  only  part  of  the  antiquities  certainly 
belonging  to  a  woman. 

y  Aske,  Brunlanes  pgd.  Jarlsberg  og  Larviks  amt.  Krist. 
mus.  12659-68.  Ab.  1885,  p.  125.  The  antiquities 
were  found  assembled  in  a  layer  of  charcoal  in  a  mound 

1  These  weights  are  the  rounded,  perforated  stones  used  for  keeping  the 
warp  straight,  and  are  often  the  only  part  of  the  loom  which  has  not 
perished  in  the  earth.  The  old-fashioned  upright  loom  here  in  question 
is  still  used  in  some  of  the  remoter  country  districts  in  Norway. 
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built  of  gravel  and  stones.  An  axe,  a  hammer-head, 
an  anvil,  a  sword,  a  spear-head,  a  file,  a  sickle,  a 
number  of  iron  rivets,  the  ^ilt  bronze  mountino^  of  a 
saddle,  a  whetstone,  two  leaden  weights  for  fishing- 
lines,  and  a  pair  of  flax-combs.  The  last-mentioned 
are  the  only  part  of  the  antiquities  which  certainly 
belong  to  a  woman. 

8  Rimstad,  Hedriini,  pgd.  Jarlsbcrg  og  Larviks  amt. 
Krist.  mus.  12009-ig.  Ab.  1884,  p.  67.  Found  in  a 
tumulus  with  cremated  bones.  The  antiquities  are 
damaged  by  fire.  A  sword,  an  arrow-head,  a  shield's 
boss,  a  sickle,  a  knife,  a  pair  of  tongs,  a  hammer-head, 
an  iron  hook,  a  horse's  bit,  an  implement  of  unknown 
use  (type  Rygh,  Xorske  Oldsager,  fig.  462),  two  oval 
bronze  brooches.  The  brooches  only  can  be  certainly 
assigned  to  a  woman. 

9  Alliini,  Hedrum,  pgd.  Jarlsberg  og  Larviks  amt. 
Krist.  mus.  14079-90.  Ab.  1888,  p.  124.  Found  with 
cremated  bones  in  a  mound,  5  m.  in  diameter;  the  iron 
shows  traces  of  having  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  fire.  A  sword,  an  axe,  a  spear-head,  five  bosses 
of  shields,  an  iron  caldron,  two  iron  hooks,  an 
implement  of  unknown  use  (type  Rygh,  Norske  Old- 
sager, fig.  463),  a  hammer-head,  iron  rivets  probably 
from  a  boat,  two  whetstones,  a  flint  flake,  stone  weights 
of  a  loom.  The  articles  last  mentioned  are  the  only 
antiquities  which  certainly  indicate  a  woman  ;  they  are 
also  damaged  by  the  fire. 

10  Klaiiverud,  Mo.  pgd.  Bratsherg  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
3175-81.  N.  Nicolaysen  :  Norske  Fornlevninger, 
Kristiania,  1866,  p.  776.  Found  with  charcoal  in  a 
small  cairn.  Two  sw^ords,  two  axes,  two  horse's  bits, 
two  bronze  brooches,  an  iron  pan. 

11  Harestad,  Hetland,  pgd.  Stavanger  amt.  Stav.  mus. 
'2192.  Stav.  mus.  aarsb.  1899,  p.  62.  Found  in  a 
layer  of  charcoal  and  cremated  bones  at  the  bottom  of 
a    mound;    excavated    by    Air.    Tor    Helliesen    of    the 
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Stavanger  Museum.  A  two-edged  and  a  one-edged 
sword,  a  spear-head,  an  axe,  an  iron-celt,  a  horse's  bit, 
a  pair  of  pincers,  two  keys,  a  penannular  bronze 
brooch,  a  gilt  bronze  mounting  of  Irish  origin,  an 
oblong  bronze  brooch,  two  bronze  bracelets,  a  bronze 
mounting,  a  whorl,  a  bone  implement,  a  piece  of  flint, 
a  number  of  small  rivets,  an  iron  hook,  a  whetstone, 
pieces  of  burnt  wood.  Here  a  woman  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  ornaments,  the  whorl  and  the  bone 
implement. 

12  Naterstad,  Kvinherred  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.. 
Berg.  mus.  5927  and  5928.  B.  M.  Aarb.  1905,  nr.  14, 
p.  13.  Grave  arranged  under  the  plain  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  cremated  bones  were  assembled  in  a  soap- 
stone  vessel.  A  sword,  a  number  of  arrow-heads,  two 
iron  celts,  a  horse's  bit,  a  sickle,  four  knives,  iron 
mountings  from  a  casket,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  hammer- 
head, fragments  of  a  pair  of  flax-combs  ( ?),  some  iron 
fragments,  a  leaden  weight,  some  bronze  mountings, 
three  whetstones,  a  whorl,  the  weights  of  a  loom.  The 
grave-goods  of  a  man  and  a  woman  are  nearly  equally 
represented. 

13  Haiige,  Os  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg.  mus. 
2783-88.  A.  Lorange :  Norske  Oldsager  i  Bergens 
Museum,  Bergen,  1875,  p.  167.  Antiquities  found  in  a 
layer  of  sand,  charcoal,  and  ashes,  covered  with  a  large 
slab,  in  a  small  round  barrow.  Two  bronze  bracelets, 
three  beads  of  glass,  and  one  of  amber,  an  axe,  a  sword, 
a  spear-head.  The  grave-goods  are  equally  divided 
between  a  man  and  a  w^oman. 

14  Ytre  Arne,  Haus  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  5800.  B.  M.  Aarb.  1903,  nr.  14,  pp.  11-16. 
Excavated  by  the  author.  The  grave  was  arranged  in 
the  top  of  a  tumulus,  a  little  under  the  surface,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  layer  of  charcoal  mingled  with  cremated 
bones  and  some  antiquities,  a  pair  of  beads,  a  horse's 
bit,  a  knife,  a  buckle,  a  small  circular  bronze  brooch. 
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The  layer  was  covered  with  birch  bark,  and  resting 
upon  this  were  found  two  swords,  two  axes,  three 
sickles,  three  knives,  two  chisels,  a  hammer-head,  a 
pair  of  scissors,  some  iron  implements  of  unknown  use, 
a  pair  of  pincers,  two  iron  keys,  the  lock  and  mount- 
ings of  a  casket,  three  bronze  brooches,  a  bronze  pin, 
some  beads,  a  whetstone,  a  piece  of  flint,  and  some 
scanty  fragments  of  leather.  The  man's  and  the 
woman's  grave-goods  are  equally  richly  represented. 

15  Vaksdal,  Bruvik,  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  4432.  Ab.  1886,  pp.  72-73.  Found  in  a  cairn, 
together  with  charcoal  and  cremated  bones.  Two  one- 
edged  swords,  two  axes,  two  horse's  bits,  two  knives, 
an  arrow-head,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  whetstone,  a  soap- 
stone  vessel,  a  whorl,  two  bronze  brooches,  two  glass 
beads.  The  grave-goods  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  equally  well  represented. 

16  Hovland,  Ullensvang  pgd.  Hardanger,  Sc^ndre 
Bergenhus  amt.  Berg.  mus.  4719.  Ab.  i8go,  p.  126. 
Found  close  together  in  the  eastern  part  of  a  mound. 
The  antiquities  show  traces  of  fire.  Two  one-edged 
swords,  an  axe,  an  iron  celt,  three  knives,  a  sickle,  tw^o 
arrow-heads,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  pin,  a  weaver's  reed, 
an  implement  of  unknown  use.  The  w^eaver's  reed  is 
the  only  object  which  certainly  indicates  the  presence  of 
a  woman  in  the  grave. 

17  Varberg,  Eidfjord,  pgd.  Hardanger,  S0ndre  Bergenhus 
amt.  Berg.  mus.  4924.  Ab.  1892,  p.  129.  Excava- 
tions by  Mr.  B.  E.  Bendixen.  Found  in  a  layer  of 
charcoal  on  the  bottom  of  a  mound,  6  m.  in  diameter. 
The  antiquities  were  scattered  all  over  the  layer,  while 
the  cremated  bones  were  collected  in  the  centre  :  eight 
arrow-heads,  a  spear-head,  the  boss  of  a  shield,  a  knife, 
an  iron  key,  some  mountings,  etc.,  of  iron,  a  bronze 
ring,  a  bone  comb  and  another  object  of  bone,  a  whorl, 

/  a  whetstone,  a  piece  of  flint,  35  iron  rivets.  The  whorl 
is  the  only  object  certainly  indicating  the  presence  of 
a  woman  in  the  grave. 
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i8  Bryn,  Voss,  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg.  mus. 
3987.  Ab.  1882,  p.  94.  Found  in  a  stone  coffin  in  a 
mound.  The  iron  shows  traces  of  the  influences  of  fire. 
A  bronze  bowl,  a  one-edged  sword,  an  axe,  20  arrow- 
heads, two  bosses  of  shields,  two  horse's  bits,  a  file,  a 
hammer-head,  a  pair  of  tongs,  an  anvil,  a  rasp,  two 
knives,  two  sickles,  a  fire-iron,  the  hinge  of  a  casket,  a 
pair  of  big  iron  pincers,  an  iron  pan,  a  weaver's  reed,  a 
glass  bead,  a  shell  of  pecten  maximiis.  The  presence 
of  a  woman  is  certainly  indicated  by  the  weaver's  reed. 

19  0stgulen,  Gulen,  pgd.  Sogn,  Norde  Bergenhus  amt. 
Berg.  mus.  4758,  B.  Ab.  1891,  p.  130.  Found  in  a 
mound,  in  a  layer  of  coal  and  ashes.  An  axe,  a  spear- 
head, two  bronze  brooches,  a  whetstone.  The  grave- 
goods  are  poor,  but  mark  clearly  a  man  and  a  woman. 

20  Vik,  Stryn,  pgd.  Nordre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg.  mus. 
4756.  Ab.  1891,  p.  128.  Found  within  a  setting  of 
stones,  which  were  partly  visible  above  the  surface. 
(The  arrangement  in  some  degree  recalls  the  grave  at 
Kiloran  Bay,  Colonsay,  Scotland,  described  in  Saga 
Book,  vol.  V.,  part.  I.,  p.  172;  see  illustrations  given 
by  Prof.  Joseph  Anderson,  LL.D.,  in  Proc.  of  Soc. 
Ant.  Scot.  1907,  p.  444).  The  objects  show  traces  of 
having  been  exposed  to  the  fire.  A  sword,  a  spear- 
head, two  arrow-heads,  two  axes,  an  iron  celt,  two 
hammer-heads,  a  pair  of  tongs,  the  iron  of  a  plane,  a 
gimlet,  a  file,  the  blade  of  a  saw,  an  iron  instrument  of 
unknown  use,  a  knife,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  two  sickles, 
three  horse's  bits,  a  key,  the  mountings  of  a  casket,  the 
handle  of  a  cooking  pan,  30  iron  rivets,  two  bronze 
brooches,  a  bronze  buckle,  a  glass  bead,  four  whet- 
stones. The  only  objects  certainly  belonging  to  a 
woman  are  the  bronze  brooches,  but  also  the  number  of 
scissors,  sickles  and  horse's  bits  indicate  the  presence 
of  two  persons  in  the  grave. 

21  Flo,  Stryn,  pgd.  Nordre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg.  mus. 
5865.     B.   M.   Aarb.  1905,   m.    12,    p.  8.     Found  in   a 
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mound;  all  the  antiquities  were  collected  in  one  heap. 
The  iron  shows  traces  of  the  influence  of  fire.  A  one- 
edged  sword,  an  axe,  a  scythe,  a  sickle,  the  iron  of  a 
plane,  a  chisel,  a  knife,  a  horse's  bit,  an  iron  key,  an 
implement  of  unknown  use,  some  iron  mountin^^s,  a 
number  of  iron  rivets,  a  pair  of  flax-combs,  some  bronze 
fragments,  certainly  the  remains  of  ornaments.  The 
woman  is  represented  by  the  flax-combs  and  the  bronze 
ornaments. 

22  Hauge,  Gloppen,  pgd.  Xordre  Bergenhiis  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  5129.  Ab.  1894,  P-  177-  ^^e  grave  was 
arranged  between  the  two  big  stones  on  the  bottom  of 
a  mound.  The  objects  show^  traces  of  having  been 
exposed  to  fire.  A  sword,  a  spear-head,  two  arrow- 
heads, an  axe,  two  bosses  of  shields,  a  horse's  bit,  a 
sickle,  an  iron  caldron,  tw^o  bronze  brooches,  a  bronze 
mounting,  22  glass  beads.  The  brooches  and  the  beads 
certainly  indicate  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  the  grave. 

23  Romfoghjelleu,  Sundalen,  pgd.  Romsdals  amt.  Krist. 
mns.  6560-6578.  Ab.  1873,  p.  75.  Excavated  by  Mr. 
B.  E.  Bendixen.  Found  in  a  mound,  the  bottom  of 
which  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  charcoal  and  cremated 
bones.  The  grave-goods  were  scattered  all  over  the 
layer.  A  spear-head,  an  axe,  an  iron  celt,  two  knives, 
a  horse's  bit,  a  scythe,  two  sickles,  a  gimlet,  an  iron 
buckle,  the  mountings  and  key  of  a  casket,  some  iron 
rings,  a  whetstone,  a  bronze  brooch,  a  pair  of  flax- 
combs,  a  bead.  The  three  objects  last  mentioned 
certainly  belong  to  a  w'oman. 


II. — Graves  of  Ixhumation. 

24  Rabstad,    ]^ang,   pgd.   Hedemarkens  amt.    Krist.  mus. 

'1531-1541.     N.     Nicolaysen  :     Norske     Fornlevninger, 

Kristiania,  1866,  p.  68.     F'ound  in  a  mound,  in  a  stone 

coflin,   the  roof  of  which  consisted  of  two  mill-stones. 
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A  two-edged  sword,  an  axe,  a  spear-head,  a  shield's 
boss,  a  knife,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  three  horse's  bits,  a 
pair  of  flax-combs.  The  flax-combs  are  the  only  objects 
certainly  indicating  the  presence  of  a  woman  in  the 
grave,  but  also  the  number  of  scissors  and  horse's  bits 
indicates  that  two  persons  have  rested  in  the  coffin. 

25  0ien,  Nordre  Fron,  pgd.  Kristians  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
4584-94.  Ab.  1868,  p.  125.  With  the  skeletons  of  two 
grown-up  persons  were  found  :  6  bronze  brooches,  a 
bronze  key,  7  beads  of  glass  and  amber,  a  sword,  a 
spear-head,  a  shield's  boss,  a  sickle,  a  knife,  a  bronze 
buckle. 

26  H0verstad,  Vang,  pgd.  Kristians  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
6761-65.  Ab.  1874,  p.  62.  Found  in  a  cairn,  together 
with  remains  of  unburnt  bones.  Two  spear-heads,  a 
weaver's  reed,  a  big  iron  ring,  a  whetstone. 

27  Noreim,  Hedriim,  pgd.  Jarlsberg  og  Larvik  amt.  Krist. 
mus.  20316.  Ab.  1903,  p.  275.  Found  together  with 
remains  of  human  bones,  unburnt,  two  skulls  of  dogs, 
teeth  of  horses,  and  other  bone  fragments.  Two  oval 
bronze  brooches,  a  penannular  bronze  brooch,  15  glass 
beads,  a  spear-head,  an  axe,  a  horse's  bit,  a  weaver's 
reed,  a  sickle,  two  knives,  a  leaden  whorl,  remains  of 
wood,  wool,  cloth,  pieces  of  flint.  The  presence  of  a 
man  in  the  grave  is  indicated  by  the  spear-head  and  the 
axe  only. 

28  Dalene,  Siljord  pgd.  Bratsbergs,  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
5894-96.  Ab.  1872,  p.  79.  A  richly-furnished  grave 
discovered  by  accidental  diggings ;  only  small  part  of 
the  grave-goods  have  been  preserved.  According  to 
the  report  the  grave  contained  among  other  objects  a 
sword,  bronze  brooches,  a  lot  of  glass  beads,  the 
remains  of  flax-combs.  The  objects  now  -in  the 
Kristiania  Museum  are  fragments  of  the  flax-combs,  a 
bronze  key,  the  chape  of  the  sword's  scabbard.  It 
seems  certain  that  the  grave  contained  a  man  and  a 
woman. 
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29  Harestad,  Hetlaud,  pgd.  Stavanger  amt.  Stav.  mus. 
2190.  Stav.  mus.  Aarsb.  1899,  p.  60.  Found  in  a 
mound  in  the  remains  of  a  boat.  A  sword,  three 
knives,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a  fire-iron  and  a  piece  of  flint, 
a  whorl,  two  whetstones,  a  piece  of  a  game,  a  shield's 
boss,  remains  of  a  pair  of  flax-combs,  rivets,  and  wood- 
pieces  of  the  boat.  The  whorl  and  the  flax-combs 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  w^oman  in  the  grave. 

30  Havestad,  Hetland,  pgd.  Stavanger  amt.  Stav.  mus. 
2193.  Stav.  mus.  aarsb.  1899,  p.  65.  Found  in  a 
mound,  in  the  remains  of  a  boat.  A  sword,  two  spear- 
heads, a  shield's  boss,  the  handle  of  a  knife,  a  fragment 
of  a  horn,  fragments  of  a  pair  of  flax-combs,  many 
fragments  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  rivets  and  bits  of 
wood  from  the  boat.  The  flax-combs  are  the  only  part 
of  the  grave-goods  certainly  belonging  to  a  woman. 

31  Gunnarshaug,  Torvestad,  pgd.  Stavanger  amt.  Berg. 
mus.  6056.  B.  M.  Aaarb.  1906,  nr.  14,  pp.  26-28. 
Excavated  by  the  author.  Found  in  a  small  cairn.  A 
number  of  arms  too  badly  damaged  and  decayed  to  be 
separately  enumerated,  a  rasp,  a  pair  of  scissors,  a 
number  of  iron  rivets,  a  leaden  weight,  fragments  of  an 
unknown  leaden  object,  a  whorl,  pieces  of  burnt  clay, 
three  whetstones,  a  fragment  of  soap-stone.  The  wdiorl 
is  the  only  object  certainly  belonging  to  a  woman. 

32  Share,  Ullenvang,  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt.  -Berg, 
mus.  5028.  B.  M.  Aarb.  1893,  nr.  7,  p.  25.  *  Found  in 
a  small  mound,  the  edge  of  which  was  marked  by  a 
stone  circle,  in  a  stone  coflin  arranged  in  the  direction 
north-south.  An  axe,  10  arrow-heads,  an  iron  ring,  a 
weaver's  reed,  the  soap-stone  weights  of  a  loom,  an 
iron  caldron,  some  teeth  of  a  horse.  The  grave-goods 
are  rather  poor,  and  may  be  nearly  equally  divided 
between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

33  Hyrt,  Vossestranden,  pgd.  S0ndre  Bergenhus  amt. 
Berg.  mus.  4864.  B.  Al.  Aarb.  1892,  nr.  7,  p.  10. 
Found  in  a  small  mound.     A  two-edged  sword,  a  spear- 
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head,  an  axe,  a  shield's  boss,  bronze  mountings  of  a 
drinking  horn,  a  whetstone,  remains  of  fine  cloth  and 
others  of  a  somewhat  coarser  stuff,  two  bronze 
brooches,  95  glass  beads,  a  pair  of  flax-combs,  a  whorl, 
20  stone  weights  belonging  to  a  loom,  fragments  of  an 
iron  key,  two  knives,  an  iron  ring,  the  handle  and 
rivets  of  a  casket,  and  some  iron  fragments.  The 
antiquities  from  this  rich  grave  may  be  nearly  equally 
divided  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 

34  Bohoeter,  ] ulster,  pgd.  Nordre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  5795.  B.  M.  Aarb.  1903,  nr.  14,  p.  9.  Found  in 
a  mound,  in  a  stone  coffin  2  metres  long.  A  sword,  a 
spear-head,  an  axe,  a  shield's  boss,  a  bronze  brooch, 
an  iron  caldron,  a  whetstone.  The  presence  of  a 
woman  is  indicated  by  the  bronze  brooch  onlv,  but  as 
the  grave  was  discovered  by  accidental  diggings,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  grave-goods  are  completely 
preserved. 

35  Sande,  Gloppen,  pgd.  Norde  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  6026,  B.  j\I.  Aarb.  1906,  nr.  14,  p.  10.  Found 
under  a  large  slab.  A  spear-head,  an  axe,  three  bronze 
brooches,  a  bronze  ornament  of  Irish  workmanship, 
two  bronze  pins.  The  spear-head  and  the  axe  are  the 
only  objects  indicating  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the 
grave. 

36  Hauge,  Gloppen,  pgd.  Nordre  Bergenhus  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  5150.  B.  M.  Aarb.  1896,  nr.  7,  p.  11.  Found  in 
a  mound,  in  a  boat  5  m.  long.  Fragment  of  a  sword, 
three  spear-heads,  an  axe,  a  mattock,  an  iron  celt,  a 
gimlet,  four  knives,  the  mountings  of  a  casket,  great 
number  of  rivets  from  the  boat,  some  bronze  fragments, 
three  beads,  a  game-piece  of  amber,  a  whetstone,  a 
whorl.  The  beads  and  the  whorl  are  the  only  things 
belonging  to  a  woman. 

^y  Rikkedal,  Hj0rundfjord,  pgd.  Romsdals  amt.  Berg, 
mus.  4219.  Ab.  1883,  p.  66.  Found  by  accidental 
diggings,  in  a  stone  coffin.     A  sword,  an  axe,  a  pair  of 
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tongs,  a  hammer-head,  a  scythe,  an  iron  celt,  a  gimlet, 
some  iron  fragments,  three  whetstones,  6  glass  beads, 
the  weights  of  a  loom.  The  beads  and  the  weights 
belonging  to  the  loom  certainly  indicate  the  presence 
of  a  woman  in  the  cfrave. 

38  Ma'lc,  Bud,  pgd.  Romsdals  amt.  Trondhj.  mus. 
4098-4101.  Ab.  1890,  p.  loi.  Found  in  a  mound,  in 
the  remains  of  a  boat.  Two  spear-heads,  two  knives, 
12  glass  beads,  an  amber  ornament.  The  antiquities 
may  be  nearly  equally  divided  between  a  man  and  a 
woman. 

39  Grindbcrg,  Stod,  pgd.  Xordre  Trondhjems  amt. 
Trondhj.  mus.  2370-76.  Ab.  1880,  p.  226.  Found  in  a 
big  cairn,  together  with  human  bones.  A  pair  of 
tongs,  an  iron  celt,  a  file,  two  bronze  brooches,  a  bone 
comb,  two  beads.  The  grave-goods  are  poor,  but 
nearly  equally  of  things  belonging  to  a  man  and  a 
w^oman.  Probably  the  contents  of  this  grave  are  not 
completely  preserved,  and  the  report  of  the  find  is  not 
satisfactory. 

40  Melhus,  Ovcrhallen,  pgd.  Nordre  Trondhjejjis  amt. 
Trondhj.  mus.  6574  and  8 131,  Det.  Kgl.  Norske 
Videnskabers  Selskabs  Skrifter  1902,  nr.  6,  p.  3;  ibid. 
1907,  nr.  9,  p.  7,  and  specially  described  by  Mr.  Th. 
Petersen,  ibid.  1907,  nr.  8.  Found  in  a  mound  in  the 
remains  of  a  boat.  Two  swords,  a  spear-head,  an  axe, 
a  shield-boss,  a  pair  of  scissors,  three  bronze 
brooches,  tw^o  bronze  ornaments,  137  beads,  a  weaver's 
reed  of  whale-bone,  a  fragment  of  whale-bone  plate 
(type  Rygh  :  Norske  Oldsager,  fig.  449),  a  whorl,  a 
whetstone,  a  Celtic  reliquary,  a  number  of  iron  rivets 
from  the  boat,  iron  fragments,  etc.  The  antiquities 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  man  and  a  woman  were  buried 
here,  both  richly  furnished  in  the  grave.  See  the 
observations  of  Mr.  Petersen,  1.  c,  p.  12. 

41  Lyngsncs,  Xccro,  pgd.  Xordre  Trondhjems  amt. 
Trondhj.   mus.    5831.     Ab.    1899,    p.    149.     Found    in 
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ditching-,  together  with  a  number  of  rivets,  indicating 
that  the  grave  was  arranged  in  a  boat.  Two  human 
skeletons  placed  beside  each  other ;  between  them  a 
spear-head  was  found,  the  rivets  on  both  sides  of 
them.  I  have  mentioned  this  find  here  as  a  proved 
instance  of  a  double  interment,  though  nothing  in  the 
grave  itself  indicates  that  the  two  were  of  different  sex. 
The  extreme  poverty  of  the  grave  might  account  for 
the  missing  of  women's  usual  grave-goods. 

42  S0mhau,  Br0nn0,  pgd.  Nordlands  amt.  Krist.  mus. 
13815.  Ab.  1887,  p.  81.  Found  in  a  mound;  the 
report  of  the  find  mentions  a  circular  stone  cist  in  the 
centre  of  the  mound,  which,  however,  seems  dubious. 
A  sword,  an  arrow-head,  a  'shield's  boss,  a  horse's  bit, 
a  whorl  of  green  glass,  a  number  of  rivets,  and  other 
iron  fragments,  the  remains  of  human  bones.  Already 
Professor  O.  Rygh  has  suggested  that  both  a  man  and 
a  woman  must  have  rested  in  this  grave. 

43  Eidem,  Vega,  pgd.  Nordlands  amt.  Trondhj.  mus. 
8282.  Det.  Kgl.  Norske  Videnskabers  Selskabs 
Skrifter,  1907,  nr.  g,  p.  28-30.  Found  in  a  mound  con- 
taining two  different  graves;  in  one  of  them  the  follow- 
ing antiquities  were  discovered  :  a  one-edged  sword,  a 
spear-head,  a  horse's  bit,  a  sickle,  a  whetstone,  three 
bronze  brooches,  a  bronze  ring,  a  whorl,  a  number  of 
beads,  a  knife,  a  piece  of  flint,  a  soap-stone  vessel,  a 
number  of  rivets,  too  small  to  have  been  used  for  a 
boat.  The  antiquities  distinctly  indicate  that  both  a 
man  and  a  woman  have  been  buried  here.  The  other 
grave  in  the  mound  was  that  of  a  woman  only. 

44  Troms0en,  Troms0siindet,  pgd.  Troins0  amt.  Troms0 
mus.  462.  Ab.  1880,  p.  283.  Found  with  the  w^ell- 
preserved  remains  of  two  human  skeletons,  the  one  a 
little  smaller  than  the  other.  An  axe,  a  weaver's  reed, 
two  bronze  brooches.  The  weaver's  reed  and  the 
brooches  were  found  on  the  smaller  skeleton. 


SOL     AND     SAMPHIRE. 

By  W.  H.  BEEBY,  F.L.S. 


IX  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Green's  translation  of  Egla,  and 
in  that  of  Cormac  the  Skald  by  Prof.  Collingwood 
and  Dr.  Stefansson,  the  word  sol  is  rendered  as 
samphire.  This  is,  I  understand,  the  meaning  given  in 
Cleasby's  Dictionary,  and  doubtless  that  authority  has 
been  followed.  With  regard  to  the  word  samphire,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  this  name  has  been  applied  to 
various  sea-shore  plants,  so  that  there  is  necessarily 
some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  plant  which  Cleasby 
had  in  view;  at  the  same  time  the  name  is  so  very 
generally  used  for  the  plant  known  to  botanists  as 
Crithmum  rnaritimuin  that  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
probable  that  this  species  w^as  intended.  In  Cormac's 
Saga,  however,  the  matter  is  carried  a  step  further,  for 
samphire  is  there  definitely  identified  as  Crithmum 
maritimum.  On  page  44,  in  a  foot-note  to  the  line, 
"  For  the  lass  that  is  sweeter  than  samphire,"  we  read 
concerning  the  last  word  of  the  line — "  Used  in  those 
days  as  food.     {^Crithmum  w^aritimum) .'' '' 

The  object  of  this  note  is  to  cite,  partly  from  the 
botanist's  point  of  view,  partly  from  the  present  mean- 
ing of  the  word  sol,  the  reasons  why  Crithvium,  could 
not  well  have  been  the  plant  intended. 

In  the  first  place  Crithmum  maritimum.  does  not  grow 
in  Iceland  at  all,  nor  in  any  of  the  north  Atlantic 
islands;  neither  does  it  occur  in  any  part  of  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  or  in  Denmark.  It  is  mainly 
a  southern  and  western  species  extending  to  North 
Africa,  the  Canaries,  etc.,  and  having  its  northernmost 
limits  in  two  or  three  isolated  localities  on  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides,  the  extreme  point  being 
reached  in  a  single  station  in  the  latter  group  of  islands 
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in  latitude  58°.  It  becomes  commoner  southwards,  and 
is  perhaps  most  abundant,  with  us,  on  and  about  the  low 
cHffs  of  the  Cornish  coast.  Then  I  cannot  find  that 
Crithmum  was  ever  used  as  a  food,  properly  speaking, 
although  it  has  been  commonly  made  into  a  pickle  with 
vinegar,  and  it  is  still  frequently  put  to  this  use,  accord- 
ing to  Mrs.  Lankester's  popular  notes  in  the  last 
edition  of  "  English  Botany."  It  will  be  evident  from 
what  has  been  stated  that  Crithrnum  could  only  have 
been  present  in  Iceland  as  an  importation,  and  I 
question  whether  there  is  anything  sufficiently  attractive 
about  samphire  pickle  to  make  it  at  all  likely  that  it  was 
an  article  of  common  import  into  Iceland  a  thousand 
years  ago,  as  it  surely  must  have  been  if  mentioned  in 
two  different  Sagas. 

Turning  to  the  other  group  of  reasons,  I  am  informed 
by  an  Icelandic  correspondent  that  sol  is  described  in 
Egilsson's  "  Lexicon  Poeticum  "  as  an  "  alga 
saccharifera, "  the  particular  seaweed  which  Egilsson 
intended,  being  doubtless  the  Fucus  saccharinus  of 
Linne  (now  called  Laminaria  saccharina) ;  the  species, 
or  one  of  the  species  known  to  us  as  dulse,  and  still 
sometimes  eaten.  Indeed,  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Johnston,  informs  me  that  he  has  frequently  eaten  it  in 
Orkney.  The  word  sol  still  exists  unchanged  in 
modern  Icelandic,  and  present  day  Icelanders  under- 
stand it  in  the  sense  just  named.  The  word  is  given 
in  Zoega's  Dictionary,  where  it  is  rendered  dulse,  and 
we  further  find  ''  solva-fjara,  beach  where  dulse  is 
gathered."  ' 

Looking  at  the  evidence  now  adduced,  from  two 
different  points  of  view,  I  think  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  meaning  of  sol  in  the  saga-days  was 
just  the  same  as  it  is  at  the  present  time — a  sweet- 
tasting,  edible  sea-weed,  known  to  us  as  dulse. 

1  Since  the  above  was  printed  I  have  learnt  that  the  word  sol  is  in 
current  use  in  the  Faeroes  where  it  is  applied  to  the  seaweed  known  as 
Rhodymenia palmata.     ("  Bot.  of  the  Faeroes,"  p  866.) 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  mention  an  interesting  point 
which  came  before  me  in  looking  through  the  list  of 
Fucus  in  Linne's  "  Flora  Lapponica."  Under  another 
species,  Fucus  oviniis,  I  find  the  following  note:  — 
"  Sou-soil,  Xorlandis,  quia  ovibus  gratissimus." 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  word  so  I  definitely  connected 
with  this  same  group  of  seaweeds,  by  a  Norwegian 
writer  of  the  eighteenth  century;  for  Linne's  note  is  a 
quotation  from  Bishop  Gunner,  who  afterwards  wrote 
the  "Flora  Xorvegica."^ 

iThe  following  note  has  been  kindly  given  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Craigie,  Taylorian  Lecturer  in  the  Scandinavian  languages  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  who  quotes  from  [Sir]  W.  J.  Hooker  in  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith's  English  Flora  v.  i.  {1833)  292.  "  Rhodomenia  Palmata  [now 
Rhodymenia].     This  is  the  Dulse  of  the  Scotch,  who  are  very  fond  of  it 

in  a  fresh  and  crude"  state This  is  the  Saccharine  Fucus,  or  567, 

of  the  Icelanders,  the  efflorescence  of  which  has  a  sweetish  and  not 
disagreeable  taste.  It  is  dried  by  the  natives,  packed  down  in  casks  and 
used  as  occasion  requires,  frequently  cooked  with  butter."  Mr,  Craigie 
believes  that  Vigfusson  probably  thought  Samphire  to  be  a  sort  of  sea- 
weed, hence  the  erroneous  rendering  of  Sol  in  the  dictionary.  In  the 
old  but  useful  Lexicon  of  Bjorn  Haldorsson  (1814)  sol  is  correctly 
rendered  by  alga  saccharif era,  fucus  sacchariftus. 


O 


SIWARD  DIGRI  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

A  Viking-Saga  of  the  Danes  in  England.^ 
By  Dr.  Axel  Olrik. 


BUT  few  monuments  exist  of  the  intellectual 
and  literary  life  of  the  Danes  during  the  period 
of  their  conversion  to  Christianity.  The  runic 
inscriptions  of  the  9th,  loth,  and  nth  centuries  are 
numerous,  but  short ;  we  have  no  scaldic  poetry  from 
contemporaneous  authors,  nor  the  wealth  of  Icelandic 
saga  traditions.  From  the  history  and  the  heroic  tradi- 
tions of  Saxo  we  must  determine  the  genius  of  the  fore- 
going period  in  Denmark.  But  from  the  Danish 
colonies  abroad  even  fewer  of  the  literary  traditions 
survive.  Only  exceptional  circumstances  have  brought 
about  the  writing  down  of  a  group  of  Viking  tales  which 
I  shall  here  present  to  you. 

In  the  1 2th  century,  a  monk  of  Crowland  Abbey 
(William  Ramsay,  it  is  said ;  he  was  later  abbot  of  the 
same  cloister,  and  died  1180)  wrote  an  account  of  the 
noble  family  of  Huntingdon,  w4iose  most  celebrated 
member,  Earl  Waltheow,  was  buried  in  the  Abbey 
Chapel  and  worshipped  as  a  saint.  The  first  part  of 
this  description  treats  of  the  family's  Danish  ancestor, 
Siward  Digri,  and  contains  a  tradition,  which,  to  a 
surprising  degree,  reminds  one  of  the  Scandinavian 
Saga-world.     The  narrative  is  not  found  in  the  author's 

1  The  English  translation  is  due  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Henry  G.  Leach,  of 
Harvard  University.  The  original  Danish  text,  now  somewhat  aUered,. 
was  printed  in  Arkiv  for  Nordisk  Filologi,  xix.,  199. 
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own  redaction,   but  in  two  shortened  versions.     These 
I  shall  indicate  by  A  and  B.' 

The  beginning  is  fuller  and  better  in  B  :  (B)  There 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Danes  an  earl  of  royal  blood 
who  had  an  only  daughter.  One  day  she  went  with  her 
maids  out  into  the  woods,  and  met  there  a  bear  (in  A  : 
Whitebear);  all  the  girls  fled,  and  the  bear  seized  the 
earl's  daughter,  and  carried  her  away;  he  begot  by  her 
a  son,  who  received  the  name  Beorn,^  and  had,  as  a 
reminder  of  his  singular  origin,  the  ears  of  a  bear. 
Later,  he  took  the  earldom  after  his  grandfather,  and 
became  a  mighty  warrior.  He  was  known  by  the 
surname  Beresun,  i.e.,   ''  bear's  son." 

Beorn  performed  many  adventures,  and  begot  a  son, 
who  was  like  him  in  courage  and  prowess.  He  was 
called  Siward,  surnamed  Digri,  i.e.,  the  stout. ^  He 
was  so  ambitious  that  he  was  not  satisfied  to  stay  at 
home  and  inherit  an  earldom,  but  had  a  large  and  strong 
ship  fitted  out  with  a  full  supply  of  food  and  w^eapons, 

lA  (anonymous)  is  printed  in  John  Leland,  Itinerary  (1744),  IV., 
141-148  ;  Langebek,  Scriptores  Rerum  Danicarum  (1774),  III.,  288-293; 
Michel,  Croniques  Anglo-Normandes,  II.,  104-111;  and  Giles,  Vita 
Quorundum  Anglo-Saxonum  (1854);  5-10.  B  (by  John  Brompton)  is 
printed  in  Roger  Twysden,  Scriptores  (1652),  X.  cols.  945-6 ;  and 
Langebek,  III.,  300-2.  I  have  used  Langebek's  texts.  For  the  authorship 
of  William  Ramsay  he  cites  Leland,  Script.    Britan.,  215. 

''This  form  of  the  name  and  what  follows  is  taken  from  A,  where  the 
whole  section  reads:  "Old  people  relate  that  a  nobleman, — whom  the 
Lord,  contrary  to  the  usual  manner  of  birth,  had  caused  to  be  engendered 
by  a  white  bear  for  father  and  a  gentlewoman  for  mother, — Ursus,  by 
name,  begot  a  son  Sprakling,  Sprakling  again  Ulsius,  and  he  again 
Beorn  surnamed  Beresun  (var.  Boresun)  i.e.,  bear's  son.  This  Beorn 
was  Danish,  a  distinguished  earl  and  a  celebrated  warrior.  But,  as  a 
token  of  the  strangeness  of  his  birth,  he  had  his  father's  ears,  namely 
the  bear's."  This  confusion  about  the  one  who  is  bear's  son  (**  Ursus  " 
or  Beorn)  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  abstract  has 
combined  William's  account  with  a  "Vita  Gualdevi  "  from  the  same 
abbey  (Langebek,  III.  299;  Michel,  II.  11  it,  which  gives  Siward  Digri 
a  wholly  different  (historically  incorrect)  pedigree. 

^Siwardus  cogn.  Dicre,  i.e.,  grossus,  A;  cf.  Vita  :  quem  Dicre  Danico 
vccabulo,  id  est  fortem  cognominabant. 
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and  put  to  sea  with  50  brave  and  chosen  warriors/  He 
sailed  before  the  wind,  and  came  to  a  safe  harbour  in 
Orkney.  But  on  the  island  dwelt  a  dragon,  who  killed 
not  only  cattle,  but  men  also,  in  large  numbers.  When 
Siward  heard  of  this,  he  went  to  fight  the  dragon  single- 
handed,  not  like  professional  warriors,  who  let  them- 
selves be  paid  for  the  work,  but  simply  to  show  his 
strength  and  courage.  He  defeated  the  dragon  and 
drove  him  away  from  the  island.'  This  done,  he  went 
down  to  the  ship,  and  they  rowed  away.  He  came  to 
Northumberland,  and  heard  that  there  was  another 
dragon  there.  So  he  went  up  into  the  land,  to  kill  it  or 
drive  it  away.  He  saw  an  old  man  sitting  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  hill,  and  asked  the  man  what  he  could  tell  him 
about  the  dragon.  The  old  man  addressed  him  by 
name  and  said  :  "I  know  well  why  you  have  come 
here,  it  is  to  try  your  strength  against  the  dragon  ;  but 
you  cannot  find  it;  go  back  to  your  men,  and  tell  them 
your  fate  :  when  you  come  on  board,  you  shall  get  a 
fair  wind  at  once,  and,  when  you  have  hoisted  sail,  you 
will  soon  find  a  harbour  in  a  river  called  Thames ;  when 
you  sail  up  this  river  you  will  land  at  a  city  called 
London.  There  you  will  find  the  king  of  the  realm ;  he 
will  take  you  into  his  service,  and,  before  long,  give 
you  land."  Siward  replied  that  he  placed  no 
confidence  in  this  advice,  and,  if  he  went  to  the  ship,  his 
men  would  think  it  a  lie.  Then  the  old  man  took  a 
banner  from  his  breast,  and  gave  it  to  him ;  and  the  old 
man  called  the  banner  "  Ravenlandeye,"  which  means  : 
**  Raven,  terror  of  the  land."  Then  Siward  returned 
to  his  men,  embarked,  and,  as  the  old  man  had 
predicted,  after  knocking  about  on  the  sea,  landed  at  last 
at  London,  where  he  found  King  Edward.  His  arrival 
was  reported  at  once  to  the  king,  who  sent  for  Siward 

^  Socii  ;  this  expression  is  constantly  used,  in  what  follows,  for  Siward's 
crew,  while,  for  ex.,  Earl  Tosti's  following  are  always  called  :  homines 
Tostii. 

2  Non  operas  locans  arenariorum  more,  sed  robor  corporis  et  animi 
virtutem  in  hoc  declarans,  ilium  devicit  et  ab  insula  effugavit.  A. 
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to  come  to  him  at  Westminster.  Siward  c^raciously 
complied,  and  after  a  short  conversation  the  kin^  took 
him  into  his  service,  and  promised  him  the  first  position 
of  dignity  whicli  became  vacant  in  liis  realm.  After 
that  Siward  said  farewell,  and  he  and  his  men  took  the 
way  back  to  London.  On  the  brid^i^e  not  far  from 
the  monastery  (Westminster)  he  met  the  Karl  of 
Huntingdon,  Tosti,  a  Dane  by  birth  ;  the  king  hated 
him  because  he  had  married  Earl  Godwin's  daughter, 
sister  to  the  queen.  This  earl  crossed  the  foot-bridge 
so  near  Siward  that  he  soiled  his  mantle  with  his  dirty 
feet ;  for  at  that  time  it  was  fashionable  to  wear  a  mantle 
without  any  cord  bv  which  to  hold  it  up.  Then  the 
blood  rushed  to  his  heart ;  yet  he  checked  himself  from 
taking  revenge  on  the  spot,  because  the  shame  was 
inflicted  upon  him  by  one  who  was  on  his  way  to  the 
king's  hall.  But  he  remained  standing  w^ith  his  men 
by  the  same  bridge  until  Tosti  came  from  the  king ; 
then  he  drew^  his  sword  and  hacked  ofif  Tosti 's  head,  and 
went  with  it  under  his  mantle  back  to  the  king's  hall. 
Here  he  asked  the  king,  according  to  his  promise,  to 
give  him  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon.  But,  as  the  earl 
had  just  left  him,  the  king  thought  he  w^as  only  joking. 
Then  Siward  related  his  deed,  and,  as  a  sure  proof,  cast 
the  head  down  before  the  king's  feet.  The  king  then 
kept  his  promise,  and  proclaimed  him  at  once  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  invested  him  w^ith  his  new 
dignity.  Earl  Siward  returned  now  from  the  king's 
hall  to  his  men,  who  still  stood  and  fought  with  the 
followers  of  the  fallen  earl.  At  his  coming  the  fighting 
became  more  severe;  Tosti's  men  were  cut  down,  and 
were  buried  in  a  field  near  London.  As  a  memorial  of 
the  deed,  a  church  was  built  on  the  site,  which  is  called 
until  this  day  "the  Dane's  church." 

A  few  days  later,  the  Northmen  began  to  attack  the 
realm. ^       The  king  then  was  in  a  state  of  uncertainty, 

^Accidit  quod  Norrenses  guerram  moverent  regi  (A);  rege  tandem  a 
Danis  infestato  (B). 
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and  deliberated  with  the  great  men  of  his  realm  as  to 
what  means  should  be  adopted;  and  they  made  over  A 
with  one  voice  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland  to  Earl  Siward,  and  the  king  invested 
him  with  the  earldom  over  them.  He  pacified  all  the 
land,  and  avenged  manifoldly  all  the  insults  and 
injuries  done  to  the  king ;  so  that  it  came  about,  as  the 
ancient  history  of  the  English  predicted,  that,  from  the 
mixture  of  the  natural  and  preternatural,  namely,  from 
bear  and  woman,  a  man  should  be  born,  who  should 
vindicate  the  king  of  England  with  honour  against  his 
enemies.  All  this  was  fulfilled  by  Earl  Siward,  who 
avenged  invasion  and  violence  against  St.  Edward  the 
king/ 

Later,  after  Siward  had  shown  his  strength  and  cour- 
age on  so  many  occasions,  it  happened  that  Dunwal, 
king  of  the  Scots,  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and 
asked  Siward  to  help  him  against  his  enemies.  There- 
fore he  collected  an  army,  and  advanced  to  support  the 
king  as  far  as  Dundee.  There  he  received  tidings  that 
his  own  people  in  Northumberland  had  risen  against 
him  and  his  family,  and  had  slain  his  son,  Osbern 
Bole-ax  (Osbernus  Bulax).  So  the  earl  had  to  turn 
back,  but  in  his  wrath  he  struck  the  battle-axe,  which 
he  had  in  his  hand,  so  hard  on  a  stone-block,  that  the 
mark  is  still  visible.  He  then  restored  to  the  king  the 
land  which  his  enemies  had  seized ;  then  he  returned 
home  and  exterminated  his  enemies  and  maligners  by 
the  sword  and  every  means. 

Many  years  later,  in  his  old  age,  he  was  stricken  at 
York  with  a  flux,  and  then  he  presented  his  standard, 
the  aforesaid  Ravenlandeye,  to  the  citizens  of  York,  and 
it  was  preserved  there  in  the  old  St.  Mary's  Church. 
But  when  his  illness  overcame  him,  he  said  it  was  a 

1  Nothing  about  this  prophecy  in  B,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  short. 
Historia  Anglorum  is  the  name  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  Chronicle, 
which  also,  a  little  later,  has  been  before  the  author's  eyes.  But  it  is 
hardly  that  which  is  referred  to  as  "  Antiqua  Anglorum  historia." 
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disgrace  for  a  brave  warrior  to  die  lying  down  like  a 
cow,  and  he  ordered  those  who  stood  about  to  raise  him, 
and  put  on  his  mail-coat  and  all  his  arms.  And  clad 
thus,  in  an  upright  position,  he  died.  He  was  buried 
— B  adds — in  St.  Mary's  Abbey  at  York.' 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  who  lived  a  little  earlier, 
relates  in  his  Historia  Anglorum,  written  in  1129": 
''  At  this  time,  Siward — the  brave  earl  of  Xorthumbria, 
almost  a  giant  in  size,  hard  of  hand  and  mind — sent  his 
son  to  conquer  Scotland.  When  the  father  was  told 
that  he  had  fallen  in  battle,  he  asked  :  '  Did  he  get  his 
death  wound  before  or  behind?  '  And  they  answ^ered  : 
*  Before.'  Then  he  said,  '  I  am  glad,  for  no  other 
death  would  be  worthy  of  me  or  my  son.'  Siward 
advanced  on  Scotland  at  once,  conquered  its  king  in 
battle,  laid  waste,  and  then  subjugated  to  himself  the 
whole  realm.  The  following  year  the  violent  earl  was 
seized  with  a  flux,  and  felt  death  drawing  near;  he  said 
then  :  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  could  not  have  died  in 
so  many  battles  to  die  at  last  like  a  cow.  Put  on  my 
impenetrable  byrnie,  gird  me  with  my  sword,  my 
helm  on  my  head,  my  shield  in  my  left  hand,  put  my 
gold  inlaid  axe  in  my  right,  so  that  I,  the  bravest  of 
warriors,  roay  still  die  like  a  champion.'  And  w^hen 
he  had  said  that  he  died." 

n. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  narrative  is  its  peculiar 
stamp  of  Northern  life.  Although  a  hundred  years 
have  passed  since  Siward's  death  and  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, which  followed  soon  after,  there  is  hardly  a  trace 
of  the  new  world  of  thought.  Although  the  recorder  is 
a  monk,  there  is  not  a  religious  feature    in   the    w-hole 

1  In  the  description  of  his  last  hours,  both  the  original  text  and  again 
the  abstract  B  have  made  use  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  Historia 
Anglorum  {cf.  next  note).     I  have  used  the  phrases  in  A  and  B  which 

'lie  farthest  from  Henry's. 

2  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Historia  Anglorum  (Rolls  Series)  p.  194-96. 
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narrative.  It  does  not  once  mention — what  we  know 
from  other  sources — that  the  old  St.  Clary's  Abbey, 
outside  of  York,  where  the  raven-banner  was  kept,  was 
a  reHgious  foundation  raised  by  Earl  Siward  himself. 
What  has  been  recorded  is  a  pure  and  sheer  war  tradi- 
tion. The  only  feature  which  can  be  called 
un-Northern  is  the  prophecy  about  the  man  of  unusual 
birth,  who  shall  overcome  England's  enemies;  but  the 
author  seems  to  have  that  from  an  "  antiqua  Anglorum 
historia, "  and  its  place  in  the  oral  tradition  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least. 

What  gives  interest  to  Siward's  history  is  not  only 
its  fresh  impress  of  Northern  life,  but  also  its  wonderful 
accord  with  Northern  saga-narrative.  Siward's 
fictitious  youth  is  like  a  romantic  "  fornaldarsaga, "  the 
last  part  like  an  historical  "  Islendingasaga,"  with  its 
scenes  of  fight  and  revenge.  Taken  as  a  whole,  this 
series  of  stories  is  a  saga,  half  fictitious,  half  historical, 
about  a  Viking's  adventures.  This  is  of  value,  for  it 
shows  how  such  saga  stuff  was  fashioned  outside  the 
individual  Icelandic  Vv^orld.  Therefore  it  w411  repay  us 
to  rehearse  it  scene  by  scene. 

First  of  all  comes  the  story  about  Beorn  Beresun  as 
son  of  the  white  bear,  and  the  earl's  daughter.  He  was 
a  Danish  earl,  and  the  motive  leads  us  to  Denmark. 
Saxo  has  (Miiller,  p.  512)  a  similar  narrative  about 
King  Sven  Estridsson's  ancestors :  A  bonder  in 
Sweden  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter.  One  day  she 
went  out  to  play  with  her  maids ;  and  a  great  bear  came, 
and  frightened  them  away,  seized  the  bonder's  daughter 
in  his  paws,  and  bore  her  carefully  to  his  cave  in  the 
thicket.  Here  he  made  love  to  her,  and  she  lived  in 
the  cave,  nourished  by  his  cattle  raids,  until  the  bear 
was  tracked  by  hunters  and  dogs,  and  pierced  with 
many  spears.  A  little  later,  the  bonder's  daughter 
bore  a  son,  whom  she  named  after  his  father.  When 
he  grew  up,  and  came  to  know  his  birth,  he  took 
revenge  on  his  father's  slayers.     His  son  was  Thrugill 
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Spragelei^,  wlio  resembled  his  father  in  courage;  and 
he  became,  in  his  turn,  father  to  Earl  Wiilf  (died  1026), 
who  betrayed,  in  his  manners,  his  descent  from  a  wild 
beast. 

The  story  which  appears  here  linked  to  historical,  or 
rather  semi-historical,  persons,  is  foimd  far  and  wide 
in  European  folk-tales,  as  an  introduction  to  the  narra- 
tive about  the  strong  hero,  who  fetched  the  stolen 
princess  back  from  the  trolls.  Everywhere,  the  hero, 
just  as  here  in  the  story,  is  named  after  the  bear  which 
has  carried  off  his  mother  :  Jean  de  Tours,  Peter  Baer, 
the  Icelandic  Bjarndreingur,  etc.,  etc.  He  always 
suggests  the  bear  in  his  more  than  mortal  strength, 
sometimes,  also,  by  being  more  or  less  shaggy  on  his 
body,  or  the  like. 

A  quite  remarkable  feature  is  the  fact  that  Beorn 
Beresun  has  bear's  ears,  in  memory  of  his  birth.  This 
likewise  leads  us  to  Danish  traditions.  In  a  Jutland 
version  of  the  folk-tale  just  mentioned,  about  the  three 
princesses,  the  hero  is  called  BJ0rn0re,  although  the 
story  gives  no  reasonable  explanation  for  this 
extraordinary  name.^  The  old  story  explains  it  for  us. 
To  his  bear  parentage  he  owes  both  this  defect  and  his 
unusual  strength.  If  we  could  entertain  a  doubt,  it 
would  be  dispelled  by  a  folk-tale  from  the  Avars  in  the 
Caucasus,  where  the  hero  likewise  has  the  name 
"  Bear's  Ears,"  because  he  is  a  son  of  a  bear  and  a 
king's  daughter,  and  by  his  ears  testifies  to  his  birth. ^ 
Likewise  in  Russian,  in  Mongolian,  also,  and  in 
Koriakan,  the  hero  has  bear's  ears,  due  to  his  origin.^ 

1  K.  Berntsen,  Folkeaeventyr  I.  (1873)  nr.  12  ;  in  a  printed  and  an 
unprinted  Danish  version  this  name  is  distorted  to  Bj0rn0  (E.  T. 
Kristensen,  Jyske  folkeminder,  XIII.,  nr.  32  ;  S.  Grundtvig's  unpub- 
lished ^-Eventyr,  5p,  in  the  national  folklore  collection  at  Copenhagen). 

-The  hero  is  the  offspring  of  a  king's  daughter  by  a  bear,  and  is 
called  Bear's  Ears  from  a  peculiarity  which  he  owes  to  his  parentage. 
(Hartland,  Legend  of  Perseus  — igo6 — II.  24). 

^Kohler,  Kleinere  Schriften,  I.  543  f. ;  W.  Jochelson,  Uber  asiatische 
und  amerikanische  Elemente  in  den  Mythen  der  Koriaken,  p.  2,  in 
Verhandlungen  der  Amerikanist-Congress  zu  Stuttgart,   1904. 
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It  must  then  be  accepted  that  this  feature  is  not 
historically  connected  with  the  Danish  Viking  chief, 
but  that  it  belongs  to  the  old  folk-motive,  bear 
parentage.  Accordingly  we  have,  on  Danish  ground, 
plenty  of  connections  with  the  bear  story. 

But  we  have  connections  also  in  the  Icelandic  saga- 
world.  Beorn  Beresun's  parentage  occurs  again  in  the 
case  of  Bothvar  Bjarki,  the  celebrated  champion 
of  King  Hrolf  in  Denmark.  Bothvar's  parents 
are  Bj0rn,  the  king's  son,  transformed  to  a 
bear,  and  Bera,  the  peasant's  daughter.  In 
addition  to  the  names,  the  connection  is  betrayed 
by  the  fact  that  the  bear,  as  in  Saxo's  story,  is 
hunted  and  slain,  and  the  son  later  takes  revenge. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  theme  is  more  richly 
developed,  since  the  transformation  caused  by  the  step- 
mother has  entered  in,  and  the  heritage  of  the  wild 
beast  is  divided  among  three  sons,  the  first  and  second 
having  bear-like  appearance,  the  third  bear  strength 
and  the  faculty  of  transformation.  The  Danish  and 
the  Icelandic  versions  are  of  different  character ;  the 
Danish  gives  us  the  legendary  elements  from  which  the 
saga  arises,  while  the  Icelandic  Hrolfssaga  and 
Bjarkarimur  (poem  of  Bjarki)  show  us  its  further 
development  into  a  romantic  saga.  The  Northern 
English  Siward's  saga  stands  midway,  as  a  curious  link 
in  the  chain.' 

And  now  Siward's  history.  Its  first  scene,  the  only 
one  which  actually  portrays  his  Viking-life,  is  the 
dragon  fight  in  the  Orknevs.  The  saga  connection  is 
easy  to  see.  Ragnar  Lothbrok,  too,  the  especial  hero 
of  Viking  life,  has  the  dragon-fight  for  his  first  exploit. 
Still    nearer,     in    certain    ways,      lie     two     Norwegian 

^In  the  Viking  colonies  in  England,  A.  Bugge  adds,  (Vikingerne,  II. 
306,  note)  the  bear  saga  must  have  been  widespread.  For  example  the 
half  historical  hero  Hereward  slays  in  York  a  bear  which  had  human 
reason.  "  His  father  is  said  to  have  ravished  a  maiden  in  the  forest,  and 
begotten  by  her  Biernus,  K.  of  Norway  "  (Michel,  Croniques  Anglo- 
Normandes,  II.,  7-8). 
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legendary  sagas  preserved  by  Saxo ;  so  Frothi  (in  the 
second  book)  begins  his  legendary  life  by  felling  a 
dragon  on  a  remote  island  oft'  the  coast  of  Norway;  and, 
in  the  sixth  book,  something  similar  is  told  of  Frith- 
leif's  expedition  to  Norway.  It  is  certainly  a  little 
extraordinary  to  see  such  a  dragon  fight  ascribed  to 
Siward  Digri — a  man  whose  actual  history  we  know 
from  many  contemporary  records — but,  otherwise,  it  is 
not  more  remarkable  than  what  is  told  about  the 
contemporaneous  Icelander,  Bj0rn  Hitdoelakappi,  that 
he  came  to  England  on  his  Viking  expedition,  and 
there  killed  a  dragon,  which  attacked  the  ship' ;  not  to 
speak  of  King  Harald  Harthrathe's  subterranean 
dragon-fight  in  Constantinople.  Only  one  of  the  most 
highly  developed  Islendingasogur  describes  dragon 
fights  with  obvious  irony  towards  the  persons  to  whom 
they  are  ascribed  (Njala,  chap.  119).  "The  saga  of 
Siward  Digri  "  stands  here  on  common  Scandinavian 
ground. 

In  one  respect,  however,  Siward's  fight  has  some- 
thing peculiar  to  itself.  The  ordinary  Scandinavian 
dragon  fight,  down  from  Sigurth's  slaying  of  Fafnir, 
has,  for  its  object,  the  winning  of  the  dragon's  gold. 
For  Siward  Digri  this  motive  does  not  exist ;  he  wishes 
to  deliver  the  afflicted  people.  Of  all  the  Icelandic 
dragon  fights,  only  that  of  Bjorn  Hitdoelakappi  has 
anything  corresponding,  and  here  it  is  hardly  by 
chance  that  it  also  is  localized  in  English  waters.  It  is 
the  English  dragon-motive;  it  is  Beowulf,  whose  ghost 
rules  the  story-world ;  we  come  across  his  tracks  also  in 
later  Northumbrian  traditions  of  the  fight  between  the 
knight  and  the  dragon. 

In  another  respect  the  Siward  story  stands  in  even 

sharper   contrast   to  the   Scandinavian    material.     The 

other  accounts  describe,  without  exception,  the  killing 

of  the  serpent  or  the  dragon  ;  Siward  is  contented  with 

'    driving  it  from  the  land.     As  an   heroic  scene  this  is 

1  Sagan  af  Birni  hitda^lakappa  (1847)  p.  12. 
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wholly  unsatisfactory;  the  end  is  too  insignificant;  the 
purely  local  character  of  the  deed  contributes  too  little 
to  the  hero  conception.  It  is  quite  another  matter  with 
the  popular  belief;  here,  localization  is  everything. 
Again  and  again  it  turns,  not  on  killing,  but  on  driving 
out  the  trolls.  Let  me,  as  a  typical  example,  mention 
the  Sealandish  legend  about  Pope  Lucius,  who  drives 
away  the  sea-troll  from  Storebelt.^  To  such  local 
popular  belief  Siward  stands  much  nearer  than  any  of 
the  other  saga  heroes.  Accordingly  we  have  an  outlook 
in  two  directions.  On  one  side  the  story  has  points 
in  common  with  the  literary  mode  of  the  Icelandic 
romantic  sagas ;  on  the  other  side  it  has  root  in  English 
soil  :  battle  against  the  destructive  dragon,  and  the 
monster's  expulsion  from  the  land.  The  situation  is 
just  as  it  was  with  the  bear  parentage :  the 
Siward  tradition  adopts  and  adapts  new  elements, 
which  soon  go  over  into  the  style  characteristic  of  the 
"  fornaldarsaga." 

The  dragon  fight  is  only  an  introduction  to  Siward's 
exploits.  The  motive  which  stretches  over  his  whole 
life  is  the  meeting  with  the  old  man  on  the  mountain. 
Here  the  course  of  his  life  is  predicted — his  term  of 
service  to  the  king,  and  his  earldom,  so  quickly  w^on  ; 
besides,  he  gets  the  banner,  which  was  made  famous  by 
his  numerous  victories.  Who  is  then  this  old  man, 
who  gives  prophecy  and  counsel  ?  The  saga  itself 
answers  only  that  it  is  a  man  in  Northumberland,  who 
seeks  him  on  his  way  to  the  dragon.  Some  light  is 
thrown  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Norwegian  romantic 
sagas  which  stands  nearest  to  Siward's  dragon  fight 
knows  a  similar  figure.  Frothi  (in  Saxo's  second  book) 
begins  his  Viking  life  by  "meeting  a  native,"  who 
gives  him  directions  how  he  shall  kill  the  serpent  and 
win  its  gold.  It  is  uncertain  if  Frothi's  Saga  clearly 
realized  who  this  guide  really  w^as.  But  if  we  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 

1  Aarb.  f.  nord.  oldk.  1874,  p,  406. 
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answer.  This  scene  is  a  fainter  repetition  of  the  scene 
in  heroic  poetry  where  Odin  gives  advice  to  Sigurth 
about  kilHng  Fafnir/  If  we  test  this  possibility  in  the 
Siward  saga,  all  features  appear  to  fit.  Everywhere  in 
hero  sagas  Odin  is  the  unknown  old  man  who  is 
encountered.  He  talks  from  the  top  of  a  steep  knoll  or 
hill,  just  as  Odin  shouts  "  from  the  mountain  "  to 
Sigurth  Fafnir's  bane.'  That  Siward,  going  by,  is 
addressed  by  his  own  name,  although  a  stranger  in 
the  land,  is  a  trait  common  to  all  supernatural  beings 
(and  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  course  of  the  action). 
The  particular  manner  in  wliich  the  old  man  instructs 
him  in  all  he  shall  undertake  has  its  counterpart  in 
Hadditig's  meeting  with  the  one-eyed  old  man.' 
Finally,  the  raven-banner  (which  may  be  supposed  to 
bring  victory)  is  a  counterpart  to  Odin's  gift  of  a 
weapon:  Sigmund  gets  the  sword  Gram;  "he  gave 
Hermod  helm  and  breast-plate";  and  he  offers  Rolf 
Kraki  good  weapons  at  their  parting.'  All  this  shows 
that  the  old  man  who  addresses  Siward  from  the  hill  is 
Odin  himself.  Let  us  see  what  objections  can  be  made 
to  this  view.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that  such  a 
heathen  idea  was  not  taken  up  by  a  cloister  monk  ?  But 
there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  suppose  that  the  author 
has  discovered  that  it  was  the  heathen  war-god  who  was 
meant.  When  Saxo  himself  has  by  no  means  always 
recognized  the  heathen  god  in  his  disguise,  one  can 
expect  it  still  less  of  a  contemporary  English  clerk.'  Or 
•  one  may  object  that  the  Danish-Norwegian  population 
of  Northern  England  in  the  nth  century  was  so  firmly 
rooted  in  Christianity,  that  it  could  not  create  such  a 
narrative  in  earnest.  But  when  new  Odin-incidents 
could  still  be  manufactured  in  Scandinavia  in  the 
beginning  of  the   13th  century  (at  the  battle  of  Lena, 

1  Volsungasa^a  ch.  i8. 

2  Elder  Edda  :   Reginsmal  str.  i6. 

•''  Saxo's  I.  book,  p.  40  (Miiller).  * 

^  A.  Olrik,  Danm.  heltedigtning  I,  (1903)  p.  206. 

"■^  A.  Olrik,  Kilderne  til  Sakses  oldhistorie,  I.  (1892)  p.  30. 
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1208),  it  was  much  easier  in  the  middle  of  the  nth. 
The  story  then  may  decide  for  itself.  The  single 
objection  which  it  seems  possible  to  raise  is  this,  that 
Odin  elsewhere  never  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  clifT,  but 
always  stands/  This  feature,  however  (which  is  of  no 
consequence  to  the  action)  may  have  been  added  by  a 
later  narrator. 

From  the  Northern  English  standpoint,  such  an 
appearance  does  not  seem  to  be  exceptional.  The 
Viking  saga  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  and  his  three  sons, 
which  in  its  origin  is. closely  knitted  to  England,  con- 
tains, in  its  oldest  form,  an  unquestionable  Odin  figure 
in  the  midst  of  historical  personages  from  the  Viking 
time  :  namely,  that  Rostar  who  heals  Sigurth  Snake- 
eye's  wound,  and  demands,  as  a  reward,  the  champions 
who  fall  in  battle  (Norwegian  saga  in  Saxo,  p.  449). 
But  we  have  a  still  more  pronounced  survival  of  belief 
in  Odin's  power,  in  an  old  battle-song  from  the  city  of 
Hawick  :  Teervebus  ye  Teer  ye  Odin,  "  Tir,  help  us  ! 
Help,  Tir,  help  Odin  !  "^ 

There  can,  then,  scarcely  be  raised  a  well-grounded 
objection  against  the  tradition  having  interpreted  its  old 
man  as  Odin  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  is  no  wholly  convincing  evidence. 
All  the  single  features  of  the  tradition  are  in  good 
accord  with  Odin's  appearance  in  the  hero  sagas,  and 
certainly  rise  from  them  ;  but  the  situation  can  be  like 
that  in  the  Norwegian  Frothi  saga,  where  the  original 
Odin  traits  are  applied  to  a  supernatural  helper  in 
general.  We  are  not,  then,  in  the  region  of  myth,  but 
of  folk-lore,  where  the  "  old  man  "  (who  has  wiped 
away  the  too  evident  religious  features)  appears 
as  the  hero's  helper  and  counsellor.  Such  romantic 
figures,  which  dimly  remind  one  of  Odin,  are  indeed 
met  also  in  other  places  in  the  Icelandic-Norwegian 
"  fornaldarsagas  "•;    but  we    must    remember   that    not 

iReginsmal;  Saxo,  i.  book,  p.  52. 
2Aarb.  f.  nord.  oldk.  1875,  114. 
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only  is  our  saga's  hero  a  Dane,  but  that  probably  the 
majority  of  those  among  whom  the  saga  came  into 
existence  (the  Northumbrians)  were  of  Danish  birth. 
We  come  then  a  little  farther  away  from  the  mythic- 
religious  Odinic  conception,  for,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
Danish  heroic  traditions,  they  do  not  let  Odin  reveal 
himself  in  disguise,  but  in  his  strength/  From  the 
r^anish  point  of  view,  then,  this  old  man,  who  presents 
Siward  with  the  banner,  must,  in  still  higher  degree, 
have  over  him  the  glamour  of  folk-lore.  Therefore  1 
hold  this  view  as  the  most  correct,  that  he  is  an  Odin, 
but  that  the  religious-mythic  features  are  as  slight  as 
possible. 

From  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  significant  that  it 
is  the  Norwegian-Icelandic  heroic  poetry  which  can 
furnish  parallels  to  all  the  single  traits,  while  the 
Danish  songs  and  stories  stand  farther  removed.  This 
indicates  that  here  in  Northumberland  a  Norwegian 
influence  asserted  itself  in  shaping  the -saga. 

In  the  slaying  of  the  earl  we  meet  the  historic  saga 
style.  In  the  meeting  on  the  foot-bridge,  the  narrative 
seizes  the  brief  encounter,  which  causes  enmity  between 
the  two  leaders,  while  it  does  not  allow  itself  to  unravel 
political  contrasts  or  other  unromantic  motives.  Those 
very  half-accidental,  bodily  injuries,  are  the  favourite 
theme  of  the  historical  sagas ;  and  they  let  the  hero 
become  indignant,  but  restrain  himself,  until  the 
favourable  moment  arrives  to  set  a  weapon  in  his 
opponent's  head.  All  the  scenery  at  the  king's  court, 
with  the  narrow  foot-bridge  (ponticulus)  and  the  press 
upon  it,  is  wholly  in  saga  style ;  likewise  the  remarks 
about  the  dress  of  the  time,  which  gave  opportunity  to 
tread  on  the  mantle.  Thus  the  saga  narrative  links  its 
chain  of  cause  and  effect  where  blame  and  blamelessness 
are  involved  in  each  other. 

Likewise,  the  tradition  which  Flenry  of  Huntingdon 

1  See  my  Sakses  oldhistorie,  I.    31,  and    Danmarks  heltedigtning,   I. 
(1903)  p.  II. 
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has  preserved  for  us  about  the  son's  {Osbern  Bole-ax's) 
death,  reminds  one  of  the  sagas.  A  similar  scene 
occurs  in  Egil's  Saga,  where  the  old  Kveldulf  receives 
tidings  of  the  fall  of  his  son  Thorulf,  and  carefully 
inquires  whether  he  fell  on  his  breast  or  his  back,  but 
certainly  with  the  still  more  suggestive  reply:  "It  is 
said  that  he  who  falls  forward  will  be  revenged."  (In 
Siward's  mouth  also  this  expression  would  have  suited 
the  circumstances  far  better ;  but  it  w^ould  be  too  bold  to 
guess  that  originally  it  went  so,  and  later  was  made 
more  popular  and  knightly). 

The  revenge  for  the  death  of  Osbern  Bole-ax,  as  the 
saga  records  it,  sounds  more  Scandinavian  ;  and  the 
strong  expression  of  violent  emotion — his  blow  on  the 
stone  when  he  learns  of  the  murder — reminds  one  of  the 
celebrated  scene  in  Ragnar's  saga,  where  the  effect  of 
the  death-tidings  on  the  sons  is  depicted  in  the  case  of 
each. 

The  last  scene;  also,  is  full  of  Northern  character, 
where  the  dying  earl  has  himself  clad  in  his  armour  in 
order  not  to  die  "  lyhig  down  like  a  cow."  I  know, 
however,  no  scene  from  literature  which  corresponds 
exactly ;  and  Earl  Siward's  death  is  probably  the  last 
use  of  an  old  custom.  From  Icelandic  tradition  we 
know  a  slightly  differing  custom,  when  one  who  is  about 
to  die  of  sickness  cuts  himself  with  a  spear-point  in 
order  to  belong  to  Odin  (Ynglinga  Saga,  c.  lo) ;  but 
the  manner  of  death  described  in  the  tradition  is  rather, 
in  its  lack  of  religious  consecration,  a  Danish  practice. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  Siward's  saga  is  a  remarkable 
blending  of  romantic  and  historical  saga  style.  Its 
nearest  kin  is  Ragnar's  saga,  which  also  begins  in  a 
heroic  manner  with  the  serpent  fight,  and  ends  in  more 
truthfully  coloured  scenes;  likewise  is  Odin  involved  in 
the  course  of  events.  Only  Siward's  saga  goes  so  much 
further  in  strong  and  historically  coloured  scenes  and  in 
small  local  traditions. 

Siward's    saga — like    the    Ragnar  saga — gives    us   a 
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literary  problem  of  peculiar  nature.  It  treats  of  a 
Danish  hero,  and  it  is  related  in  territory  where  Danish 
colonists  were,  probably,  as  numerous  as  the 
Norwe<:^ian  ;  but  it  deviates  from  the  essential  character 
of  all  Danish  tradition  as  we  know  it  from  Saxo  and  his 
time.  The  disposition  to  spin  unitino^  threads  between 
the  incidents  is  greater,  and  there  is  an  especial  fond- 
ness for  supernatural  elements,  to  which  we  have  no 
parallels  in  Danish.  Just  in  these  features,  especially 
in  the  dragon  fights  and  in  the  figures  of  Odin,  there  is 
a  close  relation  to  Norwegian-Icelandic  tradition.  The 
Norwegians  who  settled  in  northern  England  must 
have  had  an  enriching  and  developing  influence.  This 
holds  true  not  only  for  Siward's  saga,  but  also  for 
Ragnar  Lothbrok's  history,  in  so  far  as  it  first  came 
into  existence  in  England.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must 
not  consider  Northern  England  as  a  detached  branch  of 
Norwegian  culture;  it  is  also  a  pioneer  in  its  richer 
development.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of  the  dragon 
fight,  which  it  takes  essentially  from  English  concep- 
tions, and  this  certainly  enters,  in  that  way,  the 
Norwegian-Icelandic  romantic  sagas  and  historical 
traditions;  and  in  the  same  way  with  the  bear 
parentage,  which  has  its  root  in  Danish  legendary  stuff, 
but  becomes  more  richly  developed  as  a  Norwegian- 
Icelandic  romantic  saga.  On  the  whole,  the 
Scandinavian  colonists  in  England  appear  to  be  a 
remarkable  link  between  Danish  and  Norwegian 
intellectual  life,  and  play  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  saga-narrative. 

III. 

Siward,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  is  an  historical 
figure.  We  know  the  year  of  his  death,  1055,  and 
many  other  facts  about  his  life.  Already  in  the 
beginning  of  Cnut's  reign,  or  rather,  in  company  with 
Cnut   himself,    he    had   come   to    England.       In    1019, 

p 
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''  Siward  minister  "  comes  last  in  the  list  of  the  king's 
northern  thanes,  in  1032,  as  the  most  distinguished;  (a 
letter  of  1026,  which  speaks  of  him  as  earl,  is  surely  not 
genuine.)  Under  Harthacnut  he  plays  a  more 
prominent  role.  He  was  Earl  of  Northumberland  in 
104 1,  when  Harthacnut  sent  out  his  earls  at  the  head  of 
the  royal  house-carles  to  punish  the  turbulent 
Worcester.  The  same  year,  Siward,  at  the  king's 
incentive,  slew  Eadwulf,  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(Bernicia),  and  received  his  earldom  as  reward.  Like- 
wise, about  the  same  time,  he  got  the  earldom  of  Hunt- 
ingdon.^ From  the  time  Edward  the  Confessor  came 
to  the  throne,  he  was  one  of  the  king's  most  important 
supporters ;  he  helped  him  get  possession  of  Queen 
Emma's  treasure  (as  early  as  1043),  and  he  stood  by 
him  in  the  strife  with  Earl  Godwin,  in  105 1.  He  led 
the  attack  on  Scotland,  1054,  i^  revenge  for  the  death 
of  his  kinsman,  King  Malcolm,  and  he  slew  King 
Macbeth  in  the  bloody  battle  of  July  27th.  In  the 
following  spring,  he  died  himself,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  which  he  had  erected,  Olaf's  church  at 
York.^ 

One  notes  that  what  the  saga  compresses  into  the 
events  of  a  few  days — his  coming  to  England,  the  slay- 
ing of  the  earl,  his  service  to  King  Edward — in  reality 
distributes  itself  over  three  reigns.  The  tradition  has 
apparently  lost  every  memory  of  Siward's  youth, 
down  to  the  slaying  of  the  earl,  and  has  filled 
the  gap  with  features  from  folk-tales.  The  youthful 
adventures  on  the  Orkneys  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Danish  Earl  Siward.  Most  likely  they  are  borrowed 
from  another  earl  of  the  same  name,  Sigurth  Digri  of 

lAs  earl  of  Huntingdonshire,  he  is  mentioned  in  a  royal  letter  of 
Edward  (Kemble,  Codex  dipl.  Sax.  IV.,  m.  792)  ;  it  is  said  to  be  from 
the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign,— according  to  Freeman,  Norman 
Conquest,  3rd  ed,  I.,  792,  which  has  not  been  accessible  to  me. 

2  For  Siward's  life  see  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  LII.  ; 
Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I,  586-88,  II.,  363-65,  613-19. 
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the  Orkneys,  who  fell  in  the  great  Battle  of  Clontarf, 
1014.  B.  Kahle  (Arkiv.  for  nordisk  filologi,  xx.,  298) 
suggests  that  the  idea  of  the  magical  raven-banner  was 
also  borrowed  from  the  same  Sigurth,  who  waved  it  at 
the  battle  of  Clontarf,  1014,  and  that  its  name  of  Land- 
eve  is  borrowed  from  the  famous  Landeytha  ("  land 
devastator  "),  the  banner  of  King  Harald  Harthrathe, 
on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  England,  1066. 

On  the  other  hand  the  story  has  increased  the  distance 
between  events  which  do  not  hang  together  in  epic 
sequence.  It  conceives  of  the  expedition  to  Scotland 
as  taking  place  in  Edward's  prime,  and  his  death 
"  many  years  later  ";  in  reality  less  than  a  year  lay 
between. 

Most  remarkable,  however,  are  the  alterations  in  the- 
story's  chief  scene,  the  slaying  of  the  earl.  There  is 
just  enough  resemblance  in  the  action  for  us  to  see  that 
it  is  the  same  event  which  is  referred  to.  Eadwulf,  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  comes  to  Harthacnut  to  be 
reconciled  to  him,  and  he  is  then  slain  by  Siward,  who 
afterwards  gets  the  earldom  from  the  king;  "then 
Harthacnut  deceived  the  earl  in  '  grith  '  (sworn  peace), 
and  became  a  traitor,"  as  the  chronicle  says.  The 
details  of  the  assault  are,  on  the  contrary,  not  know  n  by 
the  older  records.  Here,  a  marked  change  in  persons 
and  circumstances  has  taken  place.  The  slaying  of  the 
earl  did  not  occur  during  Edward's  reign,  but  in  the 
year  1041,  under  Harthacnut;  the  name  of  the  slain  earl 
was  not  Tosti,  but  Eadwulf,  and  his  earldom 
was  not  Huntingdon,  but  Northumberland.  This  story 
in  transmission  has  such  a  slight  hold  on  concrete 
details;  Tosti,  who  was  Siw^ard's  successor  as  earl  of 
Northumberland,  is  changed  about,  to  be  his 
predecessor,  and  the  earldom  is  removed  to  the  place 
which  later  became  an  inheritance  among  Siward's 
descendants.  The  information  also  that  *'  the  Dane's 
'Church  "  was  raised  where  Tosti's  men  w-ere. buried,  as 
a  memorial  of  the  deed,  is  incorrect.     The  church  of  St. 
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Clement  Danes,  outside  of  London,  was  the  church- 
yard for  Danish  citizens,  and  here,  as  early  as  1040, 
Harald  Harefoot's  mishandled  corpse  was  consigned  to 
the  earth.     (Freeman,  I.,  572). 

The  chroniclers  give  a  further  connection  which  the 
tradition  totally  ignores.  Siward  had  married  the 
daughter  of  Ealdred,  earl  of  Northumbria;  after 
Ealdred  was  murdered,  his  brother,  Eadwulf,  became 
his  successor  as  earl  over  the  northern  part  of  the  land ; 
but  Siward,  who  calculated  that  his  own  claim  to 
inheritance  and  his  son's  was  set  aside,  slew  Eadwulf, 
when  he  came  to  the  king  under  safe  conduct,  in  order 
to  be  reconciled  to  Harthacnut ;  and  Harthacnut  made 
the  champion  an  earl  in  place  of  the  deceased,  and  thus 
showed  his  satisfaction  over  the  deed ;  the  ground  of  the 
king's  hatred  towards  the  earl  cannot  be  that  reported 
in  the  story ;  but  Eadwulf  had  probably  been  one  of 
Harald  Harefoot's  adherents,  as  Harthacnut  was  angry. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  statement  in  the  story,  that 
an  accidental  m.eeting  on  the  bridge  and  an  injury  in 
passing  were  Siward's  reason  for  seeking  revenge;  but 
it  gives  the  true  background  of  family  politics  and 
ambitious  schemes  which  the  saga  lacks.  It  is  possible 
that  the  meeting  on  the  bridge,  with  its  realistic 
colouring  and  its  firm  localization,  preserves  historical 
traits,  which  we  otherwise  do  not  know,  from 
Eadwulfs  death,  or  perhaps  from  other  scenes  in 
Siward's  life. 

Concerning  the  expedition  into  Scotland,  it  is  said  in 
one  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle';  "  1054. 
In  this  year  Earl  Siward  advanced  on  Scotland  with  a 
great  army,  both  fleet  and  land  force,  and  fought  with 
the  Scots,  and  put  to  flight  the  king  Macbeth,  and  slew 
all  that  was  best  in  the  land,  and  carried  away  great 
plunder,  such  as  no  man  had  obtained  before.  But  his 
son,  Osbern,  and  his  sister's  son,  Siward,  and  some  of 
his  housecarls,   and  likewise  of  the  king's,   were  slain 

iCott.  Tiber.  B.  IV. 
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there,  on  the  day  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  (July  27th)." 
From  this  we  see  that  the  story  about  the  son's  death  is 
a  transformation  of  the  facts.  He  actually  fell  in  battle, 
but  the  story  lets  it  be  his  death  at  home  in  Northumber- 
land which  hinders  Siward  from  pursuing  his  victory. 
The  other  traditional  account,  that  of  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  is  more  reliable,  in  so  far  as  it  lets  the  son 
fall  in  war  against  the  Scots.  But  both  accounts  lack 
the  story  of  the  expedition  of  revenge  for  Osbern's 
death  ;  this  was  a  motive  which  the  tradition  could  do 
without.  It  shall  merely  be  remarked  that  also  the 
name  "  Duneval  "  of  the  king  of  Scots  is  a  combination 
of  the  murdered  Duncan  and  Malcolm,  his  avenger. 

Only  the  information  about  his  death  in  York  is 
wholly  reliable.  The  chronicle  reads:  "  1055.  In  this 
year  died  Earl  Siward,  in  York,  and  he  lies  buried  in 
Galmanho,  in  the  church  which  he  himself  had  raised 
and  consecrated  to  God  and  Olaf ;  Tosti  took  the 
earldom,  which  he  had." 

The  account  was  written  down  in  Crowland  Abbey, 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  central  Anglia,  where  people  felt 
no  personal  interest  in  Siward  Digri,  but  much  for  his 
son,  Earl  Waltheow,  w^io,  executed  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  found  his  grave  in  the  cloister,  and  was 
reverenced  as  a  popular  saint.  In  Nottingham  and 
Huntingdon  sat  the  Norman  race  of  counts,  who 
descended  from  the  daughter  of  Siward's  son.  But  to 
none  of  these  does  the  saga  stand  in  any  closer  relation. 
Its  interest  collects  about  two  points — the  slaying  by 
which  he  won  his  earldom  (which  is  to  say 
historically:  the  "Northumbrian"),  and  his  raven- 
banner,  which  was  presented,  at  his  death,  to  the 
citizens  of  York  ;  the  saga  names  also  the  place  where 
it  was  preserved.  Besides,  the  border  fights  present 
themselves  with  a  certain  fulness,  and  a  stone  with  the 
marks  of  his  blow  is  mentioned  as  the  most  Northern 
point  he  reached.  All  this  indicates  tliat  the  saga's 
horizon     is     the     Northumbrian ;     on     the     coast     of 
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Northumberland  the  fictitious  portion  of  the  saga  takes 
place — the  meeting  with  the  supernatural  helper. 
York,  especially,  plays  a  distinct  role,  and  its  citizens 
were  associated  with  him  in  the  gift  of  the  banner. 
Here  in  northernmost  England,  especially  in  York,  the 
saga  must  have  taken  form.  And  here  there  must  have 
been  a  Scandinavian  population  pure  enough  to  bring 
forth  a  work  of  such  Northern  colouring. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  the  Saga  with  the 
Huntingdon  tradition,  as  it  is  presented  by  the  little 
older  Henry  of  Huntingdon  (see  p.  6).  It  has  the 
usual  traits  of  the  war-hero  :  his  death  in  arms  and  his 
question  about  his  son's  fall.  But  it  lacks  names, 
details,  places,  combination  of  scenes,  and  supernatural 
features — all  of  which  gives  the  saga  its  life  and  its 
Northern  colour. 

IV. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  narra- 
tive is  the  fact  that  the  traditional  account  shows  a 
stronger  Scandinavian  colouring  than  the  true  history. 
All  its  personages,  with  the  exception  of  King  Edward, 
are  *'  of  Danish  birth."  It  knows  nothing  of  the 
Englishmen  who  played  a  role  in  Siward's  life,  his 
father-in-law,  Ealdred,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
Ealdred's  daughter,  Ethelflaed,  no  more  than  the  name 
of  his  second  wife ;  of  his  sons  it  mentions  only  Osbern 
Bole-ax  (Bulax),  but  not  Waltheow,  with  his  Anglo- 
Saxon  name,  who,  in  his  youth,  was  trained  for  the 
church ;  the  name  of  the  slain  Northumbrian  earl, 
Eadwulf,  is  exchanged  for  the  Scandinavian  Tosti. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  names  which  play  such  an  important 
role  in  his  life,  are  omitted  from  his  saga. 

All  the  surnames  are  Scandinavian  :    Beresun,  digri, 
bulax. ^     Of  the  places  in  London  there  is  only  mention 

1  Although  obsolete  in  English  (Murray,  N.E.D.  972)  the  word  still 
exists  in  Danish  popular  speech,  in  the  form  buli^kse  (timber-axe,  forest- 
axe,  cf.  Eng.  bid,  bole,  O.N.  bolr,  bulr,  tree-trunk).  (Kalkar,  Ordbog  over 
det  seldre  danske  sprog,  I.,  300  ;  Feilberg,  Jysk  Ordbog,  I.,  141,  etc.) 
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of  "  the  Danes  Church."  Since  the  first  appearance 
of  this  study,  Alexander  Bugge^  has  pointed  out  that 
the  Latin  Beorn  transhterates  the  Old  Norse  Biorn, 
and  that  the  Latin  text  of  the  saga  uses  the 
Scandinavian  name  for  the  Orkneys  {Orkaneia  =  Old 
Norse,  Orkney  jar)  instead  of  the  Latin  (Orcades).  The 
name  of  Siward's  banner,  Ravenlandeye,  is  also 
Scandinavian  ;  probably  identical  with  Landeytha,  the 
name  of  the  banner  carried  before  Harald  Harthrathe, 
on  his  ill-fated  expedition  to  England,  1066.  Siward 
died  1 1  years  before,  so  that  the  Harthrathe  tradition 
could  easily  be  grafted  upon  his  own.^  So  the 
explanation  of  Ravenlandeye  as  corviis  terrce  terror  is  a 
misunderstanding,  Landeytha  meaning  "  that  which 
lays  waste  the  land." 

V. 

We  still  have  the  question  about  Siward  Digri's 
jorefathers.  Our  saga  gives  the  name  of  his  father, 
Beorn  Beresun.  When  it  relates  that  he  was  the  son 
of  an  earl's  daughter  and  a  bear,  it  cannot  be  correct; 
the  zoologists  deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  pregnancy. 
That  he  had  ears  resembling  a  bear's  is,  for  rationalistic 
historians,  an  actual  circumstance  and  cause  for  the 
story.  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  study  of 
tradition,  it  is  only  a  widespread  romance,  feature.  It 
would  indeed  also  be  remarkable,  if  a  reliable  historical 
detail  were  remembered  about  a  man,  whose  exploits 
have  been  entirely  forgotten.  The  only  thing  about 
him,  then,  which  can  be  historical,  is  the  name,  Beorn 
Beresun.  His  surname,  however,  cannot,  as  the  tradi- 
tion interprets  it,  mean  "  bear's  son."  It  must  be  an 
Old  Norse  Bi0rn  Beruson,  or  Berason  ;  he  has  there- 
fore had  a  mother  named  Bera  or  a  father  named  Beri. 
But  a  man's  name,  Beri,  can  scarcely  be  pointed  out  in 

^A.  Bugge,  Vikingerne,  II.  306-8. 

^B.  Kahle,  in  Arkiv  f.  nord,  filol,  XX,  292-301. 
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Scandinavia^ ;  and  it  is  so  much  more  probable  that  his 
mother's  name  is  Bera,  because,  in  the  Bothvar  story 
also,  the  farmer's  daughter  carried  off  by  the  bear  is 
named  Bera.  It  is  not  so  seldom  in  the  old  North  that 
the  son  is  named  after  his  mother,  especially  if  the 
father  is  dead.  In  this  name  Beorn  Beresun  we  have 
the  story's  origin.  It  is  a  well-known  feature  of  story- 
making,  that,  when  a  celebrated  hero  or  race  can  only 
be  carried  back  to  a  mother  parent,  a  story  is  formed 
about  preternatural  parentage.  Here  the  names  Bi0rn 
and  Bera  (she-bear)  must  have  led  the  mind  in  a  fixed 
direction  ;  and  the  old  folk  motive  fastened  itself  upon 
the  family  because  Earl  Siward's  enormous  strength 
and  courage  was  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A  story  of 
ancestry  is  formed  as  a  rule  to  explain  the  peculiarities 
manifested  by  the  descendants. 

Again,  I  must  speak  of  Siward  Digri's  supposed 
kinship  with  the  Sprakalegg  family.  The  onlv  thing 
upon  which  it  is  grounded  is  the  genealogical  table  in 
Vita  Gualdevi  (p.  299;  and  in  A):  Gauldevus, '  filius 
Siwardi  ducis  Northanumbriae,  filii  Beorn,  filii  Ulsii, 
filii  Spratlingii,  filii  Ursii.  For  Earl  Beorn,  Sven 
Estridsson's  brother,  Florence  of  Worcester  gives  the 
following  genealogy  :  Beorn  comes,  filius  .... 
Danici  comitis  Ulfi,  filii  Spraclingi,  filii  Ursi.^  For 
the  last  named,  the  table  is,  in  the  main,  historically 
correct,  since  it  is  supported  by  the  Danish  tradition 
in  Saxo  :  Sven,  son  of  Earl  Wolf,  son  of  Thrugils 
Spragelegg,  son  of  Beorn,  son  of  the  farmer's  daughter 
and  the  bear,  and  also  bv  the  Icelandic  sources  :  Svftinn 
and  Bj0rn,  sons  of  Earl  Ulfr,  son  of  Thorkell 
Sprakaleggr.  For  Siward  Digri  the  table  is  wholly 
impossible;    the   "  Ulsius, "   who    is    made    his    grand- 

1  A  man's  name,  Beri,  is  known  from  Western  Sleswig,  and  is  presum- 
ably Frisian.  The  corresponding  Danish  form  is  Bjari  (O.  Nielsen. 
Oldd.  personnavne,  12).  Bero  in  Saxo,  etc.,  is,  whenever  one  can  test 
it,  a  Latinized  form  of  Bi0rn.  For  the  woman's  name,  Bera,  cf.  O.  Rygh, 
"  Gamle  personnavne  i  norske  stedsnavne,"  p.  33. 

^Florentius  Wigornensis,  Chronicon,  year  1049  (ed.  Thorpe,  I.,  202). 
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fatlier,  is  liis  own  contemporary,  Karl  Wolf,  and 
Spraklin^  consequently  cannot  be  his  great-grand- 
father; about  this  the  historians  are  unanimous.  On 
the  other  hand,  tliey  seem  not  to  have  found  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  although  it  lies  so  near.  Word  for 
word,  the  same  family  tree  is  ^iyen  for  Earl  Beorn 
Wolfsson  and  Karl  Beorn  Beresun  ;  for  Beorn  Wolfs- 
son  it  is  correct,  for  the  other  it  is  wrong.  It  is  the 
Beorn  Wolfsson 's  family-tree  which  has  been 
transferred  to  Beorn  Beresun,  because  one  confused 
the  two  earls  of  the  same  name.  The  transfer  did  not 
take  place  in  oral,  but  in  written  tradition  ;  for  in  both 
pedigrees  we  find  Ursus  as  a  translation  of  the 
Scandinavian  Beorn  ;  and  slight  discrepancies  in  the 
names  are  due  only  to  written  distortions.^  It  is  only 
the  carelessness  of  the  author,  which  sets  Siward  in 
relationship  with  the  Sprakling  family ;  no  source  for  it 
is  to  be  found.'  Of  Siward's  ancestors  w^e  only  know 
that  the  tradition  gave  his  father's  name  as  Beorn 
Beresun.  The  fact  that  the  name  Bera  is  misunder- 
stood in  the  tradition  makes  it  probable  that  it  is  not 
wilfully  fabricated. 

The  question  carries  us  back  to  the  bear  parentage. 
It  is  not  the  bear-motive's  occurrence,  which  in  itself 
causes  any  difficulty ;  we  have  seen  how  both  name  and 
bear's  ears  go  back  to  popular  tradition.  But  it  is  the 
circumstance  that  two  different  persons  lay  claim  to 
bear-parentage — Thrugils  Sprakelegg's  father  Beorn, 
and  Siward  Digri's  father,  Beorn.  It  would  best 
answer  the  purpose  if  they  could  both  be  the  same 
person,  but  there  is  precisely  a  generation  between 
them.  The  story  must  have  been  carried  over  from 
one  to  the  other.  But,  if  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Beorn  Beresun  is  the  true  claimant.       In  his  case  the 

^  Filii  Ulsii  fllii  Spratlingii  (f  is  read  as  a  long  s;  c  as  t  ;  ii  can  have 
come  from  filii ;  Ulsi(us)  is  a  late  conversion  of  the  Ags.  Wulfsige ;  see 
Searle,  Onomasiicon). 

2  The  genealogy  constructed  by  J.  Steenstrup  fNormannerne,  III.,  439, 
and  Dansk  Biogr.  Lexicon  XV.  p.  616),  hereby  falls  to  the  ground. 
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surname  is  connected  with  the  bear-parentage;  in  his 
case  there  are  the  bear's  ears,  the  distinguishing  mark 
found  in  the  folk-tale ;  and,  before  all,  there  is  the 
celebrated  son,  Siward  Digri,  whose  unusual  size, 
strength  and  recklessness  are  explained  by  his  preter- 
natural birth.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  w^as  said  about 
anything  unusual  in  the  appearance  of  Earl  Wolf  or  his 
sons.  The  tradition  must  have  been  transferred  to  that 
family  in  Denmark,  and  during  the  time  when  not  more 
was  remembered  about  the  valiant  Earl  Siward. 

At  last  we  may  answer  the  question  :  What  can  after 
all  be  known  about  Siward  Digri's  ancestors  in  Denmark  ? 

We  have  the  mere  name  of  his  father,  Beorn  Beresun, 
and  from  that  we  may  make  out  that  his  grandmother 
was  named  Bera,  and  that  she  survived  (or  surpassed) 
her  husband.  All  that  was  told  about  Beorn  and  Bera 
was  only  fancy,  arising  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
their  names.  Also  their  descent  from  an  earl's  family 
in  Denmark  is  not  very  credible;  such  an  honour  could 
easily  have  been  transferred  to  her  from  her 
distinguished  descendant. 

Siward  Digri  was  a  w^arrior  who  won  his  way  up  in 
Cnut  the  Great's  campaigns.  Bodily  strength  (he  was 
given  the  surname  most  used  in  his  time :  digri, 
i.e.y  big  and  strong)  and  violent  activity  were  his 
prominent  characteristics.  Through  a  long  warlike 
career,  he  works  his  way,  before  he  gets  the  name  of 
earl ;  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  has  advanced  so 
far  on  the  strength  of  his  parentage.^ 

lit  is  possible  that  Beorn  Beresun's  family  stood  in  some  connection 
with  Earl  Wolf's  family;  not  because  a  mistaken  chronicle  tell  us  so, 
or  because  the  bear  parentage  is  connected  with  each  of  them, — but 
because  the  same  names,  Beorn  and  Osbeorn,  occur  in  the  case  of  each, 
and,  with  the  strong  rules  for  the  inheritance  of  names,  which  prevailed 
among  the  Scandinavians  of  the  Viking  age  (cf.  Gustav  Storm  in  Arkiv, 
IX,  219),  a  common  descent  must  ordinarily  express  itself  in  common 
names.  But  names  like  Beorn  and  Osbeorn  were  too  often  used  to  give 
us  any  certainty  regarding  ancestry  ;  and  Earl  Siward  looks  most  like  a 
self-made  man.  (But  how  was  it  with  Spracling,  the  father  of  Wolf? 
Was  he  also  a  champion  who  made  his  own  fortune?  And  was  his 
noble  ancestry  only  an  ornament  in  the  bear  tale  ?) 
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As  he,  near  the  middle  of  the  nth  century,  reached 
the  position  of  a  prominent  chief  of  his  time,  the  ques- 
tion of  his  ancestors  and  early  deeds  had  to  arise. 
Because  there  were  no  historical  facts  to  remember, 
there  was  subject  enough  for  fancy.  The  poverty  of 
ancestors  was  supplied  by  the  supernatural  birth,  the 
poverty  of  youthful  deeds  by  mingling  him  together 
with  the  Orcadian  Sigurth  (the  dragon  fight),  and  by 
the  repetition  of  mythical  features  (the  standard-giving 
divinity). 

The  historical  Siward  was  a  symbol  of  that  Viking 
realm  which  suddenly  arose  to  astonishing  greatness 
and  suddenly  sank  into  dust,  with  only  a  small  effect 
upon  later  times. 

But  from  this  historical  Siward  sprang  up  a  tradition 
— a  saga  like  that  of  Ragnar  Lothbrok  or  other  Viking 
chiefs,  a  fantastic  story  with  details  of  realistic 
character  and  with  historical  value.  Streams  from 
that  fountain  ran  into  the  great  Icelandic  ocean  of  saga- 
telling  :  its  bear  motive  came  into  the  Hrolf's  Saga, 
enlarged  into  a  tale  of  the  champion  Bothvar  and  his 
stepmother ;  but  the  same  bear  tale  went  also  to 
Denmark,  as  an  ancestry  tale  of  the  royal  Danish  race. 
Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  evolution  of  such  com- 
bined sagas  among  the  Scandinavians  in  England, 
bearing  witness  on  their  part  to  the  especial 
Scandinavian  culture,  and  to  the  intellectual  faculties 
that  existed  among  them. 


THE  EARLY  HISTORIANS  OF  NORWAY. 

By  Professor  W.  P.  KER,  LL.D.,  President. 


THE  earliest  intelligence  of  Norway  comes  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  from  skippers'  stories  of  what 
they  have  seen  in  their  voyages;  the  first  record 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  country 
of  the  Laestrygonians,  where  the  paths  of  day  and 
night  are  near  one  another,  and  a  sleepless  man  might 
earn  a  double  wage,  is  not  mere  romance,  but  know- 
ledge brought  to  the  Mediterranean  from  the  North  i)y 
the  old  ways  of  trade.  The  people  of  Laestrygonia 
are  monstrous  ogres.  It  is  true  that  the  king's 
daughter  is  courteous  enough,  '  ma  la  madre  e  il 
diavolo  ' ;  the  queen  was  like  the  rock-top  of  a  moun- 
tain, and  the  companions  of  Ulysses  loathed  the  sight 
of  her.  Travellers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Norway  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  for  themselves  the  cliff- 
locked  harbour,  where  all  but  one  ship  of  Ulysses  was 
wrecked,  and  the  men  spitted  by  the  Northern  Trolls. 

There  is  some  interval  before  the  next  witness,  and  he 
too  is  an  explorer;  Ohthere,  Ottarr,  King  Alfred's  ship- 
captain,  the  first  man  to  sail  round  the  North  Cape  into 
the  White  Sea.  Ohthere's  narrative  is  the  first  to  use 
in  writing  the  name  of  the  country,  ''  NorSweg, "  and 
with  Ohthere  the  historical  record  of  Norway  definitely 
begins.  It  has  been  often  read  and  paraphrased  and 
quoted,  but  it  cannot  be  spoilt;  there  is  nothing 
corruptible  in  its  clearness  and  plain  sense.  The 
sailors  in  a  Norwegian  steamer  going  North  will  talk 
very  like  Ohthere  if  you  ask  them  about  "  Finns  " 
{i.e.,  Lapps)  and  "  Quains." 

Ohthere's  narrative  has  nothing  in  it  of  what  is  com- 
monly reckoned  political  history,  but  it  is  a  document 
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for  one  of  the  most  important  general  facts  in  the  pro- 
gress of  his  country,  namely,  its  colonising  power. 
This  was  one  of  York  Powell's  favourite  topics;  how 
the  navigating  and  colonising  skill  of  the  Northmen 
was  learned  first  of  all  in  coasting  voyages.  They  had 
to  discover  and  settle  their  own  country,  before  they 
tried  experiments  in  England  and  Iceland,  France  and 
Apulia.  The  borders  of  Norway  in  Ohthere's  day 
were  far  to  the  south  of  the  present  limit,  which  is  tiie 
North  Cape  itself.  The  modern  civil  society  of 
Tromso  and  Hammerfest  had  not  begun  to  occupy  the 
wilderness;  Ohthere's  home,^  "northernmost  of  all 
Northmen,"  is  somew^iere  about  Malangen  c.  69^50'; 
it  is  six  days'  sail  for  him  before  he  rounds  the  Cape. 

In  King  Alfred's  notice  of  Ohthere  there  is  nothing 
of  internal  Norwegian  politics,  nothing  of  the  debate 
between  the  new  monarchy  and  the  old  country 
families  w^hich  led,  among  other  things,  to  the  settle- 
ment of  Iceland,  in  King  Alfred's  own  life-time.  The 
king  may  not  have  known  about  these  things;  certainly 
his  North  Atlantic  geography  is  defective.  But  he 
knew  w^ell  enough  the  piratical  and  w-arlike  habits  of 
the  Northmen  ;  yet  of  these  there  is  hardly  a  trace  in 
this  context ;  the  Norway  that  he  describes  is  a  country 
of  peaceful  business,  apart  from  unimportant  bicker- 
ings with  the  Finnish  neighbours.  It  is  the  country 
which  one  knows  from  its  owm  historians ;  the  comple- 
ment of  Ohthere  is  the  story  of  his  contemporary, 
Thorolf  Kveldulfsson,  Skallagrim's  brother,  and  his 
management  of  the  Finnish  trade. ^  King  Alfred  had 
pierced  the  barrier  of  fear  and  prejudice  which  hid  the 
truth  of  Norway  from  the  people  whom  the  Northmen 
plundered.  He  knew  that  the  Norwegians  w^ere  not 
savages,  and  that  their  life  at  home  w^as  much  like  that 
of  other  people,  taken  up  with  the  ordinary  means  of 

^  Storm,    Om   opdagelsen   af  Nordkap,    og   veien   til  det   hvide  Hav, 
1894,  ^^^  norske  geografiske  Selskab,  Aarb.  V. 

^Egil's  Saga,  ex.,  cxiv.,  passim. 
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livelihood  :  pasture,  tillage,  hunting,  fishing,  and  trade. 
King  Alfred,  we  may  say,  had  discovered  the  average 
reasonable  healthy  country  life  of  Norway,  which  is 
not  very  different  now  from  what  it  was  in  the 
beginning.  He  ignores  the  political  genius  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  he  gives  no  place,  in  this  part  of  his  work,  to 
the  fury  of  the  Norwegian  rover.  Ohthere  is  an 
adventurer,  but  with  no  high-flown  ambitions,  no 
rhetoric  or  display.  Hakluyt  includes  him  along  with 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  Chancelor  and  Burrows,  in  the 
discovery  of  Muscovy,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  or 
incongruity  in  turning  from  the  earlier  explorer  to  the 
later.  But  this  aspect  of  Ohthere  is  not  the  only  one; 
he  is  not  merely  the  forerunner  of  the  Elizabethan 
Englishman.  He  is  a  witness  for  his  own  country,  as 
has  been  said ;  and  though  he  gives  no  single  name  of 
any  Norwegian  except  his  own,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  problems  of  government  or  the  pillars  of 
society,  his  evidence  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  history  of 
Norway. 

Adam  of  Bremen,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  has 
much  more  to  tell,  and  is  not  a  little  interested  in  the 
characters  and  fates  of  the  Northern  kings.  But  he 
does  not  (though  he  had  good  opportunities)  get  into 
the  heart  of  Norway  as  King  Alfred  did  through  the 
clear  eyes  and  wits  of  his  Norwegian  retainer.  The 
aspect  of  Norway,  given  by  Adam,  is  determined  by 
Adam's  own  ground.  The  provinces  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  are  bases  for  the  Church  Militant  against 
Scandinavian  and  Slavonic  heathendom^ ;  Norway  is 
marked  out  for  the  work  of  travelling  preachers,  and  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  bring  it  under. 

Adam  of  Bremen  knows  Norway  more  fully,  more 
widely,  than  King  Alfred,  more  in  relation  with  the 
politics  of  the  world.  But  the  knowledge,  in  com- 
parison, is  school-knowledge,  or  produces  that  impres- 

iln  legatione  gentium,   quod  primum  est  Hammaburgensis  ecclesiae 
officium. 
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sion — as  of  a  subject  reducible  to  words  and  formulas, 
not  present  to  the  mind  as  experience.  But  after  all, 
the  same  might  be  said  of  much  more  ambitious  and 
elaborate  histories. 

There  is  one  great  exception ;  Adam,  like  King 
Alfred,  has  his  authority  in  a  living  voice,  and  Adam's 
story-teller,  to  whom  he  listened,  was  a  much  more 
important  adventurer  than  Ohthere,  the  sea-captain. 
King  Svein  Estrithson  was  the  son  of  Canute's  sister, 
and  of  that  Earl  Ulf  whose  name  is  repeated  every 
lawful  day  in  York  Minster  when  they  show  to  visitors 
the  horn  that  is  said  to  be  his.  Svein  Estrithson,  the 
cousin  of  Harold  Godwinsson,  the  antagonist  of 
Magnus  the  Good  and  Harold  Hardrada,  and  after 
manv  adventures  King  of  Denmark  at  last,  was  found 
bv  Master  Adam  in  his  hours  of  ease,  ready  to  talk, 
and  in  this  way  the  Northern  part  of  Adam's  history 
was  fed  and  supported.  Adam  does  not  make  use  of 
these  conversations  as  some  readier  historians  might; 
one  feels  at  every  turn  the  want  of  the  trained  or 
intuitively  skilled  reporter.  But  what  is  preserved  is 
not  contemptible.  It  is  all  the  more  interesting,  in  a 
way,  because  it  shows,  before  the  great  Icelandic 
school  had  properly  begun,  how  the  kings'  lives  were 
first  recorded  :  namely,  by  the  kings  themselves.  The 
kings  were  fond  of  spinning-  yarns  and  sometimes  of 
listening  to  them ;  we  know  that  from  the  Icelandic 
histories.  We  know  how  the  story  of  Harald 
Hardrada's  adventures  in  Micklegarth^  was  carried 
from  his  own  report  to  Iceland  by  Halldor,  son  of 
Snorri,  the  priest,  and  brought  back  from  Iceland  and 
repeated  to  King  Harald  himself.  But  the  written 
authority  for  this,  though  good  enough  in  its  way,  is 
only  of  the  13th  century;  here  is  Adam  of  Bremen,  a 
contemporary  witness,  with  whom  King  Svein  had 
spoken  familiarly.       There  are  many  stories  of  King 

^  UtfettSarsaga  ;  cf.  Morhinshinna,  p.  72,  and  the  Oxford  Icelandic  Prose 
Reader. 
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Svein  written  later  in  Icelandic,  and  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  some  of  them  may  have  come  down  from 
the  king  himself.  Adam  must  surely  have  heard  the 
original  version  of  Svein's  escape  from  the  naval  battle 
of  Nissaa  {Nizar  orrosta,  1062),  a  story  that  comes  in 
different  forms  in  the  earlier  historians,  and  is  pre- 
served by  Snorri  in  the  best  form  of  all,  if  you  take  it 
merely  as  adventure ;  it  may  very  well  be  also  the 
version  nearest  the  truth.  It  is  a  pity  Adam  did  not 
write  it  down  ;  it  is  not  that  he  has  any  objection  to 
stories.  For  him,  as  for  the  Icelanders,  history  is 
mainly  conversation  and  entertainment,  and  before  the 
Icelanders  had  begun,  Adam  begins  the  writing  of 
Northern  sagas. 

Through  his  Latin,  and  in  spite  of  his  foreign 
German  point  of  view,  one  comes  fairly  close  to  the 
same  sort  of  world  as  is  given  by  the  Icelandic 
historians.  Adam  is  patronising  and  tolerant;  his 
friends  in  the  North  are  still  barbarians,  and  he  regards 
them  much  as  a  fair-minded  English  observer  looks  on 
the  Irish,  with  condescending  good-will.  But  Adam's 
record  may  be  transposed  into  the  terms  of  the  Sagas ; 
King  Svein  is  the  same  sort  of  adventurer  as  is  shown 
in  the  Northern  kings'  lives.  To  turn  Adam's  stories 
into  the  Northern  form,  there  is  no  need  to  amplify  ; 
you  have  only  to  combine  your  information.  Thus 
you  know  pretty  well  how  the  following  incident  might 
appear  in  a  Saga  :  — 

*  At  that  time,  Svein,  in  a  voyage  to  England,  was 
driven  by  a  storm  to  put  in  at  Hadelo.  There  in  the 
ordinary  Viking  way  {more  pyratico)  he  plundered  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  there  he  was  taken  by  some  of  the 
archbishop's  men  and  brought  into  his  presence.  But 
the  archbishop  received  his  captive  with  honour,  and 
took  him  to  Bremen  and  made  agreement  with  him; 
and  then,  after  a  few  days,  gave  him  leave  to  depart, 
with  royal  gifts.  This  the  king  himself  told  us,  highly 
praising  the  archbishop  as  for  goodliness  of  person  and 
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liberality  of  mind  admired  of  all  men.  He  told  his 
bearers  also  of  the  pontiff's  kingly  household  and  the 
immense  treasure  of  the  Church  which  he  had  seen  at 
Bremen,  and  many  things  besides.' 

Svein  spoke  also  to  Adam  of  his  twelve  years'  service 
with  King  James  of  Sweden,  up  and  down  through  the 
country,  carrying  on  the  ordinary  business  of  govern- 
ment, the  correction  of  anarchy  and  enforcement  of 
the  king's  peace.  But  the  particulars  are  not  given. 
Much  of  his  story  must  have  been  very  like  Ohthere's; 
thus,  like  Ohthere,  he  tells  of  the  troublesome  people, 
of  small  stature,  but  strong  and  quick,  who  come  down 
at  intervals  and  waste  the  land  and  are  beaten  off  and 
go  back  to  the  fells.  He  tells  also  of  Wineland,  with 
its  grapes  and  its  self-sown  wheat — the  first 
WTitten  notice  of  America — just  like  the  story 
of  Eric  the  Red.  He  gave  good  advice,  too,  and 
helped  the  church  of  Hamburg  in  its  missions.  He 
dissuaded  Archbishop  Adalbert  from  going  himself  on 
a  mission  journey  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  the 
Orkneys,  and  Iceland ;  and  showed  that  it  w-ould  be 
much  more  satisfactory  to  employ  missionaries  w^ho 
knew  the  language  and  manners  of  the  people ; 
obviously  good  sense.  It  is  most  remarkable  that 
Svein  is  quoted  for  facts  of  Danish  and  Swedish  history 
long  before  his  own  time  :  "he  had  them  all  in  his 
mind  like  a  written  book,"  says  Adam.  The  barbarian 
adventurer  at  home  is  a  Christian  gentleman  with  a 
taste  for  pedigrees.  His  gift  of  remembering  had 
greatly  impressed  Adam  of  Bremen.  The  king  is 
shown,  in  one  place,  listening  attentively  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Archbishop  Adalbert;  "he  noted  clearly  and 
stored  in  memory  the  passages  from  Scripture," 
especially  with  regard  to  the  deadly  sins  which  were 
not  his  own. 

Are  Thorgilsson  was  born  "  the  winter  after  the  fall 
of  King  Harald  Sigurdsson,"  the  winter  after  Stam- 
ford Bridge  and  Hastings.     He  is  the  first  historian  of 
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Norway  in  the  Northern  tongue ;  so  that  with  respect  to 
him  and  his  successors  Adam  of  Bremen  has  a  great 
advantage  of  time,  and  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
Svein  Ulfsson  makes  him  invaluable  and  irreplaceable 
as  a  witness. 

Now  we  come  to  the  Icelanders  and  their  historical 
work. 

There  is  sometimes  perhaps  a  danger,  not  so  much 
of  exaggerating  the  merits  of  Icelandic  history,  as  of 
unjustly  depreciating  other  nations.  Sagas  are  found 
everywhere,  in  all  languages.  Barbour's  Bruce  is  one; 
the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  are  made  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Icelandic  histories,  out  of  conversations  and 
recollections.  In  spite  of  all  the  difference  of  circum- 
stances, the  French  memoirs  of  the  17th  century  can  be 
partly  rendered  in  Icelandic  terms.  There  is  the  young 
man  making  his  fortune  in  the  household  of  a  great 
lord  (the  Abbe  de  Cosnac,  Gourville),  there  are  the 
different  kinds  of  great  men  watching  the  king  for  pur- 
poses of  their  own,  some  rebellious  and  some  com- 
pliant; there  is  the  king  and  the  king's  will.  The  Nor- 
wegian Lives  give  the  same  sort  of  impression  as  the 
French  memoirs,  of  the  dangerous  tigerish  element  in 
kings;  the  relentless  pursuit,  the  talent  for  revenge. 
But  apart  from  the  matter,  the  interests  of  the  narrators 
are  essentially  the  same ;  an  interest  in  persons  and 
events,  with  the  great  political  motives  more  often 
implied  than  explained  or  discussed. 

What  distinguishes  the  Icelandic  stories  from  those 
of  other  nations  is  the  quicker  sense  for  drama  and  the 
personal  elements ;  also  the  unencumbered  language, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  written  so  early  in  a  style 
which  no  later  author  has  equalled  on  similar  ground. 

The  Sagas  of  Iceland  and  Norway  are  partly  memoirs 
and  personal  talk ;  something  different  from  regular 
history,  though  not  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  history; 
family  tradition  and  pedigrees  and  so  forth.  What  is 
wanted  to  make  them  into  history    is    political    sense. 
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That  is  often  not  conspicuous,  in  the  stories  for  example 
of  the  humours  of  various  Icelandic  poets  in  Norway; 
while  the  secret  of  Iceland  mio^ht  be  said  to  be  its  escape 
from  the  great  politics  of  the  world,  its  concentration 
on  domestic  and  private  life  as  the  most  important,  pre- 
ferring; Ithaca  to  all  the  temptations  of  the  larger  world 
and  its  vanities.  But  this  is  pot  all,  and  the  historical 
prose  of  Iceland  is  not  free  from  ideas,  though  it  gets 
on  happily  enough  for  the  most  part  with. the  ordinary 
practical  world  of  seeing  and  hearing,  "  immersed  in 
matter."  The  life  of  Iceland  began  in  a  political 
revolution  ;  the  new  monarchy  of  Harald  Fairhair  spoilt 
the  old  customary  life  of  Norway,  and  provoked  the 
resistance  of  the  great  houses  who  could  not  stand  his 
interfering  government.  The  settlement  of  Iceland,  to 
escape  from  the  tyranny  of  Harald,  was  an  attempt  to 
carry  on  the  old  life  of  Norway  in  a  new  colony,  and  it 
was  partly  successful.  The  difference  was  that  the  new 
settlers  found  themselves  in  their  own  despite  possessed 
of  a  new  sort  of  intellect.  They  wanted  to  keep  up  the 
old  habitual  instinctive  way  of  living;  they  found  that 
in  the  attempt  to  do  so  they  had  become  reflective,  self- 
conscious,  and  awake;  they  knew  what  a  king  was,  and 
what  was  implied  in  a  policy  of  national  unification. 
In  order  to  re-establish  old  Norwegian  custom  in  their 
new  found  land  they  had  to  think,  to  deliberate,  to 
invent  a  constitution  and  borrow^  a  code  of  law^s. 

The  historical  work  of  the  Icelanders  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  this  intellectual  change.  The  settlers  of 
Iceland  w^ere  forced  by  their  new  move  to  think  for 
themselves;  they  could  not  live  merely  after  the  use 
and  wont  which  had  carried  their  ancestors  from  stone 
to  bronze  and  bronze  to  iron.  Use  and  wont  was  what 
they  desired,  but  they  could  only  get  it  by  a  conscious 
effort.  They  were  in  for  rationalism  before  they  knev/ 
what  they  were  about. 

Hence  the  paradox,  that  the  first  Icelandic  historian, 
Are  the  Wise,   is  a  critic  with  a  dry  light,  one  of  the 
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moderns,  crystal-clear  in  historical  perception,  an 
author  not  remembered  by  those  popular  writers  who 
lament  and  pity  "  the  night  of  the  middle  ages."  It  is 
strange  enough  that  the  Icelandic  beginnings  should 
have  been  of  this  sort ;  that  (as  York  Powell  was  fond 
of  putting  it)  Thucydides  should  come  before 
Herodotus ;  and  the  Icelandic  truth  is  even  stranger 
than  this  figure  of  speech,  for  Are,  the  mature  historical 
critic,  was  the  first  author  in  the  language.  But  the 
paradox  is  explained  (not  made  less  wonderful)  by  the 
conditions  of  Icelandic  life.  They  were  a  proud 
people ;  they  had  come  through  a  strain  which  wakened 
and  stirred  their  minds ;  they  had  to  foster  their  memory 
if  they  were  to  preserve  their  reason.  Without  their 
pedigrees  and  family  histories,  without  their  continued 
interest  in  the  kings  of  Norway,  they  would  have  sunk 
into  boors.  An  effort  of  conscious  will  was  needed  at 
the  outset  to  save  their  souls,  to  keep  alive  their 
honour.  Are,  many  generations  after  the  first  settle- 
ment, but  still  in  a  sense  at  the  beginning  of  Icelandic 
literature,  makes  a  record  of  this  early  movement,  and 
writes  down  what  had  been  retained  in  memory  from 
the  first  days  of  the  commonwealth  under  the  influence 
of  those  motives  of  pride. 

After  Are  had  made  the  framework  of  Icelandic  and 
Norwegian  history,  it  was  possible  for  other  writers  to 
use  another  style,  the  style  of  the  Sagas  as  w^e  know 
them ;  the  style  of  Snorre  Sturluson,  in  the  rich, 
dramatic  written  narrative  that  has  taken  up  the  oral 
reports  of  so  many  story-tellers.  The  lives  of  the 
kings,  much  more  interesting,  as  stories,  than  Are's 
exact  and  scientific  work,  in  reality  belong  to  an  order 
which  is  earlier  than  Are,  though  they  are  re-fashioned 
by  a  later  author  (by  more  than  one)  and  set  in  place 
with  the  help  of  Are's  chronological  foundations. 
Story-telling  for  amusement  is  the  source  of  the  Kings' 
lives,  and  that  sort  of  thing  is  found,  of  course,  long 
before  there  is  anything  like  Are  the  Wise.     But  it  was 
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Are  the  Wise,  h\  his  drier  method,  who  made  it 
possible  for  seU-respecting  authors  to  write  dow  n  the 
traditional  stories.  If  Are  had  not  attended  to  the 
dates,  and  the  important  historical  facts,  the  Icelandic 
school  of  history  would  never  have  been  formed,  the 
heroic  narrative  of  Iceland  would  never  have  risen 
above  oral  tradition  ;  would  have  disappeared  like  the 
Sagas  of  Sweden,  or  of  Xorwav  and  Iceland  itself,  for 
the  most  part,  after  the  13th  century. 

The  book  of  Snorre  Sturluson,  commonly  called 
Heimskriugla,  is  like  Froissart's  re-writing  of  Jehan  le 
Bel ;  Snorre  and  Froissart  both  get  credit  for  much  that 
is  not  their  own.  The  case  of  Snorre  is  more  com- 
plicated than  that  of  Froissart,  for  there  are  several 
previous  authors  of  the  same  matter;  the  Book  of  Kings 
is  a  traditional  book,  a  prose  epic,  or  series  of  epics,  as 
some  scholars  have  imagined  them,  shaped  out  of  old 
materials.  Fortunately,  much  of  the  earlier  w-ork  has 
been  preserved ;  fortunately,  not  merely  for  scientific 
and  professional  purposes,  for  the  use  of  academies  and 
learned  societies,  but  because  they  are  good  to  read  for 
their  owm  sake — not  all  in  the  same  degree. 

There  are  two  short  Latin  histories,  Theodrici 
Monachi  Historia  de  Antiquitate  Regum  Nor- 
wagcusiii7n  and  the  Historia  Norwegice.^  These  two 
books  might  be  picked  out  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  pur- 
pose to  make  a  contrast  of  their  style  with  the  Icelandic 
Saga.  Theodric  (whose  real  name  may  have  been 
Thorer)  indulges  in  all  the  favourite  medieval 
irrelevances,  drags  in  the  Roman  Emperors  and  the 
Platonic  year,  digresses  from  Charybdis  to  the  Huns, 
and  embroiders  his  text  with  quotations  from  the  Latin 
poets.  The  anonymous  author  of  the  other  book  has 
the  same  sort  of  taste,  w^ith  more  of  florid  rhetoric, 
nostri  ingenioli  igniculus,  and  exinde  ad  eiirn  ipse 
prcpdoniim   princeps  properavit  (this    is    Olaf    Trvgg- 

^Both,  most  conveniently,  in  G.  Storm,  Monumenta  historica  Norvegice 
Latine  conscripta,  Christiania,  1880. 
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vason)  and  (of  the  death  of  Earl  Hacon)  quern  servus 
suus  nomine  Carcus  nequiter  noctu  necavit.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  give  any  summary  of  these  books, 
much  less  to  discuss  the  problems  which  they  offer. 
But  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  anonymous  history 
gives,  like  Adam  of  Bremen,  what  is  left  out  in 
Heimskringla,  the  sorrowful  death  of  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason's  queen,  ast  conjux  intemperanter  viri  morteyn 
ferens  dolore  deperiit.  Was  it  strict  historical  judg- 
ment, or  mere  dulness,  that  left  this  out,  alons:  with 
the  death  of  King  Olaf's  hound,  in  the  revised  version 
of  the  Book  of  Kings  ? 

Theodric's  book  is  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Eystein 
(1161-1188);  he  may  have  been  a  monk  of  Holm,  the 
little  island  off  Trondhjem,  in  the  abbey  which  Matthew 
Paris  afterwards  visited  and  reformed.  He  is  a  Nor- 
wegian author,'  and  that  is  of  some  importance;  as  is 
also  the  fact  that  he  relies  on  the  Icelanders  for  his 
matter,  in  great  part,  and  notes  that  their  history  is 
based  on  old  poems.'' 

The  author  of  the  second  Latin  history  is  unknown ; 
even  his  nation  is  uncertain.  He  dedicates  his  book 
to  "Agnellus,"  who  is  supposed  by  Storm  to  be 
Thomas  Agnellus,  archidiaconus  Wellerisis,  the  author, 
about  1 183,  of  a  tract  on  the  death  of  the  young  King 
Henry .^  Dr.  Finnur  Jonsson  thinks  it  probable  that 
the    Historia    Norwegiae    was   written    by    a    foreigner 

1  Against  this  conjecture  it  is  urged  that  Theodric,  in  a  book  dedicated 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Nidaros,  would  not  have  spoken  of  Monks  Holm 
as  if  it  needed  description  :  parvissima  quaedam  insula  quae  adjacet 
metropoli  Nidrosiensi.  But  Theodric  is  writing  for  people  who  do  not 
know  as  much  as  he  does,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  historians  to 
dissemble  their  personal  feelings  when  they  come  upon  familiar  or 
domestic  associations  in  the  course  of  their  story. 

^Prout  sagaciter  perquirere  potuimus  ab  eis  penes  quos  horum  memoria 
praecipue  vigere  creditur  quos  nos  Islendinga  vocamus,  qui  haec  in  suis 
antiquis  carminibus  percelebrata  recolunt. 

^ Libelhis  de  morte  et  sepiiltura  Henrici  regis  Angliae  junioris,  printed  in 
Stevenson's  edition  of  Ralph  of  Coggeshall,  R.S.  1875. 
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settled  in  Norway,  and  gives  good  arguments  to  sup- 
port this.  In  its  natural  history  it  has  some  likeness 
to  Glaus  Magnus  much  later,  and  one  note  of  its  own 
well  worth  recording;  how  the  white  mountains  of  Ice- 
land appear  to  sailors  far  out  at  sea  and  give  them  their 
landfall/  Inter  qiios  mons  casiilae  ad  instar  Actnac. 
It  is  like  Eggert  Olafsson's  sight  of  Hecla  from  the  sea 
(C.  P.  B.  ii.,  p.  409,  411).  One  most  remarkable  thing 
in  the  Historia  Xorivegiae  is  its  coincidence  with  Are 
in  the  chapter  on  the  early  mythical  kings.  The  book 
ends  with  St.  Olaf's  return  from  England.  There  are 
many  puzzling  things  in  it.  What,  for  example,  is  the 
book  Philostratus  quoted  at  the  beginning  (a  maimed 
beginning)  of  the  Prologue?  - 

Closely,  though  rather  obscurely  related  to  these  two 
Latin  works,  is  the  short  vernacular  history,  commonly 
called  dgrip,  i.e.,  compendium.^  The  author  quotes 
some  verses  in  evidence  of  his  facts,  more  particularly 
from  Sigvat,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Icelanders. 
But  the  book  is  Norwegian  in  its  point  of  view, 
much  more  exclusively  than  the  two  Latin  histories. 
At  first  sight  it  is  unattractive  in  its  bad 
spelling  and  its  obvious  want  of  proportion.  But  it  is 
full  of  interest,  nevertheless,  and  it  tallies  with  a  good 
deal  of  Heimskringla,  whether  as  itself  the  direct 
source  or  as  borrowing  from  the  same  original.  Here 
again  one  meets  with  another  proof  that  the  style  of 
the  Icelandic  historians,  so  apparently  sincere  and 
pure,  is  not  due  to  any  ignorant  or    innocent   seclusion 

iRabet  namque  eadem  insula  innumerabiles  monies  verum  continua 
glacie  contectos,  unde  illis  resplendentibus  nautae  longe  a  terra  in  salo 
positi  portum  sibi  opportunum  per  hos  denotare  solent.  H.  Norvv.  p.  93. 

2  .  .  .  .  tus  in  Philostrato  suo  laudans  amicitiam,  cum  de  ceteris  vitae 
bonis  ageret,  inter  veros  amicos  nihil  fere  difficile  fore  meminit.  Hujus 
igitur  tanti  philosophi  satis  probabili  sententiae  nequaquam  contraire 
ausus,  etc. 

^Stutt  agrip  af  Noregs  Konunga  sogum.  Fornmanna  Sogur  X.  p.  377 
sqq. ;  also  in  a  diplomatic  edition  by  Dahlerup  (Samfund  til  udgivelse 
af  gammel  nordisk  litteratur)   1880. 
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from   the   temptations  of   rhetoric.     This   work,    which 
belongs  to  the  12th  century,    is    more    rhetorical    than    m 
Snorre  in  the  13th  ;  not  excessively,    yet    with    distinct    ■ 
touches  of   Euphuistic  alliteration  and  balance,   some- 
times with  good  effect/ 

Further,  there  is  the  old  legendary  life  of  St.  Olaf,  in 
fragments,^  and  the  latter  version  of  the  same,  better 
preserved.^  There  are  the  acts  of  Olaf  King  and 
Saint  in  Latin, '^  and  in  the  Old  Norwegian  homilies.' 
There  is  the  life  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  by  Odd 
Snorrason,  monk  of  Thingeyre,  written  in  Latin, 
though  extant  only  in  the  vernacular  translations.'  The 
life  of  Olaf  by  Gunnlaug  Leifsson,  a  monk  of  the  same 
house,  is  known  only  through  references  in  the  long 
saga  of  Olaf  Trggvason. 

Besides,  there  are  other  works  which  come  rather 
more  nearly  into  competition  with  Snorre,  if  it  would 
not  be  truer  to  say  that  Snorre  has  *'  lurched  them  of 
the  garland,"  by  taking  from  them  what  he  wanted  and 
leaving  them  without  their  due  praise. 

Eirik  Oddson  (c.  1150)  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
first  author  in  the  characteristic  Icelandic  style.  His 
books  "  about  Harald  Gille  and  two  of  his  sons,  about 
Magnus  the  Blind,  and  Sigurd  Slembe  to  their  death," 
is  lost  as  a  separate  whole,  but  a  large  part  of  it  is  pre- 
served in  the  MS.  Morkinskinna,  namely,  the  life  of 
Sigurd  Slembe.  Sigurd,  one  of  many  pretenders  in 
Norwegian  history,  has  some  resemblance  to  Perkin 
Warbeck,  at  any  rate  for  the  gallant  way  he  played  his 

'^e.g.  in  the  passing  of  Olaf  Tryggvason;  en  hvacki  er  lifi  bans  heifer 
luct,  ]?a  er  J^at  lichilict  at  gu])  hafi  solina. 

2G.  Storm:  Otte  brudstykker  af  den  oeldste  saga,  om  Olav  den  hellige^ 
Christiania  1893.  Cf.  Storm,  Snorre  Sturlasons  Historieskrivnitig,  Kjdbenhavjt 
1873,  p.  37  sq.,  233  sq. 

3  Commonly  cited  as  O.H.L.  ed.  Keyser  and  Unger,  Christiania,  1849. 

*  Ed.  Storm,  Monmnenta. 

^  Norsk  Homiliebog  ed.  Unger  Chr.  1864. 

^Fornmanna  Sogur  XI.  ;  also  by  Munch,  Chria.  1853. 
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part,  and  like  Perkin  Warbeck  he  has  been  fortunate  in 
the  authors  who  have  treated  his  story.  Lon^  before 
Bjornson's  play,  an  older  poet,  Ivar  In^i^imund's  son, 
wrote  the  elegy  of  Sigurd  Slembe,  remarkable  among" 
its  fellows  as  being  composed  for  a  defeated  adventurer 
after  his  fall.  And  Eirik  Oddson  wrote  his  life  in 
prose.  It  is  the  sort  of  work  one  wants;  the  intelligent 
use  of  the  reminiscences  that  were  going  about  in  the 
author's  day — memoirs  written  with  sense  and  spirit. 
Eirik  refuses  to  write  down  everything ;  he  has  heard 
many  speeches  reported  as  having  been  spoken  by 
Sigurd  at  his  death ;  but  the  best  witness,  Hall 
Thorgeirsson,  said  that  he  made  little  answer  to  his 
enemies,-  though  many  taunted  him ;  therefore  Eirik 
will  not  set  down  more.  He  is  one  of  those  who  attend 
to  the  sentiments  of  actors  and  onlookers,  not  for  the 
sake  of  pathos  or  any  unfair  effect,  but  because  of  the 
life  of  the  story.  In  the  account  of  the  battle  at  sea  off 
the  Gray  Holm,  Sunday,  12th  November,  1139 
[i  Hvolum  vi(5  holminn  gra]  there  are  instances  of 
different  sorts.  When  Hreidar  Griotgardsson  died,  it 
is  said  "  all  men  held  that  he  had  well  and  valiantly 
followed  his  liege  lord,  and  good  it  is  for  him  that  gains 
such  a  report."  This  is  the  heroic  commonplace,  the 
right  morality  of  the  loyal  servitor,  such  as  is  found  in 
the  English  poem  of  Maldon  and  in  many  a  ballad  and 
chronicle  besides.  This  is  repeated  in  Heimskringla. 
But  Snorri  does  not  give  the  pathetic  last  saying  of 
Magnus  the  Blind  when  he  got  his  death  wound : 
"  This  should  have  come  seven  years  ago."  He  gives, 
however,  the  report  of  Ivar  Skratthanki,  one  of  the 
followers  of  Magnus,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Trondhjem, 
who  saw  one  of  his  companions  a  prisoner  after  the 
battle,  going  to  be  beheaded.  "  That  said  Ivar,  that  it 
came  over  him  more  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  life, 
when  his  namesake  w^as  taken  ashore  to  the  heading- 
place,  and  turned  to  them  and  said  :  Good  luck  at  our 
next  meeting  !        Dame  Gyrith   Birgis  daughter,   sister 
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of  Archbishop  John/  said  that  she  heard  this  from 
Bishop  Ivar." 

Eirik  Oddsson's  work  is  embedded  in  the  collection 
called  Morkinskinna,^  dated  by  Storm  between  12 17  and 
1222.  This,  unhappily,  has  large  gaps  in  it;  but  these 
are  partly  made  good  by  other  texts,  especially  by 
Hulda-Hrokkinskinna^  and  by  the  Flatey-Book. 
Fagrskinna  (before  1231,  Storm)  is  another  version  of 
the  Book  of  Kings ;  the  two  are  complements  of  one 
another  in  a  very  interesting  way.  The  author  of 
Morkinskinna  has  no  scruples  about  the  unities  of 
narrative,  and  puts  in  all  the  interesting  anecdotes  and 
adventures  he  can  find;  Morkinskinna  is  the  source  of 
a  large  number  of  the  episodes,  especially  the  stories 
about  Icelanders,  that  give  variety  to  the  Norwegian 
history.  The  author  of  Fagrskinna,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  classical  mind  and  a  regard  for  the  dignity  of 
history ;  in  fact  he  has  the  same  sort  of  design  as 
Snorre ;  he  wishes  to  keep  attention  fixed  on  the  chief 
personages  and  the  main  issues.  This  does  not  mean 
that  he  depletes  his  book  and  takes  the  life  out  of  it ;  he 
is  liberal  enough  when  the  right  persons  (as  he  thinks) 
are  concerned.  But  he  will  not  allow  the  irrelevant 
stories  a  place  in  his  work.  He  makes  up  for  the  want 
of  these  by  his  liking  for  poetry  and  his  large 
quotations. 

The  two  books,  side  by  side,  belong  to  two  separate 
schools ;  both  are  excellent,  and  the  place  of  neither  is 
taken  by  Heimskringla. 

There  is  a  life  of  Earl   Hakon    Ivarsson,    the    onlv 

independent  Saga  of  a  Norwegian  lord,  which  is  used 

by  Snorre  in  his  life  of  Harald  Hardrada,  and  is  partly 

extant  as  a  separate  thing. ^     The  matter  of  it  has  some 

importance.     Snorre  differs  from   Morkinskinna  as  to 

iThe  first  Archbishop  of  Trondbjem,  consecrated  1152,  at  the  instance 
of  Cardinal  Nicolas  Brakespere. 
2ed.  Unger,   1867. 
3  Storm,  p.  70,  Fms.  VI. 
^ed.  Storm  in  Snorres  Historieskrivning^  p.  236-259. 
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the  death  of  Einar  Thanibarskelver,  tlie  old  hero. 
Morhinskinna  makes  it  part  of  Kin^  Harald's  orrievance 
against  him  that  he,  Einar,  fell  asleep  when  the 
king  was  telling  his  reminiscences.  This  is  one 
of  the  three  sorrows  of  story-telling,  whatever  the  other 
two  may  be;  no  doubt  such  things  happened  in  the 
early  making  of  history.  But  Snorre  has  a  different 
account,  and  this  is  taken  from  Hacon's  Saga.  So 
also  is  his  account  of  Hacon  and  Svein  Ulfsson,  after 
the  battle  of  Niz,  which  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  true  that  this  is  not  among  the  extant  fragments 
of  Hacon  Ivarsson,  but  in  the  fragments  the  significant 
word  is  found,  the  name  "  \^andra5r  "  "Redeless," 
which  Svein  used  in  his  escape,  and  which  is  not  found 
elsewhere  except  in  Snorre.  It  is  one  of  the  great 
examples  of  Icelandic  art,  that  device  which  never 
grows  old,  of  letting  things  make  their  own  impression 
before  the  explanation  comes.  Here,  however,  the 
explanation  may  be  given  first ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  meet- 
ing between  King  Svein  (Adam  of  Bremen's  friend) 
and  Earl  Hacon  Ivarsson  after  Hacon  had  offended 
him  and  left  his  service  and  gone  back  to  the  tyrant, 
Harald  Hardrada.  Svein  and  Harald  were  at  warfare 
all  their  days,  as  Adam  tells,  and  the  battle  of  Niss 
water  was  one  of  their  chief  actions — a  sea  battle  off  the 
Halland  coast — in  which  the  Danes  were  utterly 
beaten,  and  the  old  exile,  Finn  Arnason,  St.  Olaf's 
man,  was  taken  prisoner  by  St.  Olaf's  brother.  That 
is  another  story.  The  story  of  Svein 's  escape  is 
shortly  this  :  Hacon's  ship  could  not  follow  when  the 
ships  of  King  Harald  were  pursuing  the  Danes;  the 
crowd  of  ships  was  too  great.  Hacon  was  tending  his 
own  wounded  men,  when  a  boat  came  up  alongside 
with  a  big  man,  in  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  rowing,  who 
called  for  the  Earl.  The  Earl  looked  at  him  and  asked 
him  his  name.  "  Redeless  is  my  name,"  he  said; 
"  speak  to  me  a  moment,  Earl  !  "  The  Earl  looked 
over  the  gunwale  at  him.     Then  the  man  in  the  boat 
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said  :  *'  I  will  take  my  life  from  you  to-day,  if  you  will 
give  it."  The  Earl  rose  and  called  to  two  of  his  men 
whom  he  could  trust,  and  said  :  "  Get  into  the  boat  and 
row  Redeless  ashore ;  and  guide  him  to  my  friend  Karl, 
the  yeoman,  and  say  to  Karl  (so  that  he  may  under- 
stand) to  let  Redeless  have  the  horse  I  gave  him  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  his  own  saddle  and  his  son 
to  show  him  the  wav."  Then  the  Earl's  men  went  into 
the  boat  and  took  the  oars,  and  Redeless  steered.  This 
was  just  about  the  dawn,  and  there  was  a  great  traffic 
in  the  water,  some  were  rowing  ashore  and  some  to  sea, 
both  in  large  boats  and  small.  Redeless  steered  where 
he  saw  the  freest  space  between  ships.  When  any  Nor- 
wegians rowed  near  them,  the  Earl's  men  said  who 
they  were,  and  no  one  stopped  them.  Redeless  steered 
along  the  shore,  and  did  not  put  to  land  till  they  had 
got  clear  of  the  crowd  of  ships.  Then  they  went  up 
to  Karl's  homestead,  and  by  that  time  it  was  daybreak; 
they  went  in,  and  there  was  Karl  just  dressed.  The 
Earl's  men  gave  him  their  message;  Karl  said  they 
should  breakfast  first,  had  the  table  set,  and  brought 
them  water  to  wash  their  hands.  Then  came  in  the 
good  wife  and  said  :  "  It  is  strange  we  can't  get  sleep- 
ing at  night  for  shrieking  and  noise."  Karl  says : 
"  Do  you  not  know  there  has  been  a  battle  of  the  kings 
this  night?  "  She  asked  "  Who  has  won  ?  "  "  The 
men  of  Norway,"  he  answered.  She  said  :  "  Then  our 
king  has  fled  again?"  Karl  says:  "People  do  not 
know  whether  he  is  fled  or  fallen."  She  answered: 
"  We  have  ill-luck  in  our  king;  he  is  both  lame  and  a 
coward."  Then  said  Redeless:  "Coward  he  is  not, 
but  he  has  no  fortune  in  war." 

Redeless  was  the  last  to  wash  his  hands,  and  when  he 
took  the  towel  he  dried  his  hands  in  the  middle  of  it. 
The  good  wife  pulled  it  away  from  him,  and  said,  "  Little 
wit !  see  the  clownish  ways  of  him,  to  wet  the  whole 
towel  at  once  !  "  Redeless  said,  ''  I  will  come  yet  to  the 
house  where  I  may  have  leave  to  take  the  whole  of  the 
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towel."  Then  they  sat  down,  and  Redeless  sat  in  the 
middle.  After  breakfast  they  went  out,  and  there  the 
horse  stood  ready,  and  Karl's  son  was  to  have  another 
horse,  and  act  as  guide.  They  rode  into  the  wood  ;  but 
the  Earl's  men  went  back  to  the  boat,  and  so  on  board 
again. 

The  story  of  Karl  and  his  wife  is  given  in  other 
versions,  but  they  do  not  give  the  appeal  of  Redeless  to 
Earl  Hacon.  It  was  well  known  that  Hacon  had  helped 
King  Svein  to  escape,  but  it  is  this  one  version,  taken 
from  Hacon's  Saga  by  Sriorre,  which  ^ives  the  truth,  as 
we  may  suppose — certainly  something  like  the  truth — in 
characteristic  Icelandic  form. 

This  informal  discourse  may  give  some  notion  of  the 
way  in  which  the  traditional  book  of  the  Kings  of 
Norway  was  put  together.  Where  so  much  is  mysterious 
it  is  proved  that  the  Kings  were  fond  of  talking  about 
themselves,  that  very  early  there  were  people  engaged  in 
taking  notes,  and  others  in  testing  them  and  proving  the 
dates ;  that  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  a  rich  Icelandic  prose  literature,  in  which 
different  forms  of  the  Norwegian  historical  matter  were 
presented,  some  tending  outwards  and  making  large 
circuits,  and  sweeping  in  all  sorts  of  reminiscences  and 
tales  {Wke  M orkinskmna)  ;  others  (like  Fagrskinna)  making 
an  attempt  to  restrict  and  select  and  give  form  to  the 
material  of  tradition.  One  result  of  all  this  is  a  certain 
discontent  with  Heiynskvingla.  That  elegant  work  does 
not  make  the  older  versions  superannuated  or  useless  ;  it 
leaves  out  some  of  the  best  things,  e.g.,  the  proverbs  of 
Sveinke  (ancestor  of  Sam  Weller)  : — 

**  No  need  of  rollers,  as  the  fox  said,  when  he  drew  the 
harp  over  the  ice  ;  " 

and  '*it's  sniffing  of  snow,  said  the  Finns,  when  they 
'    had   snowshoes  to  sell."      Which    are   illustrations  of  a 
political  argument,  as  well  as  of  character  and  manners. 

Another  great  omission  is  the  story  of  Sigurd  Hrana- 
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son's  lawsuit,  in  which  he  was  helped  with  legal  skill  by 
King  Eystein  against  Sigurd  the  Crusader.-^ 

Worst  of  all  is  that  which  has  been  mentioned  already, 
which  is  taken  by  Gudbrand  Vigfusson  as  the  chief 
ground  of  his  depreciation  of  Heimskringla,  the  refusal  to 
admit,  as  part  of  the  history  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  the 
mortal  sorrow  of  his  queen  and  his  hound  Vigi,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  the  blind  yeoman's  prophecy  as  to  the  loss 
of  the  four  jewels  of  Norway.  What  are  the  canons  of 
historical  criticism  that  rejected  this  ?  Did  the  author 
of  Heimskringla  not  believe  the  story  ?  But  he  tells 
about  the  wizard  who  took  the  form  of  a  whale,  and  was 
sent  by  King  Harald  of  Denmark  to  survey  the  Iceland 
coasts.  This  is  a  good  story,  but  the  author  who  repeats 
it  cannot  afford  to  be  scrupulous.  He  cannot  give  him- 
self out,  or  be  accepted  as  a  true,  sound  rationalist 
historian.      Why  did  he  swallow  the  whale  ? 

^  Cf.  G.  Storm.     Sigurd  Raneson's  Process. 


HAVELOK     AND     OLAF     TRYGGVASON. 

A    CONTRIBUTION    TOWARDS    THE    FURTHER 
UNDERSTANDING    OF    THE    KINGS'    SAGAS.^ 

By    dr.    ALEXANDER    BUGGE. 


I. 

THE  Havelok  legend  exists  in  four  different  forms, 
the  two  first  of  which  closely  resemble  each  other, 
having  undoubtedly  a  common  derivation.  One 
is  contained  in  Gaimar's  Lestorie  des  Engles,  1.  37-818, 
written  in  England  after  1135  and  before  1155,  while 
the  other  is  an  old  French  poem  (hii),  also  dating  from 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  possibly  written 
in  England. 

A  text  and  translation  of  both  are  published  by 
Hardy  and  Martin,  in  Rerwm  Britannicarum  medii  ccvi 
scriptores  (Rolls  Series  91,  Lestorie  des  Engles  solum 
la  Translation  Maistre  Geffrei  Gaimar,  two  volumes, 
London,    1888-1889). 

The  third  form  is  a  Middle  English  fiddler's  lay, 
apparently  written  soon  after  the  year  1300,  and  differ- 
ing in  many  respects  from  Gaimar  and  the  French 
"  lai/'  though  Holthausen  may  be  right  in  stating  that 
it  has  a  similar  derivation.  It  has  been  published  in 
several  editions,  notably  that  of  Holthausen  in  Old  and 
Middle  English  Texts  (London  and  Heidelberg,  1901), 
and  of  Skeat  (Oxford,  1902),  though  I  have  only  had 
access  to  the  former. 

The  fourth  form,  is  the  so-called  "  Lambeth  Version," 
a  short  abstract  in  Robert  Mannyng  of  Brunne's 
translation  of  Peter  of  Langtoft,  midway  betw^een 
Gaimar  and  the  Middle  English  poem,  though   nearer 

1  Translated  by  Miss  C.  M.  E.  Pochin  from  the  original  Norwegian 
text  in  Aarbpger  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed  og  Historie,  1908. 
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to  the  former  (comp.  The  Lambeth  ]^ersion  of  the 
Havelok  Legend,  by  E.  H.  Putnam  in  Publ.  of  the 
Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  1900,  vol. 
XV.,  new  ser.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  1-16).  I  have  made  special 
use  of  two  works.  Ward's  great  Catalogue  of  Romances 
in  the  ^Manuscript  Department  of  the  British  Museum, 
\^ol.  I.  (London,  1883),  ^'"'d  Max  Deutschbein's 
]]'ikingersagen,  Studien  our  Sagengeschichte  Englands 
1.  (Cothen,  1906). 

The  contents  of  the  Havelok  poem,  in  its  older  forms, 
are  as  follow^s  : — King  Arthur,  having  conquered  Den- 
mark, appointed  Odulf  as  his  under-king.  He  was 
the  brother  of  King  Aschis,  killed  at  Arthur's  side  dur- 
ing the  battle  of  Camlan,  and  through  his  treachery  the 
Danish  king  Gunter  was  murdered.  But  Gunter's 
wife,  Alvive,  King  Gaifer's  daughter,  and  their  young 
son  Havelok,  surnamed  Cuaran,  escaped,  being  taken 
by  Grim,  the  king's  faithful  man,  on  board  his  ship, 
and  sailed  from  Denmark  in  company  with  him,  his 
wife  Sebrug,  and  his  family.  They  encountered  a  band 
of  outlawed  pirates  (utlaghes),  who  attacked  them. 
Havelok 's  mother  was  murdered  among  others,  though 
he  escaped  with  Grim  and  his  family,  landing  at 
Lindesey  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber.  Building  a 
house  from  his  ship.  Grim  earned  his  living  by  the  sale 
of  fish  and  salt,  a  town  rising  later  on  the  spot  where  he 
landed,  called  Grimsby  after  him.  Here  Havelok  grew 
up,  till  at  length  his  foster-father  bade  him  go  out  into 
the  world  and  seek  employment  at  the  king's  court. 

Two  kings  then  lived  in  England,  Adelbrict,  a  Dane 
reigning  in  Norfolk,  and  Alsi  (or  Edelsi)  of  British 
birth,  in  Lincolnshire.  The  former  had  married  Alsi's 
sister,  Orwain,  and  when  upon  his  death-bed,  Alsi  (his 
brother-in-law)  swore  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  bring 
up  his  (Adelbrict's)  only  child  Argentele  and  marry  her 
to  the  strongest  man  in  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Havelok  came  to  King  Alsi's  court, 
where  lie  was  employed  to  fetch   water  and  lire-wood. 
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No  one  there  was  so  strong  and  handsome  as  he;  he 
could  lift  heavier  burdens  than  twelve  men  put  together, 
and  had  no  equal  in  wrestling,  but  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  fool  and  the  king's  herdsmen  jested  at  him.  Alsi 
compelled  his  niece  Argentele  to  marry  Havelok  in 
order  to  disgrace  her,  and  appropriated  her  inheritance. 
She  acquiesced,  and  was  in  sadness  until  one  night 
when  she  saw  a  flame  issue  from  her  sleeping  husband's 
mouth,  and  guessed  this  to  be  a  proof  of  noble  birth; 
then  he  told  her  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  fisher  Grim, 
and  came  from  Grimsby,  to  which  place  they  proceeded 
upon  her  advice. 

The  French  led  states  that  she  had  a  dream,  which 
wfs  interpreted  by  a  hermit  of  Lindesey,  of 
whom  she  hears  through  an  old  servant  and  visits  for 
the  first  time,  to  mean  that  she  shall  become  queen  and 
her  husband  king.  They  reach  Grimsby  to  find  Grim 
dead ;  but  his  daughter,  Celloc,  married  to  a  rich  mer- 
chant, Alger,  relates  the  story  of  Havelok 's  descent, 
whereupon  he,  his  wife,  and  Grim's  son,  set  out  for 
Denmark,  landing  at  a  town  belonging  to  Sigar 
"  Estalre, "  the  king's  "  seneskalk,"  who  hated  Odulf, 
the  usurper,   in  his  heart. 

Havelok  soon  exhibited  his  wonderful  strength,  for 
upon  his  lovely  wife  being  carried  off  by  six  knights, 
he  slew  five,  and  taking  refuge  in  a  church  tower,  threw 
stones  down  upon  the  advancing  crowd. 

The  whole  town  was  aroused,  Sigar  came  forward, 
and  being  immediately  impressed  by  the  likeness 
between  him  and  his  old  master  King  Gunter,  took 
Havelok  and  his  wife  to  his  castle  in  order  to  test  him 
further.  The  flame  which  issued  from  the  hero's 
mouth  convinced  him  of  this  relationship  no  less  than 
his  ability  to  blow  a  wonderful  horn,  a  gift  possessed 
by  none  save  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
.  mark.  Sigar  called  upon  King  Odulf  to  give  up  the 
kingdom,  and  leave  the  country,  but  he  assembled  a 
host,  and  upon  being  challenged  by  Havelok  to  single 
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combat,  was  slain,  and  the  latter  proclaimed  king. 
The  king  and  queen  returned  to  England,  again  upon 
her  advice,  to  claim  her  inheritance  at  the  hand  of 
King  Alsi ;  this  was  refused,  and  a  fierce  battle  ensued, 
which  upon  the  first  day  seemed  as  if  about  to  result 
in  Alsi's  favour. 

At  night,  however,  Argentele  advised  her  husband  to 
bind  the  fallen  corpses  to  stakes,  setting  them  up 
between  the  combatants ;  Alsi  concluded  peace  in 
alarm,  and  Norfolk  was  surrendered  to  Havelok  and 
his  wife ;  soon  after  Alsi  died  childless,  when  they  also 
inherited  Lincolnshire  and  lived  there  long  and  happily. 

Some  important  differences  as  regards  the  historical 
development  of  the  legend  exist  in  the  English  lay. 
Its  contents  may  be  summarised  thus: — A  good  and 
wise  king,  named  Athelwold,'  once  lived  in  England, 
whose  daughter  was  called  Goldboru.  Upon  his  death- 
bed he  commissioned  one  of  his  men,  Godrich,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  to  rule  the  kingdom  until  his  daughter  was 
grown  up,  but  Godrich  was  a  traitor  at  heart.  A 
mighty  king  then  ruled  Denmark,  named  Birkabeyn, 
who,  when  dying,  sent  for  Godard,  one  of  his  men,  and 
bade  him  watch  over  his  children  until  they  were 
grown-up.  But  after  his  death,  Godard  called  his 
thrall,  the  fisher  Grim,  directing  him  to  drown  the 
young  Prince  Havelok,  and  promising  him  freedom  as 
a  reward.  Grim  pretended  obedience  but  secretly 
sailed  from  Denmark  with  his  family,  settling  at  a  town 
in  England,  called  Grimsby  after  him. 

Here  Havelok  lived  until  nearly  full-grown,  then 
journeying  to  Lincoln,  where  he  worked  in  the  Earl's 
kitchen.  Here  he  exhibited  his  strength,  and  married 
the  king's  daughter  Goldboru  (Argentele  in  the  French 
lai).  One  night  she  saw  flame  issue  from  his  mouth 
and  a  golden  cross  on  one  shoulder,  while  an  angel's 
voice  said  that  he  should  reign  in  England  and  Den- 

^An  ealdorman  or  "half-king"  in  East  Anglia  after  962  was  named 
iEthelwold  (Freeman,  Norman  Conquest,  I,  289). 
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mark.  He  returned  to  Grimsby,  and  in  the  company 
of  Grim's  sons,  his  foster-brothers,  William  Wenduth, 
Iluwe  Raven,  and  Robert  the  Red  i^e  rede),  proceeded 
to  Denmark,  where  they  arrived  at  a  town  whose  chief 
is  called  Ubbe  in  the  English  poem,  and  who  possessed 
a  faithful  follower  named  Bernard  Brun.  The  leader 
of  those  who  attacked  Havelok  and  Goldboru  is  called 
Griffin  Galle,  and  by  Ubbe's  help  Havelok  became 
King  of  Denmark,  the  traitor  Godard  being  hanged. 

He  returned  to  England  and  fought  against  God- 
rich,  who  was  imprisoned  and  burnt,  he  and  Goldboru 
being  hailed  king  and  queen  of  England.  Grim's 
daughters,  Gunnild  and  Levive,  Alfgifa  (the  same 
name  as  Havelok's  mother  Alvive),  are  married  to 
powerful  earls  and  all  ended  happily. 

H. 

The  Birth-Place  of  the  Havelok  Legend. 

This  legend  is  closely  connected  with  the  town  of 
Grimsby,  and  up  to  the  present  day  a  seal  is  used  there 
inscribed  with  figures  of  Grim  and  Havelok  on  one  side, 
and  Goldboru  or  Guldborg  on  the  other,  its  workman- 
ship and  inscription  alike  shewing  that  its  date  cannot 
be  later  than  about  1300.  In  the  year  1825  stones  were 
exhibited  in  the  town  said  to  have  been  thrown  by 
Havelok  from  the  church-tower,  one  lying  in  the 
churchyard  and  the  other  in  Wellow  Gate.' 

Yet  the  legend  did  not  take  its  rise  there,  though 
some  local  legend  may  have  arisen  during  the 
thirteenth  century  in  connection  with  its  founder,  a'man 
of  Danish  or  Norse  birth,  but  we  know  nothing  further. 
Grim  was  apparently  more  common  as  a  man's  name 
in  Norway  than  Denmark,  and  is  still  found  in  the 
diocese  of  Trondhjem.^ 

1  This  information  is  taken  from  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Whistler, 
The  Saga  of  Havelok  the  Dane,  printed  in  the  Saga-Book  of  the  Viking 
Club,  Vol.  iii.,  Part  iii.,  404,  f. 

2  MS.  Notes  by  Prof.  Sophus  Bugge. 
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During  the  Middle  Ages  Grimsby  was  known  in  Ice- 
land and  Norway  as  a  Norse  name,  for,  as  stated  in 
Fagrskinna,  ch.  6,  "  Northumbria  was  called  after  the 
Norsemen  because  the  Norsemen  long  ruled  over 
that  country ;  many  local  names  there  are  Norse,  as 
Grimsbser  and  Haugsfliot."  ^ 

The  Havelok  legend  was  connected  with  various 
ballads,  and  a  Cymric  form  apparently  existed 
previously  to  the  Anglo-Norman  form  in  Gaimar  and 
the  French  lai.  In  the  latter  the  poet  says:  "  I  will 
speak  of  him  (Havelok)  and  bring  his  adventures  to 
mind,  of  which  the  Britons  made  a  lay  calling  it  after 
his  name  both  Havelok  and  Cuarant."^ 

In  Icelandic  and  old  Norse  sagas  Bretar  and  Bret- 
land  are  constantly  used  respecting  Britons  in  Britain, 
or  more  especially  in  Wales.^  In  Anglo-Saxon  Bret- 
land  signifies  "  Britain,"  and  Brettas  "  Briton,"  the 
same  meaning  as  Bretan  in  Middle  Irish, ^  and  Brytland 
is  both  Wales  and  Brittany  in  the  A.S.  Chron.  See 
A.D.  890. 

In  many  parts  of  the  French  lai  of  Havelok,  Breton 
is  used  respecting  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  viz.,  1.  40. 
Puis  sen  ala  od  ses  Bretons  (thereupon  he,  King 
Arthur,  went  away  with  his  Britons).  We  conclude, 
therefore,  from  these  words  that  the  poem  of  Havelok 
was  not  written  in  Brittany,  but  owed  its  existence  to  the 
Britons  of  Wales  or  Cumberland.^  The  first  and  fore- 
most proof  that  it  was  related  by  a  Celtic-speaking 
people  is  afforded  by  the  hero's  name  Havelok 
(HaVeloc,  Aveloc),  this  name  corresponding,  as  many 

^Comp.  Heimskr.     Hacon  the  Good's  Saga,  ch.  3. 
2 LI.  19-23.     Purceo  vus  voil  de  lui  confer . 

Et  saventure  remember  ; 

Que  vn  lai  en  firent  li  Breton 

Si  lappellerent  de  son  non 

Et  Haueloc  et  Cuarant. 
3  See  Fritzner,  Ordbog  over  det  gl.  Norske  sprog,  i.  185. 
*  War  of  the  Gaidhil  with  the  Gatll,  ed.  Todd.  136,  f. 
5  Further  developed  by  Deutschbein,  p.  139,  ff. 
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investigators  have  asserted,  to  the  Cymric  Abloec 
Abloyc,  synonymous  with  the  Norse  Olaf  ;  the  narhe 
Abloyc  has  even  made  its  way  into  the  old  Cymric 
genealogies,  and  is  found  in  the  list  of  Cunedda's  sons. 

H.  Zimmer,  the  first  to  point  this  out,  draws  this  con- 
clusion :  "  Hier  ist  deutlich  einer  der  Vikinger-fiihrer 
des  9.  oder  10  Jahrh.  in  die  britannische  Heldensage 
bei  den  Welschen  versetzt."  ^ 

Havelok  had  the  surname  Cuaran  (Cuheran, 
Cuherant,  Cuarant,  Corant),  that  is  the  Irish  cuaran, 
Cymric  curan  =  sandal.^  Gustav  Storm  was  the 
first  to  discover  that  Havelok  Cuaran  answers  phonetic- 
ally to  the  name  of  the  renowned  Viking  king  Olaf 
Kv.aran,  first  king  in  Northumberland,  and  after  in  Dublin. 

Other  names  in  the  legend  are  Cymric,  Argentele, 
and  her  mother  Argantel  Orwain,  the  Cymric  Orwen/ 
though  Grim's  daughter  is  called  Kelloc  (an  Irish 
name).^  In  the  English  version  Argentele  is  Goldeboru, 
and,  as  Ward  has  pointed  out,  the  names  are  probably 
synonymous  ;  Argentele,  though  Cymric,  may  be  derived 
from  the  Fr.  argent.  Gaimar  relates  of  Argentele's 
father  Adelbrict  (1.  73,  74)  :  E  en  Bretaigne  aveit  conquis 
Cair  Col  od  tut  le  pais  (and  in  Britain  he  had  conquered 
Cair  Col  with  the  whole  country),  Cair  Col  being  the 
Cymric  form  of  the  name  Colchester.^ 

^  Comp.  G.  Storm  Havelok  the  Dane,  and  the  Norse  kiuf^  Olaf  Kvaaran 
(Christiania,  Videnskabsselskabs  forhandlinger  1879,  No.  10),  p.  3. 
"  And  as  Abloc  is  the  Welsh  form  of  Aniaf  or  Olave,  thus  Aveloc — m  later 
English  Havelok — must  be  the  Anglo-Norman  pronunciation  of  Abloc  ; 
we  mentioned  above  that  the  French  poem  calls  itself  a  translation  from 
British,  viz.  Welsh," 

^Gdtt,gel.  Auz.,  1890,  No.  20,  p.  823,  review  of  Hist,  litt  de  la  France, 

vol.   XXX. 

3  See  Deutschbein,  lor. 

^  Ward  432.     Deutschbein,  loi. 

*Comp.  Tlu  Martyrology  of  Gorman,  ed.  Whitley  Stokes,  see  index 
under  Kelloc. 

''Comp.  Caerleon,  Caerwent,  Caer  Ebrog  (York)  etc.  Old  Cymr  Cair 
new  Cymr  Caer,  meaning  "by"  (town),  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
*'  castra." 

Cathir,  a  synonymous  Irish  word,  is  borrowed  from  Cymric. 
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Both  Gaimar  and  the  French  lai  connect  the  figures 
of  the  legend  with  the  British  legendary  King  Arthur, 
and  speak  as  though  he  won  Denmark ;  as  Zimmer  has 
pointed  out,  we  may  find  traces  of  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  time  in  the  stories  of  Arthur  as  a  great 
Conqueror,'  thus  the  connection  of  the  legend  with  him 
is  not  primary,  nor  found  in  the  English  poem.  Many 
of  the  names  in  the  legend  are  Norse  naturally,  such  as 
Grim,  Sigar,  Alger  (Kelloc's  husband)  =  Old  N. 
Alfgeirr,  Sigar  having  the  surname  Estalre,  that  is  Old 
N.  stallari.  In  the  English  poem  Grim's  daughter 
is  called  Gunhild,  Havelok's  wife,  Goldboru  (Guld- 
borg),  and  his  father  Birkabein ;  Lodbrok's  son  Ubbe 
takes  the  place  of  Sigar,  all  these  being  Norse  names.* 
Many  other  words  of  similar  origin  occur,  the  reason 
being  that  the  poem  took  its  rise  in  Lincolnshire ;  still 
it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Norse  element  is  not 
specially  prominent  in  names  or  vocabulary. 

III. 

Dramatis  Persons  of  the  Legend. 

The  discovery  of  the  parts  played  elsewhere  by 
the  characters  of  the  Havelok  legend  forms  an 
important  element  in  any  discussion  upon  its  origin. 
As  already  stated,  the  hero's  name  answers  phonetically 
to  that  of  Olaf  Kvaran,  King  of  Northumberland, 
who  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  (937),  after- 
wards reigning  in  Dublin.  After  an  Irish  defeat  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  lona  (Columba's  sacred 
isle),  where  he  died  in  981.  Sagas  relating  to  this 
Viking  hero's  changed  life  may  have  existed,  and  have 
been   related,   but  not  having  been  written  down  they 

^Gott.  gel.  Anz.  i8go,  No.  20,  p.  824,  f. 

2  In  the  Danish  ballad  of  Rihold  and  Guldborg,  the  name  Guldborg  is 
the  same  as  Goldeboru,  as  Prof,  Moe  has  pointed  out.  This  ballad 
probably  arose  in  N.  England  in  the  nth  century. 
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are  forgotten.  We  can  only  conclude  that  Olaf 
Kvaran  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Gudnim,  King  of  East  Anglia,  who  made  peace  with 
King  Alfred  in  878,  and  received  baptism;  this  King 
Gudrum  is  called  Gunter  in  Peter  de  Langtoft's 
Chronicle,  and  considered  to  be  Havelok's  father';  he, 
however,  is  not  aware  that  Havelok  and  Olaf  Kvaran 
are  identical,  and  calls  the  latter  (I.,  p.  330)  "  Anlaf,  a 
heathen  king." 

Gradually,  as  Ward  has  shewn  (p.  436),  the  name 
of  Havelok  was  transferred  in  England  during  the 
Middle  Ages  from  Olaf  Kvaran  to  another  still 
more  renowned  Viking,  the  Norse  king,  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason. 

Rauf  de  Boun,  who  wrote  his  Feiii  Bruit  in  13 10 
for  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  fixes  Havelok's  date  at  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  Leland,  in  his  abstract 
of  Sir  Thomas  Gray's  Scalacronica,  written  between 
1355  and  1369,  says:  "And  sum  say  that  Sweyn  of 
Denmark  "  (that  is  Svein  Tjugeskaeg)  "  first  attempted 
Lindesay  by  the  firste  cumming  thither  and  marriage 
of  Haveloc."^  Here  it  is  evident  that  Olaf  Tryggvason, 
who  led  the  Viking  host  in  company  with  Svein,  is 
none  other  than  Havelok ;  is  his  marriage  to  Gyda  also 
identical  with  that  of  Havelok  to  Argentele  ? 

Even  in  comparatively  reliable  chronicles  Olaf  Trygg- 
vason appears  under  the  name  of  Havelok.  Ward,  in 
his  account  of  Guy  of  Warwick  (p.  472),  mentions 
Olaf's  battles  in  England  and  subsequent  bap- 
tism, and  says  "It  is  curious  how^  the  little  metrical 
chronicle  in  the  Royal  MS.  12,  cxii.,  which  is  usually 
rather  accurate  for  a  work  of  its  class,  treats  these  and 
the  consequent  events.  It  says  that  Ethelred's 
favourite,  the  arch-traitor  Edric,  had  sent  secret 
messengers    into    "  Denmarke."   and  that 

^The  Chronicle  of  Peter  de  Langtoft,  ed.  Wright  i.  318  ;  Gountere,  le  pere 
Havelok,  de  Danays  ray  clamez,  etc. 
2  Ward,  443. 
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"  Haveloc  com  to  J?is  lond, 

With  gret  host  and  eke  strong, 

And  sloh  ]>e  kyng  Achelred, 

At  Westminstre  he  was  ded, 

An  he  heuede  reigned  her 

Seuene  antuenti  fulle  yer."  ^ 

Ward  states  further  that  Rauf  de  Boun  considers 
Knut  the  Great  to  be  the  son  of  Havelok  and  Goldburg 
(Harley  MS.  902,  f.  7).  It  is  probable  that  Gaimar  did 
not  apprehend  the  identity  of  Olaf  Kvaran  and 
Havelok,  though  he  certainly  mentions  him. in  Lestorie 
by  the  name  of  Anlaf  Quiran  (1.  3549).'' 

Gunter,  Havelok's  father,  is  the  other  figure  in  the 
legend,  who  may  possibly  have  belonged  to  Olaf 
Cuaran's  time  or  earlier;  according  to  Peter  de  Lang- 
toft  (I.  318),  he  is  identical  with  King  Gudrum  of  East 
Anglia,  and  his  name  may  well  have  been  a  trans- 
formation of  the  less  familiar  Danish  name.  Havelok's 
mother  bore  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  Alvive,  com- 
mon to  many  women  known  in  history ;  the  wife  of 
Knut  the  Great  and  Eadgar's  mother,^  for  example, 
the  latter  being  a  traditionary  figure  to  some  extent  in 
the  later  rhyming  chronicles. 

An  account  is  given  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  of 
King  Eadgar's  wonderful  dream  that  a  tree  bearing  two 
apples  grew  up  beside  him* ;  this  was  interpreted  by 
his  mother  (his  gode  moder  Alfife,  he  tolde  at  hou  it 
was),  who  explained  its  reference  to  his  two  sons,  St. 
Eadward  and  ^thelred;  Gaimar  describes  Havelok's 
mother  as  possessed  of  similar  goodness.^ 

liEthelred  became  king  in  979,  so  this  chronology  is  unreliable,  but  it 
has  a  remarkable  parallel  in  the  great  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  ch.  285. 
(Fornm.  iii.  63).  King  ASalra'S,  Jatveig's  son,  had  reigned  in  England 
seven  and  twenty  years  when  King  Olaf  Tryggvason  came  from  Vindland. 

2Sophus  Bugge,  Norsk.  Sagafortalling  og  Sagaskrivning  i  Irland,  p.  4,  f. 
and  II. 

3  Eadgar  was  king  959-975. 

^Comp.  Ragnhild's  dream  in  Halfdan  svartes  Saga  (Heimskr.  ch.  6). 

5  C.  405-407.  Alvive  ount  nun ;  ele  me  nuri ;  Maint  ben  me  fit  tant 
cum  vesqui. 
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His  wife,  as  pointed  out  by  Ward  (p.  432),  has  a 
Cymric  name,  Argentele  (  =  Argantell),  her  father  being 
called  Albrict  or  Adelbrict;  this  name  is  writren 
variously — Adelbricht,  Albrict,  Achebrit,  Achebri(c)ht, 
Akebriht,  and  Ekenbright. 

Deutschbein  thinks  (p.  102)  that  a  relationship  with 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ^(>elbriht  may  exist  here,  but  the 
dissyllabic  form  Albrict  employed  by  Gaimar  does  not 
agree  with  this  theory,  and  he  therefore  prefers  to  con- 
clude that  the  name  is  really  the  Cymric  Albrit. 

Though  his  name  lacks  a  Northern  ring,  Gaimar  says 
of  him  :  "  He  was  a  Dane  (si  ert  Daneis),  and  had  four 
rich  earldoms  in  the  realm  of  Denmark,  while  in 
Britain  he  had  conquered  Colchester  and  the  whole 
country  "  (1.  71-74)/  If  the  historic  Albrict  were 
really  a  Viking  chief,  his  name  must  have  been  dis- 
torted, and  we  will  now^  attempt  to  find  it  elsew^here. 

Geoffrey  of  ^Monmouth  speaks  of  one  of  Arthur's 
under-kings  as  Olbrictus  rex  Norwegiae,^  and  in  his 
translation  of  this  writer's  work,  Peter  de  Langtoft 
calls  him  Edbrytte  ray  de  Norway,^  consequently  some 
legend  (probably  Norse)  may  have  existed  of  a  Viking 
chief,  bearing  a  name  w^iich  was  distorted  into  Albrict, 
Olbrict,  or  Edbrict.  Among  those  w^ho  took  part  in 
the  great  battle  of  Clontarf,  w^e  find  the  name  of 
Anrath,  son  of  Elric  (or  Ebric),  son  of  the  King  of 
Lochlann  (or  Norway),  also  called  Ellric,  son  of  the 
King  of  Lochlann^ ;  this  name  also  appears  in  a  record 
of  Clontarf's  heroes  contained  in  Leabhar  Oiris,  where, 
in  Chap.  38,  we  find  among  the  names  of  the  slain — 
"  Conmhaol,  Carolus  and  Anradh  mac  Elbric,  three 
sons  of  the  King  of  Norway."     In  Chap.  27,  among 

1  Gaimar  speaks  of  all  Northern  countries  as  Denmark ;  "  Dane,"  means 

"  dweller  in  the  North." 

'^  Historia  regum  Britannia  xi.,  ch.  2. 

3  Other  manuscripts  have  the  form  Egbrlth,  Odbrikt,  Egtrick. 
The  Chronicle  of  Peter  de  Langtoft,  iv.  ed.  Th.  Wright,  I.  224. 
^The  War  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  ed.  Todd.  164,  194,  260. 
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those  who  came  to  fight,  are — "  Carolus  ocus  Aibroc, 
dha  fhionnrigh  Lochlannach  (Carolus  and  Aibroc,  the 
two  Norse  kings  from  Lochlann)  and  Anradh  mac 
Eibhric."^ 

Elbric's  sons  are  transferred  from  the  record  of 
Clontarf  to  the  poem  of  the  battle  of  Bravalla.^  Saxo 
calls  them  "  filii  Elricii,"  and  in  ''  Soguhrot'^  they 
are  styled  "  Alreks  synir."  The  catalogue  of  cham- 
pions at  Clontarf  is  not  a  reliable  historical  list,  but  a 
legendary  poem ;  many  chiefs  who  lived  at  an 
earlier  date  having  found  admission  to  it;  the 
entry  of  Anrad,  son  of  Ebric  or  Elbric,  gives 
me  a  strong  feeling  of  suspicion,  Anrad  not  being 
a  man's  name,  but  the  Irish  anraid  =  a  warrior.  Elbric 
is  apparently  Anglo-Saxon,  though  difficult  to  explain, 
and  also  written  Ebric,  or  even  Aibroc ;  should  this 
latter  spelling  be  the  original  form,  we  might  consider 
it  as  a  personification  of  Caer-Ebroc,  or  York, 
resembling  Hei^r,  Vebjorg,  etc.,  at  the  battle  of 
Bravalla ;  this  explanation  is  not  very  probable,  how- 
ever, and  I  venture  to  bring  forward  another  which 
may  be  correct. 

The  Norse  king,  Erik  Bloodaxe,  is  mentioned  in  many 
English  Chronicles,  where  his  name  is  more  or  less 
wrongly  spelt;  for  instance,  Peter  de  Langtoft  (I.  p. 
33)  calls  him  Ayryke  de  Danemark,  Eylrike  de  Dan- 
mark,  and  Eyrik  de  Denemarch,  while  Robert  of 
Brunne  writes  Eybrik  of  Damark ;  here  are  both  forms 
of  names,  Eylrik  and  Eybrik,  as  found  in  the  annals 
of  the  battles  of  Clontarf  and  Bravalla. 

Two  of  Erik  Bloodaxe's  sons,  Ragnfred  and  God- 
fred,  travelled  westward  after  Harald  Grafeld's  expul- 

1  Comp.  War  of  the  Gaedhil,  p,  152,  where  "  Carolus  and  Ebric  two  sons 
of  the  king  of  France  "  are  mentioned  among  the  heroes  of  Clontarf. 

For  finnri^h,  comp.  Finngall  (Norseman)  and  Dubhgall  (Dane)  =  "a 
white  foreigner,"  and  "a  black  foreigner."  See  Saga-Book,  Vt>l.  V., 
part  II.,  p,  371. 

2  S   Bugge,  Norsk  Saga  fortalling  i  Irland,  p.  loi.  fif. 
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sion,  apparently  remaining  there  for  some  time; 
Godfred  returned,  993,  from  the  British  Islands  to  Nor- 
way, but  was  killed;  this  may  account  for  their  becom- 
ing included  in  the  role  of  Clontarf's  heroes;  their 
father  was  king  of  Norway  and  under-king  of 
Northumbria,  as  was  Olbrict,  according  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth. 

At  a  later  date  this  Viking  chief  became  confused 
with  ^^thelred  the  Unready,  his  name  taking  a  more 
Anglo-Saxon  form ;  this  confusion  occurs  in  the 
legendary  saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  where  an  English 
king,  who  can  be  none  other  than  Ethelred  II.,  appears 
under  the  name  of  Adalbrikt.' 

In  other  words  the  Adelbrikt  of  the  Havelok  legend 
belongs  to  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf  and 
Ethelred  the  Unready,  rather  than  that  of  Olaf 
Kvaran  ;  he  is  designated  King  of  Northumberland  ' 
in  the  romance  "  Sogubrot  af  fornkonungum  " — pos- 
sibly some  coloured  reminiscence  of  the  original  con- 
nection. 

Gaimar,  as  we  know,  speaks  thus  of  Odulf,  pretender 
to  the  throne  of  Denmark,  '*  he  was  brother  of  King 
Aschis,  who  met  his  death  for  King  Arthur  at  the  time 
when  Modred  did  him  such  wrong  "  (1.  523)  also  advancing 
the  supposition  that  Aschis  is  identical  with  Askil,  king 
of  Denmark,  described  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  one 

1  Fornmannasogur,  i.   117  f. 

"  After  that  (the  death  of  Ivar  Beinlaus)  ASalmund  Jatgeirsson,  nephew 
of  St.  Edmund,  became  king  in  England,  after  him  ASalbrikt  was  king, 
he  was  a  good  king  and  lived  to  be  a  good  age,  in  his  day  towards  the 
end,  a  Danish  host  visited  England  whose  leaders  were  two  brothers, 
Knut  and  Harald,  sons  of  Gorm  the  old." 

Deutschbein,  quoting  this  in  another  connection,  tries  to  shew  that 
ASalbrikt  is  identical  with  king  Ethelred  the  Unready,  and  that  Knut 
and  Harald,  sons  of  Gorm  the  old,  are  confused  with  Svein  Tjugeskaeg's 
sons  of  the  same  names. 

**  Es  scheinen  demnach  Langtoft,  Horn  Childe,  und  die  Olafssaga  aus 
'  der  gleichen  Tradition  geschopft  zu  haben,  in  der  die  Verbiiltnisse  der 
historischen  Wirklichkeit  zum  Teil  schon  verschoben  waren." 

^Fornaldarsogur,  i.  388. 
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of  Arthur's  under-kin^s.^  In  the  Cymric  translation, 
Brut  Tysilio,  he  IS,  cdiWed  Achel  and  Achh,  possibly  iden- 
tical with  •*  Asgal,  son  of  Gotfred,  king^  of  the  snow  land,"  ^ 
a  champion  of  Clontarf.  Man}^  names  are  found  solely 
in  the  English  poem,  some  of  these  being  remarkable, 
while  a  few  can  be  identified. 

Griffin  Galle  was  the  leader  of  those  who  attacked 
Havelok  in  Denmark  (1.  20,  29)  and  in  a  list  of  Viking 
chiefs  who  infested  Ireland  in  the  tenth  century,  corres- 
ponding with  the  record  of  champions  at  Clontarf  and 
partially  blended  with  it,  is  Griffin,  who  invaded  Ciarrighe, 
the  present  county  Kerry,  his  name  (Griffid,  Griffinus) 
being  Cymric.^ 

If  we  conclude  that  Griffin  Galle  was  a  Viking  chief 
whose  name  was  Cymric,  his  remarkable  surname  may 
be  explained  thus.  It  is  certainly  the  Irish  Gall  =  '*a 
foreigner"  replacing  Gaul  =  *' men  of  France  "  used  fre- 
quently in  Irish  annals  from  the  eighth  to  the  twelfth 
centuries  in  reference  to  the  Viking  chiefs  who  then 
infested  Ireland,  and  later  to  designate  the  English. 

Griffin  Galle  accordingly  stands  for  the  "  Viking 
Griffin,"  who  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  ordinary 
Cymri,  as  then  the  surname  '*  Gall  "  would  not  be  used. 
Another  name  may  also  have  its  counterpart  in  the 
annals  of  heroes  at  Clontarf,  that  of  Bernard  Brun,  Ubbe's 
faithful  servant,  for  among  those  who  fell  there  we  find 
the  names  of  Bernard  Mac  Suainin,  ocus  Eoan  Barun, 
ocus  Ricard,  dha  mhac  na  hingine  Ruaidhe  (Bernard 
son  of  Svein,  and  Johan  Baron,  and  Rikard,  the  two  sons 

1  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  Historia  regum  Britannia,  1.  IX^-  12,  I.  X^-  6,  9, 
I.  XI^-  2  ;  Aschil  (or  Aschillius)  rex  Dacorum. 

^  Leabhay  Oiris,  chap.  27;  Asgal  mac  Gofraid,  xi  Thire-an-tSneachta. 
Asgall  =  old  N.,  Asketill,  Askell. 

^  In  Wars  of  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill,  ed.  Todd,  chap,  xxxvi.  loinges 
Griffin  (Griffin's  fleet)  is  mentioned  among  the  Viking  fleets  infesting 
Munster.  MacFirbis  specifies  in  his  list,  Grifin  i  Ciarraighe  (Grifin  in 
Kerry)  On  the  Fomorians  and  the  Norsemen,  by  Duald  MacFirbis,  ed. 
Alex.  Bugge  (Christiania,  1905,)  p.  2. 
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of  the  red  maiden).  Can  Bernard  Brun  be  an  amal- 
gamation of  Bernard  Mac  Suainin  and  Eoan  Barun  ?  ^ 

Naturally  but  few  names  in  the  Havelok  legend  can  be 
traced  to  Irish  sources,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  found  entrance  to  it. 

The  traitor  who  reigned  in  Denmark  after  Gunter's 
death  was  named  Odulf,  sometimes  written  Hodulf,  or 
more  rarely  Edulf ;  this  need  not  have  been  Anglo-Saxon 
as  surmised  by  Deutschbein,  but  just  as  possibly  the 
Norse  AiuSuljr.  Odulf  was  installed  as  under-king  by 
King  Arthur,  Audulf  holding  a  similar  position,  under 
Ragnar  Lothbrok  or  his  sons. 

In  J6msvikingaJ)attr  in  Flateyjarbok  (I.ig6  ff)  we  read 
of  Audulf  and  his  family,  his  father's  father  being  named 
Olaf  Kynriksson. 

"  He  was  called  Olaf  the  Englishman.  His  son  was 
Grim  '  Gaue,'  who  ruled  the  kingdom  after  his  father. 
Grim  '  Gaue'  was  the  father  of  Audulf  the  wealthy,  who 
was  tributary  king  to  the  sons  of  Ragnar  Lo'^brok  in 
Jutland."  In  the  great  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,  ch.  61 
(Fornmannasogur  I.  111}  we  read  that  King  Ring  had 
conquered  Northumberland,  and  installed  Olaf  Kinriks- 
son  as  king  there,  but  he  fled  and  came  to  Ring,  who 
made  him  tributary  king  in  Jutland,  his  son  Grimr  grde 
occupying  a  similar  position  under  Ragnar  Lothbrok. 
**  Grim  was  the  father  of  Audulf  the  wealthy,  who  was 
tributary  king  in  Jutland  to  Ragnar  Lo^brok,"  but  these 
stories  of  tributary  kings  have  no  historical  value,  for 
Ragnar  Lothbrok  never  reigned  over  Jutland,  therefore 
these  names  must  have  had  a  different  origin,  and  been 
connected  later  with  the  legend  relating  to  him. 

It  is  remarkable  to  find  the  names  of  the  Havelok 
legend,  Olaf,  Grim,  and  Audulf,  in  a  totally  different 
connection.  Olaf  Kinriksson  is  also  connected  with 
England,  and  called  Olaf  enski  =  the  Englishman. 

^  Cf.  On  the  Fomorians  and  the  Norsemen,  p.  24,  also  in  annals  of 
Clonmacnois,  where  Tornim  mac  Celi  and  Eogan  Barun  are  amalgamated 
into  Tormyn  mac  Keilebaron. 
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IV. 

Havelok  and  Olaf  Tryggvason. 

In  the  preceding  pages  I  have  attempted  to  locate  the 
various  personages  figuring  in  the  Havelok  legend. 
Those  who  are  really  historical  do  not  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Olaf  Kvaran,  but  rather  to 
the  close  of  the  tenth  and  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries. 

As  English  authorities  speak  of  both  Olaf  Tryggvason 
and  Olaf  Kvaran  as  Havelok,  we  may  possibly  find  a 
poetical  transformation  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's  saga  in  the 
Havelok  legend. 

Both  Ward  (p.  436  f.)  and  Deutschbein  (p.  156-158) 
have  recognised  the  resemblance,  the  latter  also  thinking 
that  stray  incidents  have  found  their  way  from  the  saga 
into  the  legend. 

Investigators  of  the  present  day  do  not  seem  to  doubt 
that  the  poems  relating  to  Havelok  re-tell  the  history  of 
Olaf  Kvaran,  although  Deutschbein  (167)  and  Heyman 
(Studies  on  the  Havelok  Tale)  agree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  derive  the  Havelok  legend  from  Olaf  Kvaran's  life. 

Deutschbein  compares  the  various  information  which 
we  possess  relating  to  Viking  kings  in  Northumberland 
before  the  time  of  Olaf  Kvaran,  and  thinks  that 
Havelok  represents  the  Viking  King  Ragnvald,  uncle  of 
the  former ;  this  resemblance  is  faint,  however,  being 
merely  based  on  the  fact  that  Ragnvald  regained  his 
father's  kingdom. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  trace  the  principal  features  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga  in  Havelok's  life  as  presented 
under  the  form  of  popular  poetry,  and  shaped  by  the 
romantic  creative  power  of  imagination  ;  when  poetically 
remodelled  in  the  Havelok  legend  Olaf  Tryggvason  is 
not  an  historical  figure  but  a  hero  of  romance,  a  golden- 
haired  lad,  who  goes  out  into  the  world  early  in  life, 
encountering  many  trial-s  and   hardships,  until  at  length 
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by  a  wonderful  stroke  of  good  fortune,  he  wins  the 
kinjj's  daughter    and    the  kingdom. 

All  who  read  the  Kings'  Sagas  consecutively  must 
notice  that  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
kings  following  it,  are  constructed  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  preceding  Sagas;  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  Sagas  of  Harald  Fairhair,  Hakon  the  good,  Harald 
Grafeld,  and  Hakon  the  Earl  weie  built  being  scaldic 
poems  upon  which  the  Saga-writers  have  based  their 
accounts  of  the  kings'  lives. 

Olaf  Tryjj;gvason's  Saga,  on  the  other  hand,  is  founded 
upon  tradition,  the  only  contemporary  scaldic  poem 
referring  to  his  life  being  that  written  by  Hallfred  the 
Troublesome  Poet,  and  even  this  contains  no  reference 
to  his  childhood,  his  sojourn  in  Gardarike,  his  marriage 
in  Vendland  and  other  important  events  of  his  life  ;  it 
has  been  transmitted  orally,  and  in  a  prose  form, 
thougjh  the  list  of  heroes  at  the  battle  of  Svolder  is  a 
versified  rhapsody. 

This  saga-narrative  does  not  discriminate  between 
history  and  fiction,  or  human  and  supernatural,  but 
borders  closely  upon  the  romance  which  it  shortly 
became;  such  indeed  it  is  in  the  main.  Odd  Monk,  Olaf 
Tryggvason's  earliest  biographer,  being  somewhat  of  this 
opinion  when  he  says,  '*  it  is  better  to  listen  for  entertain- 
ment to  such  things  than  to  the  nursery  tales  which  the 
shepherd  boys  tell,  for  no  one  knows  whether  they  be 
true." 

He  grew  up  in  bondage  in  a  distant  country,  enduring 
many  hardships,  but  his  position  suddenly  changed  to 
one  of  greatness  ;  his  wonderful  exploits  in  far-off  lands, 
his  heroic  death,  his  luminous  figure,  radiating  beauty 
and  strength,  in  addition  to  his  remarkable  personality, 
compelling  men  and  women  alike  to  offer  him  their 
affection  and  even  their  lives,  combined  with  his  short 
brilliant  career  to  elevate  him  above  other  Norse  rulers 
into  a  hero  of  legend  and  romance. 
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His  life  resembles  some  fairy-tale  ;  the  events  of  his 
childhood  and  youth  are  not  known  with  any  certainty, 
and  therefore  the  element  of  romance  has  crept  into  the 
legend,  enfolding  it  in  a  golden  haze  of  poetry. 

The  romantic  elements  specially  noticeable  in  this 
saga  are  those  most  dearly  treasured  by  the  Norwegian 
people  from  time  immemorial  until  the  present  day  ; 
namely,-  the  stories  of  the  bad  stepmother,  the  boy  with 
golden  hair  ("the  widow's  son"),  the  twm  brothers 
and  the  lucky-bird ;  perhaps  these  have  also  become 
interwoven  with  the  Havelok  legend. 

The  narratives  of  Olaf  Tr3/ggvason's  childhood  and  of 
Gunhild  the  king's  mother,  who  persecuted  Astrid 
and  her  new-born  son,  are,  as  pointed  out  by  Moltke 
Moe,  an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  bad  stepmother,^ 
Gunhild  representing  the  wicked  step-mother  who 
persecutes  her  feeble  step-daughter,  and  attempts  her 
life,  so  that  like  Olaf's  mother  Astrid  she  is  forced  to  fly 
through  the  deep  woods. 

Three  times  does  this  step-mother  seek  by  guile  to 
tempt  her  step-daughter  to  leave  the  dwarfs  who  protect 
her,  and  Gunhild  sends  messages  three  times  to  tempt 
Astrid  and  her  son  to  leave  their  place  of  safety. 

Like  the  boy  of  the  fairy  tales,  Olaf  leaves  home 
early  in  life,  first  serves  a  stranger  in  Estland  and 
then  the  king  of  Holmgard,  the  twin  brothers, 
(Asbjj0frnsen  and  Moe's  Lillekort)  soon  go  out  into 
the  world,  similarly  Olaf  Tryggvason  sallies  forth  with 
his  foster-brother,  Torgils,  shares  his  fortunes,  and  is 
ransomed  from  slavery  by  his  mother's  brother,  Sigurd.'^ 

Olaf's  royal  parentage  is  shown  at  Holmgard  by  a 
miracle  which  Odd  Monk  relates  thus  : — ^ 

'*  At  that  time  there  were  many  seers    in  Gardarike, 

1  Moltke  Moe,  Evoityrlige  sagn  i  den  aldre  historie,  reprint  from  Norgts 
Land  og  Folk,  Finmarkea's  Amt.  I.  (567-665)  by  A.  Helland. 

^Cf.  Shortshanks  in  Dasent's  Tales  from  the  Norse. 

sFornm.,  x.  p.  228,  f. 
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who  could  foretell  what  was  about  to  happen,  and  said 
by  virtue  of  their  ^Ut  of  prophecy  that  the  guardian 
spirit  (Hamingja)  of  a  young  and  gallant  man  would 
come  to  the  country,  and  that  none  fairer  than  he  had 
ever  been  seen  before. 

"This  they  repeated  many  times,  though  they  did  not 
know  who  he  was,  but  his  Hamingja  ^  was  so  great  they 
said,  that  the  light  which  shone  from  him  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Gardarike  and  the  Eastern  half  of  the  world." 

When  Queen  AUogia  heard  this  she  spoke  to  the  king 
that  he  should  summon  a  court  from  the  surrounding 
districts.  This  lasted  for  two  days,  and  the  queen  herself 
went  amongst  the  men,  but  found  none  who  seemed  to 
her  likely  to  control  a  matter  of  such  importance  ;  on  the 
third  day  she  formed  a  circle,  counting  the  men  and 
choosing  the  best. 

"  Now  this  excellent  woman  and  renowned  queen 
considered  each  man's  appearance  and  bearing.  In  the 
course  of  time  she  comes  to  where  there  stood  before  her 
a  young  man  in  poor  garments  ;  he  wore  a  cowl,  and  the 
hood  lay  back  on  his  shoulders.  She  looked  in  his 
eyes  and  saw  at  once  that  he  was  of  sublime  destiny, 
and  made  known  to  all  that  the  man  had  been  found 
whom  she  had  long  sought.  The  youth  was  now  taken 
under  the  royal  protection,  when  he  made  known  his  high 
birth  and  race  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  that  he  was  no 
thrall ;  it  was  seen  on  the  contrary  that  he  was  of  a  proud 
royal  stock." 

After  this  the  king  and  queen  took  charge  of  him,  and 
he  became  a  powerful  man  in  the  kingdom  of  Holmgard. 

A  legendary  influence  may  be  traced  in  this  story,  the 
light  radiating  from  Olaf's  **  Hamingja "  is  related  to 
"  the  halo  of  glory,"  but  it  borders  more  closely  upon  the 
region  of  fairy-tale. 

;  The  boy  in  rags,  with  a  cowl  on  his  head  hiding  his 
face,  is  nearly  akin  to  the  boy  with  golden  hair,  hidden 

1  Old  N.  Hamingja,  signifies  both  wraith  and  luck. 

S 
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under  a  cap,  a  hood,  or  bladder,  as  though  unfit  for  view ; 
by  an  accident  the  king's  daughter  discovers  his  golden 
hair  and  falls  in  love  with  him.^  The  boy  has  not  always 
golden  hair  however  ! 

In  the  fairy-tale,  "  Enkes^nnen  "  (The  Widow's  Son), 
we  read  "when  he  had  bathed  he  was  fair  and  plump, 
red  and  white  as  milk  and  blood,  and  much  stronger 
than  before.  One  morning,  when  he  had  taken  off  his 
wig  and  stood  washing  himself,  the  king's  daughter  saw 
him  and  fell  in  love  with  him.  She  caused  him  to 
come  up  to  her  chamber,  and  her  maidens  stole  away 
his  wig,  and  he  stood  fair  and  red  and  white  as  she  had 
seen  him  in  the  morning  sunlight."^ 

Traces  of  this  fairy-tale  have  certainly  found  their  way 
into  Olaf's  Saga.  The  boy  who  stands  at  the  court  in 
Holmgard  in  ragged  clothes,  with  a  cowl  over  his  head, 
pressed  down  so  that  his  eyes  and  indeed  his  whole  face 
is  barely  visible,  is  none  other  than  the  boy  with  golden 
hair. 

Again,  an  influence  may  be  traced  to  another  fairy- 
tale—that of ''The  Lucky-bird." 

Professor  Moltke  Moe  drew  my  attention  to  this  story, 
believing  that  it  has  in  some  way  influenced  the  Havelok 
legend,  and  I  think  that  it  has  also  become  interwoven 
with  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga.^ 

It  has  spread  from  the  Slavs  to  the  Finlanders,  and  he 
believes  that  it  originated  in  an  old  Slavonic  translation 
of  a  Byzantine  epic  poem,  "  The  legend  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom."  There  was  no  Emperor  in  Babylon, 
so  the  prmces  and  dwellers  in  the  city  assembled  together 
and  agreed  to  hang  a  horn  filled  with  myrrh  over  the 
gate;  then  the  princes  and  all  who  dwelt  in  Babylon 
were  ordered  to  go  from   the    city    and  return,    and  he 

1  Comp.  Moltke  Moe's  Eventyrlige  Sagn,  p.  600. 
2A.sbj0rnsen  and  Moe  Norske  Folkeeventyr,  (2nd  ed,  p.  69-73.) 

8  See  Moltke  Moe's  edition  ol  Lapp  Fairy-tales  in  Finmarken's  Amt,  by 
A.  Helland,  ii.  397-403. 
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over  whose  head  the  myrrh  in  the  horn  should  seethe 
should  be  Emperor  of  Babylon.  This  happened  when 
Navkodonosor,  the  hero-child,  rode  in  and  out  of  the 
city,  while  those  who  saw  the  miracle  bowed  before 
him,  hailing  him  Emperor  of  Babylon.  In  most  of 
the  European  forms  of  the  story,  he  who  first  reaches 
the  gate  of  the  city  lacking  a  king  on  an  appointed 
day  is  elected  to  the  vacant  office  ;  but  the  sign  most 
frequently  used  by  the  Slavs  is  that  of  an  unlighted 
taper    igniting    itself  in    the    chosen    hand. 

A  similar  tale  is  told  in  Brittany.  Rome  is  without  a 
Pope,  and  for  three  days  a  procession  marches  round  the 
country  carrying  unlighted  tapers,  when  an  innocent  boy 
joins  it  bearing  the  name  of  Innocent,  and  carrying  a 
barked  stick  from  whose  top  a  miraculous  flame  shoots 
forth,  and  he  is  elected  Pope,^  though  in  another  form  of 
the  story  the  light  shines  on  the  boy's  head. 

The  procession  in  the  fairy-tale  answers  to  the  court 
in  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,  both  lasting  for  three  days. 
He  is  not  chosen  as  king,  but  his  royal  birth  is  perceived 
and  acknowledged.  The  reason  for  holding  the  court, 
namely,  to  find  a  young  man  with  a  marvellous 
"  Hamingja,"  has  displaced  the  more  logical  motive  of 
the  fairy-tale — to  find  a  king  for  a  kingless  city. 

A  connection  may  also  exist  between  the  taper 
which  lighted  itself .  and  the  light  radiating  from  Olaf's 
*'  Hamingja,"  which,  on  the  other  hand,  also  is  related 
to  the  halo  of  glory.  Olaf  Tryggvason  once,  like  Olaf 
Haraldsson,  was  regarded  as  a  holy  man. 

According  to  fairy-tale  precedent,  Olaf  wins  the  king's 
daughter  and  becomes  king,  but  as  he  steps  more 
prominently  into  the  light  of  day  the  fairy-tale  element 
vanishes  like  goblins  before  sunlight,  and  legend  becomes 
history,  romance  and  supernatural  occurrences  still  play 
a.  part,  but  in  a  detached  form  rather  than  as  connecting 
links.      The  story  of  Harald  Blatand's  daughter  Thyra 

^Melusine,  i.  386  ;  Reinhold  Kbhler,  Kleinere  Schriften,  i.  148. 
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may  be  quoted  in  support  of  this  theory ;  being  married 
against  her  will  to  the  old  heathen  king  Burislav,  she 
will  neither  eat  nor  drink,  but  at  the  end  of  seven  days 
flies  to  the  woods  with  her  foster-father,  returning  after 
many  vicissitudes  to  Olaf  Tryggvason.  This  is  evidently 
an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  king's  daughter,  who,  being 
forced  to  marry  a  goblin,  is  rescued  by  a  lad,^  and  again 
we  find  a  connection  with  the  Havelok  legend. 

The  English  poem  relates  how  Earl  Godard  sent 
messengers  after  king  Birkabein's  death  to  his  thrall 
Grim,  promising  him  freedom  if  he  would  drown  the 
youthful  Havelok.  Grim  binds  the  boy  and  carries  him 
away,  telling  the  traitor  that  he  is  drowned,  but  conveys 
him  secretly  out  of  the  country.^  This  is  related  to  the 
tale  of  Schneewitchen  and  similar  fairy-tales. 

Havelok  came  to  Grimsby  with  his  foster-father, 
remaining  there  until  old  enough  to  go  forth  and  earn  his 
living,  as  the  interpolation  in  the  Lambeth  manuscript 
(c.  25-26)  runs — 

"  Till  he  was  mykel  and  mighti,  and  man  of  mykel  cost, 
That  for  his  grete  sustinaunce,  nedly  serve  he  most." 

His  foster-father  counsels  him  to  seek  service  at  the 
king's  court  in  this  manner  :  *'  Here  we  live  quietly  and 
in  peace  among  men  who  earn  their  living  by  fishing. 
Thou  art  not  fitted  for  such  work  ;  here  canst  thou  neither 
learn  that  which  is  needful,  nor  earn  money.  Go  to 
England,  my  son,  seek  learning  and  daily  work,  take  thy 
brethren  with  thee,  and  find  service  with  a  mighty  king 
among  his  serving  men  ;  thou  art  strong,  well  grown  and 

iThis  story  has  developed  gradually.  Agrip  (chap.  17)  only  states 
that  Thyra  had  been  promised  to  a  Venetian  count,  but  would  not  accept 
him.  Odd  Monk  (chap.  42)  states  that  Burislav  voluntarily  sent  her 
home,  the  flight  from  Vendland  is  related  only  by  Snorre,  and  in  the 
great  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga. 

'•^  Deutschbein  (p.  134,  f),  connects  this  motive  with  the  Cymric 
Meriaduc-legend,  where  Griffith  seeks  to  get  rid  of  his  brother  Uther 
Pendragon's  children  in  a  similar  manner. 

I  think  that  both  legends  bear  traces  of  this  fairy-tale. 
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tall,  thou  canst  bear  heavy  burdens."^  Havelok  took 
Grim's  sons,  and  they  came  to  King  Alsi's  court,  where  he 
became  scullion,  helpin^^  to  bear  water  and  wood, 
**  wonderful  burdens  could  he  bear,  cut  wood,  and  carry 
water;"  he  was  good  natured  and  trustworthy,  willing  to 
undertake  all  kinds  of  work,  but  the  men  at  the  king's 
court  thought  him  a  fool,  and  made  sport  o{  him.^  Here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fairy-tale  such  as  has  been 
handed  down  in  Norway  for  generations,  the  story  ol 
Enkes0nnen  for  example. 

**  There  was  once  a  poor,  poor  widow  who  had  only 
one  son,  she  toiled  for  him  night  and  day  until  he  had 
been  to  the  Pastor's  confirmation  class,  then  said  that 
she  could  not  keep  him  any  longer,  he  must  go  forth  and 
earn  his  living."^ 

Almost  invariably  the  boy  finds  employment  at  the 
king's  court,  fetching  wood  and  water  for  the  kitchen- 
servant.^ 

Havelok  comes  there  accompanied  by  his  foster- 
brothers,  Grim's  sons  ;  the  boy  of  the  fairy-tale  generally 
has  two  brothers,  whether  his  name  be  Askeladden  or 
King  Lavring  (a  variation  in  the  story  of  Lillekort)  ^  in 
other  words  these  traits  are  borrowed  from  the  story  of 
the  twin-brothers. 

The  English  poem  contains  a  few  reminiscences  of  the 
story  of  the  widow's  son,  or  the  golden-haired  boy  who 
was  chained  among  goblins. 

"  When  he  had  bathed  he  became  fair  and  plump,  as 
red  and  white  as  blood  and  milk,  and  much  stronger  than 
before "  ^  so  runs  the  fairy-tale.  Similarly  we  read  of 
Havelok,     **  When    he    was    dressed    and    put    on    his 

iThe  French  lai,  1.  166-184. 

^Lai,  255  ff.     Entre  eus  le  tenoient  un  sot  ;  de  lui  fesoient  lurdednit. 
^NoYske  folkeeventyr,  collected   and   related   by  Asbj0rnsen   and    Moe, 
2pd  edition,  p.  66  ff. 
'  ^  Vide  story  of  Lillekort,  ibid,  p.  122. 
'"^Ibid,  p.  424. 
^  Ibid,  p.  69,  f. 
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breeches  and  shoes,  no  one  upon  God's  earth  was  so  fair  " 
(1.  967).  All  forms  of  the  Havelok-legend  testify  to  his 
strength,  agility  and  invariable  success  in  wrestling 
matches,  the  same  is  said  of  Olaf  Tryggvason.  "  He 
was  of  all  men  the  handsomest,  biggest,  and  strongest, 
and  was  more  skilled  than  any  other  Norsemen  of  whom 
the  sagas  tell." 

Havelok  wins  the  king's  daughter  like  the  golden- 
haired  boy  in  the  fairy  tale,  and  on  their  bridal-night 
Argentele  dreams  that  wild  beasts  come  from  the  wood  to 
hail  him  as  their  lord — again  a  trace  of  the  fairy-tale. 

According  to  the  French  lai  she  sees  flames  shoot 
forth  from  his  mouth,  while  a  scent  issues  from  it  sweeter 
than  anything  ever  known  before.  The  English  poem 
states  that  she  hears  an  angel's  voice  telling  her  that  she 
shall  be  queen  and  her  husband  king,  a  cross  of  red  gold 
appearing  on  his  shoulder.  The  cross,  the  angel,  and  in 
my  opinion  the  scent  from  the  flame,  show  a  connection 
with  the  halo  of  glory  and  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Again, 
I  agree  with  Moltke  Moe  in  thinking  that  the  flame 
which  proves  Havelok's  royal  birth  is  identical  with  that 
of  which  we  read  in  the  story  of  the  *'  lucky-bird,"  or  of 
Innocent  who  became  Pope  according  to  the  Breton 
version.  The  parallel  with  the  story  of  Servius  Tullius 
is  well  known ;  we  may  note  also  the  flame  on  the  heads 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  testified  to  their  divine 
origin. 

A  bird  in  a  willow-tree  had  foretold  Innocent's  future 
greatness  before  he  joined  the  procession  during  which 
the  miracle  making  him  Pope  took  place.  This  reminds 
us  of  Argentele's  dream,  when  the  beasts  paid  homage  to 
Havelok,  and  the  fairy  tale  plays  its  part  again  later  as 
we  hear  that  he  and  his  queen  had  children,  and  lived 
happily  for  twenty  years,  but  only  his  early  life  and  that 
of  Olaf  Tryggvason  are  thus  closely  enveloped  by  the 
veil  of  romance,  for  their  later  fortunes  as  kings  belong 
to  the  realm  of  actual  history. 
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In  these  historical  constituents  the  Havelok  legend 
agrees  in  many  details  with  Trygo^vason's  Saga,  and  on 
the  whole  in  its  development.  Havelok's  foster-father 
Grim  answers  to  Olaf  Tryggvason's  foster-father,  Torolf; 
Grim's  sons,  Havelok's  comrades,  correspond  to  Olaf's 
foster-brother,  Torolf's  son,  Torgils. 

Grim  flies  from  Denmark  with  Havelok  and  his 
mother.  Sailing  for  England,  they  are  attacked  by  pirates 
who  plunder  the  ship,  killing  Havelok's  mother  among 
others.  Odd  Monk  relates  that  when  Olaf  Tryggvason 
and  his  mother  had  been  in  Svithiod  with  Hakon  the  old 
for  two  years,  he  sent  them  to  Gardarike  in  a  merchant- 
vessel  ;  *'  And  afterwards  they  put  out  to  sea,  and  during 
that  journey  sea-robbers  set  on  them  and  stole  all  their 
goods,  and  slew  some  of  their  company  and  took  others 
away  in  different  directions,  and  afterwards  sold  them 
into  bondage  and  thralldom." 

Here  Olaf  and  his  mother  are  separated  and  she  was 
sold  from  land  to  land,  but  he,  his  foster-father  and 
foster-brother  escaped  with  their  lives.  Deutschbein 
(p.  156)  has  detected  a  likeness  between  this  episode  and 
the  Havelok  legend,  but  adds,  "  Das  ganze  ist  im 
Havelok  nur  eine  Episode  ohne  jeden  weiteren  Belang 
fiir  die  ganze  Erzahlung,  Havelok  denkt  auch  nie  daran 
seine  iM utter  zu  rachen,  man  sieht  also  deutlich,  dass 
diese  Szene  erst  sekundar  in  die  Havelok-Sage  gekom- 
men  ist."  The  Saga  does  not  state  whether  Olaf 
Tryggvason  attempted  to  free  his  mother  from  slavery  ; 
they  are  separated,  Astrid,  being  ransomed  by  a  man 
from  Viken  named  Lodin,  returned  to  Norway,  but 
no  further  reference  is  made  to  her  in  the  saga. 

Olaf  was  a  slave  in  Estland  after  his  capture  by  the 
pirates,  and  here  his  old  foster-father  was  murdered,  he 
and  his  foster-brother  being  at  length  ransomed  by  his 
.mother's  brother  Sigurd.  Both  the  boys  accompany  him 
to  Holmgard  (or  Novgorod),  where  he  meets  Klerkon, 
his  foster-father's  murderer,  in  the  market,  and  forthwith 
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cleaves  his  head  with  his  axe.  Great  uproar  ensues,  the 
people  take  up  arms,  Olaf  defeats  the  queen's  body-guard, 
and  the  fight  becomes  general,  such  occurrences  being 
common  at  Novgorod. 

Deutschbein  connects  this  narrative  with  a  scene  in  the 
Havelok  legend  (p.  157).  Havelok  comes  to  Denmark, 
six  knights  attempt  to  carry  off  his  wife,  he  seizes  his 
axe,  killing  and  maining  the  miscreants.  The  whole 
town  is  roused,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  the  church  tower; 
Sigar,  seeing  his  strength  and  agility,  recognises  him  as 
Gunter's  son,  just  as  Queen  Allogia  is  convinced  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason's  royal  birth  when  he  is  brought  to  her. 

The  succeeding  histories  of  Havelok  and  Olaf 
Tryggvason  overlap  in  various  ways,  both  return  to  claim 
their  paternal  kingdom  after  having  fled  the  country.  The 
ruler  of  Denmark  after  King  Gunter's  death  is  called 
Arthur's  under-king,  just  as  Harold  Gormsson  was  Earl 
Hakon's  liege  lord.  Earl  Godard  rules  the  kingdom 
according  to  the  English  poem,  though  Hakon  was 
certainly  also  Earl. 

Havelok  acquires  Denmark  and  his  wife's  inheritance 
in  England  by  conquest,  and  at  her  instigation,  similarly 
Olaf  Tryggvason,  after  conquering  Norway,  proceecis  to 
Vendland,  in  order  to  win  the  possessions  claimed  by  his 
wife,  and  acquires  them  from  King  Burislav  before  he  is 
slain  at  Svolder. 

According  to  the  saga  and  Adam  of  Bremen's  contem- 
porary evidence,  his  journey  to  Vendland  was  undertaken 
in  consequence  of  his  wife.  Queen  Thyre's  entreaties.^ 

This  expedition  was  in  reality  directed  against  the 
Danish  king,  Svein  Tjugeskseg,  her  brother,  who  had 
neglected  to  hand  over  her  patrimony,  also  refusing  to 
allow  Torgil  Sprakaleggs,  son  of  her  first  marriage,  his 
hereditary  rights.  King  Olaf  advances  against  him  as 
Havelok  advanced  against  Argentele's  perfidious  uncle, 
who  had  stolen  her  patrimony. 

1  Heimskr.,  Olafs  Saga  Tryggvasonar,  ch.  92. 
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The  Russian  queen,  as  well  as  Olaf  Tryggvason's  wives, 
the  English  Gyda  and  the  Danish  Thyre,  are  apparently 
blended  in  Havelok's  wife,  Argentele  or  Guldborg. 

On  the  bridal  night — according  to  the  French  lax, 
Argentele  sees  flame  issue  from  Havelok's  mouth,  while 
she  dreams  of  wild  beasts  who  come  from  the  forest  and 
do  him  homage;  on  relating  this  to  an  old  retainer,  he 
advises  her  to  consult  a  saintly  hermit  at  Lindsey,  who 
tells  her  that  she  will  become  queen  and  her  husband 
king,  and  have  many  subjects. 

The  Saga  relates  ^  that  "  when  King  Olaf  was  in  the 
Scilly  Isles  he  heard  that  a  seer  dwelt  on  the  island  who 
foretold  much  that  should  happen,  and  many  of  these 
things  came  to  pass." 

Olaf  visited  the  hermit  in  order  to  test  him,  and  the 
lioly  man's  answer  was  given  in  a  spirit  of  sacred 
prophecy.  "  Thou  shalt  become  a  famous  king  and  do 
great  deeds ;  thou  shalt  bring  many  to  the  true  faith  and 
holy  baptism." 

Once  more  we  trace  a  resemblance,  Havelok,  upon 
reaching  Denmark,  is  hailed  as  king  by  Sigar  and  his 
men,  and  sends  a  message  to  Odulf  bidding  him  to 
surrender  the  kingdom. 

Odulf  assembles  a  host,  but  Havelok  suggests  that 
single  combat  would  end  the  struggle  and  the  former  is 
killed,  Olaf  Tryggvason  engages  in  a  similar  conflict. 

Alpin  the  champion  pays  court  to  Gyda,  known  as 
Olaf  Kvaran's  sister,  but  she  will  not  heed  him,  and, 
(like  the  queen  in  Holmgard),  summons  a  court.  Here  she 
sees  Olaf  Tryggvason  stand,  wearing  a  fur  cap,  with  his 
hat  pushed  down  like  that  of  the  golden-haired  boy  of 
romance.  Lifting  the  hat  she  looks  at  him,  and  pronounces 
him  to  be  her  choice,  he  sla3's  Alpin  after  being  challenged 
by  him  to  single  combat,  and  becomes  the  husband  of 
Gyda.'^ 

♦    1  Fornm.,  x.  145  f. 

2  Fornm.  I.  ch.  80  (p.  148-151)  and  x.  254,  ff.    Alpin,  as  written  by  Odd 
Monk,  is  certainly  the  correct  form,  not  Alfvini.     Alpin  is  a  Pictish  name. 
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In  conclusion  I  will  mention  Havelok's  strategy 
when  fighting  against  King  Edelsi.  The  battle  not  being 
concluded  on  the  first  day,  he,  by  his  wife's  advice,  fastened 
the  fallen  corpses  to  stakes  during  the  night,  raising  them 
among  the  living  combatants.  Edelsi,  believing  that  he 
had  received  reinforcements,  concluded  peace  in  alarm. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  many  Viking  chiefs,  Saxo^ 
(p.  159)  tells  one  of  Hamlet  when  fighting  against  the 
king  of  Britain,  and  also  of  Fridleiv.^ 

By  means  of  the  foregoing  investigations  I  have 
endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  whole  of  Havelok's  history 
may  be  explained  as  a  remodelling  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's 
Saga,  though  the  objection  might  be  raised  that  Denmark, 
not  Norway,  is  Havelok's  paternal  inheritance,  but  the 
fact  is  well  known  that  in  England  the  names  Dane  and 
Danish  were  used  indiscriminately  to  describe  all  the 
Northern  peoples  who  visited  England  in  Viking  times, 
the  narratives  of  Arthur's  conquests  outside  Britain  have 
caused  the  legend  to  become  linked  with  him. 

An  attempt  to  follow  the  further  development  of  its 
history  would  be  deeply  interesting,  but  I  will  content 
myself  by  saying  that  upon  the  whole  the  English  poem 
appears  to  be  of  later  date  than  the  form  adopted  by 
Gaimar  and  the  French  poet. 

Nevertheless  it  has  preserved  individual  traits  which 
are  evidently  original,  a  few  of  these  have  been  mentioned 
already,  and  I  will  further  add,  that  the  army  which 
Havelok  brought  to  England  in  order  to  gain  his  wife's 
inheritance  is  called  '*  a  foreign  Viking  host  (utenladdes 
here).  They  have  taken  monasteries,  burned  churches,  and 
bound  priests,  they  strangled  both  monks  and  nuns," 
(1.  2580:  ff),  can  this  be  some  dim  memory  of  the  days 
when  Olaf  Tryggvason  came  to  England  as  leader  of  a 
Viking  host  ? 

Ward  (p.  4404)  thinks  that   Havelok's  father,    known 


^  Saxo,  ed.  Miiller,  p.  159,  f. 
2  Ibid,  p.  180. 
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as  Birkabein  in  the  English  poem,  may  have  some 
connection  with  the  Norse  king  Sverre  and  his  Birka- 
beiner,  but  this  name  has  possibly  been  introduced 
into  the  poem  in  place  of  one  which  was  older.  In  many 
old  forms  of  the  legend,  one  for  example  written  shortly 
before  1300,  Havelok's  father  is  not  called  Birkabein 
but  Kirkebain.^ 

Have  we  another  dim  recollection  handed  down  from 
the  time  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  ?  Adam  of  Bremen  states 
that  King  Olaf  was  not  a  good  Christian,  but  noticed 
omens  from  birds,  hence  he  received  the  name  of 
Krakabein.^    Can  Kirkebain  be  a  variation  of  Krakabein  ? 

V. 

Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga  in  Britain. 

If  the  narrative  of  Havelok  is  the  legendary  and  popular 
poetical  form  of  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga,  and  if  features 
of  this  saga  are  reproduced  in  the  Havelok  legend,  the 
following  remarks  become  a  matter  of  course. 

A  saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  was  known  and  related  in 
Britain  duringthe  eleventh  century,  though  it  cannot  have 
had  a  poetical  form,  for  the  Norwegians  of  that  date  did 
not  make  use  of  poetry,  least  of  all  in  reference  to  historical 
personages.  It  was  a  Viking-Saga,  to  use  Olrik's  striking 
name  for  this — the  oldest  saga  form,^  and  resembling 
romance  even  more  closely  than  the  writings  of  Odd 
Monk.  Its  existence  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture, 
for  the  Icelander,  Odd  Snorrason,  who  lived  in  the  mon- 
astery of  Tingeyre  in  Iceland  during  the  last  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  dying  about  the  year  1200,  speaks 
thus  :  *'  King  Olaf  was  a  great  friend  of  the  English  king 
and  had  much  honour  from  him,  and  when  King  Harald 

1  Ward,  443. 

^Pertz,  Scriptores  vii.  320,  1-5;  comp.  Steenstrup  Normannerne  iii.  58. 
This  name  is  frequently  fouud  iu  England. 

3  Axel  Olrik,  Nordisk  aafidsliv  i  vikingetid  og  tidlig  middelalder,  79-81. 
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SigurSarson  ruled  Norway,  then  JatvarS  was  king  in 
England.  He  was  an  excellent  kins:  in  many  things,  he 
called  to  mind  the  friendship  which  King  Olaf  Tryggvason 
had  borne  to  his  father  A^alrad,  and  held  King  Olaf 
Tryggvason  in  great  honour  ;  he  made  it  his  custom  to 
relate  to  his  knights  at  Easter  in  every  year  the  story  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason  and  his  many  famous  deeds."  ^ 

The  same  information  is  given  in  the  great  saga  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason,  where  we  are  told  that  King  Edward 
was  accustomed  to  read  Olaf  Tryggvason's  Saga  from  a 
book  as  stated  by  a  man  from  Orkney.^ 

I  do  not  think,  however,  that  King  Edward  ever  read 
or  repeated  it,  though  the  narratives  of  Odd  Monk  and 
the  great  Saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  show  that  some  saga 
relating  to  him  was  told  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  both  in  Iceland  and  the  Orkneys,  also  affording 
evidence  that  belief  existed  in  these  places  that  it  was 
known  in  England  at  that  date. 

If  my  preceding  theories  are  correct,  this  matter  is  of 
great  importance  in  many  respects.  Stray  legends  of 
Olaf  Tryggvason,  all  the  various  stories  of  his  heroic 
deeds,  were  now  beginning    to    be   welded    into    a   long 

1  Fornm..  x.  371,  t. 

2  Fornm.,  lii.  (p.  63,  ff).  "  King  JatvarS  made  it  his  custom  to  tell  his 
commanders  and  liegemen  the  story  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  on  the  first  day 
of  Easter,  and  this  is  why  he  told  the  story  of  King  Olaf  at  Easter  rather 
than  on  any  other  day  because  he  thought  that  Olaf  Tryggvason  was  as 
far  before  other  kings  as  Easter  was  before  all  other  days  in  the  twelve 
months.  There  was  a  man  called  Orm,  vvho  was  j^orljot's  son,  a  wise 
man  and  truthful,  he  lived  at  Deerness  in  the  Orkneys  when  JatvarS  was 
king.  Orm  said  that  he  had  heard  king  JatvarS  read  the  saga  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason  from  the  same  book  that  Olaf  had  sent  to  king  JatvarS 
himself  from  Jerusalem.  One  year  the  king  read  to  his  commanders, 
and  liegemen  about  the  battle  on  the  Orm,  and  he  told  of  Olaf's  journey 
over  the  sea  to  Jerusalem  quite  in  the  same  way  as  it  had  been  written 
before  when  Olaf  had  stayed  at  a  convent  in  Syria,  and  then  king 
Jatvar^'  told  his  men  of  the  death  of  Olaf  Tryggvason,  about  which 
some  men  lately  come  to  England  from  Syria  had  told  the  king  "  (comp. 
Flateyjarbok  I.,  p.  516). 

The  authenticity  of  this  is  doubtful,  for  Orm  Thorljotsson  must  have 
lived  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (comp.  Munch  II.,  book  7). 
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continuous  narrative  both  in  England  and  Norway  ;  in 
other  words  legend  becomes  saga-narrative  clad  in  the 
dramatic  disconnected  form  of  romance,  while  borrowing 
traits  from  the  heroes  of  fairy-tale. 

This  saga  takes  its  rise  both  in  Norway  and  the 
western  colonies.  The  English  version  dwells  more 
especially  upon  the  hero's  youth,  his  seafaring  expedi- 
tions, his  achievements  and  homeward  journey  to  his 
ancestral  inheritance,  while  the  Norse  follows  him  to  his 
last  conflict,  the  roll  of  heroes  upon  the  Orm  having  long 
been  considered  a  versified  rhapsody  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion as  that  relating  to  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

These  saga-narratives  probably  took  shape  before  the 
Norman  conquest  of  England,  I  should  say  before  the 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century. 

As  far  as  we  know,  therefore,  Olaf  Tryggvason's  is  the 
oldest  Kings'  Saga,  being  written  down  and  taking  its 
fixed  Icelandic  form  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, though  already  existing  in  Norway  and  the  British 
Isles.  In  England,  where  memories  of  the  hero-king  soon 
became  obliterated  under  the  influence  of  new  relations 
and  Norman  -  French  culture,  the  picture  of  Olaf 
Tryggvason  as  an  historical  figure  grew  blurred,  he  was 
confused  with  other  kings  of  similar  name,  and  the  poem 
of  Havelok  arose. 

Thus  the  Norse  saga-narrative  became  the  parent  of 
the  saga  of  Olaf  Tryggvason  as  we  know  it,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Norse  and  Western  forms  have 
fertilised  and  influenced  each  other.  The  influence  which 
it  has  received  from  the  British  Isles  cannot  be  easily 
pointed  out  in  detail,  but  I  think  that  the  narrative  of 
Clontarf  and  Queen  Gormflaith,  so  widely  known  in 
Northern  countries,  have  affected  it,  both  as  related  by 
Snorri,  and  in  its  legendary  form.  The  Irish  Saga 
tWars  of  the  Gaedhil  and  the  Galll  (Cogadh  Gaedhel  re 
Gallaibh)  chap.  81,  contains  a  dramatic  story  (probably 
arising  from  Northern  sources),  in  the  course  of  which 
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Gormflaith  instigates  her  brother  Maelmordha,  King  of 
Leinster,  to  revolt  against  King  Brian,  her  former  husband, 
who  has  cast  her  off,  though  she  still  lives  at  his  court 
at  Kincora.  Maelmordha  is  forced  to  carry  fir-masts 
there  as  tribute  to  Brian,  and  on  his  way  loses  a  silver 
button  from  his  silk  cap  ;  on  arriving,  he  asks  his  sister 
to  sew  it  on  for  him,  but  she,  taking  the  cap,  throws  it 
into  the  fire,  as  she  upraids  him  for  his  thralldom  to  one 
whom  his  father  and  forefathers  would  never  have 
obeyed.  Growing  enraged,  he  disputes  with  Brian's  son 
on  the  following  morning,  and  leaves  Kincora  in  anger. 
He  and  Gormflaith  assemble  the  king's  enemies,  and  on 
Good  Friday,  1014,  the  great  battle  of  Clontarf  took  place. 

The  battle  of  Svolder  was  also  the  result  of  a  woman's 
thirst  for  revenge.  One  spring  day  King  Olaf  bought  a 
large  branch  of  angelica  in  the  market,  and  took  it  to 
the  Queen,  but  she  struck  it  with  her  hand,  saying, 
*'  Harald  Gormsson  gave  greater  gifts,  but  had  less  fear 
than  thou  to  journey  from  this  land,  and  seek  his 
possessions.  He  travelled  to  Norway,  and  took  all  for 
himself,  both  tax  and  treasure,  but  thou  darest  not  travel 
through  Denmark  for  fear  of  King  Svein,  my  brother." 

Olaf  rose  at  these  words  and  swore  in  a  loud  voice, 
**  Never  will  I  fear  King  Svein  thy  brother,  and  he  shall 
know  it  when  we  meet."  Adam  of  Bremen  states  that 
Tyre  instigated  Olaf  to  fight  against  the  Danes,  but  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  angelica  branch  as  the  incentive  of 
the  battle  of  Svolder  is  the  work  of  later  times,  its 
prototype  being  contained  in  the  story  of  Gormflaith  and 
Maelmordha.  We  find  much  evidence  that  the  art  of 
saga-telling  flourished  in  the  British  Isles;  Sophus  Bugge 
has  pointed  out  a  Norse  Saga  narrative  of  King  Brian 
and  the  battle  of  Clontarf  ^  and  Axel  Olrik  indicates  one 
relating  to  Siward  Digri  in  Northern  England. 

The  author  of  Gesta  Herewardi,  written  in  the  twelfth 

*  S.  Bugge,  Norsk  Saga  fortalling  og  Sagaskrivning  i  Irland,  published  by 
the  Norske  historiske  Forening. 
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century,  speaks  expressly  of  fahula  Danorwn,  that 
is  Norse  Sagas.  Herevvard,  its  hero  who  defended 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom  against  William  the  Conqueror, 
lived  in  Northumberland  in  his  youth  and  slew  "  ilium 
maximum  ursum  qui  aderat,  quem  inclyti  ursi  Norweyse 
fuisse  filium,  ac  formatum  secundum  pedes  illius  et  caput 
ad  fabulam  Danorum  affirmabant  sensum  humanum 
habentem  et  loquelam  hominis  intelligentem,  ac  doctum 
ad  bellum  ;  ejus  igitur  pater  in  silvis  fertur  puellam 
rapuisse  et  ex  ea  Biernum  regem  Norweyae  genuisse."  ^ 

The  original  Norse  *'  fornaldarsaga  "  of  Bodvar  Bjarki's 
birth  was  also  told  about  the  year  iioo  in  North  English 
Viking  settlements,  where  Norse  was  still  spoken,  and 
Olrik  points  out  that  the  legend  arose  as  an  explanation 
of  the  hero's  name,  the  Icelandic  Bodvarr  Bjarki,  being 
derived  from  Bodvar  Bjarki  ("  War  Bjarki.").  Bjarki 
is  a  man's  name,  originally  a  short  form  of  BiQrn  =  bear. 

The  name  of  Boduwar  Berki  is  contained  in  a  list  of 
benefactors  to  Durham  Cathedral,  dating  from  the  twelfth 
century,  another  proof  that  this  legend  was  known  in 
Northern  England.^  Is  it  possible  that  the  saga  of  Rolf 
Kraki  and  his  champions  secured  a  firm  footing  here, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  stories  linked  with  King  Arthur 
and  his  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  Charlemagne  and 
his  paladins  ? 

We  may  notice  that  one  of  these  knights,  the  cup- 
bearer, was  named  Beduerus  (according  to  Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth)  or  Bedwer,  vide  Robert  of  Gloucester,  this 
name  corresponds  to  the  Norse  Bodvarr,  and  seems  to 
prove  that  Geoffrey  was  acquainted  with  the  poem  of 
Rolf  Kraki  and  his  champions.  Probably  the  saga  of 
Ragnar  Lothbrok  and  his  sons  developed  among  Norse- 
men, who  on  coming  westward  mixed  with  English  and 
Irish-speaking  men.^ 

,  ^Gesta  Herewardi  is  printed  with  Gaimar's  Lestorie,  vol.  1.  p.  339-404 
feee  especially  p.  343. 

2  A.  Olrik,  Damnarks  heltedigtning.     I.,  137,  ff. 

3  S.  Bugge,  Norsk  Sagafortalling  i  Irland,  p.  208. 
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The  story  of  the  Raven  banner,  so  artistically  woven 
by  his  daughter  that  the  bird  thereon  depicted  gave 
warning  of  victory  or  defeat,  shews  the  commencement 
of  the  legendary  form  almost  during  the  life  of 
Lothbrok's  sons.  The  story  is  certainly  related  by  Asser, 
and  in  the  Irish  Chronicle  ''Three  Fragments";  a 
narrative  of  Ragnar  and  his  sons  (that  is  Lothbrok's 
sons)  shews  the  early  saga-form,  this  story  being  its 
central-point.  The  legend  in  "Ragnars  Saga  Lo^brokar" 
seems  to  stand  out  Hke  some  fully  formed  Icelandic 
"  fornaldar  "  saga.  Can  it  possibly  have  been  known  in 
England  ? 

Every  one  must  remember  the  fine  scene  where  King 
Ella  sends  messengers  to  announce  Ragnar  Lothbrok's 
death  and  the  impression  which  the  message  makes 
upon  his  sons.  Sigurthr  ormr-i-auga  (snake  eye)  and 
Hvitserkr  are  seated  playing  draughts  (at  Hneftafli),  but 
they  let  the  pieces  fall  as  they  listen,  Hvitserkr  grasping 
one  so  tightly  that  blood  issues  from  beneath  each  nail. 

This  scene  is  not  described  in  any  English  chronicle, 
but  Gaimar  speaks  thus  in  a  wholly  different  connection 
(I.  3655)  of  Ordgar,  a  mighty  Englishman  and  guest  of 
king  Edgar  "  Ordgar  was  playing  chess,  a  game  which 
he  had  learnt  in  Denmark  "  (Orgar  iuout  a  vn  esches, 
vn  giu  kil  aprist  des  Doeneis)  ;  this  game  did  not  reach 
England  from  Denmark,  however,  but  the  Norsemen 
were  fond  of  playing  draughts  no  less  than  *'  hneftafl  " 
which  resembled  chess,  having  men  with  different 
figures. 

Gaimar  must  have  learnt  this  from  some  other  literary 
source,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  it  can  have 
been.^ 

iGaimar's  Lestorie  also  proves  that  Rigs|)ula,  one  of  the  Edda-lays,  was 
known  in  East  England,   stating  twice  (1.  2083  and  4317  ff)  that  king 
Dan  reigned  in  Britain  before  the  Saxons  came  (he  was  born  in  Denmark) 
Sometimes  he  writes  'Mi  reis   Daneis  "  sometimes   "Dane"    (1.   4317) 
Knut  the  great  looked  upon  him  as   his  ancestor,  and  said  that  he  had 
reigned  in  England  a  thousand  years  before  his  time,     Gaimar  considers 
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The  poem  of  Havelok  cannot  have  come  into 
existence  in  East  England  or  entirely  among  English- 
speaking  people,  but  must  have  arisen  in  the  district 
peopled  by  the  Cymri,  probably  in  Curnberland  where 
Norsemen  and  Cymri  lived  side  by  side  for  centuries, 
fashioning  a  remarkably  mixed  form  of  culture,  partly 
Christian,  partly  heathen,  partly  Norse,  partly  Celtic, 
abundant  traces  of  which  exist  to-day  in  the  Gosforth 
Cross  and  other  memorials. 

Numerous  place-names,  possibly  more  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England,  are  found  here,  testifying  that 
the  Norse  tongue  was  spoken,  and  lingered  until  the  time 
of  Sverreand  Valdemar.  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Furness, 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  bears  the 
following  runic  inscription  carved  above  the  door  : — 

K(A)M(A)L     :     SETI     :     |>ISA     :     KIRK     : 
HUBERT    :     MASUN    :     U(A)N    :    M(ERKI)  : 

that  is,  **Gammel  built  this  church  ;  Hubert  Mason  cut 
these  runes  in  stone."  ^ 

In  this  district,  lying  as  it  does  beside  calm  lakes  with 
wooded  banks,  where  rippling  streams  and  rushing 
waterfalls  abound  in  narrow  valleys,  possibly  the  wildest 

this  King  Dan  as  the  "  epornym  "  and  first  king  of  the  Danes  who  had 
settled  in  England,  he  is,  however,  none  other  than  King  Dan  mentioned 
in  the  last  strophe  of  Rigs|)ula  and  also  by  Arngrim  Jonsson  and  Snorre 
(comp.  Scemtinday  Edda  ed.  S.  Bugge,  p.  419,  ff).  The  knowledge  of  King 
Dan  can  only  have  reached  Gaimar  third-hand  from  the  lay  of  Rig. 
This  confirms  the  conclusion  that  Rigs])ula  came  into  existence  in  the 
British  Isles. 

In  the  Irish  story  "  The  violent  death  of  G oil,  son  of  Carbad  and  Garb  of 
Glenn  Rige  (Revue  Celtique  xiv.  pp.  396-449)  the  three  brothers  Goll, 
Cromm,  and  Rig  (Goll,  Cromm,  Rig  in  nominative)  appear,  they  are 
sons  of  Carbad,  king  of  North  Germany  (Goll  mac  Carbad  mac  rig  na 
Germane  tuascertaige  don  domun).  They  cast  lots  for  the  three 
islands,  Britain,  Denmark  (inis  Danmarg)  and  Erin  (p.  406 f.).  Goll 
was  slain  by  Cuchulainn,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  the  others.  This  is 
eVidence  of  the  connection  between  Rigs);ula  and  Irish  legend. 

^This  inscription  is  given  by  Mr.  Collingwood  in  the  Saga-Book  of 
the  Viking  Club,  III.  p.  139,  ff. 
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and  most  romantic  part  of  England,  many  of  her  greatest 
poets  have  lived  and  worked  in  close  proximity  to  the 
spots  where  our  forefathers  first  attempted  to  bind  the 
stories  of  the  hero-kings  together  in  the  form  of  sagas, 
and  here  the  imaginative  Cymri  heard  tales  of  the  Viking 
heroes  from  Norsemen  and  Dane,  remodelling,  enlarging, 
and  finally  placing  them  within  the  primitive  fruitful 
forest  of  their  own  legendary  world. 

As  the  Irish  imagined  that  Magnus  Bareleg  was  a 
contemporary  of  Finn  and  Oisin,  heroes  of  antiquity,  so 
their  kinsmen  in  Wales  and  Cumberland  admitted  Olaf 
Tnyg^vason  within  the  legendary  circle  of  King  Arthur 
and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table. 

A  similar  course  was  followed  regarding  the  Viking 
chief  Gorm  or  Gudrum,  who  concluded  peace  with 
Alfred  the  Great,  was  baptised,  took  the  name  of 
Athelstan,  and  became  first  Viking  king  of  East  Anglia. 

Gudrum  was  a  Dane,  leader  of  the  Dubgenti,  Gentiles 
nigri,  *'the  black  Heathen"  (as  Irish  and  Cymri  called 
the  Danes  as  opposed  to  Finngenti,  ''  the  white  Heathen  " 
i.e.  Norsemen). 

The  Welshman's  lively  imagination  converted  *'  the 
black  Heathen  "  into  negroes,  Gudrum  becoming 
Gormundus  '  rex  Africanorum,  who,  according  to 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (xi.  ch.  8-10,  xii.  ch.  2),  ruled 
France,  England  and  Ireland,  finally  being  admitted  to 
the  legendary  circle  of  Tristram  and  Isolde,  for  Gottfried 
of  Strassburg  calls  the  latter  daughter  of  GurmuHy 
gehoren  von  Ajfrica.^  The  history  of  Gormundus  has  long 
been  known  as  an  old  Viking  Saga.^  Readers  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth's  '^  Historia  regum  Britannice''  will  meet 
with  a  large  number  of  Viking  sagas  ;  some  by  the 
imaginative  Welshman  or  one  of  the  verbal  saga-tellers, 
who  preceded  him,  are  connected  with  King  Arthur  and 

Zimmer  i.  Gott  gel,  Aug.,  1890,  No.  20,  p.  824.  (review  of  Hist.  Litt,  de 
la  France,  vol.  xxx. 

^Deutschbein,  243. 
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other  Cymric  legends.  Reminiscences  of  the  battle  of 
Brimanburh  may  certainly  be  traced  in  the  narrative  of 
Arthur's  battle  with  Colgrim  and  his  capture  of  York.^ 
Geoffrey  relates  a  story  of  Brennius,  who  wishes  to  shake 
off  the  dominion  of  his  brother,  king  Belinus,  and  woos 
the  Norse  king  Elsingius'  daughter.'^  Having  won  her, 
they  sail  away  together,  encountering  on  the  voyage  the 
Danish  King  Guichtlacus,  her  former  lover;  the  rivals 
fight,  and  upon  a  storm  arising,  the  ships  are  separated, 
when  the  latter  carries  her  off. 

Deutschbein  has  in  my  opinion  rightly  connected  this 
story  with  the  Edda  lay  of  Helge  Hundingsbane  and 
Sigrun,  though  not  laying  special  stress  upon  the  storm, 
which  I  consider  an  important  incident. 

My  father  Sophus  Bugge  has  stated  in  his  book  on  The 
Helgi  Lays,  p.  49-53,  that  the  writer  of  the  Helgi  Lay 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Irish  saga-narrative 
of  the  battle  of  Ross-na-Rig,  itself  a  Norse  saga-narrative 
of  the  battle  of  Clpntarf  in  1014,  in  a  remodelled  form,""^ 
m  other  words  the  Helgi  Lay  was  influenced  by  the 
story  of  this  battle,  and  isolated  passages  in  Geoffrey's 
narrative  also  bring  it  to  mind.'^ 

The  Danish  king  comes  to  King  Belinus  with  his 
stolen  bride,  King  Brennius  follows,  the  brothers  meet 
with  their  armies,  and  a  heated  battle  ensues  in  a  wood, 
near  the  town  of  Calaterium  in  Northumberland  ;  I  may 
here  remark  that  the  historic  battle  of  Clontarf  was 
fought  near  a  wood.^ 

In  the  Irish  saga  (chap.  108)  we  are  told  that  the 
spectators  on  the  ramparts  of  Dublin  gazed  at  that  great 
host  of  men  cut  down  like  corn  laid  low  by  reapers. 
And   Amhlaibh's  son  looked  from  his  watch  tower  and 

1  Comp.  Malmesbury,  Gesta  reg.  Angl,  ed.  Hardy,  I.,  p.  207. 
"^ Historia  regum  Britannia,  I.  iii.,  ch.  1-3. 
/Comp.  S.  Bugge,  Norsk  Sagafortcellifig  i  Irland. 

'^See  Helgedigtene,  translated  by  Schofield  in  Home  of  the  Eddie  Poems. 
(Nutt). 

Comp.  War  oj  the  Gaedhil  with  the  Gaill^  256. 
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said,  "  Well  do  the  foreigners  reap  the  field  ;  many  is  the 
sheaf  they  cast  aside."  '*  It  will  be  at  the  end  of  the 
day  that  will  be  seen,"  replied  his  wife,  Brian's  daughter.^ 

Did  Geoffrey  borrow  from  this  source  when  he  says  of 
the  battle  of  Calaterium  *'  Concidebant  intercorruentes 
cohortes  vulnerati,  quemadmodum  segetes  cum  a  falcat- 
oribus  aggrediuntur  "  ?  ^  Is  this  the  connection  which 
strengthens  Sophus  Bugge's  opinion  that  the  short, 
pictorial  and  diamatically-worded  Irish  saga  (Cogadh 
Gaedhel)  shews  evidence  that  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  is  derived  from  Norse  Saga-narrative  ? 

The  saga  relating  to  this  battle  must  have  been  well 
known  in  Britain  both  by  English  and  Cymri  in  the 
popular  form  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  fight  of 
Ross-na-Rig  at  any  rate. 

Deutschbein  asserts  (p.  264^.)  that  the  Anglo-Danish 
saga,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Hereward  (Gesta  Herewardi)  is 
influenced  by  it.  Hereward  reproduces  features  of  the 
Viking  chief  Broder,  murderer  of  Brian  ;  his  brother's 
sons  Siward  Rufus  and  Siward  Albus,  who  fight  beside 
him  in  Ireland,  are  the  Orkney  Earl  Sigurd  Lodversson 
doubled  in  many  lists  of  heroes  (Annals  of  Loch  Ce)  for 
instance,  as  Siograd  Finn  (Siograd  the  white)  and 
Siograd  Donn  (Siograd  the  brown),  and  as  in  the  Norse 
Saga  forming  the  foundation  of  the  fight  at  Ross-na-Rig 
amalgamated  with  Broder  (not  as  a  name  but  a  term  of 
relationship).  Here  we  find  Broder  Roth  (=  Rau^^r) 
Brodor  Fivit  (=  Hvitr)  and  Siugrad  Soga  king  of  Sudiam 
(;=  Sigr0^r  Sugga  Konungr  yfir  Su'Sreyjum).^ 

Thus  the  art  of  saga-telling  flourished  towards  the  close 
of  the  Viking  age,  and  beyond — in  the  Viking  districts 
of  the  British  Isles,  more  especially  where  Norsemen  and 

1  Comp.  Steinstrup,  Normatmerne  III.  164  :  Norsk  Sagafortcslling,  176. 

2  Historia  III.  ch.  3.  In  San  Marte's  translation  of  the-Cymric  Brut 
Tysilio  we  read  "  and  die  Reihen  fielen  wie  das  Getreide  im  Herbst  unter 
der  Hand  des  Schnitters." 

^  Comp.  S.  Bugge.     Norsk  Sagafortcelling  i  Irland, 
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Cymri,  or  Norsemen  and  Irish  lived  side  by  side.  Prose 
narrative  in  epic  form  existed  among  the  Celtic  tribes  at 
the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  a  form  in  which  all 
description  of  legendary  matter  was  given  forth. ^  Cymri 
and  Irish  opened  the  Norsemen's  eyes  to  the  value  of 
saga-narrative,  showing  them  that  it  possessed  greater 
capacity  than  the  heroic  lay  for  dramatic  tension  and  the 
exhibition  of  the  diversities  of  human  nature.  On  the 
other  hand  the}'  learnt  much  from  the  Norsemen,  the 
Irish  historical  saga  as  it  appears  in  the  account  of  the 
fight  at  Clontarf  being  greatly  indebted  to  the  influence 
of  the  latter.  Franco-Norman  culture  took  deep  hold  in 
England  after  its  conquest  in  1066,  though  we  still  find 
an  attempt  to  tell  sagas,  those  of  Siward  Digri  and 
Hereward  for  instance,  both  strongly  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  North,  and  even  at  a  later  period  when 
"rhyme"  had  largely  penetrated  into  the  country. 
Northern  legends  and  sagas  did  not  fail  to  infuse  new 
life  into  Anglo-Norman  poetry. 

iZimmer.     Gott.  gel.  Anz.,  1890.     No.  20,  p.  807, 


GROTTA  SONGR  AND  THE  ORKNEY 
AND  SHETLAND  QUERN. 

By  ALFRED   W.  JOHNSTON,   F. S.A.Scot.,   Vice-President 


IN  the  prose  introduction  to  the  Grotta  Songr, 
in  Skaldskapar-mal,  we  are  told  that  Fenja  and 
Menja  sang  the  Grotta  Songr  while  they  ground 
FroSi's  gold  mill,  and  that  before  they  had  finished  the 
song  they  ground  out  King  M^^sing  and  his  host,  who 
slew  Fro^i.  Mysing  took  the  mill,  Grotti,  together 
with  Fenja  and  Menja,  and  bade  them  grind  salt,  which 
they  did  until  the  ship  sank,  and  in  the  ocean  arose  a 
svelgr,  whirlpool  [the  Swelchie  in  the  Pentland  Firth], 
in  the  place  where  the  sea  runs  into  the  kvern-auga,  the 
mill-eye,  and  thus  the  sea  became  salt. 

Vigfusson  remarks  that  this  prose  introduction  mixes 
up  the  legend  of  Fro^i  and  his  Gold  Mill  with  the  story 
of  King  Mysing  and  his  Salt  Mill,  which  latter  is  a 
variety  of  the  well-known  folk-tale,  "  How  the  sea 
became  salt,"  localised  fittingly  enough  in  the  Pentland 
Firth,  where  the  swelchies  are  ever  churning  up  the 
white  foam.  He  also  calls  attention  to  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Rimbegla,  where  it  relates  how  at  the  end  of 
Fro^i's  reign,  there  arose  a  terrible  tempest,  mighty 
thunderings,  the  earth  rocking  and  casting  up  huge 
stones.  This  is  the  Giant-Maidens'  play  of  Grotta 
Songr,  where  they  are  pictured  as  casting  rocks  for 
sport  from  under  the  earth,  upon  which  they  first  climb 
in  search  of  their  missing  playthings.  Their  subse- 
quent conversion  into  Valkyries,  he  continues,  is  very 
curious  as  an  evidence  of  how  the  Valkyrie  legend 
gradually  grew  up,  and  that  it  was  as  Valkymes  that 
they  were  taken  by   Fro^i.-^ 

^Corpus  Poeticiim  Boreale,  Vol.  I.,    p.  184. 
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The  only  other  reference  to  Grotti  is  in  the  Hamlet 
verses  in  Fdda,  where  it  appears  as  her-grimmastr 
skerja-grotti,  host-cruel  skerry-quern,  the  sea;  together 
with  Eylicbr,  island  bin,  the  sea;  Amlo'Sa  li<5-meldr, 
Hamlet's  /i5-meal  in  the  mill ;  and  eymylrir  or  eymylvir, 
island  mill.  The  word  vielder,  with  this  meaning  of 
corn  or  flour  in  the  mill,  is  still  preserved  in  certain 
dialects  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.^ 

In  1895,  Dr.  Jakob  Jakobsen,  when  in  Dunrossness, 
Shetland,  met  a  man  from  Fair  Isle  who,  without  being 
prompted  or  questioned,  voluntarily  told  him  that  his, 
the  narrator's  parents  or  grand-parents  who  had  come 
from  Orkney,  had  told  a  story  which  they  had  heard  in 
Orkney  about  Grotti  Finnic  and  Grotti  ]\Iinnie,  w^ho 
ground  the  salt-quern  in  the  Pentland  Firth.  Unfor- 
tunately Dr.  Jakobsen  neither  noted  the  narrator's  name 
nor  had  time  to  hear  the  story.  When  Dr.  Jakobsen 
was  in  North  Ronaldsey  (Rinansey),  Orkney,  this 
autumn,  he  met  a  w^oman  who  hailed  from  South 
Ronaldsey  (Rognvaldsey),  which  lies  near  to  the 
Swelchie  in  the  Pentland  Firth,  who  told  him  that  she 
had  heard  stories,  which  she  could  not  now  remember, 
about  Grotti  Finnic  and  Grotti  Minnie  and  their  Salt- 
Ouern  in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

After  Dr.  Jakobsen  had  told  me  these  facts,  I  had 
occasion  to  call  on  my  friend,  Mrs.  Robert  Sinclair, 
whose  maiden  name  is  Mary  Leslie,  a  native  of  Fair 
Isle,  now  residing  with  her  husband  at  Greenigoe, 
Orphir,  and  in  the  course  of  telling  me  some. Fair  Isle 
folk-lore,  she  spoke  about  two  witches  there  called 
Grotti  Finnic  and  Luki  Minnie,  who  were  still  invoked 
to  frighten  naughtv  bairns.  I  also  had  no  time  to  con- 
tinue the  enquiry,  but  next  summer  I  hope  to  hear  more 
about  these  famous  Valkyries. 

Let  us  now  compare  the  mill,  Grotti,  w^ith  the  Orkney 
,and  Shetland  quern. 

I  believe  I  have  heard  a  quern    called    a    Grotti    in 

Eng.  Dial,  Diet.,  s.v.  ni elder. 
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Orkney,  but  of  this  I  must  get  further  confirmation. 
The  nave  of  the  lower  stone  is  called  grotti  in  Shetland 
and  Norway.  The  bin  or  table  on  which  the  quern 
rests  is  called  h?Sr  in  Edda  and  Mdr  in  Shetland  and 
Norway,  while  it  is  called  kvarnar-stokkr  in  Iceland. 
The  props  or  legs  of  the  h'l^r  are  called  stokkar  in  Edda. 
The  handle,  mdndull,  in  Edda  and  Iceland.  The  open- 
ing in  the  upper  stone  kvern-auga  in  Edda,  kvern- 
auga  in  Norway,  and  quern-eye  in  Shetland.  The  plate 
across  the  eye  of  the  upper  stone,  which  rests  on  the 
spindle,  is  called  segl  (sail)  in  Iceland  and  sile  in  Shet- 
land. The  notch  at  each  side  of  the  eye,  on  the  under- 
side of  the  upper  stone,  in  which  the  sile  is  fitted,  is 
called  lith  in  Shetland,  O.N.  IrS,  a  joint.  In  Edda, 
Fenja,  and  Menja  say  "  lettom  steinom,"  let  us  lighten 
the  stones ;  in  Shetland  the  stones  are  lightened  by  a 
lever  called  the  lighteniiig-tree.  In  Shetland  the  quern 
is  turned  "  with  the  sun,"  while  in  Iceland  it  is  turned 
withershins,  or  against  the  sun.  In  Sutherland  the 
handle  of  the  upper  stone  is  inserted  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  prevent  its  being  turned  withershins.  In  Shet- 
land, during  Yule,  the  upper  stone  was  removed  to  pre- 
vent the  witches  turning  it  withershins.  A  skap-tre, 
shaft-tree,^  is  also  mentioned  in  Edda,  apparently 
referring  to  the  spindle. 

On  the  extreme  point  of  Seltjarnarnes,  a  mile  or  so 
west  of  Reykjavik,  is  a  homestead  called  Grotta, 
outside  which  the  incoming  and  outgoing  tides,  round 
the  ness  point,  form  an  eddy  or  swelkie. 

In  Edda  the  kenning,  Amlo^a  IrS-meldr  is  translated 
by  Vigfiission^  as  Amlodi's  (Hamlet's)  meal-bin,  the 
sea;  while  in  Cleasby's  Dictionary,  s.v,  Amlo^i,  it  is 
rendered  meldr-li^  Amlo^a,  the  flour-bin  of  Amlode, 
i'.e.,  the  sea-shore,  the  sand  being  the  flour,  the  sea  the 
mill.  This  interpretation  is  disputed  by  Professor 
Gollancz  in  the  introduction  to  his  Hamlet  in  Iceland, 

1  In  Cleasby's  Dictionary  it  is  explained  as  a.  flour-bin  ! 
2C.P.B. 
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where  he  prefers  the  text  li^-meldr,  and  suggests  that 
it  might  well  stand  for  "  *  ship-meal  '  (?  '  sea-meal,'  to 
be  compared  with  the  Eddaic  phrase  '  <^rce5isineldr,' 
i.e.,  sea-flour,  a  poetical  periphrasis  for  the  sand  of  the 
shore)." 

Is  it  possible  tliat  lith,  the  name  of  the  socket  in  the 
eye  of  the  upper  stone  of  a  Shetland  quern,  can  have 
some  connection  with  this  mysterious  word  li^-meldr, 
accentuating  the  fact  that  tneldr  is  meal  or  corn  in  the 
mill,  where  it  would  of  course  be  in  close  contact  with 
the  lith? 

Mr.  Eirikr  ]\Iagnusson,  in  answer  to  the  writer's 
queries,   writes  :  — 

I  will  first  give  the  prose  order  of  Snaebjorn's  verse  according  to 
Egilsson  and  Finnr  Jonsson  :  '  KveSa  ni'u  skerja  bruSir  hraera  hvatt 
hergrimmastan  eylu'?)rs  Grotta  ut  lyrir  jar(^ar  skauti,  |^aer  es  fyr 
longu  molu  AmloSa  mel'Sr-liS  '  =  men  say  that  nine  '  skerry-brides  ' 
move  swiftly  the  most  men  scathing  (host-savage)  island-quern-bin's 
Grotti  out  off  the  earth's  skirt  (outside  the  coast),  those  who  long 
ago  ground  AmloSi's  meldr-liS.'  (F.  Jonsson  :  '  the  ocean,  i.e., 
set  the  ocean  in  motion  as  if  a  quern  were  turned  round.' — Egilsson  : 
quae  stratum  cui  latera  navium  incubare  solent  longo  tempore 
comminuerunt). 

The  niu  'skerja  bru^ir'  are.  of  course,  taken  to  signify  the 
daughters  of  iEgir,  the  waves.  But,  although  the  waves  can  be 
said  in  a  way  to  embrace  the  skerries,  that  does  not  make  them  the 
brides  of  the  sea-rocks.  This  kenning  I  hold  to  be  inadmissable. 
No  determinative  element  beyond  '  nine  '  was  required  here,  as  no 
one  could  for  a  moment  doubt  who  the  nine  brides  were  that  ground 
eyluSrs  Grotti.  It  should  be  added  that  *  J>aer  (es  fyr  longu,' etc.) 
renders  the  kenning  really  impossible,  because  ^ar  skerja  bru^ir  = 
those  *  skerry-brides,'  would  imply  that  there  were  some  other  nine 
skerry  brides  in  the  poet's  mind,  wh;ch  is  not  at  all  the  case. 
'  BruCyr,'  let  nie  observe,  means  in  the  old  poems  not  only  bride,  but 
also  maiden,  female,  sister,  wife,  etc. 

EyliicVr,  islands'  quern-bin  (quern  case)  is,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
signify  the  ocean.     But  it  is  a  kenning  wanting  in  pellucidity. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  by  a  different  prosaic  arrangement  of  the 
words  we  do  not  get  a  sounder  and  clearer  thought :  '  Kve^Ja  niu 
bruSir  hraera  hvatt  ey-luSrs  Grotta,  grimmastan  her  (dat.)  skerja,  ut 
fyr  jarSar  skauti,  l^aer  er  longu  molu  AmloSa  liS-meldr.'  Lu9r^ 
'  bin,  ey-lu5r  =  bin  studded  with  islands,  =  the  ocean  surface,  its 
grotti,  the  mighty  ocean  mill.  I^aer  er  longu  molu,  etc.,  explains 
who  the  nine  bruSir  were,    and  corroborates  my  opinion   that   the 
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poet  meant  '  niu  bruSir,'  not  niu  *  skerja  bruSir.'  '  Grimmastan  her 
skerja  '  is  an  appositive  sentence  explanatory  of  where  the  action  of 
Grotti  manifests  itself  as  most  savage,  namely,  on  the  'host '  (her) 
of  skerries  (sea-rocks)  at  all  sides  of  which  it  is  eternally  savagely 
grinding. 

Snasbjorn  transfers,  not  in  a  lucid  manner,  the  function  of 
Fenja  and  Menja  to  the  nine  daughters  of  ^gir  after  having 
created — probably  on  the  basis  of  the  My  sing  element  of  the 
Grotti  myth — an  ocean  Grotti,  about  which  we  otherwise  are  left 
in   ignorance. 

Now  that  you  have  brought  to  light  the  fact,  that  in  a  Shet- 
land hand-mill  "  lith  "  means  the  slot  into  which  the  segl  (sile) 
is  fitted,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  Icel.  /zC  we 
have  a  term  for  the  same  peculiarity  in  an  Icel.  quern.  That 
being  so,  according  to  the  law  of  custom  that  governs  skaldic 
kennings,  liS,  a  detail  in  a  mill,  can  stand  for  the  quern-stone 
itself.  Then  liS  meldr  must  mean  that  which  the  quern-stone  has 
ground  =  flour,  and  AmloSa  liS-meldr  =_■  the  flour  of  AmloSi's 
quern,   gold  or  salt,  according  to  which  tradition   is   followed. 

Thus  Snaebjorn's  visa  would  mean  :  "  They  say,  that  the  nine 
maidens  move  swiftly  the  island-bin's  Grotti,  most  savage  to 
the  host  of  skerries,  outside  the  skirt  of  the  earth — those 
(maidens)  who  of  yore  ground  the  flour  of  AmloSi's  quern." 
In  this  way  one  gets  rid  of  the  ridiculous  skerja-bruSir.  Her- 
grimmr,  as  one  word,  can,  of  course,  mean  furious  to  any  host, 
but  her-grimmastr  (superlative)  obviously  applies  best  to  the 
host  of  skerries. 

The    reference   to   Amleth    in    Saxo    Grammaticus  is 
commented  on  by  Mr.  Magniisson  as  follows:  — 

Amlethus,  in  order  to  delude  Fengo,  the  murderer  of  his  father 
and  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Denmark,  feigns  madness.  Taken 
to  the  sea-shore  by  his  keepers,  he  is  bidden  by  them  to  observe 
how  the  sand  was  exactly  like  meal  (fiour),  and  he  answered  : 
"  eadem  albicantibus  maris  procellis  permolita  esse,"  they  were 
ground  fine  by  the  white  (crested)  waves  of  the  sea.  If  behind 
the  answer  there  lurked  the  implied  idea  of  an  ocean-quern,  it 
was  a  quern  which  was  associated  with  Amlodi  merely  as  a 
conception  of  his  own.  His  own  words,  however,  do  not 
warrant  even  the  assumption  that  he  had  the  notion  of  a  quern 
in  his  mind. 

Now  Snaebjorn's  visa  says  in  reality  that  the  nine  bruSir- 
maidens,  sisters  =  waves,  ground  in  ages  gone  Amlodi's 
flour  ==  that  flour  which  Amlodi  said  the  "  albicantes 
procellae  "  had  ground  fine,  which  flour  was  sand.  But  this 
element  of  myth  runs  him  into  association  of  ideas  connected 
with  the  myth  of  Grotti,  and  he  makes  the  waves  grinding 
agents,     "  molitrices  "    of    the     ey-lu3rs     Grotti,    an    ocean    mill. 
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apparently  because  Grotti  ground  salt  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sea-king  Mysingr  (who  slew  Fr6<Vi  and  took  on  board  Grotti) 
with  the  result  that  his  ship,  with  Grotti,  sank  into  the  sea, 
whence  followed  a  swelchie  in  the  ocean,  from  the  sea  rushing 
through  the  hole  of  the  upper  quernstone. 

Taken  in  conjunction  with  Saxo's  tradition  of  the 
twelfth  century,  viz.,  that  Amleth  referred  to  the  sand 
of  the  sea-shore  as  flour  ground  by  the  waves,  the 
explanation  appears  to  be  that  Sn^bjorn,  a  sailor-poet, 
the  earliest  Arctic  adventurer  of  the  tenth  century,  in  a 
poem  says  that  the  nine  daughters  of  JEgir,  the  waves, 
ground  Hamlet's  flour,  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore.  He 
likens  the  ocean,  in  its  role  as  the  grinder  of  skerries, 
to  Grotti,  which  ground  salt,  gold,  peace,  etc. 
Professor  York  Powell,  in  his  notes  to  the  translation 
of  The  first  nine  books  of  the  Danish  History  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  1894,  P-  4^^y  writes  that  "there  are 
several  marked  indications  of  sea-infliience  in  this 
Amlethus  story ;  his*  remarks  touching  the  rudder 
smack  of  the  sea.  .  .  .  He  kills  his  foes  by  a  net  which 
trammels  them.  ...  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
original  Amlethus  took  vengeance  by  water,  not  by 
fire  ?  Is  not  this  folk-tale,  the  Sea-Hamlet,  one  of  the 
ground-elements  in  Saxo's  story?" 

The  other  references  to  Fenja  and  Menja  are  :  — 

Skaldskappar-mal  (Younger  Edda) ;  Fenjo  forverk, 
the  toil  of  Fenja,  gold. 

Heimskringla :    Fenjo  meldr,   Fenja's   meal,    gold. 

KviSa  SigurSar  (Elder  Edda):    Neit  Menjo. 

Egla  :    Fro^a-miol    Fro^i's   meal,   gold. 

Heimskringla :  Fr6(5ci  pyja  meldty  Fro^i's  bond- 
maids' meal,  gold. 

In  HelgakviSa  Hundingsbana  II.,  we  find  mentioned 
the  kvern,  li'i^r,  steinar  and  mondul-tre. 

In  VafJ?ru(5nir's-nial  :  VafJ)ru'^nir,  in  telling  0(5inn 
;  about  Bergelmir's  birth,  says  :  "  The  first  thing  I  know 
of  is  when  this  wise  giant  was  laid  in  the  /«Sr."  Cf. 
Sn.  Edda  I.,  48. 
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With  regard  to  the  name  Lukie  in  Lukie  Minnie,  we 
have  the  following  Shetland  words :  luk,  to  entice, 
O.N.,  lokka;  lukie,  a  witch,  which  may  be  from  O.N. 
lokkari,  an  allurer,  transforrqed  into  Juki  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Scotch  word,  lucky,  an  old  woman,  or,  it 
may  be  from  Loki,  the  evil  giant  god;  lukie's-Unes,  a 
plant  growing  in  deep  water  near  the  shore  and  spread- 
ing itself  over  the  surface,  called  drew  in  Orkney; 
lukie-minnie's  oo,  a  fleecy  substance  that  grows  upon 
plants  in  wet  ground,  explained  in  Shetland  as  witche's 
wool.  We  have  the  Scotch  word  lucky-minnie,  a 
grandmother,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  a  Scotch  grand- 
mother was  looked  upon  as  a  witch  in  Shetland,  where 
people  only  credited  Scotland  with  "  dear  meal  and 
greedy  ministers." 

Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson  writes:  — 

Norse.-Icel.  /ok  (in  Swedish  laws ;  lok,  luk,  luuk)  is  a  term 
for  some  undefined  weed  which  grpws  in  woods,  and  spreads 
rapidly  into  cultivated  land  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Hence  the  phrase  :  "at  fara  eins  ok  lok  yfir  akr," 
to  spread  like  /ok  over  acre;  to  swarm,  rush  on  furiously.^ 
Perhaps  this  lok  rather  than  I.oki  lies  behind  the  term  you 
adduce  for  sea-weed. 

But  if  in  Luki-Minnie  Luki  is  to  go  back  to  Loki,  then  the 
Orkney-Shetland  tradition  must  be  supposed  to  have  gone  on  a 
verse  in  a  Grotti  ballad  or  a  statement  in  a  Grotti  legend,  which 
gave  Loki  the  credit  for  having  been  behind  the  fatal  grinding. 
Of  course,  it  would  suit  his  role  perfectly,  and  even  give  the 
Grotti  tradition  a  more  truly  mythic  stamp  than  it  possesses  as 
we  now   have   it. 

To  sum  up  these  facts  :  The  Edda  name  of  the  great 
quern  Grotti  is  applied  to  the  nave  of  the  lower  stone  of 
an  Orkney-Shetland  quern.  Ltl'Sr,  the  name  of  the  bin 
on  which  Grotti  stood,  is  also  its  name  in  Shetland, 
while  it  is  called  a  kvarnar-stokkr  in  Iceland.  Fenja 
and  Menja  lightened  the  stones,  "  lettom  steinom," 
while  in  Shetland  the  same  process  is  effected  by  the 
lightening-tree,  which  raised  or  lowered  the  upper  stone 
to  regulate  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  meal.    Lith, 

1  See   also  Orkneyinga  Saga   (Rolls  Text)  p.   2:    "  menn  bans  gengu 
sem  lok  yfir  akra." 
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O.N.  IrSy  the  Shetland  name  of  the  socket  in  the  eye  of 
the  upper  stone,  appears  to  explain  the  hitherto 
inexplicable  I't^-mcldr  of  Sna^bjorn's  Hamlet  verses  in 
Edda. 

Fenja  and  Menja  of  the  Grotta  Songr  are  still  living 
names  in  Orkney  and  Shetland — Grotti-Finnie  and 
Grotti  or  Luki-.Minnie — and  are  associated  with  the 
salt-quern  in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Dr.  Jakob  Jakobsen  thinks  that  the  gold-mill  legend 
and  the  salt-mill  legend  are  only  two  varieties  of  the 
legend  about  the  mill  which  would  grind  anything  that 
was  wanted.  Both  legends  are  very  ancient.  Fenja 
and  Menja  originally  belong  to  the  gold-mill  legend. 
In  the  Edda  version  (originally  probably  an  Orkney 
version)  the  two  varieties  are  run  together.  Hence  in 
Orkney  folk-lore,  Finnic  and  Minnie  are  associated 
with  the  quern  grinding  salt  on  the  sea-bottom  at 
Swelkie  ("  svelgr  "  in  the  Edda)  in  the  Pentland  Firth. 

Vigfusson  suggested  that  the  Poetic  Edda^  and  parts 
of  Edda"  were  probably  the  oral  traditions  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland  and  not  of  Iceland,  because  of  the  many 
words,  things  and  ideas  w^hich  were  quite  foreign  to 
the  latter  place ;  and  that  the  poetic  Edda  might  have 
been  collected  by  Bishop  Biarne  or  Earl  Rognvald  in 
Orkney,  who  lived  at  the  time  that  the  lays  appear  to 
have  been  taken  down  in  writing.  In  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  P.  A.  Munch  wrote  in  his 
History  of  the  Norwegian  People  iii.,  105 1  :  "  Snorre 
had  older  fragments  of  Sagas,  of  which  several  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  literary  Biarne,  who  was  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  several  Icelandic  chieftains, 
and  especially  may  have  sent  his  own  historical  works 
or  those  of  others  to  Jon  Loptsson  or  Sa^mund  Jonsson, 
who  was  his  intimate  friend."  Sophus  Bugge  wrote  in 
1875  :  "It  would  be  highly  surprising  if  Snorre  had 
,not  had  any  intimate  knowledge  of  the  poetic  works  of 
the  Orkney  bishop."     Dr.  Jon  Stefansson,    in  wTiting 

iC.P.B.  I.  Ixxiii.,  etc.,  etc.  'C.P.B.  II.,  423,  etc.,  etc. 
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about  Biarne,  ^  has  shown  how  Orkney  had  been  a 
literary  centre  from  the  days  of  Turf  Einar,  earl  of 
Orkney,  of  whose  poetry  five  verses  are  preserved  by 
Snorre,  who  calls  one  of  the  metres  in  Hattatal  by  his 
name.  Arnor,  the  skald  of  the  Earls  of  Orkney,  in  1064, 
quoted  from  Voluspa  in  his  dirge  on  Earl  Thorfinn. 

One  other  suggestion  on  this  head.  It  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Voluspa  bears  the  stamp  of 
Christian  influence.  Where  could  it  have  been  so 
tainted  in  this  way  ?  Orkney  was  the  earliest  Viking 
colony,  and  the  Vikings  found  there  a  country  which 
had  already  been  christianised,  as  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petuation of  numerous  Celtic  dedications  of  churches 
and  Celtic  place-names,  the  finding  of  pre-Norse 
ecclesiastical  remains,  not  to  speak  of  St.  Columba's 
historic  mission.  The  Vikings,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  influenced  by  Christianity,  continued 
in  their  old  beliefs  until  and  probably  long  after  their 
nominal  conversion  by  King  Olaf.  The  contact  with 
the  neighbouring  Scottish  Christians  would  also  natur- 
ally affect  their  religious  beliefs.  In  Orkney,  of  all 
places  where  it  is  probable  that  Voluspa  was  current, 
the  old  Norse  religion  would  have  been  most  influenced 
by  Christianity. 

I  have  attempted  elsewhere,  from  time  to  time,  to 
find  parallels  in  Orkney  and  Shetland  to  the  non- 
Icelandic  elements  in  the  two  Eddas,  and  I  now  submit 
Grotti  as  one  link  in  the  chain,  or  as  one  stone  in  the 
heap  of  evidence  pointing  to  Orkney  and  Shetland  as 
the  home  of  the  Elder  Edda,  or  at  least  as  its  last  home, 
one  which  has  left  its  indelible  marks  on  these  relics  of 
our  old  relis^ion. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Eirikr  Magnusson  for  a 
description  of  an  Icelandic  kvern,  and  to  Mr.  Gilbert 
Goudie's  Antiquities  of  Shetland  and  Dr.  Jakobsen's 
Shetland  Ordbog  and  his  other  works  for  a  description 
of  a  Shetland  quern,  etc. 

1  Old-lore  Miscellany,  Vol.  I.,  p.  70. 
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I 


N  Green's  Encyclopcedia  of  the  Law  of  Scotland, 
Edinburgh,  igoo,  s.v.,  tidal  law,  it  is  stated  with 
regard  to  succession  in  Orkney  and  Shetland: — 

Udaller's  children  all  succeeded  equally  to  the  father  in  his  whole 
estate,  heritable  and  movable,  the  youngest  son  receiving  the 
father's  dwelling  house,  because  the  elder  children  were  comrrfonly 
forisfamiliated  before  the  father's  death.  (Gifford's  Zetland,  54 ; 
Hibbert's  Shetland,  193,  305,  336).  Peterkin  [Notes,  app.  p.  96 
quoted  a  document  of  date  1610  relating  to  Shetland,  subscribed  by 
the  Sheriff  Depute  and  others,  bearing  witness  that,  while  from 
time  immemorial  all  the  children  succeeded,  there  was  this 
inequality,  viz.,  "  comptand  always  twa  sisters  partis  for  ane 
brotheris  pairt." 

In  addition  to  the  above  quoted  authorities  regarding 
the  succession  of  the  youngest  son  to  the  father's  house, 
may  be  mentioned  Mrs.  Saxby,  in  Old-lore  Miscellany, 
Vol.  I.,  p.  314,  and  Wallaces  Description  of  Orkney  (1693 
and  1700)  Reprint,  1883,  p.  108,  s.v.  Gavelkind,  "  upon 
the  decease  of  the  father  in  Zetland,  the  youngest  got 
the  dwelling  house,  and  the  rest,  both  movables  and 
heritages,  was  divided  gavelkind,  sine  discrimine  sexiis  vel 
cetatis.'' 

It  should  be  noted  that  whereas  Green's  Encyclopcedia 
refers  to  the  alleged  custom  as  prevailing  in  both  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  all  the  authorities  quoted  distinctly  restrict 
the  practice  to  Shetland. 

/  To  turn  now  from  literature  to  records,  we  find  in 
Gulathing  Law  of  1274  (of  which  the  lost  Orkney  Law 
Book  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  a  copy), 
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that  all  sons  and  daughters  inherited  property,  the  eldest 
son  receiving  the  head  bol,  and  each  daughter  half  a 
son's  share.  In  old  Gulathing  Law,  before  1274,  no 
mention  is  made  of  the  head  bol  going  to  any  son  in 
particular,  and,  under  it,  daughters  received  equal  shares 
with  the  sons.  There  does  not  exist,  to  my  knowledge, 
a  single  legal  document  or  scrap  of  evidence  that 
in  Orkney  or  Shetland  the  youngest  son  inherited 
the  head  house.  The  evidence  is  all  the  other  way. 
To  quote  one  succession  deed  (see  Goudie's  Antiquities 
of  Shetland,  pp.  81,  82,  84,  95),  dated  1545,  which 
refers  to  a  case  of  succession  in  1516,  in  which  a 
man  called  Sander  *' chose  for  himself  as  a  head 
bull  ...  [a  place  called  Heele],  and  the  said  Sander 
was  the  oldest  brother  and  had  therefore  the  first  choice  ; 
or,  ks  it  is  expressed  in  the  old  Shetland  language  of  the 
deed  :  *'  Koyss  siig  ffor  hoffuidt  bolle  .  .  .  stett  och  waar 
ffornefnde  Sander  elsthe  brodhr,  ther  ffor  eige  handseg 
fforsthe  wilkor."  ^ 

To  quote  the  document  of  1610  in  Peterkin''s  Notes, 
cited  in  Green's  Encyclopcedia  {ante)  :  "  the  eldest  brother 
had  na  farder  prerogative  abone  the  rest  of  his  brether 
except  the  first  choice  of  the  pairtis  and  parcellis  of  the 
landis  divydit." 

How  has  this  extraordinary  fallacy  arisen  ?  Dr. 
Wallace  came  to  Orkney  shortly  after  1659  and  died 
there  in  1688.  His  description  of  Orkney  was  published 
in  1693.  Gifford's  Description  of  Shetland  was  written  in 
1733,  while  he  himself  was  born  about  1680,  and  died 
1760.  The  latter  states  that  Odal  succession  ceased  in 
Shetland  in   1660. 

The  disappearance  of  the  Law-Book,  circa  1600, 
practically  brought  odal  succession  to  an  end.  As  early 
as  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century,  the  larger  odal 
land-owners  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish  Courts  to  set 

1  For  a  similar  case  in  Orkney,  in  1514,  see  Mackenzie's  Grievances: 
app.  p.  V. 
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aside  odal  succession  in  favour  of  primogeniture  and 
entail.  Therefore,  by  1688,  when  Wallace  wrote,  the 
practice  was  a  thing  of  the  past  and  well-nigh  forgotten. 
It  continued  longer  in  Shetland  and  hence  Dr.  Wallace 
refers  to  it  as  a  Shetland  custom.  I  would  suggest  that 
Dr.  Wallace  or  some  other  ferry-louper,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  gavelkind — a  word  which  is  unknown  in  the 
north — coming  to  Orkney  or  Shetland  used  that  term  as 
the  nearest  equivalent  in  English  to  describe  odal 
succession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  erroneously  tacked  on 
to  odal  succession  the  custom  of  gavelkind  by  which  the 
youngest  son  succeeded  to  the  father's  house. ^  Gifford 
may  have  been  misled  by  Wallace. 

Gavelkind  appears  to  have  been  originally  confined  to 
the  Welsh  and  Irish  communal  (not  private)  ownership 
of  land.  There  being  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  possible  that  in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  the 
tenants  of  the  Earldom  and  Church  lands,  who  enjoyed 
a  sort  of  fixity  of  tenure  with  a  uniform  rate  of  rent, 
may  have  had  some  sort  of  custom  by  which  the 
youngest  son  succeeded  to  the  lease  of  the  farm.  I  have 
no  evidence  one  way  or  another,  as  to  whether  the 
Earldom  tenancies  were  sub-divided  between  children, 
but  of  one  thing  I  am.  certain,  and  that  is,  that  the 
statements  quoted  above  to  the  effect  that  the  youngest 
son,  in  udal  succession,  succeeded  to  his  father's  house 
is  a  fiction. 

iSeebohm's  The  Tribal  System  in  Wales^  1904,  p.  74.  The  English 
custom  of  gavelkind  surviving  in  Kent,  etc.,  does  not  allocate  the  head 
house  to   the  youngest  son. 
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made.    112  pp.,  paper  covers  (27  in  stock).    los. 

TRANSLATION     SERIES. 

Vol.  I.,  1902.  "The  Life  and  Death  of  Cormac  the  Skald."  Translated  from 
the  Icelandic  of  Kormak's  Saga  by  W,  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  and  Jon  Stefansson, 
Ph.D.,  with  24  Illustrations  by  W.  G.  Collingwood.  igo2.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  145  pp.,  gin. 
by  7in.    Published  at  7s.  6d.     Price  6s.  6d. 

Vol.  II.,  1908.  "  The  Elder  or  Poetic  Edda,"  commonly  known  as  Seennund's 
Edda.  Part  I..  The  Mythological  Poems.  Edited  andx Translated,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Olive  Bray.  Illustrated  by  W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.Ac, 
F.S.A.      Price  15s.     To  Members,  los.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS     WORKS. 

LIBRARY  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  VIKING  CLUB.     6d. 

REVIEW,    ORIGINE8    ISLANDICAE.      By    EirIkr    Magni^sson,  M.A.    Reprinted  from 

the  Saga-Book,  Vol.  IV.    2s. 
BOOKS    ON    NORTHERN    SUBJECTS   may    be   had   by    Members  at  Special    Prices 
through  the  Hon.  Librarian,  Mr.  A.  W.  Johnston,  29,  Ashburnham  Mansions,  Chelsea, 
London,  S.W. 
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